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FLOWERS.  PLATE  II L ' 

i 

Volume  II.  Page  106. 

AS  the  explanation  of  this  Plate  is  infer  ted  in  the  text, 
all  I Iliall  fay  of  it  here  is  this,  that  the  forms  of 
flowers,  which  have  a direCt  relation  to  the  Sun,  may  ali 
be  reduced  to  thofe  five  primary  patterns  of  flower's,  to  re- 
verberated perpendicular,  conic,  ipheric,  elliptic,  and  plane 
or  parabolic  ; and  Lowers  which  have  negative  relations  to 
the  Sun,  to  the  five  other  patterns  of  fipvvers  in  parafol, 
which  are  here  reprefented  in  contrail  with  the  fir  ft.  At 
the  fame  time,  though  thefe  laft  be  of  forms  much  more 
divert! fied  than  reverberated  flowers,  all  their  negative  fpe- 
C}cs  may  be  referred  to  thofe  five  pofitivc  firms. 

I am  of  opinion,  that  if  there  were  added  to  thofe  five  po- 
fitive,  or  primordial  forms,  a certain  number  of  accents,  to 
bxpiefs  the  modifications  of  them,  we  fliould  have  the  true 
chaia&ers  of  the  florification,  and  an  alphabet  of  that  agree- 
able part  of  vegetation.  I likewife  prefume  thjit  by  means 
of  this  alphabet,  it  might  be  poffible  to  characterize,  on 
gcogiaphical  Charts,  the  different  files  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  would  be  i’ufficicnt  to  apply  the  figns  of  them 
to  the  forefts  which  arc  there  reprefented  ; for  on  feeing  in 
the  Chart,  for  the  fake  of  fuppofition,  that  of  the  reverbe- 
latcd  perpendicular,  expreffed  by  an  ear  of  corn,  or  a pro- 
npnent  cone,  we  fhould  inflantly  diftinguifh  in  it  the  forefls 
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of  the  North,  or  thofc  of  cold  and  lofty  mountains.  Par- 
ticular accents,  luperadded  to  this  character  of  prominent 
cone,  would  diflinguifh  from  each  other  the  pine,  the  epi- 
cea,  the  lavyx,  and  the  cedar  ; and  rays  ifluing  from  thefe 
modified  characters,  would  indicate  the  extent  of  the  king- 
doms of  th'ofe  different  fpecies  of  trees.  The  thing  is  not 
fo  difficult  as  may  he  imagined.  Geography  eafily  reprer- 
lcnts  forefts  upon  maps  ; all  that  would  be  farther  requifitp, 
therefore,  is  to  affix  to  them  certain  figns,  in  order  to  after-, 
tain  their  fpecies,  and  thofc  figns  might  likpwife  characte- 
rize, as  we  have  feen,  the  latitude,  or  the  elevation  of  the 
foil.  Befides,  wc  fhould  leave  out  offuch  botanical  Charts 
a multitude  of  political  divifions,  the  names  of  which,  in 
large  characters,  ufelefsly  fill  up  a great  deal  of  room.  We 
fhould  reprefent  them  in  the  domains  of  Nature  only,  and 
not  thofe  of  men.  Thus  by  means  of  thele  botanical  figns, 
we  might  diflinguilh,  at  a Angle  glance,  on  a map,  the  pro- 
ductions natural  to  each  foil,  the  forefts  with  their  different 
fpecies  of  trees,  nay,  the  meadows  too  with  the  varieties  of 
their  herbage.  There  might  be  farther  conveyed  the  hu- 
midity or  the  drynefs,  of  the  territory,  by  adding  to  the 
figns  of  the  flowers,  the  characters  of  the  leaves  and  feeds 
of  vegetables.  To  thefe  might  afterwards  be  affixed,  on 
the  cities  and  villages  re  prefen  ted,  ciphers  exprefling  the 
number  of  families  which  inhabit  them,  as  I have  feen  in 
Turkifh  maps:  thus  we  fhould  have  Charts  really  geogra- 
phic, presenting  at  the  flt'ft  glance,  an  image  of  the  richncfs 
and  of  the  temperature  of  the  territory,  and  of  the  number 
of  it’s  inhabitants.  After  all,  .this  is  not  a plan  which  I 
prefume  to  preferibe,  but  ideas  which  I have  ventured  to 
fuggeft,  to  be  puvflied,  improved,  and  brought  to  perfect 
tion. 
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Volume  II.  Page  135.  1 

MERE  is  preferred,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fpartha,  or  rufh 
of  the  Spanifh  mountains,  hollowed  into  a gutter,  for  the 
purpofe  of  receiving  the  rain  water  ; and,  on  the  other,  the 
cylindric  or  full  ruth  of  the  mailhes.  The  grain  of  this 
Jaft  referable?  in  it’s  Hate  of  expanfion  the  eggs  of  a lob- 
fter.  I have  pot  been  able  to  procure  any  of  the  grains 
of  the  fpartha  ; but  I have  no  doubt  that,  in  oppotition  to 
thole  of  the  ruth  of  the  mar  tires,  it  rnufl  have  a volatile 
charafter,  I do  not  fo  much  as  know  whether  the  fpartha 
fructifies  in  our  cliihatc.  MetTrs.  Thouin , the  principal 
gardeners  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  could  eafily  have 
gratified  my  curiofity  in  this  refpeft.  To  thefe  gentlemen 
I Hand  indebted  for  furnifhing  me  with  moH  of  the  grains 
and  leaves  which  I have  got  engraved  for  this  Work, 
among  others  the  cone  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  ; but  ac- 
cuflomcd  in  my  folitary  ftud’.es  to  inveHigate  in  Nature 
alone  the  folution  of  the  difficulties  which  lhe  throws  in  mv 
way,  I did  not  make  application  to  them,  though  their 
hearts  are  replete  with  liberality  and  complaifahce  toward 
the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned. 

Whatever  the  cafe  may  be  as  to  this,  it  is  to  the  fruit 
that  Nature  attaches  the  charafter  of  volatility  ; and  it  is  by 
the  leaf  that  Are  indicates  the  nature  of  the  fite  in  which 
the  vegetable  is  deHined  to  grow.  Accordingly  we  perceive 
in  this  plate  the  cone  of  the  cedar  to  be  compofed  of  thin 
flakes,  like  the  artichoke.  Every  flake  carries  it’s  kernel ; 
fuch  is  the  one  here  reprefented  detached  from  the  cone  • 
and  each  of  them,  as  the  fruit  comes  to  maturity,  flies  off, 

by 
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by  the  help  of  the  winds,  toward  the  fummit  of  the  lofty 
mountains  to  which  it  is  deftined.  Remark  Iikewife  that 
the  leaves  of  the  cedar  are  filiform;  in  order  to  refill  the 
winds,  which  are  violent  on  lofty  mountains,  and  they  are 
aggregated  into  clufters  refembling  pencils,  for  the  purpofe 
of  collecting  in  the  air  the  vapours  which  float  about  in  it. 
Each  leaf  of  this  tree  has  more  than  one  aqueduCt  traced 
in  it  lengthwifp  ; but  being  extremely  minute,  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  exprefs  it  in  the  engraving.  Farther,  that  filiform 
and  capillaceous  lhape,  fo  well  adapted  to  refilling  the 
winds,  as  well  as  that  which  is  of  the  fword- blade  form, 
is  common  to  vegetables  of  the  mountains,  fuch  as  pines, 
larches,  cedars,  palm-trees  ; it  is  likewile  frequently  found 
on  the  edge  of  waters  equally  expofed  to  violent  winds,  as 
in  rulhes,  reeds,  the  leaves  of  the  willow  : but  the  foliage 
of  thefe  lall  differs  eflentially  from  that  of  the  firft,  in  that 
there  is  no  aqueduCt  in  it,  whereas  the  leaves  of  mountain 
vegetables  have  one  ; neither  is  their  aggregation  fimilar. 

The  dandelion  grows  like  the  cedar,  in  dry  and  elevated 
fituations.  It’s  grains  are  fufpended  to  a complete  fphere 
of  Ihuttle-cocks,  which  forms  outwardly  a very  regular  po- 
lyedron,  having  a multitude  of  hexagonal  or  pentagonal 
faces.  Thefe  tapes  are  not  exprefled  in  the  print,  becaufe 
it  has  been  copied  after  that  of  a highly  valued  botanical 
Work,  but  which,  like  books  in  every  department  of  lite- 
rature, collefts  only  the  characters  which  make  for  a fa-, 
vourite  fyftcm.  The  leaf  of  the  dandelion  particularly  de- 
termine$  it’s  natural  fite  ; it  is  broad  and  flelhy,  becaulq 
expanding  itfclf  clofe  to  the  ground,  on  which  it  foims  ffais 
of  verdure,  it  has  nothing  to  fe.ar  from  the  winds  : it  is 
deeply  indented,  like  the  teeth  of  a law,  for  the  purpole  of 
opening  a paffage  to  the  grafles ; and  its  indentings  aic 
bent  inward  to  catch  the  rain-water,  and  convey  it  to  the 
roots.  Thus  Nature  adapts  the  means  to  each  fubjcCl,  and 
redoubles  her  attention  in  proportion  to  it’s  weaknefs.  1 ho 
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fphere  of  the  dandelion  is  more  artfully  formed  than  the 
cone  of  the  cedar,  and  beyond  all  contradi&ion  much  more 
volatile.  It  requires  a tempeft  to  carry  the  feeds  of  the 
cedar  to  any  confiderable  diftance  ; but  the  breath  of  the 
zephyr  is  fufficient  to  refow  thofe  of  £he  dandelion.  A 
Lebanon  is  likewife  neceflary  for  planting  the  firft  ; but  the 
fecond  needs  only  a mole-hill.  This  fmall  vegetable  is 
likewife  more  ufeful  in  the  World  than  the  cedar;  itferves 
for  food  to  a great  many  quadrupeds,  and  to  a variety  o^ 
fmall  birds,  which  fatten  on  it’s  grains.  It  is  very  falutary 
to  the  human  fpecies,  efpecially  in  the  Spring  feafon.  • We 
accordingly  find  great  numbers  of  poor  people  at  that  time- 
picking  up  it’s  young  flioots  in  the  fields.  It  is  moreover 
the  only  plant  which  Nature  prefents  gratqjtoufly  to  Man 
in  our  Climates.  It  univerfally  thrives  in  dry  places,  and 
even  in  the  feams  of  the  pavement.  It  frequently  carpets 
the  court-yards  of  Hotels,  the  mafters  of  which  are  not 
over-burthened  with  vafials,  and  feems  to  invite  the  mile- 
fable  to  walk  in.  It’s  gold  coloured  flowers  very  agreeably 
enamel  the  foot  of  walls,  and  it’s  feathered  fphere,  raifed 
qpon  a long  fliaft,  in  the  bofom  of  a ftar  of  verdure,  is  by  no 
means  deftitute  of  beauty. 

It  is  the  leaf  then  which  particularly  determines  the  na- 
tural fite  of  a vegetable ; for  as  we  have  feen  there  are 
aquatic  plants  which  have  their  grains  volatile,  becaufe 
they  grow  on  the  brink  of  lakes  or  marflies  which  have  no 
currents,  fuch  as  the  willow  and  the  reed  ; but  their  leaves 
m that  cafe  have  no  aquedud.  Nay,  there  are  fome  which 
have  a pendent  direttion,  and  which  from  that  attitude 
refufe  to  admit  the  water  from  Heaven.  The  maple  of 
Virginia,  which  delights  in  the  brinks  of  lakes,  marflies, 
and  creeks,  has  grains  attached  to  membraneous  wings,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  a fly,  as  the  feeds  of  the  mountain  ra’apie 
lepiefented  in  the  plate.  But  there  is  this  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  them,  that  the  broad  leaf  of  the  firft  is  pen- 
dent. 
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cient,  and  attached  to  a long  tail ; that  this  tail,  fo  far  from 
being  furnifhed  with  an  aqucduft  has  a ridge  ; and  that  the 
leaf  of  the  mountain  maple,  which  is  of  a moderate  fize, 
angular  and  barky,  for  refilling  the  winds,  rifes  almoft 
vertically,  and  bears  an  aquedud  on  it’?  tail,  to.  receive 
the  waters  of  Heaven; 
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AQUATIC  GRAINS.  PLATE  V. 

Volume  IL  Page  152. 

AQUATIC  grains  have  ehara<fters  entirely  Oppoftte  to 
thofe  which  are  produced  on  the  mountains;  if  we  except, 
as  has  been  faid,  thofe  which  thrive  on  the  brink  of  ftag- 
nant  waters  ; but  even  thefe  pofiefs  at  once  volatile  and 
nautical  chara&ers,  for  they  are  amphibious.  They  fvvim 
along  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  they  fly  through  the 
air;  luch  is  that  of  the  willow  and  fdveral  others.  It  is 
the  leaf  which  determines  the  fite,  as  we  have  obferved,  for 
aquatic  plants  never  have  any  aqueduct  on  their  leaves. 
Nay,  moft  of  them] repel  the  water.  The  leaves  of  the 
nymphaja  and  of  the  reed  are  never  wet.  It  is  likewife  fo 
with  thofe  of  the  nafturtium,  which  are  never  humid,  how- 
ever copioufly  the  rain  may  fall,  though  that  plant  is  ex- 
cefliVely  fond  of  the  water;  for  the  culture  of  it  confumes 
an  incredible  quantity.  I am  pcrfuaded  that  if  a morals 
were  Town  with  plants  of  this  fort,  it  would  be  fpeedily 
dried  up.  The  leaf  of  the  martinia  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  is 
here  reprefen  ted  among  aquatic  plants,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
always  humid.  It  has  even  in  it’s  firlh  expanflon  a fluting 
on  it’s  tail.  From  this  double  mountain  character  I am 
difpofed  to  lufpedt  that  the  martinia  naturally  grows  on  the 
patched  and  fandy  thorcs  of  the  Sea;  for  Nature,  in  the 
view  ot  varying  her  harmonies,  extends  very  dry  places 
along  the  brink  of  the  waters,  juft  as  the  depolits  fheets  of 
water  and  morafies  in  the  bofom  of  mountains.  But  from 
the  form  of  the  pod  of  the  martinia,  which  refembles  a 
hook  for  fifhing  gilt-heads,  I believe  it  to  be  deftined  to 
grow  in  fixations  expofed  to  inundations  of  the  Sea,  as  is 
rU  lhe  cal'e  wit^  the  territory  of  Vera  Cruz,  from 
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whence  this  fpecies  originally  is.  I prefume  therefore  that 
tvhen  the  fhores  of  Vera  Cruz  are  overflowed  by  high  tides, 
you  mull  fee  fifties  caught  by  this  plant,  for  the  ftem  of  it’s 
pod  is  not  eafily  broken  off ; it’s  two  crotchets  are  pointed 
like  tithing -hooks,  are  elaftic,  and  hard  as  horn.  Betides 
when  it  is  foaked  in  water,  it’s  furrows,  thaded  with  black, 
fhine  aS  if  they  were  filled  with  globules  of  quick-filver. 
Now  the  luftre  of  this  light  is  a farther  bait  to  attraft  the 
fifties.  I prefent  thefe  merely  as  conje£tures  ; but  I found 
them  on  a principle  which  is  indubitably  certain,  namely. 
That  Nature  has  made  nothing  in  vain. 
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SEQUEL  OF  STUDY  X, 

OP  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE. 

i * * • \ 

ALL  the  harmonic  expredions  are  combined  in 
the  Human  Figure.  In  treating  this  article, 
I (hall  confine  myfelf  to  the  examination  of  fome  of 
thofe  which  compofethe  head,  of  Man.  Obferve,  it’s 
Form  is  an  approximation  to  the  fpherical,  which,  as 
we  have  feen,  is  the  form,  by  way  of  excellence.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  configuration  is  common  to  it 
with  that  of  any  animal  whatever.  On  it’s  anterior 
part  is  traced  the  oval  of  the  face;  terminated  by  the 
triangle  of  the  nofe,  and  encompafled  by  the  radia- 
tions of  the  hair.  The  head  is;  befides,  fupported  by 
a neck  of  confiderably  lefs  diameter  than  itfelf,  which 
detaches  it  from  the  body  by  a concave  part. 

This  flight  fketch  prefents  to  us,  at  drd  glance;  the 
five  harmonic  terms  of  the  elementary  generation  of 
forms.  The  hair  exhibits  lines  ; the  nofe  the  tri- 
angle ; the  head  the  fphere ; the  face  the  oval  $ and 
the  void  under  the  chin  the  parabola.  The  neck 
which,  like  a column,  fudains  the  head,  exhibits, 
hkewife,  the  very  agreeable  harmonic  form  of  the 
cylinder,  compofed  of  the  circular  and  quadrilateral. 

Thefe  forms,  however,  are  not  traced  in  a diff  and 
geometrical  manner,  but  imperceptibly  run  into  each 
Vql.  II,  B ' other, 
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other,  and  mutually  blend,  as  the  parts  of  the  fame 
whole  ought  to  do.  Thus  the  hair  does  not  fall  in 
llraight  lines,  but,  in  flowing  ringlets,  and  harmo- 
nizes with  the  oval  of  the  face.  The  triangle  of  the 
nofe  is  neither  acute,  nor  does  it  prcfent  a right 
angle;  but,  by  the  undulatory  fwellingof  the  noftrils, 
prefents  a harmony  with  the  heart-form  of  the  mouth, 
and,  doping  toward  the  forehead,  melts  away  into  the 
cavities  of  the  eyes.  The  fphero'id  of  the  head,  in 
like  manner,  amalgamates  with  the  oval  of  the  face. 
The  fame  thing  holds  with  refpedt  to  the  other  parts, 
as  Nature  employs,  in  their  general  combination,  the 
roundings  of  the  forehead,  of  the  cheeks,  of  the  chin, 
of  the  neck,  that  is,  portions  of  the  moll  beautiful  of 
harmonic  expreflions,  namely  the  fphere. 

There  are,  farther,  feveral  remarkable  proportions 
which  form,  with  each  other,  very  pleating 'harmonies 
and  eontrafts  ; fuch  is  that  of  the  forehead,  which 
prefents  a quadrilateral  form,  in  oppofition  to  the 
triangle,  compofed  of  the  eyes  and  the  mouth ; and 
that  of  the  ears,  formed  of  very  ingenious  acouftic 
curves,  fuch  as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  auditory- 
organ  of  animals,  becaufe,  in  the  cate  of  mere  ani- 
mals, the  ear  is  not  intended  to  collcdt,  like  that  of 
Mail,  all  the  modulations  of  fpeech. 

But  I mu  ft  be  permitted  to  expatiate  fomewhat 
more  at  large  on  the  charming  forms,  afligned  by 
Nature  to  the  eyes  and  the  mouth,  which  flic  has 
placed  in  the  full  blaze  of  evidence,  becaufc  they  are 
the  two  adtive  organs  of  the  foul,  dhe  mouth  con- 
flfts  of  two  lips,  of  which  the  upper  is  moulded  into 

the  fhnpc  of  a heart,,  that  form  fo  lovely  as  to  have  be- 
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come  proverbial  for  it’s  beauty  ; and  the  under  is 
rounded  into  a demi-cylindric  fegment.  In  the  open- 
ing between  the  lips,  we  have  a glimpfe  of  the  qua- 
drilateral figure  of  the  teeth,  whofe  perpendicular  and 
parallel  lines  contrafi:  moil  agreeably  with  the  round 
forms  adjoining,  and  fo  much  the  more,  as  we  have 
feen,  that  the  firft  generative  term  being  brought  into 
union  with  the  fupremely  excellent  harmonic  term, 
that  is,  the  ftraight  line  with  the  fpherical  form,  the 
mofi  harmonic  of  all  contrafis  refults  from  it. 

The  fame  relations  are  to  be  found  in  the  eyes,  the 
forms  of  which  combine  fiill  more  the  harmonic  ele- 
mentary expreffiens  ; as  it  was  fit  the  chief  of  all  the 
organs  fhould  do*  They  arc  two  globes,  fringed  on 
the  lids  with  eye-lathes,  radiating  with  divergent 
peneil-ftrokes,  which  form  with  them  a mofi:  delight- 
ful contrafi:,  and  prefent  a striking  confonance  with 
the  Sun,  after  which  they  feem  to  have  been  model- 
led, having,  like  that  orb,  a fpherical  figure,  encircled 
with  divergent  rays,  in  the  eye-lathes  ; having  a 
movement  of  felf-rotation,  and  pofleffing  the  power, 
like  him,  of  veiling  themfelves  in  clouds  by  means  of 
their  lids. 

The  fame  elementary  harmonics  may  be  traced  in 
the  colours  of  the  head,  as  well  as  in  it’s  forms ; for  we 
have  in  the  face,  the  pure  white  exhibited  in  the  teeth 
and  in  the  eyes  ; then  the  fhades  of  yellow,  which 
difiolve  into  it’s  carnation,  as  the  Painters  well  know; 
after  that  the  red,  the  eminently  excellent  colour, 
which  glows  on  the  lips  and  on  the  checks.  You 
faither  remark  the  blue  of  the  veins,  and  fometimes 
that  of  the  eye-balls ; and,  finally,  the  black  of  the 
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hair  which,  by  it’s  oppofltion,  gives  relief  to  the 
colours  of  the  face,  as  the  vacuum  of  the  neck  de- 
taches the  forms  of  the  head. 

You  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  Nature  employs 
not,  in  decorating  the  human  face,  colours  hardily 
oppofed  ; but  blends  them,  as  the  does  the  forms, 
foftly  and  infenflbly  into  each  other.  Thus,  the 
white  melts  here  into  the  yellow,  and  there  into  the 
red.  The  blue  of  the  veins  has  a greenifh  eaft.  The 
hair  is  rarely  of  a jet  black;  but  brown,  cheftnut, 
flaxen,  and,  in  general,  of  a colour  into  which  a flight 
tint  of  the  carnation  enters,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
violently  harfh  oppofition.  You  will  farther  obferve, 
that  as  the  employs  fphcrical  fegments  in  forming  the 
mufcles  which  unite  the.  organs,  and  in  order  parti- 
cularly to  diftinguifh  thefe  very  organs,  fhe  makes  ufe 
of  red  for  the  fame  purpofes.  She  has,  according- 
ly, extended  a flight  fhade  of  it  to  the  forehead,  which 
the  has  flrengthened  upon  the  cheeks,  and  which  fhe 
has  applied  pure  and  unmixed  to  the  mouth,  that  or- 
gan of  the  heart,  where  it  forms  a moft  agreeable 
contraft  with  the  whitenefs  of  the  teeth.  The  union 
of  this  colour,  with  that  harmonic  form,  is  the  moft 
powerful  con-fonance  of  beauty ; and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  wherever  the  fpherical  forms  fwell,  there 
the  red  colour  ftrengthens,  except  in  the  'eyes. 

As.  the  eyes  arc  the  principal  organs  of  the  foul, 
they  are  deftiued  to  exprefs  all  it’s  emotions ; which 
could  not  have  been  done  with  the  harmonic  red  tint, 
for  this  would  have  given  but  one  Angle  expreflion. 
Nature,  in  order  there  to  exprefs  the  contrary  paflions, 
has  united  in  the  eye  the  two  moft  oppoflte  of  colours, 
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the  white  of  the  orbit  and' the  black  of  the  iris,  and 
fometimes  of  the  ball/-  which  form  a very  haffh  op- 
podtion,  when  the  globes  of  the  eyes  are  difplayed  in 
the  full  extent  of  their  diameter  ; bnt  by  means  of  the 
eye-lids,  which  Man  can  contract,  or  dilate,  at  plea- 
fare,  he  is  enabled  to  give  them  the  expreffion  of  all 
the  paffions,  from  love  to  fury. 

Thofe  eyes  whofe  balls  are  blue  are  naturally  the 
fofted,  becaufe  the  oppofition,  in  this  cafe,  is  lefs 
harfh  with  the  adjacent  white ; but  they  are  the  moft 
terrible  of  all  when  animated  with  rage,  and  this  from 
a moral  contrad,  which  con  (trains  us  to  confider  thofe 
as  the  mod  formidable  of  all  objedts,  that  menace 
evil,  after  having  encouraged  us  to  expedt  good. 
Perfons,  therefore,  who  are  thus  diflinguifhcd,  ought 
to  be  carefully  on  their  guard  againft  treachery  to 
that  charadter  of  benevolence  bellowed  on  them  by 
Nature;  for  blue  eyes  exprefs,  by  their  colour,  fome- 
thing  enchantingly  ccledial. 

As  to  the  movements  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  deferibe  them,  though 
I am  fully  perfuaded  it  might  be  podible  to  explain 
their  laws.  Whoever  fhall  attempt  this,  mud  of 
necedity  refer  them,  to  the  moral  affedtions,  Thofe 
of  joy  are  horizontal,  as  if  the  foul,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  felicity,  had  a difpodtion  to  extend  itfelf.  Thofe 
of.chagrin  arc  perpendicular,  as  if,  under  the  preffiure 
of  calamity,  the  mind  was  looking  toward  Heaven  for 
refuge,  or  feeking  it  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth.  Into 
fuch  an  explanation  of  the  Laws  of  mufcular  motion 
inud  likewife  enter,  the  alterations  of  colours,  and 
the  contractions  of  forms,  and  in  thefe,  at  lead,  we 
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fhall  difcovcr  the  truth  of  the  principle  which  we  have 
laid  down,  that  the  expreffion  of  pleafure  is  in  the 
harmony  of  contraries,'  blending  with  each  other  in 
colours,  forms,  and  motions  ; and  that  the  expreffion 
of  pain  confifts  in  the  violence  of  their  oppofitions. 
The  eyes  alone  have  motions  ineffable ; and  it  is 
remarkable,  that,  under  the  influence  of  very  ftrong 
emotions,  they  are  fuffufed  with  tears,  and  thus  feem 
to  have  a farther  analogy  with  the  orb  of  day,  who, 
in  the  feafon  of  tempefts,  throuds  himfelf  in  rainy 
diflillations. 

The  principal  organs  of  fenfe,  four  of  which  arc 
placed  in  the  head,  have  particular  contrails,  which 
detach  their  fpberical  forms,  by  means  of  radiated 
forms  ; and  their  ihining  colours  by  means  of  duiky 
tints.  Thus  the  bright  organ  of  vifion  is  contrafted 
by  the  eye-brows  ; thofe  of  fmell  and  tafle,  by  the 
muflachcs  ; the  organ  of  hearing,  by  that  part  of 
the  hair  called  the  favourite  lock,  which  feparates 
the  ear  from  the  face  ; and  the  face  itfelf  is  diftin- 
guiihcd  from  the  reft  of  the  head,  by  the  beard,  and  by 
the  hair. 

We  (hall  not  here  examine  the  other  proportions 
of  the  human  figure  in  the  cylindric  form  of  the  neck, 
oppofed  to  the  fpheroid  of  the  head,  and  to  the  plane 
furface  of  the  bread  ; the  hemifphcrical  forms  of  the 
paps,  which  contrail  with  the  flatnefs  of  the  cheft ; 
as  well  as  the  cylindrical  pyramids  of  the  arms  and 
fingers  with  the  omoplatc  of  the  ffioulders  ; thecon- 
fonanccs  of  the  fingers  with  the  arms,  by  means  of 
three  fimilar  articulations,  with  a multitude  of  other 
curvatures^  and  of  other  harmonics,  which,  hitherto, 
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have  not  fo  much  as  a Dame  in  any  language,  though 
they  are,  in  every  country,  the  all-powerful  cxpreffion 
of  beauty. 

The  human  body  is  the  only  one  which  unites  in 
itfelf,  the  modulations,  and  the  concerts,  inexprcf- 
fibly  agreeable,  of  the  five  elementary  forms,  and  of 
the  five  primordial  colours,  without  exhibiting  any 
thing  of  the  harfh  and  rude  oppotitions  perceptible  in 
the  brute  creation,  fuch  as  the  prickles  of  the  hedge- 
hog, the  horns  of  the  bull,  the  tufks  of  the  wild-boar, 
the  fangs  of  the  lion,  the  marbled  fkin  of  the  dog, 
and  the  livid  and  difgufting  colours  of  venomous  ani- 
mals. It  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  firft  touch  is 
perceptible,  and  which  you  can  fee  completely ; other 
animals  being  difguifed  under  hair,  or  feathers,  or 
feales,  which  conceal  their  limbs,  their  fhape,  their 
fkin.  Farther,  it  is  the  only  form  which,  in  it’s  per- 
pendicular attitude,  difplays  all  it’s  pofitions  and  di- 
rections at  once ; for  you  can  hardly  perceive  more 
of  a quadruped,  of  a bird,  of  a fith,  than  one  half,  in 
the  horizontal  pofition  which  is  proper  to  them,  be- 
caufe  the  upper  part  of  their  body  conceals  the  under. 

We  mud,  likewife,  remark,  that  Man’s  progreffive 
motion  is  fubjedt  to  neither  the  fbocks,  nor  the  tardi- 
nefs  of  movement  of  fnoft  quadrupeds,  nor  to  the 
rapidity  of  that  of  birds  ; but  is  the  refult  of  move- 
ments the  mod  harmonic,  as  his  figure  is,  of  forms, 
and  of  colours,  the  mod  delightful.* 

The 

It  has  been  maintained  by  certain  celebrated  Authors,  that 
the  IScgroes  confider  their  own  colour  as  more  beautiful  than  that 
of  the  whites;  but  it  is  a miltake.  1 have  put  many  a queftion. 
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X nc  moic  iXicit  the  multiplied  confoncinces  of  the 
human  figure  are  agreeable,  the  more  difgufting  are 
it’s  difionances.  This  is  the  reafon  that,  on  the  face 

of 

on  this  fubjedl,  to  black  people,  who  were  In  my  own  fervice,  iti 
the  Ille  of  h ranee,  and  who  were  at  perfedl  liberty  to  tell  what  thev 
.eally  thought,  elpecially  on  a lubjebt  lb  indifferent  to  Haves,  as 
the  beauty  of  the  whites.  I fometimes  alkcd  them  whether  of  the 
two  they  would  prefer,  a black  wife,  or  a white  ? They  never  he- 
fitated  an  inftant  in  declaring  their  preference  of  the  white  women. 
Nay,  I have  feen  a Negro,  who  had  been  almoft  Head  alive  by  the 
whip,  in  one  of  our  plantations,  exprefs  the  higheft  delight  when 
the  fears  of  his  fores  began  to  whiten,  becaufe  it  fuggefled  the  hope, 
that  he  was  thereby  going  to  change  colour,  and  to  be  negro  nq 
longer.  The  poor  wretch  would  gladly  have  parted  with  his  whole 
hide  to  become  white.  This  preference  we  lhall  be  told  is,  in  that 
cafe,  the  efFebt  of  the  fuperiority  which  they  are  obliged  to  aferibe 
to  the  Europeans.  But  the  tyranny  of  their  matters  ought  rather 
to  infpire  abhorrence  of  the  colour.  Befides,  the  black  men  and 
women  of  our  colonies,  exprefs  the  fame  tafles  that  our  peafantry 
at  home  do,  for  fluffs  of  lively  and  glaring  colours.  Their  fu- 
preme  luxury  in  drefs  is  a red  handkerchief  tied  round  the  head. 
Nature  has  bellowed  no  other  tints  on  the  rofeg  of  Africa  thaq 
upon  thofe  of  Europe. 

If  the  judgment  of  black  Haves  is  confidered  as  a fufpicious  au- 
thority on  the  fubjedl,  we  may  refer  the  decifions  to  the  Sove- 
reigns of  Africa,  who  are  under  no  temptation  to  diffemble. 
They  fairly  acknowledge  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
refpebts,  they  have  been  more  hardly  dealt  with  than  the  Euro- 
peans. African  Princes  have  made  frequent  application  to  the 
Governors  of  the  EngliHi,  Dutch,  and  French  lettlements  on  the 
coall,  for  white  women,  under  a promife  of  very  ample  privileges 
in  return.  Lamb,  an  EngliHi  agent  at  Ardra,  when  priloner  to 
^hc  King  of  Dahomay,  in  the  year  1724,  fent  word  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Englilh  fort  of  Juida,  that  if  he  could  fend  a white 
woman,  or  even  a mulatto,  to  this  Prince,  ihc  might  acquire  an 
unbounded  influence  over  his  mind.  (General  Hifory  of  Voyages , 
by  the  Abbe  Prcvof.  Book  viii.  page  96.) 
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of  the  Earth,  there  is  nothing  fo  beautiful  as  a 
handfome  man,  nothing  fo  fhocking  as  a very  ugly 
one. 

This 

Another  King,  on  a different  part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa,  pro- 
mifed  one  day  to  a Capuchin  Miffionary,  who  was  preaching  the 
Gofpel  in'his  prefence,  to  difmifs  his  feraglio,  and  embrace  Chrif- 
tianity,  if  he  would  procure  him  a white  woman  to  wife.  The 
zealous  Miffionary  immediately  repaired  to  the  neareft  Portugueze 
fettlement ; and  having  enquired  whether  there  might  not  be 
among  them  fome  poor  and  virtuous  damfel,  fuch  as  might 
fuit  his  purpofe,  he  was  informed  of  fuch  a perfon,  the  niece  of  a 
decayed  man  of  family,  who  lived  in  a ftate  of  great  privacy.  He 
waited  for  her  one  Sunday  morning,  at  the  door  of  the  church,  as 
flie  was  returning  from  mats  with  her  kinfman  ; and  addreffing 
himfelf  to  the  uncle,  before  all  the  people,  charged  him,  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  as  he  valued  the  interefts  of  religion,  that  he 
would  beftow  his  niece  in  marriage  on  the  Negro  King.  The 
gentleman  and  his  niece  having  given  their  confent,  the  black 
Prince  married  her,  after  having  difmiffed  all  his  other  women, 
and  received  public  baptifm.  (Hijlory  of  Ethiopia , by  Labat.) 

The  beft  informed  travellers  relate  many  fuch  anecdotes,  of  a 
fimilar  preference  expreffcd  by  the  black  Sovereigns  of  Africa,  and 
of  fouthern  Afia.  Thomas  Rowe,  Ambaffador  from  England  at 
the  Court  of  the  Mogul  Selim-Scha , relates,  that  a very  cordial  re- 
ception was  given  by  this  powerful  Monarch,  to  certain  Portu- 
guefe  Jefuits,  who  had  come  as  miffionaries  into  his  dominions, 
with  a view  to  obtain,  through  their  means,  fome  women  of  their 
county  to  recruit  his  feraglio.  He  began  with  conferring  on  them 
Angular  privileges  ; had  apartments  provided  for  them  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  his  palace,  and  admitted  them  to  his  moll  intimate  fami- 
liarity : but  perceiving  that  thofe  good  fathers  difeovered  no  great 
inclination  to  gratify  his  defires,  he  pradtifed  a very  ingenious  ar- 
tifice to  draw  them  into  compliance.  He  exprefled  an  extreme 
partiality  to  the  C hriffian  Religion  ; and  pretending  that  he  was 
reftrained,  .merely  by  reafons  of  State,  from  openly  embracing  it, 

»«e  gave  ftndt  orders  to  two  of  his  nephews  to  attend  punctually  on 
* C c:itcchetlcal  inftrudtions  of  the  miffionaries.  When  the  young 
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This  farther  fuggefts  a reafon  why  it  will  be  for 
ever  impoulble  for  art  to  produce  a perfedd  imitation 
of  the  human  figure,  from  the  difficulty  of  uniting 

men  had  acquired  a competent  degree  of  knowledge,  he  enjoined 
them  to  get  themfelves  baptized,  and,  this  being  complied  with, 
lie  thus  addreffed  them  : “ It  is  now  no  longer  in  your  power  to 
“ marry  pagan  women,  and  of  this  country ; for  you  have  made 
“ profeffion  of  Chriftianity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  fathers,  who 
“ baptized  you,  to  procure  you  wives.  Tell  them  they  muft  fend 
“ to  Portugal  for  women  to  be  your  brides.”  The  young  profe- 
lytes  did  not  fail  to  make  this  demand  on  the  good  fathers  ; who, 
fufpedting  that  the  Mogul’s  real  intention,  in  marrying  his  ne- 
phews to  Portugueze  wives,  was  to  procure  a fupply  of  white 
■women  for  his1  feraglio,  refufed  to  engage  in  this  negotiation. 
Their  refufal  highly  incenfed  Selim  Scha , and  expofed  them  to 
much  perfecution  : he  immediately  commanded  his  nephews  to 
renounce  Chriftianity.  (Memoirs  of  Thomas  Rmue , Tbevenot's  Col- 
Jeflion.) 

The  black  colour  of  the  {kin  is,  as  we  {hall  prefently  fee,  a 
bleffing  from  Heaven  to  the  Nations  of  the  South,  becaufe  it 
abforbs  the  reflexes  of  the  burning  Sun  under  which  they  live. 
But  the  men  of  thofe  Nations  do  not  the  lei's,  on  that  account, 
confider  white  women  as  more  beautiful  than  the  black,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  they  think  the  day  more  beautiful  than  the 
night,  becaufe  the  harmonies  of  colours  and  of  lights  render  them - 
ielves  perceptible  in  the  complexion  of  the  whites,  whereas  they 
almoft  entirely  dil'appear  in  that  of  the  blacks,  who  can  pretend  to 
no  competition  with  the  others,  in  point  of  beauty,  except  as  to 
form  and  ftature. 

The  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  having  been  taken,  as 
we  have  juft  feen,  from  the  molt  beautiful  lorms  of  Nature,  are 
become,  in  their  turn,  models  of  beauty  tor  Man.  If  we  attend 
to  this,  we  fir  all  find,  that  the  forms  wkich  pleafe  us  moft  in 
works  of  art,  as  thofe  of  antique  vafes,  and  the  relations  of  height 
and  breadth  in  monuments,  have  been  taken  from  the  human  fi- 
gure. It  is  well  known  that  the  Ionic  column,  with  it’s  capital 
and  it’s  fiutings,  was  imitated  after  the  fliape,  the  head-drefs,  and 
the  drapery  of  the  Grecian  young  women. 
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in  it  all  the  harmonies ; and  from  the  ftill  greater 
difficulty  of  effecting  a complete  combination  of 
thofe  which  are  of  a different  nature.  For  example, 
the  Painter  may  fucceed  tolerably  in  imitating  the 
colours  of  the  face,  and  the  Sculptor  in  expreffing 
it's  forms.  But  were  an  attempt  made  to  unite  the 
harmony  of  colours  and  of  forms  in  a tingle  buff, 
fuch  a production  will  be  very  inferior  to  a mere 
picture,  or  to  a mere  piece  of  fculpture,  becaufe  it 
will  combine  particular  ditlonances  of  colours  and  of 
forms,  betides  their  general  difibnance,  which  is  ftill 
more  ftrongly  marked.  If  to  thefe  it  were  farther 
attempted  to  add  the  harmony  of  movements,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  an  automaton,  this  would  only  aggravate 
the  incongruity.  Were  art  to  continue  it’s  effort,  and 
try  to  betlow  the  gift  of  fpcech  likevvife,  this  muff 
produce  a fourth  diflonance,  which  would  be  abfo- 
lutely  hideous  ; for  here  the  intellectual  fyflcm  would 
claffi  frightfully  with  the  phylical  fyftem.  It  is,  ac- 
cordingly, matter  of  no  furprize  to  me,  that  St.  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  was  fo  fhocked  at  the  fpeaking  head,  in 
conftruCting  which,  his  matter  Albert  the  Great  had 
employed  fo  many  years,  that,  under  the  influence 
of  horror,  he  inflantly  broke  it  to  flhivers.  It  muff 
have  produced  on  him  the  fame  impreffion  which  he 
would  have  felt,  had  he  heard  an  articulate  voice 
ifluing  out  of  a dead  man’s  mouth.  Such  labours,  in 
general,  do  the  Artift  much  honour  ; but  they  de- 
monffrate  the  weaknefs  of  Art,  which  falls  below  Na- 
ture juft  in  proportion  as  it  aims  at  uniting  more  of 
her  harmonies.  Inftcad  of  blending  them,  as  Nature 
frerfclf  does.  Art  can  only  place  them  in  oppofition. 

All 
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All  this  proves  the  truth  of  the  principle  which  we 
have  laid  down,  namely,  that  harmony  refults  from 
the  union  of  two  contraries,  and  difcord  from  their 
collifion  : and  the  more  agreeable  that  the  harmonies 
of  an  object  are,  the  more  difgufting  are  it’s  difcord- 
ances.  This  is  the  real  origin  of  pleafure  and  of  dif- 
like,  in  phyfics  as  in  morals,  and  the  reafon  why  the 
fame  object  fo  frequently  excites  affection  and  aver- 
fion. 

A great  variety  of  very  interefting  reflections  re- 
main to  be  made  on  the  human  figure,  efpecially  by 
connedting  with  it  the  moral  fenfations,  which  alone 
give  expreffion  to  the  features.  We  (hall  introduce 
feme  of  thefe  in  the  fequel  of  this  Work,  when  we 
come  to  fpeak  of  fentiment.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  phy- 
fical  beauty  of  Man  is  fo  ft r iking,  in  the  eyes  even  of 
the  animal  creation,  that  to  it  principally  mufl  be 
aferibed  the  empire  which  he  exercifes  over  them,  in 
every  part  of  the  Earth.  The  feeble  flee  for  refuge 
under  his  protection,  and  the  moft  powerful  tremble 
at  fight  of  him.  Mathiola  relates,  that  the  lark  will 
lave  herfelf  amidft  troops  of  men,  when  fhe  perceives 
the  bird  of  prey  hovering  over  her.  The  reality  of 
this  inftindt  was  confirmed  to  me  by  an  officer  who 
was  once  an  eye-witnefs  of  one,  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  fleeing  for  fafety  among  a very  diflinguifhed 
fquadron  of  cavalry,  in  which  he  then  ferved  ; but 
the  trooper  whofe  particular  protection  fhe  fought, 
trampled  her  to  death  under  his  horfe’s  feet ; a moft 
barbarous  adtion,  which  drew  on  him,  and  juftly,  the 
indignation  of  every  good  man  in  the  corps. 

I myfelf  have  feen  a flag,  when  run  down  by  the 
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hounds,  appeal  with  fobs  for  relief,  to  the  compaflion 
of  perfons  accidentally  paffing  that  way.  Pliny  re- 
lates a.fimilar  faCt,  and  it  is  confident  with  my  own 
experience,  when  I was  in  the  Iflc  of  France,  which 
.1  have  detailed  in  the  journal  of  my  Voyage  to  that 
Ifland.  I have  feen,  in  the  farm-yards,  the  India- 
hens,  under  the  impulfe  of  love,  go  and  throw  them- 
felves  chuckling  at  the  feet  of  the  country-people.  If 
we  meet  lefs  frequently  with  indances  of  the  effeCt  of 
animal  conddencc  in  Man,  it  is  becaufe  of  the  noife 
of  our  fowling-pieces,  fearing  them  inceflantly,  and 
of  the  continual  other  perfecutions;  which  they  are 
doomed  to  undergo. 

It  is  well  known  with  what  familiarity  the  mon- 
keys, and  fowls  of  all  kinds,  approach  travellers  in 
the  foreds  of  India  * I have  feen  at  the  Cape  of 
Good-Hope,  in  Cape-town  itfelf,  the  fhores  of  the 
Sea  fwarming  with  water-fowls,  which  perched  con- 
fidently on  the  fh allops,  and  a large  wild  pelican 
playing  clofe  by  the  cuftom-houfe  with  a great  dog, 
whofe  head  fhe  took  into  her  enormous  beak.  This 
fpe&acle  conveyed  to  me,  from  the  moment  of  my 
anival,  a mod  powerful  impreflion  in  favour  of  the 
happinefs  of  that  country,  and  of  the  humanity  of 
it  s inhabitants  : nor  did  my  conjecture  deceive  me. 

But  dangerous  animals,  on  the  contrary,  are  feized 
with  terror  at  the  fight  of  Man,  unlefs  they  be  driven 
from  their  natural  bias  by  fome  prefling  neceflity. 
An  elephant  will  differ  himfelf  to  be  led  about  in 
Ada,  by  a little  child.  The  African  lion  retires 
growling,  from  the  cabin  of  the  Hottentot ; fur- 
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renders  up  to  him  the  poffeflions  of  his  anceftors,  and 
feeks  for  himfelf  a»kingdom  far  remote,  in  forcfts,  and 
among  rocks,  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  Man.  The 
immenfe  whale,  amidft  his  native  element,  trembles, 
and  flees  away  before  the  puny  bark  of  the  Laplander. 
And  thus,  to  this  day,  is  executed  that  all-potent 
Law,  which  fecured  empire  to  Man,  though  funk  into 
guilt  and  wretchednefs  : “ And  the  fear  of  you,  and 
“ the  dread  of  you,  (hall  be  upon  every  beaft  of  the 
“ earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air  ; upon  all  that 
“ moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the  fifties  of 
“ the  fea  ; into  your  hand  are  they  delivered.”  * 

It  is  Angularly  remarkable,  that,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  Nature,  there  is  no  animal  whatever,  nor 
plant,  nor  foflil,  nor  even  globe,  but  what  has  it’s 
confonance  and  it’s  contraft  out  of  itfelf,  Man  ex- 
cepted. No  one  vifible  being  enters  into  focicty  with 
him  but  cither  as  his  fervant  or  as  his  flave. 

We  muft,  undoubtedly,  reckon  among  the  human 
proportions,  that  Law  fo  univerfal,  and  fo  wonderful, 
which  produces  males  and  females  in  equal  numbers. 
Did  chance  prefide  over  the  generation  of  the  human 
race,  as  over  our  alliances,  we  fliould  one  year  have 
an  unmixed  crop  of  male  children,  and  another,  a 
race  entirely  female.  Some  nations  would  conflft 
wholly  of  men,  and  others,  wholly  of  women  ; but  all 
over  the  Globe,  the  two  fexes  are  born,  within  the 
fame  fpace  of  time,  equal  in  number.  A confonance 
fo  regular  clearly  demonfirates,  that  a Providence  is 
continually  watching  over  the  affairs  of  Mankind, 
notwithflanding  the  abfurdity  and  diforder  of  human 
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inftitutions.  This  may  be  confidered  as  a {landing 
teftimony  to  the  truth  of  our  Religion,  which,  like- 
wife,  limits  Man  to  one  Woman  in  marriage,  and  by 
this  conformity  to  natural  Laws,  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
feems  alone  to  have  emanated  from  the  Author  of 
Nature.  It  may  fairly  be  concluded,  on  the  contrary, 
that  a religion  which  permits  or  connives  at  a plura- 
lity of  wives,  muft  be  erroneous. 

V 

Ah  ! how  little  acquainted  are  they  with  the  Laws 
of  Nature,  who,  in  the  union  of  the  two  fexes,  look 
for  nothing  farther  than  the  pleafures  of  fenfe  ! They 
arc  only  culling  the  flowers  of  life,  without  once 
tailing  of  it’s  fruit.  The  fair  fex  ! this  is  the  phrafe 
of  our  men  of  pleafure  ; women  are  known  to  them 
under  no  other  idea.  But  the  fex  is  fair  only  to  per- 
fons  who  have  no  other  faculty  except  that  of  eye- 
fight.  It  is  befides,  to  thofe  who  have  a heart,  the 
creative  fex  which,  at  the  peril  of  life,  carries  Man 
for  nine  months  in  the  womb  ; and  the  cherishing  fex, 
which  fuckles  and  tends  him  in  infancy.  It  is  the 
pious  lex  which  conduces  him  to  the  altar  while  he 
is  yet  a child,  and  teaches  him  to  draw  in,  with  the 
milk  of  the  maternal  breaft,  the  love  of  a religion 
vhich  the  cruel  policy  of  men  would  frequently  ren- 
der odious  to  him.  It  is  the  pacific  fex,  which  fheds 
not  the  blood  of  a fellow-creature  ; the  lympathizing 
fex,  which  minifters  to  the  fick,  and  handles  without 
hurting  them. 

-To  no  purpofe  does  Man  pretend  to  boafl  of  his 
power  and  his  flrength  ; if  his  robuft  hands  are  able 
to  fubdue  iron  and  brafs,  thofe  of  the  woman,  more 
dextrous,  and  more  ufcfully  employed,  can  fpin  into 
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threads  the  flax  and  the  fleeces  of  the  fheep.  The 
one  encounters  gloomy  care  with  the  maxims  of  phi- 
lofophy  * the  other  banifhes  it  by  fportivenefs  and 
gaiety.  The  one  oppofes  to  external  evils  the  force 
of  his  reafon  ; the  other,  far  happier,  eludes  them 
by  the  mobility  of  her’s.  If  the  man  fometimes  con- 
flders  it  as  his  glory  to  bid  defiance  to  danger  in  the 
field  of  battle,  the  woman  triumphs,  in  calmly  meet- 
ing dangers  more  inevitable,  and  frequently  more 
cruel,  on  her  bed,  and  under  the  banners  of  plea- 
furc.  Thus,  they  have  been  created  to  fupport  to- 
gether the  ills  of  life,  and  to  form,  by  their  union* 
the  molt  powerful  of  confonances,  and  the  fweetetl 
of  contrails. 

I am  obliged,  by  the  plan  of  my  Work,  to  proceed* 
and  to  refrain  from  purfuing  my  reflections  on  fnb- 
je&s  to  interefting  as  tbe  marriage,  and  the  beauty* 
of  Man  and  Woman.  I muft,  however,  hazard  fome 
farther  obfervations,  extracted  from  my  ftore,  in  or- 
der to  induce  others  to  dive  into  his  rich  mine,  with 
the  additional  value  of  novelty. 

All  Philofophers  who  have  made  Man  their  parti- 
cular ftudy,  are  agreed,  and  with  good  reafon,  that 
he  is  the  mod  wretched  of  all  animals.  Mott  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  fenfible  that  an  aflbeiate  was  ne-» 
cefiary  to  him,  to  relieve  his  burthens,  and  they  have 
made  his  happinefs,  in  part,  to  confift  of  friendfhip. 
This  is  an  evident  dcmontlration  of  human  weaknefs 
and  mifery  ; for  were  Man  naturally  firong,  he  would 
Hand  in  no  need  of  cither  aflbeiate  or  afliftance. 
Elephants  and  lions  live  folitary  in  the  foretls.  They 

need  rd  friends,  becaufc  Nature  has  made  them  ftrong. 
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It  is  very  remarkable  that  when  the  Ancients  give 
Us  a reprelentation  of  perfect  frienclfhip,  it  is  always 
reftridled  to  two,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  hu- 
man weaknefs  ; for  man  is  frequently  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  deriving  his  felicity  from  the  concurring 
interpofition  of  many  beings  fimilar  to  himfelf.  Se- 
veral reafons  may  be  affigned  for  this  reftriction,  the 
principal  of  which  are  deducible  from  the  nature  of 
the  human  heart,  which,  from  it’s  very  weaknefs,  is 
capable  of  attaching  itfclf  to  only  one  object  at  once; 
and  which,  being  compounded  of  oppofite  paffions 
that  maintain  a perpetual  counterpoife,  is,  in  fome 
fenfe,  both  ablive  and  paffive,  and  tlands  in  need  of 
loving  and  of  being  beloved,  of  comforting  and  of 
being  comforted,  of  honouring  and  of  being  honour- 
ed, and  fo  on.  Accordingly,  all  the  friend  (Trips  cele- 
brated in  the  hiftoric  page,  exifted  only  between  two 
perfons  $ fuch  as  thofe  of  Cajior  and  Pollux  ; of  The- 


Jeus  and  Perithous  ; of  Hercules  and  Iolas  ; of  Qrejle s 
and  Pylades  ; of  Alexander  and  Heplicjlion , and  many 
others. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  thofe  fingular 
friend  (hips  have  ever  been  aflociated  with  virtuous 
and  heroic  actions  ; but  whenever  the  union  compre- 
hended more  perfons  than  two,  it  was  fpeedily  dif- 
folvcd  by  difcord,  or,  if  permitted  to  fubfift  for  any 
length  of  time,  became  famous  only  for  the  mifehief 
which  it  brought  on  Mankind  : fuch  was  that  of  the 
triumvirate  among  the  Romans.  In  cafes  when  the 
afiociates,  in  fuch  alliances,  were  ft  ill  more  numerous, 
the  mifehief  which  they  did  was  always  in  proportion 
to  the  greatneis  of  the  number  of  which  they  confift- 
VoL-  IJ*  C ed. 
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ed.  Thus,  the  tyranny  of  the  Decemviri  at  Rome 
exhibited  a violence  ftill  more  cruel  than  that  of  the 
Triumviri,  for  it  fpread  deftrudtion,  we  may  venture 
to  fay,  without  paflion,  and  in  cold  blood. 

There  are,  likewife,  triummillvirates,  and  decem- 
millvirates  : thefe  are  your  various  defcriptions  of 
Corps.  With  good  reafon  have  they  obtained  the 
appellation  of  Corps  ; for  they  frequently  have  a cen- 
tre diftindt  from  their  Country,  of  which  they  ought 
only  to  be  members.  They  have,  likewife,  views  dif- 
tindt  from  thofc  of  their  Country,  a diftindt  ambition, 
and  diftindt  interefts.  They  are,  with  relation  to  the 
reft  of  the  citizens,  inconftant,  detached,  deftitute  of 
an  objedt,  and  frequently  deftitute  alfo  of  the  fpirit  of 
patriotifm  : they  are  that,  in  a word,  which  regular 
troops  are  with  relation  to  light  troops.  They  will, 
not  buffer  them  to  appear  in  an  avenue  along  which 
they  themfelves  are  advancing,  and  difpoftefs  them 
of  the  pofts  which  they  may  have  occupied,  the  whole 
length  of  their  route.  How  many  revolutions  have 
been  eftedted  in  Ruffia  by  the  Strelitzes ; in  Rome, 
by  the  Pretorian  guards  ; at  Conftantinople,  by  the 
Janizaries  j and  ellewhere,  by  Corps  ftill  more  politi- 
cal ! Thus,  by  a juft  re-adtion  of  Providence,  the  fpi- 
rit of  Corps  has  been  as  fatal  to  countries,  as  the  fpi- 
rit of  Country  has  itfelf  been  to  Mankind. 

If  the  heart  of  Man  admits  of  but  a ftngle  objedt, 
what  judgment  (hall  we  form  of  our  modern  friend- 
fhips,  embracing  as  they  do,  fuch  a multiplicity  ? Un- 
doubtedly, if  a man  has  thirty  friends,  he  can  beftow 
on  each  of  them  only  the  thirtieth  part  of  his  affec- 
tion, and  can  receive,  in  return,  no  greater  proportion 
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of  theirs.  He  miift  of  neceffity,  therefore,  deceive 
them ; for  no  one  is  difpofed  to  be  a friend  by  fractions. 

But,  if  the  truth  may  be  told,  fuch  friendfhips  are 
merely  confederacies  of  ambition  ; relations  intercfted 
and  purely  political,  employed  entirely  in  pradtifing 
mutual  illufion,  in  the  view  of  aggrandizing  them- 
felves  at  the  expenfe  of  Society  ; and  which  would 
be  productive  of  unfpeakable  mifchief,  were  they 
more  clofely  united  among  themfelves,  and  unlefs 
they  were  counterbalanced  by  oppofite  confederacies. 
Almoft  all  our  general  atlociations,  accordingly,  iffue 
in  inteftine  wars.  On  the  other  hand,  I do  not  fpeak 
of  the  inconveniencies  which  refult  from  particular 
unions,  rather  too  intimate.  The  mod  celebrated 
friendfhips  of  Antiquity  have  not  been,  in  this  re- 
fpeCt,  wholly  exempt  from  fufpicion,  though,  I am 
perfuaded,  they  were  as  virtuous  as  the  perfons  who 
were  the  objeCts  of  them. 

The  Author  of  Nature  has  given  to  each  of  us,  in 
our  own  fpecies,  a natural  friend,  completely  adapted 
to  all  the  demands  of  human  life,  capable  of  fupply- 
ing  all  the  affeCtions  of  the  heart,  and  all  the  refllefs- 
nefs  of  temperament.  He  fays,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  World  : “ It  is  not  good  that  the  man  fhould 
“ be  alone  : I will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him  ; 
ar*d  the  Lord  God  made  Woman,  and  brought 
her  unto  the  Man.”'*  Woman  pleafes  all  our 
fenles  by  her  form  and  by  her  graces.  She  has,  in 
her  charadter,  every  thing  that  can  intereft  the  heart 
of  Man,  and  at  every  ftage  of  human  life.  She  me- 
iifs,  by  the  long  and  painful  folicitudes  which  flic 

* Genefis,  chap.  ii.  vcr,  18,  22. 
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exercifes  over  our  infancy,  our  refpedt  as  a mother, 
and  our  gratitude  as  a nude  ; afterward,  as  Man  ad- 
vances to  youth,  die  attracts  all  his  love  as  a miftrefs; 
and  in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  all  his  tendernefs  as 
a wife,  his  confidence  as  a faithful  fieward,  his  protec- 
tion, as  being  feeble  ; and,  even  in  old  age,  fhe  merits 
our  higheft  confideration,  as  the  fource  of  pofterity, 
and  our  intimacy,  as  a friend  who  has  been  the  compa- 
nion of  our  good  and  bad  fortune  through  life.  Her 
gaiety,  nay,  her  very  caprices,  balance,  at  all  feafons, 
the  gravity,  and  the  over-reflective  conftancy  of  Man, 
and  acquire,  reciprocally,  a preponderancy  over  him. 

Thus,  the  defects  of  the  one  fex,  and  the  excefs 
of  the  other,  are  an  exact  mutual  compenfation. 
They  are  formed,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreffion,  to  be 
grooved  into  each  other,  like  the  correfponding  pieces 
of  carpenters- work,  the  prominent  and  retreating 
parts  of  which  conftitute  a vcfiel,  fit  to  launch  on  the 
ftormy  ocean  of  life,  and  to  attain  additional  fiiength 
from  the  very  buffetings  of  the  tempeft.  Had  we  not 
been  informed  by  a Sacred  1 radition,  that  M oman 
was  extra  died  from  the  fide  of  Man  ; and  though  this 
(rrcat  truth  were  not  every  clay  manifefted,  in  the 
wonderful  birth  of  the  children  of  the  two  fexes  in 
equal  numbers,  we  fiiould  be  fpeedily  inftrudted  in 
it  by  our  wants.  Man  without  the  Woman  and  Wo- 
man without  the  Man,  are  imperfedt  beings,  in  the 
order  of  Nature.  But,  the  greater  contraft  there  is 
in  their  characters,  the  more  complete  union  there  is 
in  their  harmonies.  It  is,  as  we  have  already  biiefly 
hinted,  from  their  oppofitions  in  talents,  in  tafies,  in 
fortunes,  that  the  moll  intenfe  and  the  rnoft  durable 
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affection  is  produced.  Marriage  is,  therefore,  the 
friendship  of  Nature,  and  the  only  real  union  which 
is  not  expoled,  like  thofe  which  exifl  among  men,  to 
eft  ran  gem  ent,  to  rivalfhip,  to  jealouftes,  and  to  the 
changes  which  time  is  effecting  in  our  inclinations. 

But,  wherefore  are  there  fo  few  happy  marriages 
among  us  ? I anfvver,  becaufe  with  us  the  fexes  have 
divefted  themfelves  each  of  it’s  proper  nature,  and  af- 
fumed  the  other.  It  is  becaufe  the  women,  with  us, 
adopt  the  manners  of  men,  from  education ; and  men 
the  manners  of  women,  from  habit.  The  women 
have  been  defpoiled  of  the  graces,  and  of  the  talents, 
peculiar  to  their  fex,  by  the  mailers,  the  fciences,  the 
cuftoms,  the  occupations  of  men.  There  is  no  way 
left  fave  one,  but  that  is  infallible,  to  bring  both  back 
to  Nature ; it  is  to  infpire  them  with  a tafte  for  Re- 
ligion. By  Religion,  I do  not  mean  attachment  to 
ceremonies,  or  fyftems  of  Theology  ; but  the  religion 
of  the  heart,  pure,  Simple,  unostentatious  ; fuch  as  it 
is  fo  beautifully  depicted  in  the  Gofpel. 

Religion  will  reftore  to  the  two  fexes,  not  only 
their  moral  character,  but  their  physical  beauty.  It 
is  not  climate,  it  is  not  aliment,  it  is  not  bodily  exercife, 
nor  all  thefe  together,  which  form  human  beauty ; it  is 
the  moral  fentiment  of  virtue,  which  cannot  fubfift  in- 
dependently of  Religion.  Aliment  and  exercife,  no 
doubt,  contribute  greatly  to  the  magnitude  and  the 
expansion  of  the  body  ; but  they  have  no  manner  of 
infl  uence  on  the  beauty  of  the  face,  which  is  the  true 
phySionomy  of  the  foul.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  fee  perfons  tall  and  robuft  difguflingly  ugly  • with 
the  ftature  of  a giant,  and  the  face  of  a monkey. 
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Beauty  of  face  is  to  fuch  a degree  the  expreffion  of 
the  harmonies  of  the  foul,  that,  in  every  country, 
thofe  claffes  of  citizens  who  are,  from  their  condi- 
tion, obliged  to  live  with  others  in  a date  of  con- 
Itraint,  are  fenfibly  the  homelietl  of  the  fociety.  The 
truth  of  this  obfervation  may  be  afcertained,  particu- 
larly among  the  noblefle  of  many  of  our  provinces, 
who  live  with  each  other  in  the  perpetual  jealoufy  of 
rank,  and  with  their  neighbours  of  an  inferior  order, 
in  a ftate  of  unremitting  hoftility,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  prerogatives.  Mott  of  thofe  Nobles 
prefent  a complexion  bilious  and  parched.  They  are 
meagre,  fulky,  and  perceptibly  uglier  than  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  fame  diftridt,  though  they  breathe 
the  fame  air,  live  on  the  fame  aliments,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, enjoy  a fuperior  degree  of  fortune.  Accord- 
ingly, they  are  far  from  being  gentlemen  both  in 
name  and  in  fa 61.  Nay,  there  is  a Nation  bordering 
upon  ours,  the  fubjedts  of  which  are  as  much  cele- 
brated, all  over  Europe,  for  their  pride  as  for  their 
homelinefs.  All  thofe  men  are  rendered  hard-fa- 
voured from  the  fame  caufes  that  moft  of  our  chil- 
dren degenerate  in  look  ; who,  however  amiable  in 
early  life,  become  ugly  on  going  to  college,  from  the 
miferies  and  irkfomenefs  of  thele  inftitutions.  I fay 
nothing  of  their  natural  chaiadler,  which  undeigoes 
the  fame  revolution  with  their  phyfionomy  ; this  lalt 
being  always  a confecpience  of  the  other. 

The  fame  thing  does  not  hold  good  refpedling  the 
noblefte  of  fome  other  of  our  provincial  diftridts,  and 
■jjie  nobility  of  other  parts  of  Europe.  T-heie,  living, 
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and  with  their  compatriots,  are,  in  general,  the  hand- 
fomeft  men  of  their  Nation,  becaufe  their  focial  and 
benevolent  fpirit  is  not  in  a flate  of  inccfiant  con- 
ftraint  and  anxiety. 

To  the  fame  moral  caufes  may  be  referred  the 
beauty  of  the  features  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  phy- 
fionomies,  where  we  generally  meet  with  models  fo 
exquifite  in  their  ftatues  and  medallions.  They  were 
beautiful,  becaufe  they  were  happy  ; they  lived  in 
cordial  union  with  their  equals,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  popular  favour  with  the  citizens  at  large.  Betides, 
there  were  among  them  no  melancholy,  moping, 
monkith  intiitutions,  timilar  to  thole  of  our  colleges, 
contrived  to  disfigure  the  whole  youth  of  a Nation  at 
once.  The  defendants  of  thofe  fame  Nations  are, 
at  this  day,  far  from  exhibiting  a rcfemblance  to  their 
anceftors,  though  the  climate  of  their  country  is  not 
in  the  fmallett  degree  changed. 

It  is,  farther,  to  moral  caufes  that  we  muft  refer 
the  Angularly  dignified  phyfionomies  of  the  great 
Lords  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  as  is  vifible  in  their 
portraits.  In  general,  perfons  of  quality  being,  by 
their  rank,  elevated  above  the  reft  of  the  Nation,  do 
not  live  continually  at  daggers  drawing  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  other  fubjedts  of  the  State,  as  is 
the  cafe  of  moft  of  our  fmall  country-gentlemen. 
Befides,  they  are  ufually  educated  under  the  pater- 
nal roof,  that  is,  under  the  bleffed  influence  of  do- 
meftic  enjoyment,  and  far  remote  from  jeaioufy  and 
ftrife.  But  thofe  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  had  this 
diflinguifhed  advantage  over  their  pofterity,  that  they 
were  taught  to  value  themfelves  on  beneficence,  and 
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popular  affability,  and  on  bellowing  their  patronage 
upon  talents  and  virtue,  wherever  they  found  them. 
I.  here  is  not,  pci  haps,  a great  family  of  that  period, 
but  what  has  the  honour  to  boalt  of  having  brought 
forward,  and  railed  into  diftindtion,  fome  one  man  of 
obfeure  birth,  or  of  the  inferior  Nobility,  who  after- 
wards rendered  himfelf  illufirious,  by  means  of  fuch 
fup port,  in  arts,  in  literature,  in  the  church,  or  in  the 
army. 

Thefe  grandees  adted  thus,  in  imitation  of  the  So- 
vereign, or,  perhaps,  from  a remainder  of  the  fpirit  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  feudal  government,  which 
then  expired.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  hand- 
fome,  becaufe  they  were  contented  and  happy  ; and 
this  noble  emotion  of  foul  toward  beneficence,  has  im- 
prefled  on  their  phyfionomya  majeflic  charadter,  which 
will  ever  diftinguifh  them  from  the  men  of  preceding 
ages,  and  ftill  more  from  that  which  has  fucceeded. 

Obfervations  of  this  kind  arc  not  an  objedt  of  cu- 
riofity  merely  : they  are  of  much  more  importance 
than  is  generally  apprehended  ; for  it  follows  as  a 
nccefTary  confeqnence,  that  in  order  to  form  in  a Na- 
tion beautiful  children,  and,  of  courfe,  handfome 
men,  in  both  the  phyfical  and  moral  fenfe  of  the 
word,  it  is  not  neceflary,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
certain  medical  men,  to  fubjedt  the  human  fpecies 
to  regular  purgations,  and  under  particular  afpedtsof 
the  Moon.  Children  reflridted  to  a rigid  regimen 
of  this  fort,  as  are  moft  of  thole  of  our  Phylicians 
and  Apothecaries,  all  prefent  wan  pallcboard  figures; 
and  when  grown  up,  pale  complexions,  and  bilious 
temperaments,  like  their  fathers. 
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In  order  to  render  children  beautiful,  you  mud  * 
render  them  phyfically,  but  above  all,  morally  happy. 
You  muft  prevent  every  podible  occafion  of  vexation 
to  them,  not  by  kindling  in  their  breads  dangerous 
and  headdrong  paffions,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fpoiled 
children,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  teaching  them  to 
curb  fuch  as  they  have  from  Nature,  and  which  fo- 
ci ety  is  ever  exciting  into  a date  of  fermentation  ; and 
efpecially,  by  guarding  againd  the  communication  of 
every  thing  unnatural,  fuch  as  ufelefs  and  irkfome 

talks,  emulations,  rivalfhips,  and  the  like But  we 

(hall  refume  this  important  fubjedt  at  greater  length 
hereafter. 

The  uglinefs  of  a child  is  to  be  imputed,  in  almod 
every  cafe,  to  his  nurfe,  or  to  his  preceptor.  I have 
fometimes  obferved,  among  fo  many  daffes  of  fociety 
more  or  lcfs  disfigured  by  our  inftitutions,  dome  fa- 
milies Angularly  beautiful.  On  enquiring  into  the 
caufe  of  this,  I have  found  that  thole  families,  though 
of  the  commonalty,  were  happier,  in  a moral  refpedt, 
than  thofe  of  other  citizens  ; that  the  mothers  had 
fuckled  their  own  children  ; that  the  young  people 
had  learned  their  occupations  under  the  paternal  roof 
and  infpedtion  ; that  they  had  been  treated  with 
much  tendernefs  and  indulgence  ; that  their  parents 
we;e  fondly  attached  to  each  other ; that  they  all 
lived  together,  notwithdanding  the  hardfhips  of  their 
l°w  condition,  in  a date  of  liberty  and  cordiality, 
which  rendered  them  good,  happy,  and  fatisded. 

I have  thence  deduced  this  other  confequence  : 
That  we  frequently  make  a falfc  edimate  of  the  hap- 
pmets  of  human  life.  On  feeing  here  a Gardener, 
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with  the  port  of  a Roman  Emperor ; and  there  a great 
Lord,  with  the.  matk  of  a flavc,  I imagined,  at  firfl, 
that  Nature  had  committed  a miftake.  But  expe- 
rience demon ftrates,  that  the  great  Lord  in  queftion 
is,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  death, 
placed  in  a feries  of  pofitions,  which  permit  him  not 
to  gratify  his  own  inclination  three  times  a year.  For 
he  is  under  the  neceflity,  from  his  infancy  upward, 
to  do  the  will,  firfl  of  his  preceptors  and  matters  ; in 
more  advanced  life,  that  of  his  prince,  of  minifters  of 
ftate,  of  his  rivals,  nay,  frequently,  that  of  his  ene- 
mies. Thus  he  finds  fetters  innumerable  in  his  very 
dignities.  Our  Gardener,  on  the  other  hand,  pafies 
his  whole  life  without  being  expofed  to  the  flighted: 
contradiction.  Like  the  Centurion,  in  the  Gofpel, 
he  fays  to  his  fervant.  Come,  and  he  cometh  ; and  to 
another.  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  This  demon- 
ftrates,  that  Providence  has  afligned  to  our  very  paf- 
fions  a part  widely  different  from  that  which  focicty 
prefents  to  them  ; for,  in  cafes  innumerable,  the  molt 
unrelenting  flavery  is  impofed,  together  with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  honours  ; and,  in  the  meaneft  of  hu- 
man conditions,  we  frequently  find  the  pofleflion  of 
the  moll  unbounded  empire. 

Befides,  perfons  who  have  been  disfigured  by  the 
corruptive  impreflion  of  vicious  education  and  habits, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  reform  their  looks  ; and  I 
fay  this  principally  for  the  fake  of  our  females,  who, 
in  order  to  gain  this  point,  apply  white  and  red,  and 
patch  up  faces,  like  thofc  of  dolls,  utterly  deftitute  of 
chara&cr.  After  all  they  are  in  the  right ; for  it  is 
much  better  to  conceal  character  altogether,  than  to 
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exhibit  that  of  the  cruel  paffions  which  are  often  prey- 
ing upon  them  ; efpecially  to  the  eyes  of  fo  many  of 
the  other  fex,  who  ftudy  character,  merely  to  take 
the  advantage  of  it.  There  are  infallible  means  in 
their  power  of  acquiring  a beauty  altogether  irrefifli- 
ble.  It  is  to  be  internally  good,  gentle,  compaffion- 
ate,  fenlible,  beneficent,  and  devout.  Thefe  affec- 
tions of  a virtuous  foul  will  imprcfs  on  their  features 
charadlers  altogether  celeftial,  which  will  appear  beau- 
tiful even  to  the  fartheft  extremity  of  old  age. 

Nay,  I will  venture  fo  far  as  to  affirm,  that  the 
hardier  the  traits  may  be  in  homely  perfons,  who  have 
differed  degradation  from  a faulty  education,  the 
more  fublime  and  imprefiive  will  be  the  contrails 
produced  in  them  by  thofe  which  they  acquire  from 
habits  of  virtue  ; for,  when  we  find  goodnefs  under 
an  unpromidng  exterior,  we  are  as  agreeably  furpriz- 
ed  as  at  finding  violets  and  primrofes  under  a fhrub- 
bery  of  briars  and  thorns.  Such  was  the  fenfation 
infpired  on  a firfl  introduction  to  the  crabbed-looking 
M.  de  Turenne  ; and  fuch,  in  our  days,  is  that  which 
we  feel  at  the  brft  afpedl  of  a certain  northern  Prince, 
as  juftly  celebrated  for  his  goodnefs,  as  the  King,  his 
bi other,  has  rendered  himfelf  by  his  victories.  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  the  repelling  outfide  of  thefe  two 
great  men,  may  have  greatly  contributed  to  give  a 
peculiar  prominency  to  the  excellence  of  their  heart. 
Such  too  was  the  beauty  of  Socrates , who,  with  the 
features  of  a profligate,  delighted  every  eye,  while  he 
difeourfed  of  virtue. 

But  to  no  purpofe  will  a man  attempt  to  decorate 
his  countenance  with  the  indications  of  good  qua- 
lities. 
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litics,  to  which  his  heart  is  a ft  ranger.  This  falfe 
beauty  produces  an  eftedt  ft  ill  more  difgufting  than 
the  moft  decided  uglinefs  ; for  when,  attradled  by  an 
apparent  goodnefs,  we  actually  find  difhonefty  and 
perfidy,  we  are  feized  with  horror,  as  when  we  find 
a ferpent  lurking  in  a bed  of  flowers.  Such  is  thq 
deteftable  character  generally  afcribcd  to  courtiers. 

Moral  beauty,  then,  is  that  after  which  we  are 
bound  to  afpire,  that  it’s  divine  irradiations  may  be 
diffufed  over  our  features,  and  over  our  adlions.  To 
no  purpole  will  a Prince  himfelf  make  his  boaft  of 
high  birth,  riches,  credit,  wit ; the  People,  in  order 
to  know  him,  muft  look  him  in  the  face.  The  Peo- 
ple form  their  judgment  of  him  entirely  from  the 
phyfionomy  : it  is  in  every  country  the  firft,  anc^ 
frequently  the  laft  letter  of  recommendation. 

OF  CONCERTS. 

Concert  is  an  order  formed  of  feveral  harmonies  of 
various  kinds.  It  differs  from  fimple  order  in  this, 
that  the  laft  is  frequently  nothing  but  a feries  of  har- 
monies of  the  fame  fpecies. 

Every  particular  Work  of  Nature  prefents,  in  dif- 
ferent kinds,  harmonics,  confonances,  contrafts  ; and 
forms  a real  concert.  This  we  thall  more  amply  un- 
fold in  the  Study  which  treats  of  plants.  It  may 
henceforward  be  confidered  as  a well-founded  re- 
mark, on  the  fubjedt  of  thofc  harmonies,  and  of  thofe 
contrafts,  that  vegetables  whofe  flowers  have  the 
lcaft  luflre  are  frequented  by  animals  of  the  moft 
brilliant  colours  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ve- 
getables which  are  moft  highly  coloured,  ferve  as  an 
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afylum  to  the  clutkieft  animals.  This  is  particularly 
evident  in  countries  fituated  between  the  Tropics  ; 
where  the  trees  and  herbage,  which  have  few  if  any 
apparent  flowers,  lodge  and  fnpport  birds,  infedts, 
nay  monkies,  of  the  moft  lively  colours.  It  is  in  the 
plains  of  India  that  the  peacock  difplays  his  gaudy 
plumage,  on  a fhrubbery  defpoiled  of  verdure  by  the 
burning  heat  of  the  Sun.  In  the  fame  climate  it  is 
that  the  parrot  race,  confifting  of  fo  many  different 
fpecies,  enamelled  with  a thoufand  various  colours, 
perch  on  the  gray  bough  of  the  palm-tree,  and  that 
clouds  of  little  paroquets,  green  as  the  emerald,  alight 
on  fields  embrowned  by  the  lengthened  heats  of 
Summer. 

In  our  temperate  regions,  on  the  contrary,  moft  of 
our  birds  are  dull-coloured,  becaufe  moft  of  our  ve- 
getables have  flowers  and  fruits  with  fhining  colours. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  fuch  of  our  birds  and  in- 
fedts as  have  lively  colours  ufually  choofe  for  their 
habitation  vegetables  that  have  no  apparent  flowers, 
ft  hus,  the  heath-cock  glitters  on  the  gray  verdure  of 
the  pine,  whofe  apples  ferve  him  for  food,  The  gold- 
finch builds  his  neft  in  the  rough  fullers- thiftle.  The 
moft  beautiful  of  our  caterpillars,  which  is  marbled 
with  fcarlct,  is  to  be  found  on  a fpecies  of  the  tithymal, 
that  ufually  grows  in  the  fands,  and  amidft  the  quar- 
ries of  the  foreft  of  Fontainblcau.  On  the  contrarv, 
our  birds  of  dufky  hue  inhabit  fhrubbery  with  gay- 
coloured  flowers,  ft  he  black-headed  bullfinch  builds 
his  neft  in  the  white-thorn,  and  that  lovely  bird  exhi- 
bits a farther  moft  agreeable  conlbnance  and  cont.raft 
with  the  prickly  fhrub  where  he  reftdes,  by  his  blood- 
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flained  brCaft,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  his  fong.  The 
nightingale,  with  brown  plumage,  delights  to  nel- 
tle  in  the  rofe-bufh,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  oriental  Poets,  who  have  founded  many  a charm- 
ing fable  on  the  loves  of  that  melancholy  bird  for  the 
rofe. 

I could  here  exhibit  a multitude  of  other  harmo- 
nies, of  a fimilar  nature,  refpecfting  the  animals  both 
of  our  own,  and  of  foreign  countries.  I have  colledl- 
ed  thefe  to  a very  confiderable  number  ; but,  I ac- 
knowledge, they  are  too  incomplete  to  admit  of  my 
forming  of  them  the  entire  concert  of  one  plant.  I 
jfhall,  however,  treat  the  fubjedl  more  at  large  under 
the  article  of  vegetables.  It  will  be  fufficient,  at  pre- 
fent,  to  produce  a lingle  example,  which  incontefta- 
bly  proves  the  exiftcnce  of  thofe  harmonic  Laws  of 
Nature : it  is  this,  that  they  fubfilt  even  in  places  not 
expofed  to  the  view  of  the  Sun.  We  always  find,  in 
the  cells  of  the  mole,  fragments  of  the  bulbous  root 
of  the  colchica,  clofe  by  the  neft  of  her  young.  Now, 
let  any  one  examine  the  plants  which  ufually  grow  in 
our  meadows,  and  he  will  find  none  which  forms 
more  harmonies  and  contrails  with  the  black  colour 
of  the  mole,  than  the  white,  impurpled,  and  lilach- 
flowers  of  the  colchica.  This  plant,  likewife,  fur- 
nifhes  powerful  means  of  defence  to  the  feeble  mole 
againfl  her  natural  enemy  the  dog,  who  is  continually 
hunting  after  her  in  the  meadows  ; for  he  is  poifoned 
if  he  eats  it.  For  this  reafon,  the  colchica  has  ob- 
tained the  trivial  name  of  dog-bane.  1 he  mole,  then, 
finds  a fupply  of  food  for  her  neceflities,  and  a pro- 

tc&ion  againfl  her  enemies,  in  the  colchica,  as  the 
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bull-finch  does  in  the  white-thorn.  Such  harmonies 
are  not  only  very  agreeable  objedts  of  fpeculation^ 
but  may  be  turned  to  very  good  practical  account ; 
for,  from  what  has  juft  been  fuggefted,  it  will  follow, 
that  if  you  with  to  allure  the  bullfinch  to  your  fhrub- 
bery,  you  have  only  to  plant  the  white-thorn  ; and  if 
you  would  clear  your  grounds  of  the  mole,  extermi- 
nate the  bulbs  of  the  colchica. 

If  to  each  plant  are  added  it’s  elementary  harmo- 
nies, fuch  as  thofe  of  the  feafon  when  it  appears  ; of 
the  foil  and  fituation  in  which  it  vegetates  ; the  ef- 
fects of  the  dews,  and  of  the  reflexes  of  the  light  on 
it’s  foliage ; the  movements  which  it  undergoes  from 
the  adlion  of  the  winds ; it’s  contrafts  and  confo- 
nances  with  other  plants,  and  with  the  quadrupeds, 
the  birds,  and  the  infedts,  which  are  peculiar  to  it; 
and  you  will  perceive  a delightful  concert  formed  all 
aiound,  the  harmonies  of  which  are  ftill  unknown  to 
us.  It  is  only,  however,  by  purfuing  this  track,  that 
we  fhall  be  enabled  to  obtain  a glimpfeof the  immenfe 
and  magnificent  edifice  of  Nature.  I would  earneft- 
ly  intreat  Naturalills,  perfons  fond  of  gardening. 
Painters,  nay  Poets  likewife,  thus  to  profecute  their 
ftudies,  and  to  take  frequent  draughts  from  this  pe- 
rennial fpnng  of  tafte  and  of  delight.  They  will  be- 
hold new  worlds  arifing  into  view,  and,  without  re- 
moving from  their  own  Horizon,  they  will  make  dif- 
cov cries  infinitely  more  curious  than  thofe  which  are 
contained  in  our  books  and  cabinets,  where  the  pro- 
c u 61  ions  of  the  Univerfe  arc  frittered  away  and  dis- 
joined in  the  petty  drawers  of  our  mechanical  fyf- 
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I know  not,  at  prefent,  what  name  I ought  to 
give  to  the  conformities  which  thofe  particular  con- 
certs have  with  Man.  Certain  it  undoubtedly  is, 
that  there  is  no  Work  of  Nature  but  what  flrcngth- 
ens  it’s  particular  concert,  or  if  you  will,  it’s  na- 
tural character,  by  the  habitation  of  Man  ; and 
which  docs  not  communicate,  in  it’s  turn,  to  the 
habitation  of  Man,  fome  exprellion  of  grandeur, 
of  gaiety,  of  terror,  or  of  majefty.  There  is  no  ver- 
dant mead  but  what  is  rendered  more  cheerful  by 
a dance  of  fhepherdefles.and  their  fwains  ; and  no 
tempelt  but  what  acquires  additional  horror  from 
the  fbipwreck  of  a velfel.  Nature  raifes  the  phylical 
charadter  of  her  Works  to  a fublime  moral  charadter, 
by  colledting  them  around  mankind.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  defcant  at  large  on  the  new  order  of  fenti- 
ments  hereby  fuggefted.  I fatisfy  myfelf  at  prefent 
with  oblerving,  That  fhe  not  only  employs  particu- 
lar concerts  to  exprefs,  in  detail,  the  charadters  of  her 
Works  ; but  when  fhe  means  to  exprefs  thefe  fame 
charadters  on  the  great  fcale,  fhe  combines  a multi- 
tude of  harmonies  and  of  contrafts  of  the  fame  kind, 
in  order  to  form  of  them  one  great  general  concert, 
which  has  only  a fingle  exprellion,  let  the  field  of  re- 
prefentation  be  ever  fo  extenfive. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  order  to  exprefs  the  malefi- 
cent charadtcr  of  a venomous  plant,  fhe  combines  in 
it  clafhing  oppofitions  of  the  forms  and  colours  which 
are  the  indications  of  that  maleficence  ; fuch  as  re- 
treating and  bri lily  forms,  livid  colours,  dark  giccns, 

with  white  and  black  fpots,  virulent  fmells But 

when  fhe  means  to  charadterize  a whole  difiridt  that 
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is  unwholefome,  fhe  colledls  a multitude  of  fimilar 
diflonances.  The  air  is  loaded  with  thick  fogs,  the 
turbid  waters  exhale  only  naufeous  fmells,  no  veget- 
able thrives  on  the  putrid  foil  but  fuch  as  are  dif- 
gufling,  the  dracunculus,  for  inftance,  the  flower  of 
which  exhibits  the  form,  the  colour,  and  the  fmell  of 
an  ulcer.  If  any  tree  arifes  in  the  cloudy  atmof- 
phere,  it  is  the  yew  only,  whofe  red  and  fmoky  trunk 
has  the  appearance  of  having  pafied  through  the  Are, 
and  whofe  gloomy  foliage  ferves  as  an  atylum  only 
to  owls.  If  any  other  animal  is  to  be  found  feeking* 
a retreat  under  it’s  lurid  fhade,  it  is  the  blood-co- 
loured centipede,  or  the  toad  crawling  along  the 
humid  and  rotten  ground.  By  thefe,  or  fimilar  figns. 
Nature  fcares  Man  away  from  noxious  fituations. 

If  the  intends  to  give  him,  at  fea,  the  fignal  of  ail 
impending  tempefi: ; as  file  has  oppofed,  in  ferocious 
animals,  the  fiery  glare  of  the  eyes  to  the  thickncfs 
of  the  eye-brows ; the  fiiripes  and  fpots  with  which 
they  arc  marked  to  the  yellow  colour  of  their  fkin, 
and  the  ftillnefs  of  their  movements  to  the  thunder- 
ing noife  of  their  voices  ; fhe  collects,  in  like  man- 
nei,  in  the  Iky,  and  on  the  deep,  a multitude  of 
claflfing  oppofitions,  which  in  concert  announce  ap- 
pioaehing  devaluation.  Dark  clouds  fweep  through 
the  air  in  the  horrible  forms  of  dragons.  Here  and 
there,  the  pale  fire  of  lightning  burfts  from  the 
gloom  ; the  noife  of  the  thunder,  with  which  their 
dark  womb  is  impregnated,  refounds  like  the  roaring 
of  the  cekftial  lion.  The  Orb  of  Day,  who  can 
fcarcely  render  himfelf  vifible  through  their  rainy  and 
multiplied  veils,  emits  long  radiations  of  a wan  and 
Vol.  II.  n 
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lickly  light.  The  leaden  furface  of  the  Ocean  links 
and  fwells  into  broad  white  foaming  furges.  A hol- 
low murmuring  noife  feems  to  iffue  from  thofc 
threatening  billows.  The  black  fhallows  whiten  at 
a diftance,  with  horrid  founds,  from  time  to  time, 
interrupted  by  ominous  filence.  The  Sea,  which 
alternately  covers  and  reveals  them,  difplays  to  the 
light  of  day  their  cavernous  foundations.  The  Nor- 
wegian lorn  perches  on  one  of  their  craggy  points, 
uttering  lamentable  cries,  like  thofe  of  a drowning 
man.  The  fea-ofpray  rifes  aloft  in  the  air,  and  not 
daring  to  commit  herfelf  to  the  impetuofity  of  the 
winds,  ftruggles  with  a plaintive  fereaming  voice 
again  ft  the  tempeft,  which  bends  back  her  ftubborn 
wings.  The  black  procellaria  flutters  about,  grazing 
the  foam  of  the  waves,  and  fecks,  in  the  cavity  of 
their  moving  valleys,  a flielter  from  the  fury  of  the 
winds.  If  this  ftnall  and  feeble  bird  happens  to  per- 
ceive a fliip  in  the  midft  of  the  Sea,  he  flees  for  re- 
fuge along  her  fide,  and,  as  a reward  for  the  pro- 
tedlion  which  he  folicits,  announces  the  tempeft  to 
the  mariner  before  it  overtakes  him. 

Nature  uniformly  proportions  the  figns  of  de- 
ftrudlion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  figns  of  tempeft  off-  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope  far  exceed  thole  on  our  coafts.  The  celebrated 
Vernet , who  has  exhibited  fo  many  terrifying  repre- 
fentations  of  the  Sea,  is  far  from  having  depiefted  all 
the  horrors  of  the  watery  element.  Every  ftorm  has 
it’s  peculiar  character,  and  in  every  particular  lati- 
tude. Far  different  are  the  ftorms  off  the  Cape  of 
Good-Hope,  from  thofe  .oft'  Cape  Horn  ; thofe  of 
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the  Baltic  from  thofe  of  the  Mediterranean,;  thofe 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  from  thofe  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  They  farther  differ,,  according  to 
, the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  even  according  to  the 
hour  of  the  day.  Thofe  of  Summer  are  very  un- 
like thofe  of  Winter ; and  widely  different  is  the 
fpe&aclc  of  an  enraged  fea,  finning  at  noon-day  un- 
der the  rays  of  the  Sun,  and  that  of  the  fame  fea  il- 
luminated, at  the  midnight  hour,  by  a tingle  flafh  of 
lightning.  But  you  perceive  in  all  the  clafhing 
oppotitions  of  which  I have  made  mention. 

I have  remarked  one  thing  in  the  tempefts  off  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hopej  which  ftrikingly  fupports  all 
that  I have  hitherto  advanced  rcfpedting  the  princi- 
ples of  dilcord  and  harmony  ; and  which  may,  per- 
haps,  fuggetl  profound  and  ufeful  reflection  to  feme 
one  of  greater  ability  than  I can  pretend  to.  It  is 
this,  That  Nature  frequently  accompanies  the  figns 
of  the  diforder  which  agitates  the  Ocean,  with  agree- 
able expreflions  of  harmony,  that  ferve  only  to  re- 
double the  horror  of  the  fcene. 


Thus,  for  example,  in  two  different  florins  to  which 


I was  expofed  in  thofe  feas,  I did  not  fee  the  face  of 


Heaven  obfcured  by  dark  clouds,  nor  thefe  clouds 
furrowed  by  alternate  flafhes  of  lightning,  nor  a fea 
muddy  and  lead-coloured,  as  in  the  tempefts  of  our 
climates.  The  iky,  on  the  contrary,  prefented  a fine 
blue,  and  the  fea  a beautiful  azure  ; there  were  no 
other  clouds  hovering  in  the  air,  but  fmall  aggrega- 
tions of  a ruddy  vapour,  dark  toward  the  centre,  and 
illuminated,  about  the  extremities,  with  the  yellow 
luftre  of  burnifhed  brafs.  They  took  their  depar- 
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tu re  from  a tingle  point  in  the  Horizon,  and  tra- 
velled acrofs  the  Heavens  with  the  rapidity  of  a bird 
flying.  When  the  thunder  fhivered  in  pieces  our 
main-math,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  it  did  not 
roll ; and  emitted  only  a crack  refembling  that  of  a 
cannon  fhot  off  clofe  by  us.  Two  other  thunder- 
claps, which  had  preceded  this  one,  were  exa6Hy 
fimilar.  This  was  in  the  month  of  June,  which  is  mid- 
winter at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope. 

I was  caught  in  another  dorm,  when  doubling  the 
Cape  on  my  return,  in  the  month  of  January,  which 
is  mid-fummer  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
ground  of  the  Heavens  was  blue,  as  in  the  firft,  and 
not  above  five  or  fix  clouds  were  perceptible  above 
the  Horizon  ; but  each  of  them  white,  black,  caver- 
nous, and  of  an  enormous  magnitude,  refembled  a 
portion  of  the  Alps  fufpended  in  the  air.  This  lad 
was  much  lefs  violent  than  the  former,  with  it’s  fmall 
ruddy  vapours.  In  both,  the  fea  was  of  the  fame 
beautiful  azure  colour  with  the  fky  ; and  on  the 
curling  crefts  of  the  vafl  billows,  rufhing  like  fo  many 
cafcades,  were  formed  bright  coloured  rainbows. 

Thefe  tempefls,  in  the  full  blaze  of  light,  are  in- 
ex  preffibly  tremendous.  The  foul  ftands  aghaft  at 
fight  of  the  indications  of  tranquillity  converted  into 
figns  of  dorm  ; the  unclouded  azure  in  the  Heavens, 
and  the  rainbow  playing  upon  the  waves.  The  prin- 
ciples of  harmony  appeared  to  be  completely  invert- 
ed. Nature  feemed  to  have  put  on  a character  of 
perfidioufhefs,  and  to  conceal  lury  under  the  mafk 
of  benevolence. 

The  fhallows  of  thofe  Latitudes  exhibit  fimilar 
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contrails.  John  Hugo  de  Linfckoten,  who  faw  thofe  of 
the  Jewefs  at  no  great  diftance,  in  the  Mofambique 
channel,  and  upon  which  he  was  in  extreme  danger  of 
making  fhipwreck,  informs  us,  that  they  have  a mod 
hideous  afpedl,  being  black,  white,  and  green.  Thus 
Nature  incrcafes  the  chara<5ters  of  terror,  by  inter- 
mingling with  them  certain  agreeable  expreffions. 

There  is  a farther  obfervation,  of  effential  im- 
portance, to  be  made  in  this  place ; namely.  That  in 
thofe  awful  fcenes  of  danger  and  affright,  the  terrible 
is  clofe  upon  you,  and  the  agreeable  is  removed  to  an 
immenfe  diftance  ; tumult  is  in  the  leas,  and  ferenity 
in  the  fky.  A prodigious  extenfion  is  thus  given 
to  the  fentiment  of  diforder  ; for  there  is  no  apparent 
boundary  fet  to  tempefts  of  this  fort.  All  depends 
on  the  firft  impulfion  which  we  undergo.  The  fen- 
timent of  infinity  that  is  within  us,  and  which  is 
ever  making  new  efforts  to  propagate  itfelf  farther 
and  farther,  feeks  to  make  it’s  efcape  from  the  phyfi- 
cal  evil  wherewith  it  is  lurrounded  ; but  repelled,  in 
fome  fort,  by  the  ferenity  of  the  treacherous  Hori- 
zon, falls  back  upon  itfelf,  and  undergoes  a feverer 
pang,  under  the  preffure  of  prefent  painful  affec- 
tions, bccaufe  their  fource  has  the  appearance  of 
being  invariable. 

Such  is  the  Giant  of  Storms,  ftationed  by  Nature 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Seas  of  India,  and  fo  well  de- 
lineated by  the  pencil  of  Camoens.  Nature,  in  our 
climates,  produces  quite  contrary  effedls;  for,  during 
"W  inter,  flic  redoubles  our  repofe  within  doors,  by 
covering  the  face  of  Heaven  with  dark  and  rainy 
clouds.  All  depends,  as  I have  juft  faid,  on  the  firft 
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impullion  which  the  foul  receives.  Lucretius  is  un- 
doubtedly right  in  faying,  that  our  pleafurc  and  fe- 
curity,  on  fhore,  arc  greatly  increafed  by  the  light  of 
a ftorm  at  fea. 

A Painter,  accordingly,  who  withed  to  ftrengthen 
in  a picture,  the  effedt  of  a beautful  landfcape,  and 
the  felicity  of  it’s  inhabitants,  would  only  have  to 
reprefent,  in  the  back-ground,  a veflel  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  and  of  the  raging  deep  : the  happinefs 
of  the  fhepherds  would,  in  this  cafe,  be  powerfully 
heightened  by  contrail  with  the  dillrefs  of  the  mari- 
ners. But  if  it  were  his  intention,  on  the  contrary, 
to  augment  the  horrors  of  a tempelt,  it  would  be  ne- 
ceflary  for  him  to  place,  in  oppolition  to  the  dillrefs  of 
the  mariners,  the  felicity  of  the  fhepherds  ; and,  for 
this  effedt,  the  veffel  mull  be  introduced  between 
the  fpeclator  and  the  landfcape.  The  lirll  fentiment 
depends  on  the  lirll  impullion  ; and  the  ground 
contralling  with  the  feene,  is  fo  far  from  being  a 
deviation  from  Nature,  that  the  leading  objedt  is  im- 
preffed  with  additional  energy,  by  being  thrown  back 
upon  itfelf.  Thus,  it  is  poffible,  with  the  fame  ob- 
jects placed  differently,  to  produce  diredtly  oppolite 
effedts. 

If  Nature,  by  introducing  certain  agreeable  har-. 
monies  into  feenes  of  difeord,  redoubles  their  confu- 
lioh,  fuch  as  the  green  colour  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Jewefs,  or  the  azure,  in  the  tempells  off  the  Cape, 
ihc  frequently  throws  in  a difcordance,  in  concerts 
the  molt  delightful,  for  the  purpofe  of  heightening 
the  pleafurablc  effect.  Thus,  a noily  water-fall  pre- 
cipitating itfelf  into  a tranquil  valley  ; or  a rugged 
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and  dufky  rock  afcending  in  the  midft  of  a verdant 
plain,  enhances  the  beauty  of  a landfcape.  Thus  a 
mole  on  a beautiful  face  gives  it  additional  vivacity. 
Skilful  Artifts  have  fometimes  happily  imitated  thofe 
harmonic  contrafts.  CaUot,  when  he  intended  to  ag- 
gravate the  horror  of  his  infernal  feenery,  intro- 
duced, amidft  his  demons,  the  head  of  a fine  wo- 
man on  the  carcafe  of  an  animal.  On  the  contrary, 
the  mod  renowned  Grecian  Painters,  in  order  to 
render  Venus  more  interefting,  reprefented  her  with 
a flight  fquint  in  her  eyes. 

Nature  employs  offenfive  contrafts  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  chafing  Man  away  from  fome  perilous 
fltuation.  In  all  the  reft  of  her  Works,  the  employs 
only  harmonic  mediums.  I mull  not  involve  myfelf 
in  the  examination  of  their  different  concerts  ; it  is  a 
fubjedt  whofe  riches  are  inexhauftible.  All  that  could 
be  expedled  from  my  fcanty  fund  was  the  indication 
or  a few  of  their  principles.  I fhall  endeavour,  how- 
ever, to  trace  a flight  Iketch  of  the  manner  in  which 
flic  harmonizes  the  common  fields  of  our  harvefts, 
thefe,  being  the  production  of  human  agriculture, 
feem  abandoned  to  the  monotony  that  characterizes 
moft  of  the  Works  of  Man. 

Firft  of  all,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  here  find  that 
chaiming  ftiade  of  green,  produced  by  the  alliance  of 
the  two  primordial  oppofite  colours,  which  are  the 
yellow  and  the  blue.  This  harmonic  colour  decom- 
pounds itfelf,  in  it’s  turn,  by  another  metamorphofis, 
toward  the  time  of  the  harveft,  into  the  three  primor- 
dial colours,  namely,  the  yellow  of  the  ripening  corn, 
the  red  of  the  wild  poppy,  and  the  azure  of  the  blue- 
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bottle.  Thefe  two  plants  arc  found  intermingled 
with  the  ftanding  corn,  all  over  Europe,  let  the  farr 
mer  take  what  pains  he  may  in  lifting  the  grain,  and 
in  weeding  his  field.  They  form,  by  their  harmony, 
a very  rich  purple  tint,  which  rifes  admirably  on  the 
yellow  ground  of  the  corn-field. 

If  you  fludy  thefe  two  plants  feparately,  you  will 
find  between  them  a variety  of  particular  contrails  ; 
for  the  blue-bottle  has  narrow  and  flender  leaves  ; 
but  thofe  of  the  poppy  are  broad,  with  deep  incifions. 
The  blue-bottle  has  the  corolla  of  it’s  flowers  radiat- 
ing,  and  of  a delicate  azure;  but  thofe  of  the  poppy 
are  large,  and  of  a deep  red.  The  blue-bottle  throws 
out  divergent  ftalks ; but  thofe  of  the  poppy  are 
flraight.  We  find,  bcfidcs,  among  the  corn,  the 
cockle,  or  corn-rofe,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  the 
expanded  ear,  with  handfome  purple  flowers,  in  form 
of  a trumpet ; and  the  convolvulus,  with  a flefh-co- 
lourcd  flower,  crawling  up  along  the  reeds,  and  fur- 
rounding them  with  verdure  like  a thyrfus.  There 
is  a great  variety  of  other  vegetables  ufually  to  be 
found  growing  among  corn,  and  forming  contrafts 
the  mod  agreeable,  moll  of  them  exhale  the  fweeteft 
perfumes ; and,  when  agitated  by  the  Summer’s 
breeze,  you  would  be  difpofed,  from  their  undula- 
tions, to  imagine  the  whole  a fea  of  verdure  enamel- 
led with  flowers.  Add  to  all  the  reft  a gentle  ruff- 
ling of  the  ears  againil  each  other,  molt  agreeably 
ioothing,  which  by  it’s  loft  murmuring  found  invites 
to  flecp. 

Thefe  lovely  forells  of  vegetable  beauty  arc  not 
deftitutc  of  inhabitants.  You  fee  buftlipg  about  un- 
der 
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dcr  their  fhade,  the  green -coated  Scarab,  Streaked 
with  gold,  and  the  monoceros,  of  the  colour  of  burnt 
coffee.  This  lafl  infedt  takes  delight  in  a hillock 
of  horfe-dung,  and  is  furnifhed  with  a ploughshare 
on  his  head,  with  which  he  removes  the  ground  like 
a labourer.  There  are,  betides,  a variety  of  charm- 
ing contrails  in  the  bees  and  the  butterflies,  which 
are  attracted  by  the  fiowrers  of  the  corn-field,  and  in 
the  manners  of  the  birds  which  inhabit  them.  The 
far-travelled  Swallow  is  continually  fkimming  along 
their  Surface,  undulating  like  the  waters  of  a lake  ; 
whereas  the  flationary  lark  towers  above  them  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  within  fight  of  her  riefl.  The 
domeflicated  partridge,  and  tranfitory  quail,  there 
find  a Situation  equally  Savourable  to  both,  for  rear- 
ing their  young.  The  hare  frequently  burrows  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  quietly  nibbles  the  wild- 
thiflle. 

Thefe  animals  have,  with  Man,  relations  of  utility, 
from  their  fruitfulnefs  and  their  furs.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  they  are  to  be  found  over  all  the  corn-dif- 
tridls  of  Europe,  and  that  their  Species  are  varied, 
according  to  all  the  variety  of  human  habitation ; 
for  there  are  different  Species  of  quails,  partridges, 
larks.  Swallows,  and  hares,  adapted  to  the  plains,  to 
the  mountains,  to  the  heaths,  to  the  meadows,  to  the 
Sorefls,  and  to  the  rocks. 

As  to  the  corn-plant  itSelf,  it  has  relations  innu- 
merable with  the  wants  oS  Man,  and  of  his  domeflic 
animals.  It  is  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  for  his 
Stature,  It  is  cafily  handled  and  reaped.  It  fur- 
niflics  grain  to  his  poultry,  bran  to  his  pigs,  forage 

and 
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and  litter  to  bis  black  cattle  and  his  horfes. ' Every 
plant  that  grows  in  his  corn-field  poflefles  virtues  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  maladies  incident  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring-man.  The  poppy  is  a cure 
for  the  pleurify  ; it  procures  deep  ; it  flops  hemor- 
rhages and  fpitting  of  blood.  The  blue-bottle  is  a 
diuretic  ; it  is  vulnerary,  cordial  and  cooling  ; it  is  an 
antidote  to  the  ftings  of  venomous  infects,  and  a re- 
medy for  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Thus  the  huf- 
bandman  finds  all  needful  pharmacy,  in  the  field 
which  he  cultivates. 

The  culture  of  this  ftaff  of  life  difclofes  to  him 
many  other  agreeable  concerts  with  his  fleeting  exifl- 
ence.  The  direction  of  it’s  fhadow  informs  him  of 
the  hour  of  the  day  ; from  it’s  progreffive  growth 
he  learns  the  rapid  flight  of  the  feafons : he  reckons 
the  flux  of  his  own  fugitive  years,  by  the  fucceffions 
of  the  guiltlefs  harvefts  which  he  has  reaped.  He  is 
haunted  with  no  apprehenfion,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
great  cities,  of  conjugal  infidelity,  or  of  a too  numer- 
ous pofierity.  His  labours  are  always  furpafled  by 
the  benefits  of  Nature.  When  the  Sun  gets  to  the 
fign  of  Virgo,  he  fummons  his  kindred,  he  invites  his 
neighbours,  and  marches  at  their  head,  by  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day,  with  fickle  in  hand,  to  the  ripened 
field.  His  heart  exults  with  joy  as  he  binds  up  the 
fwelling  fheaves,  while  his  children  dance  around 
them,  crowned  with  garlands  of  blue-bottles  and 
wild  poppies.  The  harmlefs  play  recalls  to  his  me- 
mory the  amufements  of  his  own  early  days,  and  of 
his  virtuous  anceflors,  whom  he  hopes  at  length  to 
rejoin  in  a better  and  happier  World.  The  fight  of 

his 
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his  copious  barveft  dcmonftrates  to  him  that  there  is 
a GOD;. and  every  return  of  that  joyous  feafon, 
bringing  to  his  recolleCtion  the  delicious  eras  of  bis 
paft  exiffence,  infpires  him  with  gratitude  to  the  Great 
Being  who  has  united  the  tranfient  fociety  of  men  by 
an  eternal  chain  of  bleffings. 

Ye  flowery  meadows,  ye  majeftic,  murmuring  forefls, 
ye  mofly  fountains,  ye  defert  rocks,  frequented  by  the 
dove  alone,  ye  enchanting  folitudes,  which  charm  by 
your  ineffable  concerts  ; happy  is  the  man  who  fhall 
be  permitted  to  unveil  your  hidden  beauties  ! but  Aill 
happier  far  is  he  who  fhall  have  it  in  his  power  calm- 
ly to  enjoy  them  in  the  inheritance  of  his  forefathers  | 

OF  SOME  OTHER  LAWS  OF  NATURE  HITHERTO  IM- 
PERFECTLY KNOWN. 

A 

There  are,  befides  thofe  which  have  been  mention- 
ed, fome  phyfical  Laws  not  hitherto  profoundly  in- 
veftigated,  though  we  have  had  a glimmering  of  them, 
and  made  them  the  frequent  fubjeCt  of  converfation. 
Such  is  the  Law  of  attraction.  It  has  been  acknow- 
ledged in  the  planets,  and  in  fome  metals,  as  in  iron 
and  the  load-ftone,  in  gold  and  mercury.  I be- 
lieve attraction  to  be  common  to  all  metals,  and  even 
to  all  foffils  ; but  that  it  aCts  in  each  of  them  in  par- 
ticular circumflances,  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
obferved  and  afeertained.  Each  of  the  metals,  per- 
haps, may  have  a difpofition  to  turn  toward  different 
points  of  the  Earth,  as  magnetic  iron  points  toward 
the  North,  and  toward  places  where  there  are  mines 
of  iron.  It  would  probably  be  neccflliry,  in  order  to 
aJ certain  this  by  experiment,  that  each  metal  fliould 

be 
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be  armed  with  it’s  proper  attraction  ; this  takes  place, 
as  I think,  when  it  is  united  to  it’s  contrary. 

How  do  we  know  whether  a needle  of  gold,  rub- 
bed with  mercury,  might  not  have  attra&ive  poles, 
as  a needle  of  Heel  has  when  rubbed  with  the  mag- 
net ? Thus  prepared,  or  in  fome  other  way  adapted 
to  it’s  nature,  it  might  poffibly  indicate  the  places 
which  contain  mines  of  that  rich  metal.  Perhaps  it 
might  determine  the  general  points  of  direction  to  the 
Eaftor  to  the  Weft,  which  might  ferve  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  Longitudes,  more  fteadily  than  the  varia- 
tions of  the  magnetic  needle. 

If  there  be  a point  at  the  Pole,  on  which  the  Globe 

feems  to  revolve,  there  may,  poffibly,  be  one  under 

the  Equator,  from  which  it’s  rotatory  motion  has 

commenced,  and  which  may  have  determined  it’s 

* 

motion  of  rotation.  It  is  very  remarkable,  for  ex- 
ample, that  all  feas  are  filled  with  univalve  fticll-fifh, 
of  an  infinity  of  very  different  fpecies,  which  all  have 
their  furrounding  fpirals,  in  an  increafing  progreflion, 
and  in  one  and  the  fame  direction,  that  is,  from  left 
to  right,  like  the  motion  of  the  Globe,  when  the 
mouth  of  the  fhell  is  turned  northward,  with  the  bafe 
to  the  ground.  There  is  only  a very  fmall  number 
of  fpecies  which  may  be  confidered  as  exceptions, 
and  which  have,  for  this  very  reafon,  been  denomi- 
nated unique  (lingular,  or  extraordinary).  The  fpirals 
of  thefe  circulate  from  right  to  left. 

A direction  fo  general,  and  exceptions  fo  parti- 
cular, in  univalve  fhell-fifti,  undoubtedly  have  their 
caufes  in  Nature,  and  their  cpochas  in  the  unknown 
ages  when  their  germs  were  created.  It  is  impoflible 

that 
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that  they  fhould  proceed  from  the  actual  influence  of 
the  Sun,  who  acts  on  them  in  a thoufand  different 
afpects.  Can  they  have  been  thus  directed  in  a con- 
formity to  lome  general  Current  of  the  Ocean,  or  to 
fome  unknown  attraction  of  the  Earth,  toward  the 
North  or  the  South,  toward  the  Eaft  or  the  Weft? 
Thefe  relations  will  appear  ft  range,  and  perhaps  fri- 
volous, to  our  men  of  Science ; but  every  thing  in 
Nature  is  a feries  of  concatenation.  A flight  obfer- 
vation  here,  in  many  cafes,  leads  to  important  clil— 
covery.  A fmall  plate  of  iron  turning  toward  the 
North,  guides  a whole  Navy  through  the  deferts  of 
the  Ocean ; and  a reed  of  an  unknown  fpecies, 
thrown  on  the  coaft  of  the  Azores,  fuggefled  to  Chris- 
topher Columbus  the  exiflence  of  a weflern  World. 

Whatever  may  be  in  this,  certain  it  is  that  there 
exifts  a great  number  of  thofe  particular  points  of  at- 
traction, fcattered  over  the  Earth,  fuch  as  the  ma- 
trices which  renovate  the  mines  of  metals,  by  attract- 
ing to  themfelves  the  metallic  parts  difperfcd  in  the 
elements.  It  is  by  means  of  attractive  matrices,  that 
thofe  mines  are  inexhauftible,  as  has  been  remarked 
in  many  places,  among  others  in  the  Ifle  of  Elba 
fltuated  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  little  ifland  is 
entirely  a mine  of  iron,  from  which  had  been  al- 
ready extracted,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  that  metal,  without  it’s  being  perceptible, 
as  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  in  the  fmalletl  degree  di- 
minifhed.  Metals  have,  betides,  other  attractions ; 
and  if  I might  prefume  to  deliver  iny  opinion  by  the 
way,  I contider  thefe  themfelves  as  the  principal  ma- 
trices 
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trices  of  all  foil'll  bodies,  and  as  the  ever  active  means 
employed  by  Nature  for  repairing  the  mountains  and 
the  rocks,  which  the  action  of  the  other  elements, 
but  efpecially  the  injudicious  labours  of  men,  have 
an  incedant  tendency  to  impair. 

I (hall  here  remark,  on  the  fubjetd  of  mines  of 
gold,  That  they  are  placed,  as  well  as  thofe  of  all 
metals,  not  only  on  the  mod  elevated  part  of  Conti^ 
nents,  but  in  icy  mountains. 

The  celebrated  gold  mines  of  Periq  and  of  Chili, 
are  it  is  well  known  in  the  Cordeliers.  The  gold 
mines  of  Mexico  are  iituated  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
St.  Martha,  which  is  covered  with  fnow  all  the  year1 
round.  The  rivers  of  Europe,  which  wafh  down 
particles  of  gold  along  their  lhores,  idiie  from  icy 
mountains.  The  Po,  in  Italy,  has  it’s  fource  in  thofe 
of  Piedmont.  But  without  quitting  France,  wc 
reckon  ten  greater  or  fmaller  rivers  which  roll  along 
gold- dud,  intermingled  with  their  fands,  and  which 
have  all  of  them  their  origin  in  mountains  of  ice. 
Such  is  the  Rhine,  from  Strafburg  to  Philipfburg ; 
the  Rhone,  in  the  Pais  de  Gex ; the  Doux,  in  Franche- 
Comte ; which  three  all  take  their  rife  in  the  icy  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland.  The  Cefe  and  the  Gardon  de- 
fcend  from  thofe  of  the  Cevennes.  The  Ariege,  in 
the  Pais  de  Foix  ; the  Garonne,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Thouloufe ; the  Salat,  in  the  County  of  Conferans  « 
and  the  rivulets  of  Ferriet  and  Benagucs,  all  take 
their  rife  in  the  icy  mountains  of  the  Pyrennees. 

This  obfervation  may  be  extended,  I believe,  to  all 
the  gold  mines  in  the  World,  even  to  thofe  of  Africa, 
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fuch  of  whofe  rivers  as  wafh  down  the  greateft  quan- 
tities of  gold-dull,  the  Senegal  for  inllance,  defcend 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Moon. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  gold  was  formerly 
found  in  Europe,  in  places  where  there  were  no  icy 
mountains  ; nay,  that  fome  has  been  picked  up  on 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  as  in  Brafil  ; and  not  many 
years  ago,  that  there  was  found  an  ingot,  or  mafs  of 
feveral  pounds  weight,  on  the  bank  of  a river  in  the 
diltridl  of  Cinaloa,  in  New-Mexico.  But,  if  I mip-ht 
venture  to  hazard  a conjecture,  refpedting  the  origin 
of  this  gold,  fcattered  about  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  in  the  ancient  Continent  of  Europe,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  that  of  the  New-World,  I believe  it  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  total  effufions  of  the  ices  of  the 
mountains,  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  De- 
luge ; and  that,  as  the  Jpoils  of  the  Ocean  covered 
the  weftern  parts  of  Europe,  that  thofe  of  vegetable 
earths  were  fpread  over  the  eaftern  part  of  Afm,  thofe 
of  minerals,  from  the  mountains,  were  forced  along 
other  countries,  where  their  fragments  were  found, 

in  the  earlier  ages,  in  grains,  and  even  in  lamer 
maffes. 

This  much  is  certain,  that  when  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus difeovered  the  Lucayo  and  Antilles  iflands, 
he  found  among  thofe  iflanders  abundance  of  gold  of 
a bafe  alloy,  the  produce  of  the  traffic  which  they 
had  carried  on  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Conti- 
nent; but  they  had  no  mines  within  their  own  terri- 
tory, notwithftanding  the  prejudice  then  entertained, 
and  under  which  many  labour  to  this  day,  that  the 
Un  ormcci  tllls  Precious  metal  in  the  earth  of  the 

Torrid 
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Torrid  Zone.  For  my  own  part,  I find,  as  I have 
juft  obferved,  gold  much  more  common  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  icy  mountains,  whatever  their  Latitude  may 
be;  and  I conjedture  from  analogy,  that  there  muff 
be  very  rich  mines  of  it  in  the  North.  It  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  the  waters  of  the  Deluge 
hurled  along  confiderable  portions  of  that  metal  to 
the  northern  countries. 

We  read,  I think,  in  the  Book  of  Job  the  Arabian, 
this  remarkable  expreffion  ; “ Gold  cometh  from  the 
“ North.”  * Certain  it  is,  that  the  ffrft  commerce 
of  India  with  Europe  was  carried  on  by  the  North, 
as  has  been  clearly  demonftrated  by  the  Baron  de 
Stralenberg,  a Swedifh  exile,  after  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  in  Siberia,  of  which  he  has  given  a very  fenfi- 
ble  and  accurate  defeription.  Fie  fays,  that  it  is  ftill 
poflible  to  purfue,  by  evident  traces,  the  track  of  the 
ancient  Indians  along  the  river  of  Petzora,  which 
empties  itfelf  into  the  White  Sea.  On  it’s  banks,  in 
various  places,  are  found  many  of  their  tombs,  which 
contain,  fome  of  them,  manuferipts  on  filk  fluffs,  in 
the  language  of  Thibet ; and  there  are  perceptible,  on 
,the  rocks  along  it’s  fhores,  chara&ers  which  they 

* This  is  not  entirely  of  a piece  with  our  Author’s  ufual  accu- 
Tacv.  It  is  written,  indeed,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  chap,  xxxvii. 
ver.  9.  “ Cold  cometh  out  of  the  North;”  and  ver.  22.  “ Fait 
“ weather  cometh  out  of  theNorth  but  no  where  in  Scripture, 
fo  far  as  I know,  is  this  affirmed  of  Gold.  St.  Pierre  feems  to  have 
quoted  from  general  and  indiftinCt  recollection  ; happy,  no  doubt, 
to  have,  as  he  thought,  a text  from  the  Bible  to  fupport  his  con- 
jecture. But,  notwithftanding  this  defcCl,  his  reafoning  is  plau- 
fiblc,  and  the  human  teftimony  which  he  adduces  refpcCtable. 

H.  H. 
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have  traced  upon  them  in  a red  which  cannot  be 
effaced.  From  this  river  they  forced  their  way  through 
the  lakes,  by  means  of  leathern  boats,  to  the  Baltic  ; 
or  coaftcd  along  the  northern  and  weftern  fhores  ot 
Europe. 

This  track  was  known  to  the  Indians,  even  from 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans  ; for  Cornelius  Nepos 
relates,  that  a King  of  the  Suevi  made  a prefent  to 
Metellus  Celer  of  two  Indians,  who  had  been  thrown, 
by  ltrefs  of  weather,  with  their  leathern  canoe,  on  the 
coafts  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive  what  thofe  Indians,  the  inhabitants 
of  a warm  country,  were  going  in  quell  of,  fo  far  to 
the  North.  What  ule  could  they  have  made,  in  In- 
dia, of  the  furs  ot  Siberia  ? It  would  appear  they  went 
thither  in  fe arch  of  gold,  which  might  then  be  fre- 
quently difcoverable  to  the  North  at  the  furface  of 
the  earth. 

Whatever  may  be  in  this,  it  is  prefumable  that,  as 
mines  of  gold  are  placed  in  the  moft  elevated  regions 
of  the  Continent,  their  matrices  collect,  in  the  Atmo- 
fphere,  the  volatilized  particles  of  gold,  which  afeend 
thither  with  the  foffil  and  aquatic  emanations,  con- 
veyed by  the  winds  from  every  quarter.  But  they 

exercifc  over  men,  attractions  Hill  much  more'  pow- 
erful. 

It  would  appear  as  if  Nature,  by  burying  the  fo- 
cufesof  this  rich  metal  under  the  fnows,  had  intend- 
ed to  fence  it  with  ramparts  ftill  more  inacceffible 
than  the  flinty  bofom  of  the  rock,  led  the  undifmay- 

ed  ardor  of  human  avarice  fhoidd  at  length  deftroy 
•'.hem  entirely.  It  has  become  the  mod  powerful  bond 

» on.  II.  t; 
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of  Society,  and  the  perpetual  objedd  of  all  the  labours 
of  a life  fo  rapidly  hurrying  to  a clofc.  Alas  ! were 
Nature,  at  this  day,  to  inflift  condign  punifhment 
on  this  infatiable  third:  in  the  Nations  of  Europe,  for 
a metal  fo  ufelcfs  as  a real  necefTary  of  human  life, 
■flie  has  only  to  change  the  territory  of  fome  one  of 
them  into  gold.  Every  other  Nation  would  indantly 
flock  thither,  and,  in  a little  time,  exterminate  it  s 
wretched  inhabitants.  The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans 
have  had  the  dreadful  experience  of  this. 

There  are  metals  not  fo  highly  prized,  but  much 
more  ufeful,  the  elementary  attractions  of  which 
might,  perhaps,  procure  us  very  important  accom- 
modations. 

The  peaks  of  the  mountains,  and  their  lengthened 
crefts,  are  filled,  as  ive  have  fecn,  with  iron  or  cop-  ' 
per,  intermingled  with  a vitreous  body,  ot  gianite, 
or  of  natural  cry  Hal,  which  attracts  the  rains  and  the 
flormy  clouds  like  fo  many  real  and  clcctiic  needles. 
There  is  not  a feaman  but  what  has  feen,  a thoutand 
times,  thofe  peaks,  and  thofc  crefts,  covered  with  a 
cloudy  cap,  gathered  round  and  round,  and  coneeal- 
ino-  them  entirely  from  view,  without  once  fufpedting 
the  caufc  of  this  appearance.  Our  Philofophers,  on 
the  other  hand,  deducing  their  conclufxons  merely 
from  the  infpedfion  of  charts,  nave  taken  thole  locky 
protuberances  for  the  wrecks  of  a primitive  earth, 
without  giving  themfelves  any  trouble  about  their 

efFcdts. 

They  ought  to  have  obferved,  that  thofc  metallic 
pyramids  and  creils,  as  well  as  mod  mines  of  iron  and 
copper,  are  always  to  be  found  in  elevated  lituations, 

and 
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and  at  thcTourcfc  of  all  rivers,  of  which  they  are  the 
primitive  caufes  by  means  of  their  attractions.  Their 
general  inattention  to  this  fubjcdt  is  thus  only  to  be 
accounted  for ; feamen  obfervc,  and  do  not  reafon  ; 
and  the  learned  reafon,  but  do  not  obferve.  Un- 
doubtedly, had  the  experience  of  the  one  been  united 
to  the  fagacity  of  the  other,  prodigies  of  difcovcry 
might  have  been  eXpedted. 

I am  perfuaded  that,  in  imitation  of  Nature,  it 
might  be  poffible  for  us  to  acquire  the  art  of  form- 
ing, by  means  of  eledtric  (lones,  artificial  fountains, 
which  fhould  attradt  the  rainy  clouds  in  parched  and 
dry  fituations,  as  chains  and  rods  of  iron  attradl  thun- 
der-clouds. It  is  true,  that  Princes  mud  be  at  the 
expenfe  of  fuch  codly  and  ufeful  experiments  ; but 
it  is  the  way  for  them  to  immortalize  their  memorv. 
The  Pharoahs , who  built  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
would  not  have  drawn  upon  themfelves  the  curfes  of 
their  fubjedts,  as  Pliny  allures  us  they  did,  for  their 
cnoimous  and  ufclefs  labours,  had  they  reared,  amidft 
the  lands  of  Upper  Egypt,  an  elcdtrical  pyramid, 
which  might  there  have  formed  an  artificial  fountain, 
d he  Aiab  who  fhould  refort  thither  at  this  day  to 
quench  his  third,  would  dill  pronounce  benedidtions 
on  names  which,  if  we  may  believe  the  great  Natu- 
ral Hi  dorian,  had  already  funk  into  oblivion,  and 
ceafed  to  be  mentioned  in  his  time. 


hoi  my  own  part,  I think  that  feveral  metals  might 
be  proper  for  producing  fimilar  effedts.  An  officer 
ci  high  rank,  in  the  fervice  of  the  King  of  Pruffia, 
informed  me  that  having  remarked  vapors  to  be  at- 
tnu  dd  by  lead,  he  had  employed  it’s  attraction  fox 
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drying  the  atmofphere  of  a powder-magazirte.  This 
magazine  was  conffrudted  under  ground,  in  the 
throat  of  a baftion,  but  had  been  rendered  of  no  ufe 
whatever  from  it’s  humidity.  ITc  ordered  to  line  with 
a coat  of  lead  the  concave  ceiling  of  the  arch,  which 
was  before  planked  over  where  the  gunpowder  was 
deposited  in  barrels  : the  vapors  of  the  vault  collect- 
ed in  great  drops,  on  the  leaden  roof,  run  off  in 
ft  ream  lets  along  the  tides,  and  left  the  gunpowder 
barrels  perfectly  dry. 

It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  every  metal,  and  every 
fotlil,  has  it’s  peculiar  repultlon  as  well  as  it’s  attrac- 
tion ; for  thefe  two  Laws  always  go  hand  in  hand. 
Contraries  feck  out  each  other. 

There  are,  farther,  a multitude  of  other  harmonic 
Laws  as  yet  undifeovered  ; fuch  are  the  proportions 
of  magnitudes,  and  of  the  durations  of  cxiftcnce,  in 
beings  vegetative  and  fcnfiblc,  which  differ  exceed- 
ingly, though  their  nutriment  and  climates  may  be 
the  fame.  Man,  while  yet  a youth,  fees  the  dog  his 
companion  and  contemporary  die  of  old  age  ; and 
alfo  the  fheep,  which  he  fondled  when  a lamb. 
Though  the  former  lived  at  his  own  tabic,  and  the 
other  on  the  herbage  of  his  meadow,  neither  the 
fidelity  of  the  one,  nor  the  temperance  of  the  other, 
could  prolong  their  days  ; whereas  animals  which  live 
only  on  carrion  and  garbage  live  for  ages,  as  the  crow. 
It  is  impoffiblc  to  guide  ourfclves  in  profecuting  fuch 
rcfcarchcs  any  other  way  than  by  following  the  fpirit 
of  conformity,  which  is  the  bafis  of  our  own  rcafon, 
as  it  is  that  of  the  reafon  of  Nature. 

By  confulting  this  we  (hall  find,  that  ii  luch  and 
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Inch  a carnivorous  animal  is  long-lived,  as  the  crow 
for  inllance,  it  is  becaufe  his  fervices  and  his  experi- 
ence are  long  neceflary  for  purifying  the  earth,  in 
places  whofe  impurities  are  incefiantly  renewing,  and 
which  are  frequently  at  great  diftances  from  each 
other.  It,  on  the  contrary,  an  innocent  animal  I i ves 
but  a little  while,  it  is  bccaufe  his  flefli  and  his  fkin 
are  neceflary  to  Man.  If  the  domeftic  dog,  by  his 
death,  frequently  diffufes  forrow  over  the  children  of 
the  family,  whofe  intimate  friend  and  fellow-boarder 
he  was,  Nature  undoubtedly  intended  to  give  them, 
in  the  lofs  of  an  animal  fo  worthy  of  the  affedlions 
and  the  regret  of  the  heart  of  Man,  the  firft  experi- 
ence of  the  privations  with  which  human  life  is  to  be 
ex  ere  i fed. 

IThe  duration  of  an  animal’s  life  is  fometimes  pro- 
portioned to  the  duration  of  the  vegetable  on  which 
it  feeds.  A multitude  of  caterpillars  are  born  and 
die  with  the  leaves  by  which  their  tranfitory  exigence 
is  fupported.  There  are  infeeds  whofe  being  is  limited 
to  five  hours  : fuch  is  the  ephemera.  This  fpecies  of 
fly,  about  half  as  large  as  the  tip  of  the  little  finger, 
is  produced  from  a fluviatic  grub  which  is  found  par- 
ticularly at  the  mouths  of  rivers  clofc  by  the  water’s 
edge,  in  the  mud,  into  which  it  digs  in  queft  of  fub- 
fiflence.  This  grub  Jives  three  years,  and  at  the  ter- 
mination of  that  period,  about  Midlummer-day,  it  is 
transformed,  almofl  inftantaneoufly,  into  a fly,  which 
comes  into  the  world  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
and  dies  about  eleven  at  night.  No  longer  fpace  of 
tune  is  neceflary  for  copulation,  and  for  depofiting  the 
<-ggs  on  the  mud  which  the  water  has  defeated. 
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It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  intent  copulates,  and 
lays  her  eggs,  precifely  at  the  time  of  the  year  when 

the  tides  are  at  the  lowed:,  when  the  rivers  discover  at 

« 

the  place  of  their  difcharge  the  grcateft  part  of  their 
channel  dry.  Wings  arc  then  furnifhed,  to  enable 
her  to  go  and  depofit  her  eggs  in  places  which  the 
waters  forfakc,  and  to  extend,  in  the  capacity  o,f  fly, 
the  domain  of  her  pofterity,  at  the  time  when,  as  a 
worm,  her  territory  is  moil  contracted,  I have  like- 
wife  remarked,  in  the  microlcopic  drawings  and 
diflections  given  of  this  infect  by  the  ingenious 
Thevenot , in  the  laft  part  of  his  collection,  that  in  her 
fly  ftate,  flic  has  neither  interior  nor  exterior  organs 
of  nutrition.  They  would  have  been  entirely  ufelefs 
to  a life  of  fuch  tranfient  duration. 

Nature  has  made  nothing  in  vain.  It  is  not  credi- 
ble that  flie  fhould  have  created  momentary  lives,  and 
beings  infinitely  minute,  to  fill  up  imaginary  chains 
of  exigence.  The  Philofophcrs  who  afcribe  to  her 
thefe  pretended  plans  of  univerfality,  which  are  def- 
titute  of  every  fhadow  of  proof,  and  which  make  her 
defeend  into  the  infinitely  final  1,  for  purpofes  equally 
frivolous,  would  reprefent  her  as  adding  fompwhat 
like  a mother,  who  gives  as  toys  to  amufe  her  chil- 
dren/tiny  coaches,  and  minute  articles  of  houlchold 
furniture,  of  no  ufe  in  the  world,  but  which  arc  imi- 
tations of  doineftic  utenfils. 

The  averfions  and  the  inflincls  of  animals  emanate 
from  Laws  of  a fuperior  order,  which  we  fhall  never 
be  able  to  penetrate  into  in  this  world  ; but  lupj'ofing 
thofe  intimate  conformities  to  elude  our  refearches, 
they  mull  be  referred,  like  every  other,  to  the  gene- 
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ral  conformity  of  beings,  and  efpecially  to  that  of 
Man.  There  is  nothing  fo  'luminous  in  the  finely  of 
Nature,  as  to  refer  every  thing  that  exifts  to  the 
goodnefs  of  GOD,  and  to  the  demands  of  humanity. 
This  method  of  viewing  objects  not  only  difeoversto 
us  a multitude  of  unknown  laws,  but  it  lets  bounds  to 
thofe  which  we  do  know,  and  which  we  believe  to  be 
univcrfal. 

If  Nature,  for  example,  were  governed  by  the 
Laws  of  attraction  only,  according  to  the  fuppofition 
of  thofe  who  have  made  it  the  bafis  of  fo  many 
fyftems,  every  thing  in  the  world  would  be  in  a fiate 
of  refi.  Bodies,  tending  toward  one  common  centre, 
would  there  accumulate,  and  arrange  themfelves 
round  it,  in  the  ratio  of  their  gravity.  The  lubfiances 
which  compote  the  Globe,  would  befo  much  heavier 
as  they  approached  nearer  to  the  centre,  and  thofe 
which  are  at  the  furface,  would  all  be  reduced  to  a 
level.  The  bafon  of  the  Seas  would  be  choked  with 
the  wrecks  of  the  Land  ; and  this  magnificent  archi- 
tecture, formed  of  harmonies  fo  various,  would  foon 
become  an  aquatic  Globe  entirely.  All  bodies,  hurl- 
ed downward  by  one  common  precipitation,  would  be 
condemned  to  an  everlafting  immobility. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Law  of  projection,  which 
is  employed  for  explaining  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  on  the  fiippotition  that  they  have  a ten 
•xlency  to  fly  oft  in  the  tangent  of  the  curve  which 
they  deferibe ; if,  I fay,  this  Law  predominated,  all 
bodies  not  a dually  adherent  to  the  Earth  would  be 
hurled  from  it,  like  floncs  from  a fling  : our  Globe 
itfelf,  fubjectcd  to  this  Law,  would  fly  oft’  from  the 
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Sun  never  to  return.  It  would  fometimes  traverfe, 
in  it’s  unbounded  career,  the  fpaces  of  immenfity, 
where  no  ftar  would  be  perceptible  during  the  courfe 
of  many  ages;  fometimes,  fwinging  through  regions 
where  chance  might  have  collected  the  matrices  of 
Creation,  it  might  pafs  along  amidft  the  elementary 
parts  of  funs,  aggregated  by  the  central  Laws  of  at- 
traction, or  fcattered  about  in  fparkg-and  in  rays,  by 
thofe  of  projection. 

But,  on  the  fuppotition  that  thele  two  contrary  forces 
w7ere  combined  happily  enough  in  favour  of  the  Globe, 
to  fix  it,  with  it’s  vortex,  in  a corner  of  the  firma- 
ment, where  thefe  forces  fhould  act  without  deftroy- 
ing  themfelves,  it  would  prefent  it’s  Equator  to  the 
Sun  with  as  much  regularity  as  it  deferibes  it’s  an- 
nual courfe  round  him.  From  thofe  two  conftant 
motions  never  could  be  produced  that  other  motion 
fo  varied,  by  which  it  daily  inclines  one  ot  it’s  Poles 
toward  the  Sun,  till  it’s  axis  has  formed,  on  the  plane 
of  it’s  annual  circle,  an  angle  of  twenty-three  de- 
grees and  an  half ; then  that  other  retrograde  motion, 
by  which  it  prefents  to  him,  with  equal  regularity, 
the  oppofite  Pole.  Far  from  prefenting  to  him  alter- 
nately it’s  Poles,  in  order  that  his  fertilizing  heat 
may  by  turns  melt  their  ices,  it  would  retain  them 
buried  in  eternal  night  and  winter,  with  a part  of 
the  Temperate  Zones,  whereas  the  reft  of  it’s  circum- 
ference would  be  burnt  up  by  the  too  conftant  fires 
of  the  Tropics. 

But  if  we  fuppofc,  together  with  thofe  conftant 
Laws  of  attraction  and  projection,  a third  variable 
I aw,  which  gives  to  the  Earth  the  movement  that 
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produces  the  feafons,  and  a fourth,  which  gives  it  the 
diurnal  motion  of  rotation  round  itfelf ; and  that  no 
one  of  thefe  Laws,  fo  oppofite,  fhould  ever  fur  pals 
the  others,  and,  at  laft,  determine  it  to  obey-  but  one 
tingle  impuliion  ; it  would  be  impoffible  to  affirm, 
that  they  had  determined  the  forms  and  movements 
of  the  bodies  which  are  on  it’s  furface.  Firft,  the 
force  of  projection,  or  centrifugal,  would  not  have 
left  upon  it  any  one  detached  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  force  of  attraction,  or  gravity,  would  not 
have  permitted  the  mountains  to  rife,  and  ftill  lefs 
the  metals,  which  are  the  heaviett  part  of  them,  to 
be  placed  at, their  fummits,  where  they  are  ufually 
found. 

If  we  fuppofe  that  thofc  Laws  are  the  ultimatum  of 
chance,  and  that  they  are  fo  combined,  as  to  form, 
among  themfelves,  but  one  tingle  Law  ; for  the  fame 
reafon  that  they  make  the  Earth  move  round  the  Sun, 
and  the  Moon  round  the  Earth,  they  ought  to  a£t  in 
the  fame  manner  on  the  particular  bodies  which  are 
at  the  furface  of  the  Globe.  We  ought  to  fee  the 
rocks  detached,  the  fruits  feparated  from  the  trees,  the 
animals  which  are  not  provided  with  claws  turning 
round  it  in  the  air,  as  we  lee  the  particles  which  com- 
pofc  Saturn's  ring  turn  round  that  Planet. 

It.  is  the  gravity,  they  repeat,  which  ads  only  at  the 
furface  of  the  Globe,  that  hinders  bodies  to  detach 
themfelves  from  it.  But  if  it  there  abforbs  the  other 
powers,  W hcrefore,  as  we  have  already  afked,  did  it 
permit  the  mountains  to  rife?  IIow  comes  it  that  the 
centrifugal  force  fhould  have  been  able  to  exalt,  to  a 
prodigious  height,  the  long  ridge  of  the  Cordeliers, 
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while  it  has  left  immoveable  the  volatile  fcurf  of  fnow, 
which  covers  them  ? For  what  rcafon,  if  the  adlion 
of  gravity  is  ftill  univerfal,  has  it  no  influence  on  the 
foft  bodies  of  animals,  when,  fhut  up  in  the  womb  of 
the  mother  or  in  the  egg,  they  are  in  a Fate  of 
fluidity  ? All  the  numerous  progeny  of  the  Earth, 
animals  and  vegetables,  ought  to  be  rounded  into 
balls,  like  their  mother.  The  weightieft  parts  of 
their  bodies^  at  leafl,  ought  to  be  fltuated  undermofl, 
efpecially  in  thofe  which  poflefs  felf-motion ; on  the 
contrary  they  are  frequently  uppermoft,  and  fupport- 
ed  by  limbs  much  lighter  than  the  reft  of  the  animal, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  horfe  and  the  ox.  Sometimes 
they  are  between  the  head  and  the  feet,  as  in  the 
oftrich  ; or  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  in  the  head, 

• as  in  the  human  fpecies.  Others,  fuch  as  the  tor- 
toife,  are  flattened;  others,  fuch  as  reptiles,  are  drawn 
out  in  form  of  lpindles;  all  of  them,  in  a word,  have 
forms  infinitely  varied. 

Vegetables  tbemfelves,  which  feem  entirely  fub- 
jedted  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  have  configu- 
rations diverfifled  without  end.  But,  Flow  comes  it 
that  animals  have  in  tbemfelves  the  principles  of  fo 
many  motions,  fo  entirely  different  ? Wherefore  has 
not  gravity  nailed  them  down  to  the  furface  of  the 
Earth  ? They  ought  to  crawl  along  it  at  mod.  How 
comes  it  to  pafs,  that  the  Laws  which  regulate  the 
courfe  of  the  Stars  ; thofe  Laws  whofe  influence  has, 
in  modern  times,  been  made  to  extend  even  to  the 
operations  of  the  human  foul,  fhould  permit  the  birds 
to  rife  into  the  air,  and  fly  as  they  pleafe  to  the  Weft, 
to  the  North,  to  the  South,  notwithltandiug  the 
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united  powers  of  the  attraction,,  and  of  the  projection 
of  the  Globe  ? 

It  is  conformity,  adaptation  to  ufc,  which  has  re- 
<nilated  thofe  Laws,  and  which  has  generalized  or 

■t) 

fufpended  their  cftcCts,  in  fubordjnation  to  the  ne- 
cellities  of  fenfible  beings.  Though  Nature  employs 
an  infinity  of  means,  floe  permits  Man  to  know  only 
the  end  which  fine  has  in  view.  Her  Works  are  fub- 
jeCted  to  rapid  diffiolutions  ; but  fhe  always  fuffers 
him  to  perceive  the  immortal  confiftency  of  her  plans. 
It  is  on  this  fhe  withes  to  fix  his  heart  and  mind.  She 
aims  not  at  rendering  Man  ingenious  and  proud  ; her 
object  is  to  render  him  good  and  happy.  She  uni- 
verfally  mitigates  the  evils  which  are  necettary  ; and 
univcrfally  multiplies  blefftngs  in  many  cafes  fiuper- 
fluous.  In  her  harmonies,  formed  of  contraries,  fhe 
has  oppofed  the  empire  of  death  to  that  of  life;  but 
life  endures  for  a whole  age,  and  death  only  an  in- 
ftant.  She  allows  Man  long  to  enjoy  the  expanfions 
of  beings,  lb  delightful  to  behold ; but  conceals  from 
him,  with  a precaution  truly  maternal,  their  tranficnt 
ftates  of  diflolution. 

If  an  animal  dies,  if  plants  are  decompounded  in 
a morafs,  putrid  emanations,  and  reptiles  of  a dil- 
gufting  form,  chace  us  away  from  them.  An  infinite 
number  of  fecondary  beings  are  created  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  haftening  forward  the  dccompofitions.  If 
cavernous  mountains  and  rocks  prefent  appearances 
of  ruin;  owls,  birds  of  prey,  the  ferocious  animals, 
which  have  made  them  their  retreat,  keep  us  at  a 
diilanec  from  them.  Nature  drives  far  from  us  the 
fpcctaclcs  and  the  rninitlers  of  deflrufilion,  and  allures 
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us  to  her  harmonies.  She  multiplies  them,  in  fub- 
ferviency  to  our  neceffities,  far  beyond  the  Laws 
which  the  feerris  to  have  prefcribed  to  herfelf,  and 
beyond  the  meafure  which  we  had  reafon  to  cxpedt. 
it  is  thus  that  the  dry  and  barren  rocks  repeat,  by 
their  echos,  the  murmuring  found  of  the  waters  and 
of  the  tore  11  s ; and  that  the  plane  furfaces  of  the  wa- 
ters, which  have  neither  forells  nor  hills,  reprefent 
their  colours  and  forms  by  refledling  them. 

From  a profulion  ot  this  unbounded  benevolence 
of  Nature  it  is,  that  the  adtion  of  the  Sun  is  multi- 
plied wherever  it  was  moft  neceffary ; and  is  mitigated 
in  all  the  places  where  it  fhould  have  been  hurtful, 
birft,  the  Sun  is  five  or  fix  days  longer  in  our  north- 
ern Hcmifphere,  becaufe  that  Hemil'phere  contains 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Continents,  and  is  the  molt 
inhabited.  His  difk  appears  in  it  before  he  rifcs,  and 
after  he  is  fet ; which,  added  to  it’s  twilights,  con- 
iiderably  increafcs  the  natural  length  of  our  days. 
The  colder  that  it  is,  the  farther  does  the  refradtion 
of  his.  rays  extend.  This  is  the  reafon  that  it  is  greater 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening,  in  Winter  than 
in  Summer,  and  at  the  bcginning'of  Spring  than  at 
the  beginning  of  Autumn. 

When  the  Orb  of  Day  has  left  us,  during  the 
night  fcalon,  the  Moon  appears  to  reflect  his  light 
upon  us,  with  varieties  in  her  phafes  which  have  re- 
lations, hitherto  unknown,  to  a great  number  of 
fpeci.es  of  animals,  and  efpccially  of  fifhes,  which 
travel  only  in  the  night-time,  at  the  epochas  which 
flie  indicates  to  them.  The  farther  that  the  Sun 
withdraws  from  one  Pole,  the  more  arc  his  rays  re- 
fracted 
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fra&'ed  there.  Bat  when  be  lias  entirely  abandoned 
it,  then  it  is  that  his  light  is  fupplied  in  a mofi  won- 
derful manner.  Fir  ft,  the  Moon,  by  a movement 
altogether  incomprchenftble,  goes  to  replace  him 
there,  and  appears  perpetually  above  the  Horizon, 
without  letting,  as  was  observed  in  the  year  1 5g6,  at 
Nova  Zembla,  by  the  unfortunate  Dutchmen  who 
wintered  there,  in  the  76th  degree  of  North  Latitude. 

It  is  in  thofe  dreadful  climates  that  Nature  multi- 
plies her  refources,  in  order  to  beftow  on  lenfible 
beings  the  benefits  of  light  and  heat.  The  Heavens 
arc  there  illuminated  with  the  aurora-borealis , which 
darts  up -to  the  very  zenith  rays  of  moving  light, 
gold-coloured,  white,  and  red.  The  Poles  fparkle 
with  ftars  more  luminous  than  thofe  which  appear  in 
the  reft  of  the  firmament.  The  fnows  which  cover 
the  ground  fhelter  part  of  the  plants,  and  by  their 
luftre  difpel  the  darknefs  of  night.  The  trees  are 
clothed  with  thick  moftes,  which  catch  fire  from  the 
fmalleft  fpark;  the  very  ground  is  covered  with  them, 
efpecially  in  the  woods,  to  fo  great  a depth,  that  I 
have  oftener  than  once  funk,  in  the  Summer  time, 
up  to  the  knees,  in  thofe  of  Ruffia  t Finally,  the  ani- 
mals, which  inhabit  thole  regions,  are  robed  in  fur  to 
the  very  tip  of  their  claws. 

^ hen  the  feafon  returns  for  reftoring  heat  to  thofe 
climates,  the  Sun  re-appears  there  a confiderahle  time 
before  his  natural  term.  Thus,  the  Dutch  mariners 
whom  I have  juft  mentioned,  law  him  to  their  aftonifh- 
ment  above  the  Horizon  of  Nova  Zembla,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  January,  that  is  fifteen  days  fooner 
than  the)  expected  him.  d his  return,  fo  much  ear- 
lier 
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lier  than  their  hopes  had  fafhioned  it,  filled  them 
with  joy,  and  difconcerted  the  calculations  of  their 
intelligent  pilot,  the  unfortunate  Barents. 

It  is  then  that  the  Star  of  Day  there  redoubles  his 
heat  and  his  light,  by  means  of  the  parhelions,  which 
like  fo  many  mirrors  formed  in  the  clouds  reflect 
his  difk  upon  the  Earth.  He  calls  from  Africa  the 
winds  of  the  South,  which,  palling  over  Zara,  whofe 
fands  are  then  violently  heated  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sun  to  their  zenith,  load  themfelves  with  igneous 
particles,  and  proceed  to  attack,  like  battering  rams  of 
fire,  that  tremendous  cupola  of  ice  which  covers  the 
extremity  of  our  Hemifphere.  It’s  enormous  vault- 
age,  ditfolved  by  the  heat  of  thofe  winds,  and  loofen- 
ed  by  their  violent  agitations,  detaches  itfelf  in  frag- 
ments as  lofty  as  mountains  ; and,  floating  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  Currents,  which  fweep  them  along  to- 
ward the  Line,  they  advance  fometimes  as  far  as  to 
the  45th  degree,  cooling  the  Seas  of  the  South,  by 
their  vafl  effulions.  Thus  the  ices  of  the  Pole  com- 
municate coolncfs  to  the  heated  feas  of  Africa,  juft  as 
the  burning  fands  of  Africa  tranfmit  warm  winds  to 
diflolvc  the  ices  of  the  Pole. 

But  as  cold  is,  in  it’s  turn,  a very  great  bleffing  in 
the  Torrid  Zone,  Nature  employs  athoufand  methods 
to  extend  the  influence  of  it  in  that  Zone,  and  to 
mitigate  in  it  the  heat  and  the  light  of  the  Sun. 
Firft,  the  deftroys  there  the  refractions  of  the  At- 
mofphcrc.  There  is  fcarcely  any  twilight  between 
the  Tropics,  to  precede  the  riling  of  the  Sun,  and  ltill 
lefs  after  his  fetting.  When  he  is  in  the  Zenith  he 
veils  himlelf  with  rainy  clouds,  which  cool  the.  ground, 
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both  by  their  fhade  and  by  their  fhowers.  Betides, 
thofe  clouds  being  frequently  impregnated  with  thun- 
der, the  explofion  of  their  fires  dilates  the  fuperior 
liratum  of  the  Atmofphere,  which  is  icy  at  the  height 
of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  fathom,  under  the 
Line,  as  is  evident  from  the  fnows  which  perpetually 
cover,  at  that  height,  the  fummits  of  fome  of  the  Cor- 
delier mountains.  They  caufe  to  flow  down,  by  their 
explofions  and  concuffions,  columns  of  that  air,  con- 
gealed in  the  fuperior  regions  of  the  Atmofphere,  into 
the  inferior,  which  are  fuddenly  cooled  by  it,  as  we 
feel  it  to  be  in  our  own  climates  in  Summer,  imme- 
diately after  a thunder  dorm. 

The  effudons  of  the  polar  ices,  in  like  manner, 
cool  the  feas  of  the  South  ; and  the  polar  winds  fre- 
quently blow  on  the  hotted  parts  of  their  fhores. 
Nature  has  farther  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Torrid  Zone,  and  in  it’s  vicinitv,  chains  of  iev  moun- 
tains,  which  accelerate,  and  redouble  the  effects  of 
the  polar  winds,  efpecially  along  the  feas,  where  fer- 
mentation was  mod  to  be  dreaded,  from  the  alluvions 
of  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  of  vegetables,  which  the 
waters  are  there  continually  depohting.  Thus,  the 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  eternally  covered  with  fnow, 
commences  in  Africa,  on  the  burning  fhores  of  Zara, 
and,  coafting  the  Mediterranean,  pafles  on  into  Ada, 
where  it  extends  long  arms,  this  way  and  that,  which 
embrace  the  gulfs  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In.{?America, 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  extenbve  chains  of  the  Cor- 
deliers of  Peru  and  Chili,  with  the  elevated  ridges  in 
which  it  erodes  Bradl,  cools  the  lengthened  and  burn- 
ing fhores  of  the  South-Sea,  and  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
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Thefe  elementary  difpofitions  are  only  part  of  the 
refources  of  Nature,  for  mitigating  the  heat  in  warm 
countries.  She  there  fhades  the  ground  with  creeping 
vegetables  and  trees,  in  form  of  a parafol,  fome  of 
which,  luch  as  the  cocoa-tree  of  the  Sechelles  iflands, 
and  the  talipot  of  Ceylon,  have  leaves  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  from  leven  to  eight  feet  broad. 
She  clothes  the  animals  of  thofe  regions  with  hairlets 
fkins,  and  colours  them,  in  general,  as  well  as  the 
verdure,  with  dark  and  dufky  tints,  in  order  to  di- 
minifh  the  reflexes  of  the  heat  and  of  the  light.  This 
laft  confideration  leads  me  here  to  fuggefl  a few  re- 
flexions on  the  effeXs  of  colours  ; the  little  which  I 
fhall  advance  on  this  fubjeX,  will  be  fuffleient  to  pro- 
duce conviXion,  that  their  generations  are  not  the 
effeX  of  chance  ; that  it  is  from  reafons  profoundly 
wife  we  find  one  half  of  them  proceed,  in  compound- 
ing themfelves,  toward  the  light  ; and  in  their  de- 
compofition,  toward  darknefs  ; and  that  all  the  har- 
monies of  this  World  are  produced  by  contraries. 

Naturalifls  confider  colours  as  accidents.  But,  if 
we  attend  to  the  general  ufes  for  which  Nature  em- 
ploys them,  we  fhall  be  perfuaded  that  there  is  not, 
even  on  rocks,  a Angle  fliade  imprefled  without  a 
meaning  and  a purpofe.  Let  us  obferve,  in  the  firft 
place,  the  principal  cfl'eXs  of  the  two  extreme  colours, 
white  and  black,  with  relation  to  the  light.  Expe- 
rience clemonftrates  that,  of  all  colours,  white  is  that 
which  befit  refieXs  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  becaufe  it 
fends  them  back  without  any  tint,  as  pure  as  it  re- 
ceives them  ; and  that  black,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
Ieafl  adapted  to  their  rcfleXion,  becaufe  it  abforbs 
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them.  This  is  the  reafon  why  gardeners  whiten  the 
walls  again  ft  which  their  efpaliers  are  planted,  in  or- 
der to  accelerate  the  maturity  of  their  fruits,  by  the 
reverberation  of  the  Sun’s  rays  ; and  why  opticians 
blacken  the  walls  of  the  earner a-obj, cur a,  that  their 
reflexes  may  not  difturb  the  luminous  picture  on  the 
tablet. 


Nature  of  confequence  frequently  employs  to  the 
North  the  white  colour,  in  order  to  increafe  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  Sun.  Moft  of  the  lands  there  are 
whitifh,  or  of  a clear  gray.  The  rocks  and  fands  of 
northern  regions  are  filled  with  mica  and  fpecular 
particles.  Farther,  the  whitenefs  of  the  fnows  which 
cover  them  in  W inter,  and  the  vitreous  and  cryftal- 
line  particles  of  their  ices,  are  exceedingly  adapted 
to  mitigate  the  adtion  of  the  cold,  by  reflecting  the 
light  and  heat  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner. 
The  trunks  of  the  birch  trees,  of  which  the  greateft 
part  of  their  forefts  conftft,  are  covered  with  a bark 
as  white  as  paper.  Nay,  in  fome  places,  the  earth  is 
clothed  with  a vegetation  completely  white. 

“ In  the  eaftern  part,”  fays  an  intelligent  Swede, 
of  the  lofty  mountains  which  feparate  Sweden  from 
Norway,  expofed  to  the  ulmoft  rigor  of  the  cold, 
there  is  a very  thick  foreft,  and  Angular  in  this  re- 
m fpc<Ct’  that  the  Pine  which  grows  there  is  rendered 
* bIack>  by  a fyccics  of  filamentous  lichen,  which 
“ hangs  upon  it  in  great  abundance  ; whereas  the 

“ gr°Uncl  1S  covcrcd  every  where  around  with  a white 
1 lcbcn>  which  in  luftre  rivals  the  fnow.”* 

FrJ'Zt I'0"1  thC  NatUral  HiftoT  of  the  rein-deer,  by  Charles- 
dmckHoffberg,  tranflated  by  M.  ]5  Chevalier  de  Kaaho. 
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Nature  there  bellows  the  fame  colour  on  mod  ani- 
mals, fuch  as  the  white  bear,  the  wolf,  the  partridge, 
the  hare,  the  ermine  ; others  perceptibly  whiten'  to  a 
certain  degree  in  Winter,  filch  as  foxes  and  fquirrels, 
which  are  reddifh  in  Summer,  and  light  gray  in  Win- 
ter. Nay  if  we  confider  the  filiform  figure  of  their 
hair,  it’s  varnifh  and  tranfparency,  wefhall  be  fenfible 
that  it  is  contrived  in  the  mod  proper  manner  for  re- 
flecting and  refracting  the  rays  of  light.  We  ought 
not  to  imagine  this  whitenefs  as  a degeneration,  or 
enfeebling  of  the  animal,  as  Naturalids  have  done 
with  refpect  to  the  human  hair,  which  whitens  in  old 
age,  as  they  tell  us,  from  a failure  of  radical  moifture; 
for  nothing  can  be  of  a clofer  contexture  than  moft 
of  thole  furs,  nor  any  thing  more  vigorous  than  the 
animals  which  are  arrayed  in  them.  The  white-bear 
is  one  of  the  dronged  and  moft  formidable  of  animals 
in  the  world  ; it  frequently  requires  feveral  mulket- 
fhot  to  bring  him  down. 

Nature,  on  the  contrary,  has  tinged  with  red,  with 
blue,  with  dufky,  and  black  tints,  the  foil,  the  vege- 
tables, the  animals,  nay  even  the  men,  of  the  Torrid 
Zone,  for  the  purpofe  of  there  abforbing  the  fires  of 
the  burning  Atmofphere  with  which  they  are  fur- 
rounded.  The  lands,  and  the  fands  of  the  greated 
part  of  Africa,  fituated  between  the  Tropics,  are  of  a 
reddifh  brown,  and  the  rocks  are  of  a black  hue.  The 
Idands  of  France  and  of  Bourbon,  which  are  on  the 
border  of  that  Zone,  are,  in  general,  of  the  fame  dark 
complexion.  T have  feen  there  chickens  and  paio- 
quets,  not  only  whofc  plumage,  but  the  fkin  itfelf, 

was  dyed  black.  I have  Iikewifc  feen  m thole  idands, 
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fifhes  entirely  black,  and  efpccially  among  the  fpecies 
which  live  near  the  furface  of  the  water,  over  the 
fhallows,  fuch  as  the  old-woman  and  the  thornback. 

As  animals  whiten  in  Winter,  toward  the  North, 
in  proportion  as  the  Sun  withdraws  from  them,  thofe 
of  the  South  affume  dark  and  dufky  tints,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Sun  approaches.  When  he  is  in  the 
Zenith,  the  fparrows  of  the  tropical  countries  have 
breaft-plates,  and  the  plumage  of  the  head,  completely 
red.  There  are  birds  in  thofe  regions,  which  change 
their  colour  three  times  every  year,  having,  if  I may 
ufe  the  expreffion,  one  drefs  for  Spring,  another  for 
Summer,  and  a third  for  Winter,  according  as  the 
Sun  is  in  the  Line,  in  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  or  in  that 
of  Capricorn.* 

* The  white  Colour,  accordingly,  increafes  the  efFeft  of  the 
rays  of  the  Sun,  and  the  black  weakens  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
Malta  whiten  the  infide  of  their  apartments,  in  order,  as  they 
allege,  to  render  the  fcorpions  perceptible,  which  are  very  com- 
mon in  that  illand.  In  doing  this,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  they 
commit  two  errors  ; the  firft,  in  mifapprehending  the  colour  : for 
the  fcorpions,  which  there  are  gray,  would  appear  ftill  better  on  a 
dark  ground  ; the  lecond,  and  one  of  mujh  greater  importance,  is 
their  increafing  to  luch  a degree  the  reverberation  of  the  light, 
that  the  eye-fight  is  fenfibly  affected  by  it.  To  this  caufe  I prin- 
cipally afcribe  the  diforder  of  the  eye  fo  frequently  complained  of 
by  thofe  illanders.  Our  trades-pcople  wear  white  hats,  in  Sum- 
mer, when  in  the  country,  and  complain  of  head-achs.  All  theft; 
evils  a rife  from  neglefting  to  ftudy  Nature.  In  the  Ifle  of  France 
they  employ,  for  wainfcotting,  the  wood  of  the  country,  which 
in  time  becomes  entirely  black  ; but  this  tint  is  too  gloomy.  It 
fcems  as  if  Nature  had  forefeen,  in  this  refpect,  the  ferviccs  which 
Man  was  to  derive  from  the  interior  of  trees  : their  timber  is  brown 
m moft  of  thofe  of  hot  countries,  and  white  in  thofe  of  the  north- 
ern regions,  fuch  as  the  fir  and  the  birch. 
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This  too  is  very  remarkable,  and  of  confequential 
importance  to  the  ufe  which  Nature  makes  of  thefe 
colours,  to  the  North,  and  to  the  South  ; namely, 
that  in  all  countries  the  whited  part  of  an  animal  is 
the  belly,  becaufe  more  heat  is  wanted  there  for  pro- 
moting digedion,  and  for  carrying  on  the  other  ani- 
mal fundtions : and,  on  the  contrary,  the  head  is 
univerfally  moft  flrongly  coloured,  elpecially  in  thofe 
of  hot  countries,  becaufe  in  the  animal  economy  that 
part  ftands  mod  in  need  of  being  kept  cool. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  bellies  of  animals 
preferve  their  whitenefs,  becaufe  that  part  of  the 
body  is  fheltered  from  the  Sun  ; and  that  their  heads 
aflume  drong  colouring  from  being  more  expofed  to 
his  influence!  It  might  appear  from  reafons  of  ana- 
logy that  the  natural  effedl  of  light  ought  to  be,  to 
invefl  with  it’s  luflre  all  the  objedts  which  it  touches  ; 
and  that  conformably  to  this  the  foil,  the  vegetablesj 
and  the  animals  of  the  Torrid  Zone  ought  to  be 
white  ; and  that  darknefs,  on  the  contrary,  adting 
for  feveral  months  together  on  the  Poles,  ought  to 
clothe  every  objedt  within  thofe  regions  in  robes  of 
mourning.  But  Naurte  fubjedts  not  hcrfelf  to  me- 
chanical Laws.  Whatever  may  be  the  phyfleal  effedt 
of  the  prefence  of  the  Sun,  or  of  his  abfcncc,  fhe  has 
contrived  toward  the  North,  to  impofe  very  black 
fpots  on  the  whited  bodies,  and,  to  the  South,  white 
fpots  on  the  darkefl  bodies.  She  lias  blackened  the 
tip  of  the  tail  of  the  Siberian  ermine,  in  order  that 
thefe  little  animals  which  are  white  all  over,  as  they 
march  along  the  fnow,  where  they  fcarcely  leave  any 
graces  of  their  footfteps,  may  be  enabled  to  diftin- 
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guifh  each  other  when  proceeding  in  a train,  in  the 
luminous  reflexes  of  the  long  nights  of  the  North. 

Perhaps  too  this  blacknefs,  oppofed  to  the  white, 
may  be  one  of  thofe  decided  charadteriftics  with 
which  the  has  marked  beafis  of  prey  ; fuch  as  the 
extremity  of  the  black  fnout  and  the  black  paws  of 
the  white  bear.  The  ermine  is  a fpecies  of  weafel. 
There  are  likewife  in  the  North  foxes  completely 
black ; but  they  are  indemnified  for  the  influence  of 
the  white  colour,  by  the  warmeft  and  thickeft  of  furs,* 
it  is  the  moil  valuable  of  all  thofe  of  the  North. 
Betides,  this  fpecies  of  foxes  is  very  rare,  even  in 
thofe  countries.  Nature  has  perhaps  clothed  them 
in  black,  becaufe  they  live  in  fubterraneous  places, 
in  the  midft  of  warm  funds,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  cer- 
tain volcanos,  or  for  fome  other  reafon  to  me  un- 
known, but  correfponding  to  their  natural  calls.  It 
is  thus  the  has  clothed  in  white  the  paillencu,  or  bird 
of  the  Tropics,  becaufe  this  fowl,  which  flies  at  a 
prodigious  elevation  above  the  Sea,  paffes  part  of  it’s 
life  in  the  vicinity  of  a frozen  Atmofphere.  Thefe 
exceptions  by  no  means  deftroy  the  general  adapta- 
tion of  thofe  two  colours  ; on  the  contrary  they 
confirm  it,  feeing  it  is  employed  by  Nature  for  di- 
minifhing,  or  increafing,  the  heat  of  the  animal,  in 

conformity  to  the  temperature  of  the  place  where  it 
lives. 

I now  leave  it  to  Naturalifis  to  explain  how  it 
comes  to  pafs  that  cold  fhould  caufe  to  vegetate  the 
hair  of  animals  in  the  North  ; and  why  the  heat 
fhould  fliorten,  or  caufe  to  fall  off,  the  hair  of  ani- 
mals to  the  South  ; in  contradiction  to  all  the  Laws 
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of  fyftematic,  nay,  of  experimental  Phyfics ; for  wc 
are  allured  from  our  perfonal  experience  that  Winter 
retards  the  growth  of  the  human  hair  and  beard,  and 
that  the  Summer  accelerates  it. 

I believe  I have  a glimpfe  of  a Law  very  different 
from  the  Law  of  analogies,  which  we  fo  commonly 
affign  to  Nature,  becaufe  it  allies  itfelf  to  our  weak- 
nefs  by  affording  us  a pretence  to  explain  every 
thing,  with  the  affiilance  of  a fmall  number  of  prin- 
ciples. This  Law,  infinitely  varied  in  it’s  means,  is  that 
of  comp enjat ions.*  It  is  a confequenc.e  from  the  uni- 

verfal 

* In  reflecting  on  thefe  compenfations,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  among  others  on  thofe  of  the  light  of  the  Sun, 
which  embrowns  bodies  in  order  to  weaken  the  reflexes  of  them, 
it  has  fuggefted  itfelf  to  my  thoughts,  that  fire  mud  in  like  man- 
ner produce  matter  the  beft  adapted  to  diminifh  it’s  own  activity. 
And  of  this  I have  in  fadt  made  frequent  proof,  by  throwing  a 
little  afhes  on  the  flame  blazing  on  my  hearth.  By  this  means  I 
have  been  able  to  quench  it  fuddenly  almoft  without  fmoke.  I 
recoiled  to  this  purpofe  having  fome  time  ago  feen,  in  one  of  our 
fea-ports,  a great  caldron  full  of  pitch  catch  fire,  which  they  were 
heating  for  careening  a fhip.  Inexperienced  perfons  immediately 
attempted  to  extinguifh  the  flame  by  throwing  water  upon  it ; 
hut  the  boiling  and  inflamed  matter  fpread  only  the  more  vio- 
lently, in  torrents  of  fire,  over  the  brim  of  the  caldron  ; I did 
not  think  a Angle  ladle-full  would  be  left  within  the  veffel,  when 
an  old  feaman  run  up,  and  inftantly  brought  it  down  by  throw- 
ing upon  it  u few  ihovels-full  of  afhes.  I believe  therefore  that  by 
uniting  this  application  with  that  of  water,  great  afliftance  might 
be  derived  in  cafe  of  conflagrations  ; for  the  afhes  would  not  only 
deaden  the  flame,  without  exciting  that  dreadful  fmoke  which 
arifesfrom  it,  as  foon  as  the  engines  begin  to  play,  but  when  once 
thoroughly  moiftened,  they  would  retard  the  evaporation  of  the 
water,  which  is  almoft  inftantaneous  when  the  fire  has  made  a 
confiderable  progrefs.  it  would  afford  me  incxpreffible  fatisfac- 
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vcrial  Law,  or  the  mutual  adaptation  of  things,  and 
a fequel  of  the  union  of  contraries,  whereof  the  har- 
monies of  the  Univerfe  are  compofed.  Thus  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  effeCls  fo  far  from  being  the 
refults  of  caufes,  are  oppofite  to  them.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  pleafed  Nature  to  clothe  in  white  feveral 
birds,  the  inhabitants  of  warm  regions,  fuch  as  the 
heron  of  the  Antilles,  and  the  paroquet  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, called  cacatoes  ; but  the  has  beflowed,  at  the 
lame  time,  on  their  plumage  a difpolition  which 
weakens  the  reflection  of  it. 

Farther,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  fhe  has  fur- 
nifhed  the  heads  of  thole  birds  with  tufts  and  plumes 
of  feathers,  which  overfhadow  them,  becaufe,  as  was 
formerly  obferved,  the  head  is  that  part  of  the  body, 
which  in  the  animal  economy  flands  moft  in  need  of 
being  kept  cool.  Such  is  our  crefted  hen,  which 
comes  originally  from  Numidia.  Nay  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  are  to  be  found  in  any  but  fouthern 
countries,  birds  with  tufted  heads.  If  there  be  fame 
towai  d the  North,  as  the  lapwing*,  they  make  their 
appearance  there  only  in  Summer.  Mod  of  thofe  of 
the  North,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  belly  and  the 
feet  clothed  with  tippets  formed  of  down  flmilar  to 
the  fined:  of  wool. 

This  likewife  is  farther  worthy  of  remark,  refpeCt- 
ing  the  white  birds  and  quadrupeds  of  the  South, 
which  live  in  a hot  Atmofphere,  namely,  if  I am 
not  mistaken,  that  the  fkin  of  them  all  is  black  ; 

tjon  {hould  this  obfervation  merit  the  attention  of. thofe  who  have 
ability  to  give  it,  from  their  experience,  fagacity  and  influence,  all 
the  utility  of  which  it  is  fufccptible. 
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which  is  fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  reflection 
of  the  colour  of  their  exterior  drefs.  Robert  Knox 
in  fpeaking  of  certain  white  quadrupeds  of  the  Ifland 
of  Ceylon,  fays,  that  their  fkin  is  entirely  black.  I 
myfelf  recollect  to  have  feen,  at  Port  l’Orient,  a 
cacatoes , whofe  flomach  had  been  dripped  of  the 
feathers,  and  difplayed  a lkin  as  black  as  that  of  a 
Negro.  When  this  white  bird,  with  his  black  beak, 
and  black  and  naked  bread,  erected  his  plume,  and 
clapped  his  wings,  he  had  the  complete  air  of  an  In- 
dian King,  with  his  crown  and  mantle  of  feathers. 

This  Law  of  compenfations  employs,  therefore, 
means  endlefsly  varied,  which  contradict  mod  of  the 
Laws  which  we  have  laid  down  in  Phyflcs ; but  this 
Law  mud  itfelf  be  fubjected  to  that  of  general  ac- 
commodation or  conformity  ; without  which,  were  we 
to  attempt  to  render  it  univerfal,  it  would  involve  us 
in  the  common  error.  It  has  given  rife,  in  Geome- 
try, to  feveral  axioms  extremely  doubtful,  though  of 
great  celebrity,  fuch  as  the  following ; the  action  is 
equal  to  the  re-aCtion  ; and  this  other,  which  is  a con- 
fequence  from  it,  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence.  I fhall  not  dop  to  demondrate  in 
how  many  cafes  thefe  axioms  arc  erroneous  ; how 
many  actions  in  Nature  are  without  re-adtions  ; how 
many  angles  of  reflection  are  deranged  by  the  very 
planes  of  incidence.  It  is  fufficient  for  me  at  pre- 
fent,  to  repeat  what  I have  already,  oftenerthan  once, 
advanced,  namely,  that  the  weaknefs  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  vanity  of  our  education,  are  incef- 
fantly  prompting  us  to  generalize.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  is  the  fource  of  all  our  errors,  and  per- 
haps 
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haps  of  all  our  vices.  Nature  beftows  on  every  be- 
ing that  which  is  adapted  to  it,  in  the  mod  perfect 
conformity,  according  to  the  Latitude  for  which  it  is 
deftined  ; and  when  the  temperature  of  that  Lati- 
tude is  affected  by  change  of  feafon,  die  is  pleafed 
to  vary  likewife  the  adaptations.  Some  of  thefe  adap- 
tations are  accordingly  immutable,  and  others  va- 
riable. 

' \ . 

Nature  frequently  employs  contrary  means  for 
producing  the  fame  effect.  She  makes  glafs  with 
fire;  the  makes  it  too  with  water,  cryftal  for  in- 
dance  : farther,  fhe  produces  it  from  animal-organi- 
zation, fuch  as  certain  tranfparent  fhell-fith.  She 
forms  the  diamond  by  a procefs  to  us  utterly  un- 
known. Conclude  now,  becaufe  a body  has  been 
vitrified,  jt  muft  certainly  be  by  the  effect  of  fire, 
and  rear  on  this  perception  the  fyftem  of  the  Uni- 
verfe  ! The  utmoft  that  we  are  capable  of  doing  is 
to  catch  fome  harmonic  infiants  in  the  exifience  of 
beings.  That  which  is  verifiable  becomes  calcareous, 
and  what  is  calcareous  changes  into  glafs,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fame  fire.  Deduce  then,  from  thefe  fim- 
ple  modifications  of  the  fodil  kingdom,  invariable 
characters  for  determining  the  general  claffes  of  it ! 

On  the  other  hand.  Nature  frequently  employs 
alfo  the  fame  means  for  producing  effects  direct  Iv 
contrary,  hor  example,  we  have  feen  that  in  order 
to  increafe  the  heat  over  the  lands  of  the  North, 
and  to  mitigate  it  over  thofc  of  the  South,  the  made 
ufe  of  oppofite  colours  ; die  produces  in  both  the  fame 
effects,  by  covering  the  face  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other  with  rocks.  Thefe  rocks  are  effentially  neceflary 

to 
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to  vegetation.  I have  frequently  remarked  in  thofe 
of  Finland  ftripes  of  verdure  fkirting  their  bafes  to 
the  South  ; and  in  thofe  of  the  Iile  of  France  I have 
feen  fuch  verdant  ftripes  on  the  fide  averted  from  the 
Sun. 

The  fame  obfervations  may  be  made  in  our  own 
climate.  In  Summer,  when  every  thing  is  parched, 
we  frequently  find  green  herbage  under  walls  which 
have  a northerly  afpect ; it  difappears  in  Winter  ; 
but  then  we  find  it  replaced  in  front  of  eminences 
which  face  fouthward. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  Icy  Zones, 
and  the  Torrid  Zone,  contain  the  greateft  quantity 
of  waters,  the  evaporation  of  which  equally  tempers 
the  violence  of  the  heat  and  of  the  cold,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  greateft  lakes  are  toward  the  Poles, 
and  the  greateft  rivers  toward  the  Line.  There  are, 
it  is  admitted,  fome  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  and 
America  ; but  they  are  placed  in  elevated  atmol- 
pheres,  in  the  centre  of  mountains,  where  they  are 
not  liable  to  corruption  from  the  adtion  of  the  beat ; 
but  the  plains  and  low  grounds  are  wafhed  by  the 
greateft  currents  of  living  water  that  are  in  the 
World,  fuch  as  the  Zara,  the  Senegal,  the  Nile,  the 
Mechaffippi,  the  Oroonoko,  the  Amazon,  and  others. 

Nature  propofes  to  hcrfelf,  univerfally,  only  the 
accommodation  of  beings  poftcft'cd  of  fenfibility. 
This  remark  is  all-important  in  the  ftudy  of  her 
Works  ; othenvife,  from  the  fimilitude  of  the  means 
which  the  employs,  or  the  exceptions  from  them,  wc 
might  be  tempted  to  doubt  of  the  conliftency  of  her 
Laws,  inftead  of  aferibing  the  majcftic  obfeurity 

which 
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which  pervades  them  to  the  multiplicity  of  her  re- 
fources,  and  to  the  profundity  of  our  own  ignorance. 

This  Law  of  adaptation  and  conformity  has  been 
the  fource  of  all  our  difeoveries.  It  was  this  which 
wafted  Chrijlo fiber  Columbus  to  America ; bccaufe,  as 
Herrera  tells  us,*  he  thought,  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Ancients,  that  the  whole  five  Zones  muft 
be  inhabited,  as  GOD  had  not  formed  the  Earth  to 
be  a defert.  It  is  this  Law  which  regulates  our  ideas 
refpedling  the  objedts  abfolutely  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  examination.  By  means  of  it,  though  we  are  igno- 
rant whether  there  may  be  men  in  the  Planets,  we  are 
affured  there  mult  be  eyes,  bepaufe  there  is  light.  It 
is  tii is  which  has  awakened  a fenfe  of  Juflice  in  the 
heart  ot  every  man,  and  which  informs  him  that 
there  is  another  order  of  things  alter  this  life  is  at  an 
end.  This  Law  in  a word  is  the  moft  irrefiftible 
proof  of  the  exiftence  of  GOD ; for  amidfl  fuch  a 
multitude  of  adaptations,  lb  ingenious  that  our  paf- 
fions  themfelves,  reftlefs  as  they  are,  never  could 
have  devifed  anything  fimilar  ; and  fo  numerous, 
that  every  day  is  prefenting  to  us  fome  that  have  all 
the  merit  of  novelty,  the  firft  of  all,  which  is  the 
Deity*  muft  undoubtedly  cxift,  as  he  is  the  general 
conformity  of  all  particular  conformities. 

It  is  this,  above  all,  whofe  exiftence  we  endeavour 
even  involuntarily  every  where  to  trace,  and  to  afFure 
ourfelves  of  it  in  every  poffible  manner.  And  this 
explains  to  us  the  reafon  why  the  mod  fplendid  and 
com  prehen  five  collections  in  Natural  Hiftory,  Galle- 
ries of  the  choiceft  maflcr-pieces  in  Painting,  Gar- 

* Herrera' s Hiftory  of  the  Weft-Indies.  Eook  i.  chap.  2. 

dens 
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dens  filled  with  the  rareft  and  moft  curious  plants. 
Libraries  ftorcd  with  the  moft  valuable  and  beft 
written  books ; in  a word,  every  thing  that  prefents 
to  us  the  moft  marvellous  relations  of  Nature,  after 
having  raifed  us  to  an  extafy  of  admiration,  conclude 
by  fuperinducing  languor  and  fatigue.  We  frequently 
prefer  to  all  thefe  a ruftic  mountain,  a rugged  rock, 
fome  wild  folitude,  which  might  prefent  to  us  rela- 
tions newrer,  and  ftill  more  diredt. 

How  often,  on  coming  out  of  the  King’s  magnifi- 
cent Cabinet  of  Natural  Hiftory,  do  we  flop  mechani- 
cally to  look  at  a gardener  digging  a hole  in  the  field 
with  his  fpade,  or  at  a carpenter  hewing  a piece  of 
timber  with  his  hatchet  ? It  looks  as  if  we  expected 
to  fee  fome  new  harmony  ftart  out  of  the  bofom  of 
the  Earth,  or  burft  from  the  fide  of  a lump  of  oak. 
We  fet  no  value  on  thofe  which  we  have  juft  been 
enjoying,  unlefs  they  lead  us  forward  to  others  which 
as  yet  we  do  not  know.  But  were  the  complete  Hif- 
tory given  us  of  the  ftars  of  the  Firmament,  and  of  the 
invifible  Planets  which  encircle  them,  we  fhould  per- 
ceive in  them  a multitude  of  ineffable  plans  of  intelli- 
gence and  goodnefs,  after  which  the  heart  would  con- 
tinue fondly  to  figh  : it’s  laft  and  only  end  is  the  Di- 
vinity himfelf. 
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3TUDY  ELEVENTH. 


APPLICATION  OP  SOME  GENERAL  LAWS  OP  NATUR* 

TO  PLANTS. 

. ..  ' , \ 

BBFORE  I proceed  to  fpeak  of  plants,  I mult  be 
indulged  in  making  a few  reflections  on  the 
language  of  Botany. 

M7  e are  {till  fo  young  in  the  fiudy  of  Nature,  that 
our  languages  are  deficient  in  terms  to  exprefs  her 
mod  common  harmonies.  This  is  fo  true,  that  how- 
ever exadt  the  defcription  of  plants  may  be,  and  com- 
piled by  Botanifts  of  whatever  ability,  it  is  impoffible 
to  diftinguifh  them  in  the  fields,  unlefs  you  have  pre- 
vioufly  feen  them  in  Nature,  or  at  leaft  in  a herbary. 
Perfons  who  think  they  have  made  the  greateft  profi- 
ciency in  Botany,  need  only  attempt  to  draw  on 
paper  a plant  which  they  have  never  feen,  after  the 
defcription  of  the  moft  accurate  Matter,  to  be  con- 
vinced how  widely  the  copy  deviates-  from  the  ori- 
ginal. 

Men  of  genius  have,  neverthelefs,  taken  inexprefli- 
ble  pains  to  aflign  charaCteriftic  names  to  the  different 
parts  ot  plants.  They  have  even  borrowed  moft  of 
thofe  names  from  the  Greek,  a language  of  lingular 
energy  of  expreflion.  From  this  has  refulted  another 
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inconvcniency  ; it  is,  that  thofe  names,  being  for  the 
moft  part  compounds,  cannot  be  rendered  into  mo- 
dern language ; and  for  this  reafon  it  is  that  a great 
part  of  the  Works  of  Linnceus  are  abfolutely  inca- 
pable of  tranflation.  Thefe  learned  and  myfterious 
expreffions,  no  doubt,  difFufe  a venerable  air  over  the 
fludy  of  Botany  ; but  Nature  has  no  need  of  fuch 
refources  of  human  art  to  attradl  our  refpedt.  The 
fublimity  of  her  Laws  can  eafily  difpenfe  with  the  em- 
phafis  and  obfcurity  of  our  expreffions.  The  more 
light  a man  carries  in  his  own  bofom,  the  more  won- 
derful he  cfteems  it  to  be. 

After  all,  moft  of  thofe  foreign  names,  employed 
particularly  by  the  herd  of  Botanifts,  do  not  fo  much 
as  exprefs  the  moft  common  characters  of  vegetables. 
ThCy  frequently  make  ufe,  for  example,  of  fuch  vague 
expreffions  as  thefe,  fuavb  rubente3  Juave  olente , of  an 
agreeable  red,  fweet-fmelling,  in  order  to  charadterize 
flowers  ; without  expreffing  the  ffiade  of  red,  or 
the  fpecies  of  perfume.  They  are  Itill  more  embar- 
raffed  when  they  wifh  to  convey  the  dufky  colours  of 
the  item,  of  the  root,  or  of  the  fruit : atro~rubmte3  fay 
they,  fujeo-nigrefeente , of  a dark  red,  of  a dulky  brown. 
As  to  the  forms  of  vegetables,  the  cafe  is  ftill  worfe, 
though  they  have  fabricated  terms  compounded  of 
four  or  five  Greek  words  to  deferibe  them. 

J. ./.  Roujfeau  communicated  to  me,  one  day,  a'fet 
of  charadters  fomewhat  refembling  the  algebraic, 
which  he  had  invented  for  the  purpofe  of  briefly  ex- 
preffing the  colours  and  forms  of  vegetables.  Some 
of  them  reprefented  the  forms  of  the  flowers  ; others, 
thofe  of  the  leaves  ; others,  thofe  of  the  fruits.  Some 

refembled 
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refembled  a heart,  fome  were  triangular.  Tome  of  the 
lozenge  fhape.  He  did  not  employ  above  nine  or 
ten  of  thofe  figns,  to  compofe  the  expreffion  of  one 
plant.  Some  he  placed  above  others,  with  cyphers 
which  indicated  the  genera  and  the  fpeeies  of  the 
plant,  fo  that  you  would  have  taken  them  for  the 
terms  of  an  algebraic  formula.  However  ingenious 
and  expeditious  this  method  might  be,  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  given  it  up,  becaufe  it  prefented  to 
him  fkeletons  only. 

This  fentiment  came  with  peculiar  grace  from  a 
man  whofe  tafte  was  equal  to  his  genius,  and  may 
fuggeft  fome  reflections  to  thofe  who  are  for  giving 
abridgments  of  every  thing,  efpecially  of  the  W orks  of 
Nature.  The  idea  of  John- James,  however,  well  de- 
ferves  to  be  followed  up,  fhould  it  only  ferve  to  pro- 
duce, one  day,  an  alphabet  proper  to  exprefs  the 
language  of  Nature.  All  that  feems  requifite  is  the 
introduction  of  accents,  to  convey  the  fhades  of 
colours,  and  ail  the  modifications  of  favours,  per- 
fumes, and  forms.  Even  then,  thofe  characters  could 
not  be  delineated  with  perfeCt  precifion,  unlefs  the 
qualities  of  each  vegetable  were  firft  exaCtly  deter- 
mined by  words  : otherwife  the  language  of  Botanifls, 
which  is  now  accufed  of  fpeaking  only  to  the  ear, 
would  make  itfelf  intelligible  only  to  the  eye. 

This  is  what  I have  to  propofe  refpeCting  an  objeCt 
fo  highly  interefting,  and  which  will  perfectly  coalefce 
.with  the  general  principles  w'bich  we  (hall  afterwards 
lay  down.  1 he  little  which  I may  advance  upon  the 
fubjeCt  will  ferve  to  fupply  expreffion,  not  only  in 
Botany,  and  in  the  ftudy  of  the  other  natural  Sciences, 

• but 
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but  in  all  the  Arts,  where  we  find  ourfelves  puzzled 
every  inftant,  for  want  of  terms  to  convey  the  fhades 
and  forms  of  objects. 

Though  we  have  only  the  term  white,  whereby  to 
exprefs  the  colour  which  bears  that  name,  Nature 
prefents  to  us  a great  variety  of  forts  of  it.  Painting, 
with  refpedt  to  this  article,  is  as  barren  as  language. 

I have  been  told  of  a famous  Painter  of  Italy,  who 
upon  a certain  occafion  found  himfelf  very  much 
embarraffed  how  to  reprefent,  in  one  of  his  pieces, 
three  figures  dreffed  in  white.  The  point  in  quef- 
tion  was,  to  give  effect  to  thofe  figures,  to  be  thus 
uniformly  dreffed,  and  to  draw  out  different  fhades  of 
the  moft  fimple,  and  the  lead  compounded,  of  all 
colours.  He  was  going  to  abandon  his  objedf  as  a 
thing  impoffible,  when,  happening  to  pafs  through  a 
corn-market,  he  perceived  the  effedt  which  he  was  in 
queft  of.  It  was  a group  formed  by  three  millers, 
one  of  whom  was  under  a tree,  the  fecond  in  the 
half  tint  of  the  fhade  of  that  tree,  and  the  third  ex- 
pofed  to  the  rays  of  the  Sun  : fo  that  though  the 
drapery  of  all  the  three  was  white,  they  were  com- 
pletely detached  from  each  other.  He  introduced 
a tree,  therefore,  amidfl  the  three  perfonages  of  his 
pidture,  and,  by  illuminating  one  of  them  with  the 
rays  of  the  Sun,  and  throwing  over  the  other  two 
different  tints  of  fhade,  he  was  enabled  to  exhibit  a 
drapery  of  three  feveral  calls  of  white. 

This,  however,  was  rather  to  elude  the  difficulty, 
than  to  refolve  it.  And  this  is,  in  fadl,  what  Pain- 
ters do  in  fimilar  cafes.  They  diverfify  their  whites 
by  fhades,  half-tints,  and  reflexes  ; but  thefe  whites 
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are  not  pure  ; the)7  are  always  difturbcd  with  yellow, 
blue,  green,  or  gray.  Nature  employs  feveral  fpecic.s 
of  white,  without  diminifliing  the  purity  of  it,  by  dot- 
ting, rumpling,  radiating,  varni  thing  it,  and  in  va- 
rious other  ways Thus,  the  whites  of  the  lilj7,  of 

the  daily,  of  the  lily-of-the-valley,  of  the  narciffus, 
of  the  an emon e-nemorofa,  of  the  hyacinth,  are  all 
different  from  each  other.  The  white  of  the  daify 
has  fomething  of  that  of  a fhepherdefies’  cornet ; 
that  of  the  hyacinth  has  a refemblance  of  ivory  ; and 
that  of  the  lily,  half  tranfparent  and  cryfcalline,  re- 
lcmbles  the  pafte  of  porcelain.  I believe,  therefore, 
that  all  the  whites  produced  by  Nature,  or  by  Art, 
might  be  referred  to  thofe  of  the  petals  of  our  flow- 
ers. We  fhould  thus  have,  in  vegetables,  a fcale  of 
fhades  of  the  pureft  white. 

We  might,  in  like  manner,  procure  all  the  pure 
and  imaginable  fhades  of  yellow,  of  red,  and  of  blue, 
from  the  flowers  of  the  jonquil,  of  the  faffron,  of 
the  butter-flower  of  the  meadow,  of  the  rofe,  of  the 
poppy,  of  the  blue-bottle  of  the  corn  field,  of  the 
larkfpur,  and  fo  on.  We  might  find,  in  the  fame 
manner,  among  our  common  flowers,  all  the  com- 
pound fhades,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  impurpled  violet 
and  foxglove,  which  arc  formed  of  the  various  har- 
monies of  red  and  blue.  The  Angle  compound  co- 
lour, made  up  of  blue  and  yellow,  which  confiitutes 
the  green  of  our  herbage',  is  fo  varied  in  every  plain, 
that  each  plant,  I may  venture  to  affirm,  has  it’s  pecu- 
hai  fhade  of  that  colour.  I can  have  no  doubt  that 
Nature  has  clif played,  in  equal  variety,  the  other  co- 
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lours  of  her  palette,  in  the  bofom  of  flowers,  or  on 
the  furface  of  fruits. 

In  performing  this,  fhe  fometimes  employs  very 
different  tints,  without  confounding  them  ; but  fhe 
lays  them  on  one  above  another,  fo  that  they  form  the 
doves-neck  : fuch  is  the  beautiful  fhag  which  gar- 
nifhes  the  corolla  of  the  anemone  ; in  other  cafes,  fhe 
glazes  their  furface,  as  certain  moffes  with  a green 
ground,  which  are  glazed  over  with  purple  ; fhe  vel- 
vets others,  fuch  as  the  panfy  ; fhe  powders  over  fome 
fruits  with  a delicately  fine  flour,  fuch  as  the  purple 
plumb,  diflinguifhed  by  the  addition  of  de  Monfieur  ; 
or  invefts  them  with  a light  brown  to  foften  their  ver- 
milion, as  the  peach  ; or  fmooths  their  fkin,  and  gives 
the  brighted  ludre  to  their  colours,  as  to  the  red  of 
the  apple  of  Calleville. 

What  embarraffes  Naturalifts  the  mod,  in  deno- 
minating colours,  is  to  find  didinbtive  epithets  for 
fuch  as  arc  dufky  ; or  rather,  this  gives  them  no 
manner  of  concern  : for  they  evade  the  difficulty  by 
the  vague  and  indccifive  expreffions,  of  blackifh,  gray, 
afh-coloured,  brown,  which  they  convey,  it  is  true,  in 
Greek  and  Latin  words.  But  thofe  words  frequently 
anfwer  no  purpofe,  except  to  confound  their  images, 
by  giving  no  reprefentation  whatever  ; for  what,  in 
good  earned,  is  meant  by  thefe,  and  fuch  like  epi- 
thets, atro-purpuranle,  fufeo-nigrejeente , which  they 
employ  fo  frequently  ? 

It  is  'polfible  to  make  thoufands  of  tints  widely 
different  from  each  other,  to  which  Inch  general  ex- 
preffions might  be  applied.  As  thofe  dark  fhades,  in 

truth. 
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truth,  are  much  compounded,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  characterize  them  by  the  phrafeology  of  our 
common  vocabularies.  But  this  might  be  eafily  and 
effectually  accomplifhed,  by  referring  them  to  the 
different  colours  of  our  domeftic  vegetables.  I have 
remarked  in  the  barks  of  our  trees  and  fhrubbery,  in 
the  capfules  and  fhells  of  their  fruits,  as  well  as  in  the 
dead  leaves,  an  incredible  variety  of  thofe  fad  and 
gloomy  fhades,  from  yellow  down  to  black,  with  all 
the  intermixtures  and  accidents  of  the  other  colours. 
Thus,  infiead  of  faying  in  Latin,  a yellow  inclining 
to  black,  or  an  afh-coloured  tint,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine fome  particular  fhade  of  colour  in  a produdlion 
of  Art,  or  of  Nature,  we  might  fay  a yellow  of  the 
colour  of  a dried  walnut,  or  a gray  like  the  bark  of  a 
beech-tree. 

Thofe  expreflions  would  be  fo  much  the  more 
exact,  that  Nature  invariably  employs  fuch  tints  in 
vegetables,  as  determining  characters  and  indications 
of  maturity,  of  vigor,  or  of  decay  • and  that  our  pea- 
fan  try  can  diftinguifh  the  different  fpecies  of  wood 
in  the  forefis  by  the  infpection  of  their  bark  limply. 
Thus,  not  Botany  alone,  but  all  the  Arts  might  find 
in  vegetables,  an  inexhauftible  dictionary  of  unvary* 
ing  colours,  which  would  not  be  embarrafled  with 
barbarous  and  technical  compound  words*  but  which 
would  continually  prefent  new  images.  Our  books 
of  Science  would  thence  derive  much  pleating  viva- 
city, from  being  embellifhcd  by  comparifons  and  ex- 
preffions  borrowed  from  the  lovelieft  kingdom  of 
Nature. 

I he  great  Poets  of  Antiquity  carefully  availed 
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themfelves  of  this,  by  referring  moll  of  the  events  of 
human  life  to  fome  appearance  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Thus  Homer  compares  the  fleeting  generations 
of  feeble  mortals  to  the  leaves  which  drop  from  the 
trees  of  the  foreft,  at  the  end  of  Autumn  ; the  frefh- 
nefs  of  beauty  to  that  of  the  rofe  ; and  the  palenefs 
which  overfpreads  the  countenance  of  a young  man 
wounded  to  death  in  battle,  as  well  as  the  attitude  of 
his  drooping  head,  to  the  colour  and  the  fading  of  a 
lily,  whofe  root  has  been  torn  up  by  the  plough. 
But  we  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  repeating  the  expreflions 
of  men  of  genius,  without  daring  to  tread  in  their 
footfleps.  This  however  is  not  the  word,  for  mod 
Naturalids  condderthe  colours  themfelves  of  vegeta- 
bles as  accidents  Amply.  We  fhall  prcfently  fee  un- 
der what  a grievous  midake  they  labour,  and  how 
widely  they  have  deviated  from  the  fublimc  plans  of 
Nature,  by  perfifting  in  a profccution  of  their  me- 
chanical and  fydematic  methods. 

It  is  poflible,  in  like  manner,  to  trace  an  approxi- 
mation of  favours  and  dnells  of  every  fpecies,  and  of 
every  country,  to  thofe  of  the  plants  of  our  gardens 
and  of  our  fields.  The  ranunculus  of  the  meadow 
has  the  acridity  of  the  Java-pepper.  The  root  of  the 
caryophyllata,  or  holy-thidlc,  and  the  flower  of  the 
pink,  fmell  like  the  clove  of  Amboyna.  As  to  com- 
pound favours  and  dnells,  they  may  be  referred  to 
fuch  as  are  Ample,  the  elements  of  which  Nature 
has  feattered  over  all  climates,  and  which  flic  has 
united  in  the  clafs  of  vegetables.  I know  a fpecies 
of  morel,  ufed  as  food  by  the  Indians,  which  when 
boiled  has  the  tade  of  beef.  They  call  it  bretie. 
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There  is  a fpecies  of  the  cranes-bill,  the  leaf  of  which 
refembles  in  fmell  a roafted  leg  of  mutton.  The 
mufeari,  a fpeeies  of  frnall  hyacinth,  which  grows 
among  fhrubbery  early  in  the  Spring,  fmells  very 
ilrongly  of  the  plumb.  It’s  frnall  monopetalous  flow- 
ers, of  a delicate  blue  colour,  and  with  lips  or  inci- 
fions,  have  likewifethe  form  of  that  fruit. 

By  approximations  fuch  as  thefe,  the  Englifh  Na- 
vigator Dumpier , and  Father  du  Tertre,  have  given 
us,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  the  mod  accurate  notions 
of  the  fruits  and  flowers  which  grow  between  the 
Tropics,  by  referring  them  to  the  fruits  and  flowers 
of  our  own  climates.  Dumpier , for  example,  in  order 
to  deferibe  the  banana,  compares  it,  when  ft  ripped 
of  it  s thick  five-panneled  fkin,  to  a large  faufage  ; 
it’s  fubflance  and  colour  to  frefli  butter  in  Winter  ; 
it’s  tafte,  a mixture  of  apple  and  of  the  pear  known 
by  the  name  of  the  good-chriftian,  which  melts  in 
the  mouth  like  marmalade.  When  this  traveller  de- 
fcnbes  fornc  good  fruit  of  the  Indies,  he  fets  your 
mouth  a-watering.  He  pofleffes  a naturally  found 
underftanding,  fuperior  at  once  to  the  methodical 
trammels  of  the  learned,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar.  He  maintains,  for  inftance,  and  with  truth 
on  his  fide,  in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  moil  navi- 
gators, that  the  plantain,  or  banana,  is  the  king  of 
fruits,  without  excepting  even  the  cocoa.  He  in- 
fotms  us,  that  this  is  likewife  the  opinion  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  that  multitudes  of  families  live,  between 
the  Tropics,  on  this  plcafant,  whojefomc,  and  nou- 
lifhing  fruit,  which  lafts  all  the  year  round,  and  hands 
in  no  need  of  any  of  the  arts  of  cookery. 
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Father  da  Ter  t re  is  not  lefs  happy,  nor  lefs  accu- 
rate, in  his  botanical  deferiptions.  Thcfe  two  travel- 
lers give  you,  at  a tingle  ftroke,  by  means  of  trivial 
iimilitudes,  a precife  idea  of  a foreign  vegetable, 
which  you  would  fearch  for  to  no  purpofe  in  the 
Greek  names  of  our  firft-  rate  Botanifls.  This  mode 
of  deferibing  Nature,  by  ordinary  images  and  fen  ra- 
tions, 'is  held  in  contempt  by  the  learned  ; but  I con- 
fider  it  as  the  only  one  capable  of  exhibiting  pictures, 
that  have  a rcfemblance,  and  as  the  true  charadter  of 
genius.  With  fuch  affiftance  you  will  be  enabled  to 
paint  every  natural  objedt,  and  may  difpcnfe  with 
methods  and  fyftems ; without  it  you  will  only  coin 
phrafes. 

Let  us  now  fugged:  a few  thoughts  refpedting  the 
form  ofnatural  objedts.  It  is  here  that  the  language 
of  Botany,  and  even  thofe  of  the  other  Arts,  are  pe- 
culiarly barren.  Geometry,  whofe  particular  objedt 
this  is,  has  invented  fcarcely  more  than  a dozen  re- 
gular curves,  which  are  known  to  only  a fmall  num-> 
ber  of  the  learned  ; and  Nature  employs  an  infinite 
multitude  of  them  in  the  forms  of  flowers  alone. 
Some  of  the  ufes  of  thefe  we  fhall  prefently  indicate. 
Not  that  I mean  to  make  of  a ftudy  prolific  of  delight, 
a fublime  Science,  worthy  only  of  the  genius  of  a 
Newton.  As  Nature  has  introduced,  in  my  opinion, 
not  only  the  colours,  the  favours,  and  the  perfumes, 
but  likewife  every  model  of  form  into  the  leaves,  the 
flowers,  and  the  fruits  of  all  climates,  whether  in 
trees,  in  herbage,  or  in  moffes  ; the  vegetable  forms  of 
other  parts  of  the  World,  might  be  referred  to  thofe  of 

our  own  country  which  arc  mod  familiar  to  us.  Such 
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approximations  Would  be  much  more  intelligible  than 
the  Greek  compound  words,  and  would  manifcfl:  new 
relations  in  the  different  claflcs  of  the  fame  kingdom. 

They  would  be  no  lefs  neccffary  for  expreffing  the 
aggregations  of  the  flower's  on  their  Items,  of  the  Items 
round  the  root,  and  the  groups  of  young  plants 
around  the  parent-plant.  It  may  be  affirmed,  that 
the  names  of  mod  of  thefe  vegetable  aggregations 
and  difpofltions  are  yet  to  be  invented  ; the  greatefl 
Mailers  not  having  been  fortunate  in  characterizing 
them,  or,  to  fpeak  without  referve,  not  having  made 
it  any  part  of  their  itudy.  For  example,  when  Tour- 
nefort  * fpeaks,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  of  a he- 
liotrope of  the  Ifle  of  Naxos,  which  he  characterizes 
thus,  heliotropum  huniifufum,flore  minima,  femine  tnagno , 
the  creeping  heliotrope,  with  a very  finall  flower  and  a 
large  feed  ; he  fays  that  it  has  it’s  flowers  difpofed  in 
form  of  an  car  of  corn,  going  off  in  a fcorpion’s  tail. 
There  are  two  miftakes  in  this  defeription;  for  the 
flowers  of  this  heliotrope,  fimilar,  from  their  aggrega- 
tion, to  the  flowers  of  the  heliotrope  of  our  climates, 
and  to  that  of  Peru,  are  not  difpofed  in  form  of  an  ear  of 
corn,  for  they  are  arranged  on  a horizontal  ftem,  and 
only  on  one  fide;  and  they  bend  downward,  like  the  tail 
of  a fnail,  and  not  upward,  like  the  tail  of  a fcorpion. 

The  fame  inaccuracy,  with  refpeCt  of  image,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  defeription  which  he  gives  us  of  the 
ftachis  Cretica  la t if o ha,  the  broad- leaved  ftaebis  of 
Crete:  it’s  flowers,  fays  he,  are  difpofed  in  rings. 
No  one  can  imagine  he  intends  to  convey  this  mean- 
ing,  that  they  arc  difpofed  like  the  divifions  of  the 

* Tournefort's  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  vol.  i, 
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Ling  or  the  chefs-board.  Under  this  form,  however, 
they  are  reprefonted  in  the  drawing  of  Aubriet , his 
defignei . I do  not  know  any  botanic  exprcftion 
which  conveys  this  character  of  fpherical  aggrega- 
tions in  feparate  ftories  of  alternate  fwellings  andfink- 
ings,  and  terminating  in  a pyramid.  Barbeu  du 
Bourg,  who  poftefles  much  imagination  with  little  ex- 
aCtnefs,  calls  this  form  verticillate,  for  what  reafon  I 
know  not.  It  it  is  from  the  Latin  word  vertex,  head 
or  lummit,  becaufc  thefe  flowers,  thus  aggregated, 
form  feveral  fummits,  this  denomination  would  be 
more  applicable  to  feveral  other  plants  ; and  befides, 
it  does  not  exprefs  the  fwellings,  the  linkings,  and 
the  progreffive  diminution  of  the  flowers  of  the  fta- 
chis. 

Tournefort  derives  it  from  the  Latin  word  verticil- 
bus ; that  is,  fays  he,  a fmall  weight  perforated  circu- 
larly to  receive  the  end  of  a fpindle,  in  order  to  make 
it  whirl  with  greater  facility.  This  is  going  a great 
way,  in  quell:  of  a very  imperfed  fimilitude  to  an 
utenfil  by  no  means  generally  known . In  faying  this, 
however,  I would  not  be  confidered  as  failing  in  the 
refpect  which  is  due  to  fuch  a man  as  Tournefort , 
who  firfl  cleared  for  us  the  botanic  path,  and  was  be- 
fides a perfon  of  profound  erudition.  But  from  this 
carclefiiicfs  of  the  great  Mailers,  we  may  form  a judg- 
ment of  the  vague,  inaccurate,  and  incoherent  ex- 
preffions  which  fill  the  vocabulary  of  Botany,  and 
diffufc  obfeurity  over  it’s  deferiptions. 

After  all,  I (hall  be  afkcd,  How  would  you  cha- 
racterize the  aggregation  of  the  flowers  of  the  two 
plants  which  have  juft  been  mentioned  ? By  referring 
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them  to  aggregations  flmilar  to  thofe  of  the  plants  of 
our  own  climates.  In  this  there  can  be  no  difficulty  : 
thus,  for  . example,  we  might  refer  the  aflemblage  of 
the  flowers  of  the  Grecian  heliotrope,  to  that  of  the 
French  or  Peruvian  heliotrope  : and  that  of  the  flow- 
ers of  the  Cretan  ftachis,  to  that  of  the  flowers  of  the 
horehound,  or  of  the  pennyroyal.  To  this  might  af- 
terwards be  added  the  differences  in  colour,  fmell, 
favour,  which  diverfify  the  fpecies  of  it.  There  is 
no  occation  to  compound  foreign  terms  to  deferibe 
forms  which  are  familiar  to  11s.  Nay,  I defy  any  one 
to  convey  by  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and  with  the 
mod  learned  turn  of  periphrafis,  the  Ample  colour  of 
the  bark  of  a ttee.  But  if  you  tell  me  it  refembles 
that  of  an  oak  ; I have  the  fhade  of  it  at  once. 

Thefe  approximations  of  plants  have  this  farther 
utility,  that  they  prefent  us  with  the  combined  whole 
of  an  unknown  objed,  without  which  we  can  form 
no  determinate  idea  of  it.  This  is  one  of  the  defeds 
of  Botany,  it  exhibits  the  characters  of  vegetables 
only  in  fucceflion  ; it  does  not  colled  them,  it  decom- 
pounds them.  It  refers  them  indeed  to  a claffical  or- 
der, but  not  to  an  individual  order.  This  however  is 
the  only  one  which  the  human  mind  permits  us  to 
catch.  We  love  order,  becaufe  we  are  feeble,  and 
becaufe  the  leaft  condition  didurbs  us  ; now,  there  is 
no  order  which  we  can  adopt  more  eaflly  than  that 
which  approaches  to  an  order  which  is  familiar  to  us, 
and  which  Nature  is  every  where  prefenting.  Try 
to  deferibe  a man  feature  by  feature,  limb  by  limb  ; 
be  ever  fo  exad,  yet  you  never  will  be  able  to  give 
me  his  portrait : but  if  you  refer  him  to  fomc  known 
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perfonage  ; if  you  tell  me,  for  example,  that  he  is  of 
the  make  and  mien  of  a Don  Quixote ; or  with  a 
nofc  like  that  of  St.  Charles  Baromeo , and  fo  on,  and 
you  paint  me  his  picture  in  four  words.  It  is  to  the 
whole  of  an  object  that  the  ignorant,  an  epithet  which 
includes  the  greateft  part  of  Mankind,  attach  thcm- 
felves  in  the  firft  inftance,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  it. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  of  eflential  importance  to 
have,  in  Botany,  an  alphabet  of  colours,  favours, 
fmells,  forms,  and  aggregations,  derived  from  our 
mod;  common  plants.  Thofe  elementary  characters 
would  enable  us  to  exprefs  ourfelves  exactly  in  all 
the  parts  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  to  prefent  to  our- 
felves relations  equally  new  and  curious. 

In  hope  that  perfons  of  fuperior  intelligence  may 
hereafter  be  induced  to  take  up  the  fubject,  I proceed 
to  the  difcuflion  of  it  with  what  ability  I have,  not- 
withstanding the  embarraffment  of  language. 

When  we  fee  a multitude  of  plants,  of  different 
forms,  vegetate  on  the  fame  foil,  there  is  a difpofition 
to  believe  that  thofe  of  the  fame  climate  grow  indif- 
ferently every  where.  But  thofe  only  which  are  pro- 
duced in  places  particularly  affigned  to  them  by  Na- 
ture, attain  there  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are 
fufceptible.  The  fame  thing  holds  good  with  refpect 
to  animals.  Goats  are  fometimes  reared  in  marfhy 
places,  and  ducks  on  the  mountains ; but  the  goat 
never  will  acquire,  in  Holland,  the  beauty  of  that 
which  Nature  clothes  with  lilk  on  the  rocks  of  An- 
gora ; nor  will  the  duck  of  Angora  ever  attain  the 
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ftature  and  the  colours  of  thofc  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  canals  of  Holland. 

If  we  throw  a fimple  glance  on  plants,  we  fhall 
perceive  that  they  have  relations  to  the  elements 
which  promote  their  growth  ; that  they  have  relations 
to  each  other,  from  the  groups  which  they  contribute 
to  form  ; that  they  have  relations  to  the  animals 
which  derive  nourifhment  from  them  ; and,  finally, 
to  Man,  who  is  the  centre  of  all  the  W orks  of  Crea- 
tion. To  thefe  relations  I give  the  name  of  harmonies, 
and  I divide  them  into  elementary,  into  vegetable, 
into  animal,  and  into  human. 

By  propofing  this  divifion,  I fhall  reduce  to  fome- 
thing  like  order  the  difquifition  on  which  I am  going 
to  enter.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  I fhould  ex- 
amine them  in  detail : thofe  of  a fingle  fpecies  would 
furnifh  fpeculations  which  the  application  of  a whole 
life  could  not  exhaufl ; but  I fhall  unfold  enough  of 
their  general  harmonies  to  produce  conviction,  that 
an  infinite  Intelligence  reigns  in  this  amiable  part  of 
Creation,  as  in  the  reft  of  the  Univerfe. 

We  fhall  thus  make  application  of  the  Laws  which 
have  been  previoufiy  eftablifhed,  and  fhall  take  a 
glimpfe  of  a multitude  of  others,  equally  worthy  of 
refeaich,  and  equally  calculated  to^excite  admiration. 
Reader,  be  not  aflonifhed  at  either  their  number,  or 
their  extent.  Let  this  great  truth  be  deeply  im- 
prefted  on  thy  heart : GOD  has  made  nothing  in  vain! 
A fchoiar,  with  his  fyftems  and  methods,  finds  him- 
led  (topped  fhort  in  Nature  every  ftep  he  takes  ; while 
fiurmfhed  with  this  as  a key,  the  ignorant  ruflic  is 
2blc  to  unlock  every  door  of  knowledge. 
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ELEMENTARY  HARMONIES  OF  PLANTS. 

Plants  have  as  many  principal  parts  as  there  are 
elements  with  which  they  keep  up  a relation.  By 
their  flowers,  they  ftand  related  to  the  Sun,  which 
fecundates  their  feeds,  and  carries  them  on  to  matu- 
rity ; by  their  leaves,  they  are  related  to  the  waters, 
which  bedew  them  ; by  their  items,  to  the  winds 
which  agitate  them  ; by  their  roots,  with  the  ground 
which  fuilains  them  ; and  by  their  grains,  with  their 
fituations  adapted  to  their  growth  and  increafe.  Not 
that  thefe  principal  parts  have  no  indirect  relations 
betides  to  the  other  elements,  but  it  will  be  fufficicnt 
for  our  purpofe  to  dwell  on  fuch  as  are  immediate. 

Element  ary  Harmonies  of  Plants  with  the  Sun,  hy  the 

Flowers. 

Though  Botanifts  may  have  made  great  and  labo- 
rious rcfcarches  refpedting  plants,  they  have  paid  no 
attention  to  any  of  thofe  relations.  Fettered  by  their 
fyftems,  they  have  attached  themfclves  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  them  particularly  on  the  tide  of  the 
flowers  : and  have  arranged  them  in  the  fame  clals, 
wherever  they  found  thefe  external  rcfemblances, 
without  fo  much  as  enquiring  what  might  be  the 
particular  ufe  of  the  florification.  ihey  have,  indeed, 
diftinguifhed  in  it  the  flamina,  the  anther®,  and  the 
ftigmata,  for  the  fecundation  of  the  fruit,  but,  ex- 
cepting this,  and  lorne  others,  which  refpecl  the  in- 
terior organization,  they  have  neglected,  or  milun- 
derflood,  the  relations  which  the  whole  plant  has  with 
the  reft  of  Nature. 
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This  partial  divifion  has  led  them  into  the  ftrangeft 
confufion  ; for,  by  confidering  the  flowers  as  the  prin- 
cipal characters  of  vegetation,  and  by  comprehend- 
ing in  the  fame  clafs  thole  which  were  fimilar,  they 
have  united  plants  entirely  foreign  to  each  other,  and 
have  feparated,  on  the  contrary,  many  which  are  evi- 
dently of  the  fame  genus.  Such  is,  in  the  flrft  cafe, 
the  fullers- th.i file,  called  dipfacus , which  they  clafs 
with  the  fcabious,  bccaufe  of  the  rcfcmblance  of  fome 
parts  of  it’s  flower  ; though  it  prefents  in  it’s  branches, - 
it’s  leaves,  it’s  fmell,  it’s  feed,  it’s  prickles,  and  the 
reft  of  it’s  qualities,  a real  thiftle  : and  fnch  is,  in  the 
fecond,  the  great  cheftnut  of  India,  which  they  ex* 
elude  from  the  clafs  of  eheftnut-trees,  beeaufc  it  has 
different  flowers.  To  clafs  plants  from  the  flowers, 
that  is,  from  the  parts  of  their  fecundation,  is  the 
fame  thing  with  clafling  animals  from  thole  of  gene- 
ration. 

However,  though  they  have  referred  the  char  a Her 
of  a plant  to  it’s  flower,  they  mifunderftand  the  ufc 
of  it’s  moft  flhining  part,  which  is  that  of  the  corolla. 
They  call  that  the  corolla,  which  is,  in  common  lan- 
guage, denominated  th<!  leaves  of  a flower.  It  is  a 
Latin  word,  fignifying  a little  crown,  from  the  dif- 
pofltion  of  the  leaves,  in  many  fpeefes,  in  the  form 
of  coronets,  and  they  have  given  the  name  of  petals  , 
to  the  diviftons  of  that  crown.  Some,  in  truth,  have 
acknowledged  it  to  be  properly  adapted  for  covering 
the  parts  of  fecundation  before  the  expanfton  of  the 
flower;  but  it’s  calix  is  rituch  better,  adapted  to  this 
purpofe,  from  it’s  thicknefs,  from  it’s  beards,  and 
fometimes  from  the  prickles  with  which  it  is  invefted. 

Betides, 
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Befides,  when  the  corolla  leaves  the  ftamina  expofed, 
and  when  it  continues  fully  blown  for  whole  weeks, 
it  muft  of  neceflity  be  anfwering  fome  other  pur- 
pofe  ; for  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain. 

The  corolla  feems  intended  to  reverberate  the  rays 
of  the  Sun  on  the  parts  of  fecundation  ; and  we 
fliall  be  put  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  as  to  this,  if 
we  confider  the  colour  and  the  form  of  it  in  moft 
flowers.  It  has  been  remarked  in  the  preceding 
Study,  that  of  all  colours,  white  is  the  moft  proper 
for  reflecting  the  heat : now  it  is,  in  general,  that 
which  Nature  beftows  on  the  flowers  that  blow  at 
cold  feafons  and  in  cold  places,  as  we  fee  is  the  cafe 
in  the  fnow-drop,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  the  hyacinth, 
the  narciflus,  and  the  anemone-nemerofa,  which  come 
into  flower  early  in  the  Spring.  We  muft  likewife 
afflgn  to  this  colour  fuch  as  have  flight  fhades  of  the 
rofe  and  of  the  azure,  as  many  hyacinths  ; as  well 
as  thofe  which  have  yellow  and  fhining  tints,  as  the 
flowers  of  the  dandelion,  the  butter-flower  of  the 
meadow,  and  the  wall  gilly-flower.  But  fuch  as  blow 
at  warm  feafons,  and  in  warm  fituations,  as  the  cockle, 
the  wild  poppy,  and  the  blue-bottle,  which  grow  in 
Summer  amongft  the  corn,  are  drefled  in  ftrong  co- 
lours, fuch  as  purple,  deep  red,  and  blue ; for  thefe 
abforb  the  heat  without  greatly  reflecting  it. 

I do  not  know,  however,  that  there  are  any  flowers 
entirely  black  ; for  in  that  cafe,  it’s  petals,  deftitute 
of  all  power  of  reflection,  would  be  entirely  ufelefs. 
In  general,  of  whatever  colour  a flower  may  be,  the 
under  part  of  it’s  corolla,  which  rcfleCts  the  rays  of 
the  Sun,  is  of  a much  paler  tint  than  the  reft.  This 
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is  fo  very  remarkable,  that  Botanifts,.  who  generally 
confider  the  colours  of  flowers  as  accidents  merely, 
diltinguifh  it  by  the  name  of  unguiculus  (a  little  nail). 
The  unguicle  is  that  with  relation  to  the  flower  which 
the  belly  is  with  relation  to  animals  : it’s  fhade  is  al- 
ways clearer  than  that  of  the  refl  of  the  petal. 

The  forms  of  flowers  are  no  lefs  adapted  than  their 
colours  to  refledt  the  heat.  Their  corollae,  divided 
into  petals,  are  only  an  aflemblage  of  mirrors  directed 
toward  one  focus.  Of  thefe  they  have  fometimes 
four,  which  are  plain,  as  the  flower  of  the  cole-wort, 
in  the  cruciform  ; or  a complete  circle,  as  the  daify 
in  the  clafs  of  radiated  ; or  fpherical  portions,  as  the 
rofe  ; or  entire  fpheres,  as  the  bells  of  the  lily  of  the 
valley  ; or  cones  mutilated,  as  the  foxglove,  the  co- 
rolla of  which  is  formed  like  a fewine:  thimble. 

Nature  has  placed  at  the  focufcs  of  thefe,  plain, 
fpherical,  elliptical,  parabolic,  and  other  mirrors,  the 
parts  of  the  fecundation  of  plants,  as  the  has  placed 
thofe  of  generation  in  animals  in  the  warmefl  parts 
of  their  bodies,  dhefe  curves,  which  Geometricians 
have  not  yet  examined,  merit  their  moll  profound 
refearches.  Is  it  not  aftonifhing,  that  they  thould 
have  beftowed  fuch  learned  pains  to  find  out  curves 
altogether  imaginary,  and  frequently  ufelefs  ; and 
that  they  fhould  have  ncgledted  to  ftudy  thofe  which 
Nature  employs  fo  regularly,  and  in  fuch  variety,  in 
an  infinite  number  of  objedls  ? Be  this  as  it  may,  Bo*- 
tanifis  have  given  themfelves  flill  lefs  trouble  about 
the  matter.  They  comprehend  thofe  of  flowers  un- 
der a final  1 number  of  clafles,  without  paying  the 
flighted:  attention  to  their  ufe;  nay,  without  fo  much 
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as  apprehending  that  they  could  have  any.  They 
confine  themfelves  entirely  to  the  divifion  of  their 
petals,  which  frequently  change  nothing  of  the  con- 
figuration of  their  curves  ; and  they  frequently  clafs 
under  the  fame  name  thofe  which  arc  the  moft  op- 
pofite.  Thus,  under  the  general  defignation  of  the 
monop etalous  (thofe  that  have  a fingle  petal),  they  in- 
clude the  fpheroid  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  the 
trumpet  of  the  convolvulus. 

On  this  fubjedt,  a very  remarkable  circumftanc.e 
claims  our  notice  ; namely,  that  frequently  fuel)  as  is 
the  curve  formed  by  the  border,  or  upper  extremity 
of  the  petal,  fuch  too  is  the  plan  of  the  whole  petal 
itfclf ; fo  that  Nature  prefents  to  us  the  cut  or  ihape 
of  each  flower  in  the  contour  of  it’s  petals,  and  gives 
us,  at  once,  it’s  plan  and  it’s  elevation*  Thus  rofes> 
and  the  whole  tribe  bearing  this  denomination,  have 
the  border  of  their  petals  in  fedtions  of  a circle,  like 
the  curve  of  the  flowers  themfelves ; the  pink  and 
blue-bottle,  which  have  their  fclvage  notched,  prefent 
the  plans  of  their  flowers  plaited  up  like  fans,  and 
form  a multitude  of  focufes. 

For  want  of  the  real  flower,  thefe  curious  remarks 
may  be  verified  from  the  drawings  of  Painters  who 
have  been  the  moft  exadt  in  copying  plants,  but  who 
arc  indeed  very  few  in  number.  Such  is,  among 
thofe  few,  Aubriet,  who  has  drawn  the  plants  of  Tour- 
neforls  Voyage  to  the  Levant,*  with  the  tafte  of  a 
Painter,  and  the  precifion  of  a Botanift.  You  may 
there  fee  the  confirmation  of  what  I have  juft  been 
advancing.  For  example,  the  fcorzonera  Grate  a faxa -v 

* Tournefort's  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  vol.  i. 
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fills  & maritima  foliis  varie  laciniatis , (the  Greek  iaxa- 
tilc  and  marine  lcorzonera,  with  leaves  varioufly  fcol- 
loped)  which  is  there  reprefented,  has  it’s  petals,  or 
half-flowers,  fquared  at  the  extremity,  and  plane  in 
their  furface.  The  flower  of  the  Jlachis  Cretica  lati- 
folia,  (the  broad-leaved  ftachis  of  Crete)  which  is  a 
monopetalous  tubular  plant,  has  the  upper  part  of  it’s 
corolla  undulated,  as  well  as  it’s  tube.  The  campa- 
nula Gficca  faxatilis  jacobea  foliis , (the  Greek  bell- 
flower of  the  rocks,  with  ragwort  leaves)  prefents 
thefe  confonances  in  a manner  frill  more  ftriking. 
This  campanula,  which  Tournefort  confidcrs  as  the 
molt  beautiful  he  had  ever  feen,  and  which  he  fowed 
in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  it  fucceeded 
very  well,  is  of  the  pentagonal  form.  Each  of  it’s 
faces  is  formed  of  two  portions  of  a circle,  tl)e  focufes 
of  which,  undoubtedly,  meet  on  the  fame  anthera  ; 
and  the  border  of  this  campanula  is  notched  into  five 
paits,  each  of  which  is  likewife  cut  into  the  form  of 
a Gothic  arch,  as  each  fubdivifion  of  the  flower  is. 
i mis,  in  order  to  know  at  once  the  curve  of  a flower, 
it  is  fufficient  to  examine  the  brim  of  it’s  petal. 

It  is  of  much  utility  to  attend  to  this  obfervation, 
for  otherwife  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  focufes  of  the  petals.  Befides,  flowers  lofe 
their  internal  curves  in  herbaries.  I believe  thefe  con- 


fonancics  to  be  general ; I prefume  not  however  to 
aflcit.  that  they  admit  of  no  exceptions.  Nature  may 
deviate  from  this  order,  in  fome  fpecies,  for  reafons 
which  I know  not.  It  cannot  be  too  frequently  re- 
peated ; She  has  no  general  and  unvarying  Law,  ex- 
cept the  accommodation  of  beings  endowed  with  fim- 
Vor;-  IL  H Ability* 
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Ability.  The  relations  juft  now  fuggefted,  between 
the  curve  of  the  brim  and  that  of  the  petal,  feem  be- 
tide to  be  founded  on  this  univerfal  Law,  as  they  pre- 
sent conformities  of  fuch  agreeable  approximation. 

The  petals  appear  to  fuch  a degree  deftined  to  warm 
the  parts  of  fecundation,  that  Nature  has  placed  a 
circle  of  them  around  moft  compound  flowers,  which 
are  themfelves  aggregations  of  final  1 tubes,  infinite 
in  number,  that  form  fo  many  particular  flowers,  or, 
if  you  will,  flowrets.  This  is  obvionfly  remarkable 
in  the  petals  which  furround  the  difks  of  daifies  and 
fun  -flowers.  They  are  likewife  to  be  met  with  around 
moft  of  the  umbelliferous  plants  : though  each  flowret 
which  compofes  them,  has  it’s  particular  petals,  there 
is  a circle  of  others  Hill  greater,  which  encompafles 
their  aftcmblagc,  as  you  may  fee  in  the  flowers  of 
the  daucus. 

Nature  has  ftill  other  means  of  multiplying  the  re- 
flexes of  heat  in  flowers.  Sometimes  flhe  places  them 
on  ftems  of  no  great  elevation,  in  order  to  collect 
warmth  from  the  reflexions  of  the  Earth  ; fometimes 
flic  glares  over  their  corollae  with  a Alining  varnifti, 
as  the  yellow  meadow-ranunculus,  known  by  the  tri- 
vial name  of  butter-flower.  Sometimes  the  with- 
draws the  corolla,  and  makes  the  parts  of  fecundation 
to  ftioot  from  the  partition  of  an  ear,  of  a cone,  or 
of  the  branch  of  a tree.  The  forms  of  the  fpike,  and 
of  the  cone,  appear  to  be  the  beft  adapted  for  rever- 
berating on  them  the  aXion  of  the  Sun,  and  to  enfure 
their  fruXification  ; for  they  always  prefect  fomc  one 
fide  or  another  flickered  from  the  cold.  Nay,  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  aggregation  of  flowers,  in  a 
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conical  and  fpike,form,  is  very  common  to  herbs  and 
to  trees  of  the  North,  and  rarely  to  be  found  in  thofe 
of  the  South.  Mod  of  the  gramineous  plants  which 
I have  feen  in  fouthern  Countries,  do  not  carry  their 
grains  in  a fpike,  or  clofely  compacted  ear,  but  in 
flowing  tufts,  and  divided  into  a multitude  of  parti- 
cular Items,  as  the  millet  and  rice.  The  maize,  or 
Turkey-corn,  I admit,  bears  it’s  grains  in  a large  ear; 
but  that  ear  is  for  a confiderable  time  fhut  up  in  a 
bag  ; and  on  burfting  from  it,  pufnes  away  over  it’s 
head  a long  covering  of  hair,  which  feems  entirely 
defined  to  the  purpofe  of  fheltering  it’s  flowers  from 
the  heat  of  the  Sun.  4 

Finally,  what  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  the 
flowers  of  plants  arc  adapted  to  the  adtion  of  heat, 
conformably  to  the  nature  of  every  climate,  is  this, 
that  many  ot  our  European  plants  vegetate  extremely 
well  in  the  Antilles  Iflands,  but  never  come  to  feed 
there.  Father  du  Tertre  obferved,  that  in  thofe 
iflands,*  the  cabbage,  the  fainfoin,  the  lucern,  thefa- 
vory,  the  fweet  bafil,  the  nettle,  the  plaintain,  the 
wormwood,  the  fage,  the  liver-wort.,  the  amaranth, 
and  all  our  fpccies  of  gramineous  plants,  throve  there 
wonderfully  well,  but  never  produced  grains.  Thefe 
obfervations  demon firate,  that  it  is  neither  the  air,  nor 
the  foil,  which  is  inimical  to  them  ; but  the  Sun, 
which  acts  with  too  much  vivacity  on  their  flowers, 
for  mofi  of  thefe  plants  have  theirs  aggregated  into 
an  ear,  which  generally  incrcafes  the  repercuflion  of 
the  folar  rays. 

I believe,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fuch  plants  might 

* Natural!  Hiftbry  of  the  Antilles,  by  Father  du  Tertre 
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be  naturalized  in  the  W eft-India  Iflands,  as  well  as 
many  others  of  our  temperate  climates,  by  fele&ing 
from  the  varieties  of  their  fpecies,  thole  whofe  flowers 
have  the  frnalleft  fields,  and  whofe  colours  are  the 
deepefit,  or  thofe  whofe  pannicles  are  divergent. 

Not  that  Nature  has  no  other  refources  except  fuch 
as  thefe,  to  make  plants  of  the  fame  genus  attain  per- 
fection in  different  feafons  and  climates.  She  can 
render  their  flowers  capable  of  reflecting  the  heat, 
in  different  degrees  of  Latitude,  without  any  very 
fenlible  alteration  of  the  form.  Sometimes  the  mounts 
them  on  elevated  Hems,  to  remove  them  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  reflection  of  the  ground.  It  is  thus 
fhe  has  placed,  between  the  Tropics,  m oft  of  the  ap- 
parent flowers  upon  trees.  I have  feen  very  few  there 
in  the  meadows,  but  a great  many  in  the  forefts.  In 
thofe  countries,  you  muft  look  aloft  in  order  to  have 
a fight  of  flowers  ; in  our  native  climes,  we  muft  caft 
our  eyes  on  the  ground  for  this  purpofe  ; for  with  us 
flowers  grow  on  herbage  and  fhrubbery.  Sometimes 
fhe  expands  them  under  the  fhade  of  leaves  ; fuch 
are  thofe  of  the  palm-tree,  of  the  banana,  and  of  the 
jacquier , which  grow  dole  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
Such,  likewife,  are,  in  our  temperate  climates,  thofe 
laro-e  white  bell-formed  flowers,  known  by  the  name 

O > * 

of  Lady’s-finock,  which  delight  in  the  (hade  of  the 

willow.  ' 

There  are  others,  fuch  as  moil  part  of  the.convol- 
volufcs,  which  expand  only  in  the  night ; others  grow 
clofe  to  the  ground,  and  expofed,  as  the  panfy,  but 
their  drapery  is-dufky  and  velveted.  There  are  lome 

which  receive  the  aCtion  ,of  the  Sun  when  at  a con- 
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fiderable  height,  as  the  tulip  ; but  Nature  has  taken 
her  precautions  fo  exatfily,  as  to  bring  out  this  ftately 
flower  only  in  the  Spring,  to  paint  it’s  petals  with 
ftrong  colours,  and  to  daub'  the  bottom  of  it’s  cup 
with  black.*  Others  are  difpofed  in  girandoles,  and 

* This  flower,  from  , it’s  colour,  is,  in  Perfia,  the  emblem  of 
perfect  lovers.  Cbardm  tells  us,  that  when  a young  Perfian  pre- 
lbnts  a tulip  to  his  miftrefs,  it  is  his  intention  to  convey  to  her  this 
■idea,  that  like  this  flower,  he  has  a countenance  all  on  fire,  and  a 
heart  reduced  to  a coal.  There  is  no  one  Work  of  Nature,  but 
what  awakens  in  man.  fome  moral  afFeCfcion.  The  habits  of  fo- 
ciety  infeofibly  efface,  at  length,  the  fentiment  of  it  ; but  we  al- 
ways find  it  in  vigor  among  Nations  who  {fill  live  near  to  Nature. 

Many  alphabets  have  been  imagined  in  China,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  after  the  wings  of  birds,  fifhes,  lhells,  and  flowers  : of  thefe, 
very  curious  characters  may  be  feen  in  the  China  I Huff  rated  of 
Father  Kercher.  It  is  from  the  influence  of  thofe  natural  man- 
ners, that  the  Orientals  employ  fo  many  fimilitudes  and  compa- 
nions in  their  languages.  Though  our  metaphyfical  eloquence 
nuuces  no  great  uie  of  them,  they  frequently  produce  neverthelefs 
a veT  linking  effed.  J.J.RouJfeau  has  taken  notice  of  that 
which  the  Ambaffador  of  the  Scythians,  addreffed  to  Darius. 
Without  fpeaking  a word,  he  prefented  him  with  a bird,  a frog, 
a moufc,  and  five  arrows  f.  Herodctus  relates,  that  the  fame  Dd- 
nus  lent  word  to  the  Greeks  of  Ionia,  who  were  laying  wafte  the 
country,  that  if  they  did  not  give  over  their  depredations,  he 
would  treat  them  like  pines.  The  Greeks,  who  by  this  time  had 
become  infedted  with  wit,  and  had  proportionally  begun  to  lofe 
fight  of  Nature,  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this.  Upon 
enquiry,  they  at  length  difeovered  that  Darius  meant  they  fhould 
under! t and  it  to  be  his  refolution  utterly  to  exterminate  them;  for 
the  pine-tree,  once  cut  down,  flioots  out  <tgffm  no  more. 

. ^ Da,lUS>  ‘’*t  full,  underftoocL  this  as  a complete  furrender  of  Scythian 
lndepcndance  into  his  hands  ; but  the  event  inltrutted  him,  that  this  hiffi- 
^pinted  people  intended  to  convey  a bold  defiance:  “ Unlcfs  you  can°fly 
as  a ud,  dig  as  a moufc,  fwim  as  a frog,  our  arrows  lliall  reach  you.” 

H.  H. 
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receive  the  efFedt  of  the  Tolar  rays  only  under  one 
point  of  the  compals.  Such  is  the  girandole  of  the 
lilach,  which,  pointing  with  various  afpedts,  to  the 
Eaft,  to  the  South,  to  the  Wed,  and  to  the  North, 
prefents  on  the  fame  clufter,  flowers  in  bud,  half 
open,  fully  blown,  fading,  and  all  the  delightful  (hades 
of  the  florification. 

There  are  flowers,  fuch  as  the  compound,  which 
being  in  a horizontal  pofition,  and  completely  ex- 
pofed,  behold  the  Sun,  like  the  Horizon  itfelf,  from 
his  rifing  to  his  fetting  ; of  this  defeription  is  the 
flower  of  the  dandelion.  But  it  poflefles  very  pecu- 
liar means  of  fheltering  itfelf  from  the  heat ; it  clofes 
entirely  whenever  the  heat  becomes  exceffive.  It  has 
been  obferved  to  open,  in  Summer,  at  half  an  hour 
after  five  in  the  morning,  and  to  collect  it’s  petals 
toward  the  centre,  about  nine  o’clock.  The  flower 
of  the  garden-lettuce,  which  is  on  the  contrary  in 
a vertical  plane,  opens  at  feven  o’clock,  and  flints  at 
ten. 

From  a feries  of  fimilar  obfervations  it  was,  that 
the  celebrated  Linnceus  formed  a botanical  time-piece  ; 
for  he  had  found  plants  which  opened  their  flowers 
at  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  of  the  night,  ihere 
js  cultivated  in  the  King’s  Garden,  at  Paris,  a fpccics 
of  ferpen tine  aloes,  without  prickles,  whole  large  and 
beautiful  flower  exhales  a ftrong  odour  of  the  vanilla, 
during  the  time  of  it’s  expan  lion,  which  is  very  Ihort. 
It  does  not  blow  till  toward  the  month  of  July,  and 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening:  You  then  per- 
ceive it  gradually  open  it’s  petals,  expand  them,  fade, 
and  die.  By  ten  o’clock  of  the  fame  night,  it  is  to  • 
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tally  withered,  to  the  great  aftonifhment  of  the  fpec- 
tators,  who  flock  in  crowds  to  the  fight ; for  what  is 
uncommon  is  alone  admired.  The  flower  of  our 
common  thorn,  I do  not  mean  that  of  the  white- 
thorn, is  ftill  more  extraordinary  ; for  it  flowers  fo 
rapidly  that  there  is  fcarce  time  to  obfcrve  it's  ex- 
panfion. 

Thefe  obfervations,  taken  in  their  connection, clear- 
ly demon ftrate  the  relations  of  the  corollas  to  the  heat 
of  the  Sun.  To  thofe  which  have  been  already  pro- 
duced,  I (hall  fubjoin  one  more  by  way  of  conclufion, 
which  evidently  proves  the  ufe  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended ; it  is  this.  The  duration  of  their  exiftence  is 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  is  their 
deft i nation  to  collect.  The  hotter  it  is,  the  fhorter 
is  their  duration.  They  almoft  all  drop  off  as  foon 
as  the  plant  is  fecundated. 

But  if  Nature  withdraws  the  ureateft  number  of 

o 

flowers  from  the  too  violent  action  of  the  Sun,  fhe 
deftines  others  to  appear  in  all  the  luftre  of  his  rays, 
without  fuftaining  the  leaf!  injury  from  them.  On  the 
firft  fhe  beftows  dulky  reflectors,  or  fuch  as  can  clofe 
themfelves  as  occafion  requires  ; fhe  provides  others 
with  parafols.  Such  is  the  crown-imperial,  whofe 
flowers,  like  a bell  inverted,  grow'  under  the  fhadc  of 
a tuft  of  leaves.  The  chryfanthemum-peruvianum, 
or  to  employ  a better-known  term,  the  turnfol,  which 
turns  continually  toward  the  Sun,  covers  itfelf,  like 
Peru,  the  country  from  which  it  comes,  with  dewy 
clouds,  which  cool  and  refrefh  it’s  flowers,  during  the 
molt  violent  heat  of  the  day.  The  white  flower  ot 
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the  lychnis,  which  blows  in  our  fields  in  Summer, 
and  prefents,  at  a diftance,  the  refemblance  of  a Mal- 
tefe-crofs,  has  a fpecies  of  contraction,  or  narrow  col- 
lai,  placed  at  its  centre,  fo  that  it’s  large  fhining 
petals  turned  back  outwardly,  do  not  a6t  upon  it’s 
ftamina.  The  white  narciffus  has,  in  like  manner,  a 
fmall  tunhel.  But  Nature  ftands  in  no  need  to  create 
new  parts,  in  order  to  communicate  new  characters 
to  her  \V  orks.  She  deduces  them  at  once  from  exift- 
ence  and  from  non-exigence  ; and  renders  them  po- 
iitive  or  negative,  at  her  pleafurc.  She  has  given 
curves  to  mold  flow’ers,  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting 
the  heat  at  their  centre  : the  employs  the  fame  curves, 
when  die  thinks  proper,  in  order  to  difhpate  the  heat: 
the  places  the  focufes  of  them  fo  as  to  a6t  outwardly. 
It  is  thus  that  the  petals  of  the  lily  are  dilpofcd,  which 
arc  fo  many  fections  of  the  parabola.  Notwith land- 
ing the  large  fize  and  the  whitenefs  of  it’s  cup,  the 
more  it  expands,  the  more  it  difperfes  the  fervent 
heat  of  the  Sun  ; and  while  in  the  middle  of  Sum- 
mer, at  noon-day,  all  other  flowers,  parched  by  his 
burning  rays,  droop  and  bend  their  heads  to  the 
ground,  the  lily  rears  his  head  like  a king,  and  con- 
templates face  to  face  the  dazzling  orb,  which  is  tra- 
velling majcftically  through  the  Heavens. 

I proceed  to  difplay  in  a few  words,  the  pofitive  or 
negative  relations  of  flowers,  with  refpedt  to  the  Sun, 
to  the  five  elementary  forms  which  I have  laid  down 
in  the  preceding  Study  as  the  principles  of  the  har- 
mony of  bodies.  This  is  not  fo  much  a plan  which 
I take  upon  me  to  preferibe  to  Botanifts,  as  an  invi- 
tation 
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tation  to  engage  in  a career  fo  rich  in  obfervation^, 
and  to  corredt  my  errors  by  communicating  forne  por- 
tion of  their  knowledge. 

There  are,  therefore,  reverberating  flowers  perpen- 
dicular, CGnifa l, Jph eri ca /,  elliptical , parabolic , or  plane. 
To  thefe  may  be  referred  moft  of  the  curves  of  flowers. 
There  are,  likewile,  fome  flowers  in  form  of  a para- 
fol,  but  the  others  are  much  more  numerous  ; for  the 
negative  effects  in  every  harmony  are  in  much  greater 
number  than  the  pofltive.  For  example,  there  is  but 
one  Angle  way  of  coming  into  life,  and  there  are 
thoufands  of  going  out  of  it.  We  fliall  oppofc,  how- 
ever, to  every  pofltive  relation  of  flowers  to  the  Sun, 
a principal  negative  relation,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  compare  their  effedts  in  every  Latitude. 

Perpendicular  reverberating  flowers  are  thofe 
which  grow  adhering  by  the  back  to  a cone,  to  long 
catkins,  or  to  an  ear ; fuch  are  thofe  of  the  cedar,  of 
the  larch,  of  the  fir,  of  the  birch,  of  the  juniper  ; of 
moft  of  the  northern  gramineous  plants,  of  the  vege- 
tables of  cold  and  lofty  mountains,  as  the  cyprefs  and 
the  pine ; or  of  thofe  which  flower  in  our  climates 
about  the  end  of  Winter,  as  the  hazel  and  the  wil- 
low. A part  of  the  flowers  in  this  pofition  is  fhel- 
tered  from  the  North  wind,  and  receives  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  Sun  from  the  South  fide. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  vegetables  which  bear 
cones,  catkins,  or  fpikes,  prefent  them  at  the  extre- 
mity of  their  Items,  expofed  to  all  the  adtion  of  the 
Sun.  It  is  not  fo  with  thofe  which  grow  within  the 
tropics  ; moft  ol  which,  fuch  as  the  palm-tree,  bear 
divergent  flowers,  attached  to  pendent  clufters,  and 
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lhaded  by  their  branches.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
gramineous  plants  of  warm  countries  have  likewife 
divergent  ears;  fuch  are  the  millets  of  Africa.  The 
folid  ear  of  the  American  maize  is  crowned  with  a 
hairy  tuft  which  fhelters  it’s  flowers  from  the  Sun. 
On  the  annexed  plate  are  reprefented  an  ear  of 
European  corn,  and  an  ear  of  the  rice  of  fouthern 
Aha,  to  furnifh  the  means  of  companion. 

Conical-  reverberating  flowers  rcflecT:  on  the  parts 
of  florifleation  a complete  cone  of  light.  It’s  adtion 
is  very  powerful ; and  it  is  accordingly  very  remarka- 
ble, that  Nature  has  given  this  configuration  of  petal 
only  to  flowers  which  grow  under  the  fhade  of  trees, 
as  to  the  convolvulus,  which  fcrambles  up  around 
their  trunk  ; and  that  fhe  has  afligned  to  this  flower 
a very  tranhent  duration,  for  it  fcarcely  lafts  half  a 
day  ; and  when  it’s  fecundation  is  completed,  the 
border  contracts  inwardly,  and  gathers  together  like 
a purfe.  Nature  has  however  given  it  a place  in 
fouthern  latitudes,  but  fhe  has  there  tinged  it  with 
violet  and  blue,  in  order  to  weaken  the  effedt.  Be- 
fides,  this  flower  fcarcely  ever  opens  in  hot  countries 
except  in  the  night.  From  this  nodturnal  character 
I prefume  it  is,  that  we  are  chiefly  enabled  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  convolvulus  of  the  South,  from  that  of 
our  own  climates,  which  blows  in  the  day-time.  In 
the  plate  we  have  reprefented  the  day-convolvulus,  or 
that  which  is  native  with  us,  expanded  ; and  that  of 
the  night,  or  of  hot  countries,  elofed ; the  one  having 
a pofitive  character  with  the  light,  and  the  other  a 
negative. 

The  flowers  which  partake  the  moft  of  this  conical 
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form  are  thofe  which  grow  early  in  the  Spring,  as  the 
flower  of  the  arum,  which  is  formed  like  a cornet;  or 
thofe  which  thrive  on  lofty  mountains,  as  the  bears- 
earof  the  Alps..  When  Nature  employs  it  in  Sum- 
mer, it  is  almoft  always  with  negative  characters,  as 
in  the  flowers  of  the  fox-glove,  which  are  inclined, 
and  dyed  a deep  red  or  blue  colour. 

Spherical  reverberating  flowers  are  thofe  whofc 
petals  are  formed  into  fegments  of  a circle.  One 
might  amufe  himfelf  very  agreeably,  in  obferving  that 
thefe  fpherically  formed  petals  have,  at  their  focufes, 
the  antherse  of  the  flower  fupported  on  fibrets,  longer 
or  fhorter  as  the  effeCt  intended  may  require.  It  de- 
lerves  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  each  petal  is  adapt- 
ed to  it’s  particular  anthera,  fometimes  to  two,  or 
even  to  three  : fo  that  the  number  of  petals  in  a 
flower  divides'  almoft  always  cxaCtly  that  of  the  an- 
thera?.  As  to  the  petals,  they  fcarccly  ever  exceed 
the  number  of  five  in  rolc-formcd  flowers,  as  if  Na- 
ture had  defigned  to  exprefs  in  that  the  number  of 
the  five  terms  of  elementary  progreffion,  of  which 
this  beautiful  form  is  the  harmonic  expreflion. 

Spherical  reverberating  flowers  are  very  common  in 
our  temperate  climates.  They  do  not  throw  back 
the  whole  reflection  of  their  difks  on  the  antherse, 
like  the  convolvulus,  but  only  the  fifth  part,  becaufc 
each  of  their  petals  has  it’s  particular  focus.  The 
rofe-formed  flower  is  fpread  over  moft  fruit-trees,  as 
the  apple,  the  pear,  the  peach,  the  plumb,  the  apricot, 
and  the  like  ; and  over  a great  part  of  our  fhrubbery 
and  herbage,  fuch  as  the  black  and  white-thorn,  the 
bramble,  the  anemone,  and  many  others,  moft  of 
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which  produce  for  Man  a nutritious  fruit,  and  which 
flower  in  the  month  of  May.  To  this  form  may  be 
likewife  referred  fuch  as  arc  fphero'idal  ; the  lily  of 
the  valley  for  example. 

ihis  form,  which  is  the  harmonic  expreHion  of  the 
live  elementary  forms,  was  admirably  adapted  to  a 
temperature  dike  ours,  which  is  itfelf  the  proportional 
medium  between  that  of  the  Icy  and  of  the  Torrid 
Zone.  As  fpherical  reflectors  collect  a great  quan- 
tity of  rays  at  their  focufes,  their  adtion  is  very  power- 
ful, but  at  the  fame  time  of  very  tranfient  duration. 
It  is  well  known  that  nothing  fades  more  quickly 
than  a rofe. 

t 

Rofc-formed  flowers  are  very  rare  between  the 
Tropics,  efpccially  thofe  whofe  petals,  are  white. 
They  thrive  only  under  the  fhade  of  trees.  I have 
known  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ifle  of  France 
make  fruitlefs  efforts  to  raife  ftrawberries  there  ; but 
one  of  them,  who  lived  indeed  in  an  elevated  part  of 
the  Ifland,  found  means  of  procuring  them  in  great 
plenty,  by  planting  his  beds  under  trees,  and  in 
ground  but  half-cleared. 

As  a compenfation  for  this,  Nature  has  multiplied 
in  warm  countries  papilionaceous,  or  leguminous 
flowers.  The  leguminous  flower  is  entirely  oppofitc 
to  the  rofe-formed.  It  ufually  has  five  rounded  petals 
like  the  other : but  in  bead  of  being  difpofed  round 
the  centre  of  the  flower,  in  order  to  reverberate 
thither  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  they  are  on  the  contrary 
folded  inward  around  the  anther®,  for  the  purpofe  ot 
flickering  them.  You  diflinguifh  in  them  a pavilion, 
two  wings,  and  a ridge,  ufually  divided  into  two,  by 
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which  the  anther®  and  the  embryon  of  the  fruit  are 
clofely  covered  over.  Between  the  Tropics,  accord- 
ingly, a great  number  of  trees,  fhrubs,  creepers,  and 
graffes,  have  papilionaceous  flowers.  Every  fpecies 
of  our  peafe  and  french-beans  fucceed  there  wonder- 
fully well,  and  thofe  countries  produce  infinite  va- 
rieties of  them.  Nay  it  is  remarkable  that  even  at 
home,  thofe  plants  delight  in  a fandy  and  warm  foil, 
and  exhibit  their  flowers  in  the  middle  of  Summer.  I 
confider  leguminous  flowers  therefore  as  of  the  parafol 
kind.  To  thofe  fame  negative  effects  of  the  Sun  may 
hkewiffene  referred  the  form  of  flowers  with  gullets, 
which  conceal  their  antherse,  fuch  as  the  calfs- 
fnout,  which  takes  plcafure  in  blowing  on  the  tides 
of  walls. 

/ 

Elliptical  reverberating  flowers  are  thofe  which 
prefen t oval-formed  cups,  narrower  a-top  than  in  the 
middle.  It  is  very  perceptible  that  this  form  of  cup, 
the  perpendicular  petals  of  which  approach  toward 
each  other  at  the  fummit,  fhelters  in  paid  the  bottom 
of  the  flower : and  that  the  curves  of  thefe  fame  petals, 
which  have  fcvcral  focufes,  do  not  collect  the  rays  of 
the  Sun  toward  one  Angle  centre:  fuch  is  the  tulip. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  oblong-formed  flower  is 
more  common  in  warm  countries  than  the  rofe- 
formed.  The  tulip  grows  fpontanc.oufiy  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Conflantinople.  To  this  form  may  likewife 
be  referred  that  of  the  liliaceous,  which  are  more 
common  there  than  elfewhere.  However,  when  Na- 
ture employs  them  in  countries  ftill  farther  to  the 
South,  or  in  the  middle  of  Summer,  it  is  almoft 
always  with  negative  characters  ; thus  the  has  invert- 
ed 
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cd  the  tulip-form  flowers  of  the  imperial,  which  is 
originally  from  Perfia,  and  has  fhaded  them  with  a 
tuft  of  foliage.  Thus  (he  bends  back  outwardly,  in 
our  climates,  the  petals  of  the  lily  ; but  the  fpecies 
of  white  lilies  which  grow  between  the  Tropics,  have 
betides  their  petals  cut  out  into  thongs. 

Flowers  with  parabolic,  or  plane,  mirrors,  are 
thofe  which  reflect  the  rays  of  the  Sun  in  parallel 
directions.  The  configuration  of  the  firtl  gives  much 
luftre  to  the  corolla  of  thefe  flowers,  which  emit  from 
their  boforn,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  a 
bundle  of  light,  for  they  colleCt  it  toward  the  bottom 
of  their  corolla,  and  not  on  the  antherae.  It  is  per- 
haps in  order  to  weaken  the  aCtion  of  it,  that  Nature 
has  terminated  flowers  of  this  form  in  a fpecies  of 
cowl,  which  Botanifis  call  fpur.  It  is  probably  in 
this  tube  that  the  focus  of  their  parabola  terminates, 
which  is  perhaps  fituated  there,  as  in  many  curves  of 
this  kind,  beyond  it’s  fummit.  Flowers  of  this  fort 
are  frequent  between  the  Tropics  ; fuch  is  the  flower 
of  the  poincillade  of  the  Antilles,  otherwife  called  the 
peacock-flower,  on  account  of  it’s  beauty ; fuch  is 
alfo  the  najturtlum , or  nun  of  Peru.  It  is  even  pre- 
tended that  the  perennial  fpecies  is  phofphoric  in  the 
night-time. 

Flowers  with  plane  mirrors  produce  the  fame 
effeCts  ; and  Nature  has  multiplied  the  models  of 
them  in  our  Summer  flowers,  and  in  thofe  which 
, thrive  in  warm  and  fandy  foils,  as  the  radiated;  fuch 
arc  the  flowers  of  the  dandelion.  We  likewife  meet 
with  them  in  the  flowers  of  the  doronicicm , of  the  let- 
tuce, of  the  fuccory ; in  the  afters,  in  the  meadow 
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daily,  and  others.  But  flic  has  placed  the  original 
model  of  them  under  the  Line,  in  America,'  in  the 
broad  fun-flower,  which  we  have  borrowed  from 
Brafil.  * 

Thcfe  being  flowers  whofe  petals  have  the  leaft 
activity,  are  likewife  thofe  which  arc  of  the  Iongeft 
duration.  Their  attitudes  are  varied  without  end. 
Such  as  are  horizontal,  like  thofe  of  the  dandelion, 
clofc,  it  is  faid,  toward  the  middle  of  the  day  ; they 
are,  likewife,  fuch  as  are  the  moft  expofed  to  the 
adtion  of  the  Sun,  for  they  receive  his  rays  from  his 
riling  to  his  letting. 

There  are  others  which  in  dead  of  doling  their 
petals  invert  them,  and  this  produces  nearly  the  fame 
eflfedt;  fuch  is  the  flower  of  the  camomile.  Others 
are  perpendicular  to  the  Horizon,  as  the  flower  of 
lettuce.  The  blue  colour  with  which  it  is  tinged, 
contributes  farther  towards  weakening  the  rays  of 
the  Sun,  which  in  this  refpedt  would  adt  too  vehe- 
mently upon  it.  Others  have  only  four  horizontal 
petals  ; fuch  as  the  cruci-form  ; the  fpecies  of  whicl* 
are  very  common  in  hot  countries.  Others  bear 
around  their  difle  flowrets  which  overfhadow  it ; 
fuch  is  the  blue-bottle  of  the  corn-field,  which  is  re- 
prefented  on  the  plate  in  oppofition  to  the  daify.  This 
laft  flowers  early  in  the  Spring,  and  the  other  in  the 
middle  of  Summer. 

We  have  faid  fomewhat  of  the  general  forms  of 
flowers,  but  we  lbould  never  come  to  a conclufion 
wcic  we  to  enter  into  a dilcufflon  of  their  various 
aggregations.  I believe  however  that  they  may  be 
referred  to  the  plan  itfelf  of  the  flowers.  Thus"  the 
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umbelliferous  flowers  prefen t thcmfelves  to  the  Sun 
under  the  fame  afpedts  as  the  radiated. 

I muft  beg  leave  to  recapitulate  only  what  has  been 
faid  refpecting  their  reflecting  mirrors.  The  rever- 
berated perpendicular,  of  a cone  or  car  form,  collects 
on  the  antherae  of  the  flowers  an  arch  of  light  of 
ninety  degrees,  from  the  Zenith  to  the  Horizon.  It 
farther  prefents,  in  the  inequality  of  it’s  panels,  re- 
flecting furfaces. 

The  conical  reflector  collects  a cone  of  light  of 
fixty  degrees,  the  fpherical  reflector  unites  in  each 
of  it's  five  petals,  an  arch  of  light  of  thirty-fix  de- 
grees of  the  Sun’s  courfe,  fuppoflng  that  luminary 
to  be  in  the  Equator. 

The  elliptical  reflector  collects  a fmallcr  quantity, 
from  the  perpendicular  polition  of  it’s  petals;  and 
the  parabolic  reflector,  as  well  as  that  with  plane 
mirrors,  lends  back  the  rays  of  the  Sun  divergently, 
or  in  parallels. 

The  firfi:  form  appears  to  be  very  common  in  the 
flowers  of  the  Icy  Zones  ; the  fecond  in  thofe  which 
thrive  under  the  fhade  ; the  third  in  temperate  lati- 
tudes ; the  fourth  in  warm  countries;  and  the  fifth  in 
the  Torrid  Zone.  It  would  likewife  appear  that  Na- 
ture multiplies  the  divifions  of  their  petals,  in  order 
to  diminifli  their  adtion.  Cones  and  cars  have  no 
petals.  The  convolvulus  has  but  one ; rofe-formed 
flowers  have  five  ; elliptical  flowers,  as  the  tulip  and 
the  liliaceous,  have  fix;  flowers  with  plane refledtors, 
as  the  radiated,  have  a great  number. 

Farther,  flowers  have  pails  adapted  to  the  other 
elements.  Some  arc  clothed  externally  with  a hairy 
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garment  to  fhelter  them  from  the  cold.  Others  are 
formed  to  blow  on  the  fnrface  of  the  water  ; fuch 
are  the  yellow  rofes  of  the  nymphma,  which  float  on 
lakes,  and  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  various 
movements  of  the  waves  without  being  wet  by  them, 
by  means  of  the  long  and  pliant  items  to  which  they 
are  attached.  Thofe  of  the  valifneria  are  ftill  more 
artfully  difpofed.  They  grow  in  the  Rhone,  and 
would  be  there  expofed  to  frequent  inundation  by 
the  fudden  fwellings  of  that  river,  had  not  Nature 
given  them  Items  formed  like  a cork-fcrew,  which 
draw  out  at  once  to  the  length  of  three  or  four  feet. 

There  are  other  flowers  adapted  to  the  winds  and 
to  the  rains,  as  thofe  of  peafe,  which  are  furnifhed 
with  little  boats  to  cover  and  fhelter  the  ftamina,  and 
the  embryons  of  their  fruits.*  Betides,  they  have 
large  pavilions,  and  reft  on  tails  bent  and  elaftic  as  a 
nerve ; fo  that  when  the  wind  blows  over  a field  of 
peafe,  you  may  fee  all  the  flowers  turn  their  back  to 
the  wind  like  fo  many  weather-cocks. 

This  clafs  appears  to  be  very  generally  difFufed 

* I am  perfuaded  that  the  bearing  of  moft  flowers  is  adapted  to 
the  rains,  and  for  this  reafon  it  is  that  many  of  them  have  the  form, 
of  mufflers,  or  ridges,  like  little  boats  inverted,  which  fhelter  the 
parts  of  fecundation.  J have  remarked  that  many  fpecies  of 
flowers  poffefs  the  inflindt,  fhall  I venture  to  call  it  ? of  clofino- 
themielves  when  the  air  is  humid,  and  that  the  impregnation  of 
fruit-tree  bloffoms  is  injured  much  more  by  the  rain  than  by  the 
froft.  I his  obfervation  is  of  effential  importance  to  gardeners, 
who  frequently  caufe  the  flowers  of  their  ftnuvberry  plants  to 
mifearry  by  watering  them.  As  far  as  I can  judge,  it  wpuld  be 
better  to  water  plants,  in  blofTom,  by  little  trenches,  according  to 
the  Indian  method,  rather  than  by  afperfion. 
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over  places  much  expofed  to  the  winds.  Dumpier  re- 
lates that  he  found  the  defert  fhores  of  New-Guinea 
covered  with  peafe,  whofe  blofloms  were  red  and 
blue.  In  our  climates  the  fern,  which  crowns  the 
fummits  of  hills  always  battered  with  the  wind  and 
the  rain,  bears  it’s  flower  turned  toward  the  Earth,  on 
the  back  of  it’s  leaves.  There  are  even  certain  fpe- 
cies  of  plants  the  flowering  of  which  is  regulated  by 
the  irregularity  of  the  winds.  Such  are  thofe  the 
male  and  female  individuals  of  which  grow  on  fepa- 
ratc  flems.  Tofled  hither  and  thither  over  the  earth, 
frequently  at  great  diftances  from  each  other,  the 
powder  of  the  male  could  fecundate  but  a very  few 
female  flowers,  unlefs  at  the  feafon  of  their  florifica- 
tion  the  wind  blew  from  various  quarters.  Wonder- 
ful to  be  told  ! There  are  invariable  generations  de- 
-pending  on  the  variablenefs  of  the  wind.  Hence  I 
prefurne  that  in  countries  where  the  winds  always 
blow  from  the  fame  quarter,  as  between  the  Tropics, 
this  fpecies  of  florification  mufl  be  uncommon  ; and 
if  it  be  found  there  at  all,  it  muft  be  regulated  pre- 
cifely  according  to  the  feafon  when  thofe  regular 
winds  vary. 

It  is  impoflible  to  entertain  a doubt  refpedting 
thofe  admirable  relations,  however  remote  they  may 
appear,  when  we  obferve  the  attention  with  which 
Nature  has  preferved  flowers  from  the  ihocks  to 
which  they  might  be  expofed,  from  the  winds  them- 
felves,  upon  their  flems.  She  inwraps  them  for  the 
mod  part  in  an  integument,  which  Botanifls  call  the 
calix.  The  more  famous  the  plant  is  the  thicker  is 
the  calix  of  it’s  flower.  She  fometimes  fringes  it 
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with  little  cufhions  and  beards,  as  may  befeen  in  the 
roef-bud.  Thus  the  mother  puts  a pad  round  the 
head  of  her  little  child,  to  fecure  it  againft  accidents 
from  falling.  Nature  has  fo  clearly  marked  her  in- 
tention as  to  this,  in  the  cafe  of  the  flowers  of  ramous 
plants,  that  fhe  has  deprived  of  this  clothing  fuch  as 
grow  on  ftems  that  are  not  branchy,  and  where  they 
are  in  no  danger  from  the  agitation  of  the  winds* 
This  may  be  remarked  with  regard  to  the  flowers  o 
Solomon’s  feal,  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  of  the  hya- 
cinth, of  the  narciffus,  of  mod:  of  the  liliaceous,  and 
of  plants  which  bear  their  flowers  ifolated,  on  perpen- 
dicular ftems. 

Flowers  have,  farther,  very  curious  relations  with 
animals  and  with  Man,  from  the  diverfity  of  their 
configurations,  and  from  their  fmells.  Thofc  of  one 
tpecies  of  the  orchis  rcprefent  bugs,  and  exhale  the 
fame  unpleafant  odour.  Thofe  of  a fpecies  of  the 
arum  refemble  putrid  fleffi,  and  have  the  infection 
of  it  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  flefh-fly  reforts  thi- 
ther to  depotit  her  eggs.  But  thofe  relations,  hitherto 
very  fuperficially  invefti gated,  do  not  come  in  fo  pn> 
perly  under  this  article  ; it  is  diffident  for  me  to  have 
here  demon fkfated,  that  they  actually  have  very  clear- 
ly marked  relations  with  the  elements,  and  efpecially 
with  the  Sun. 

M hen  Botanifts  (hall  have  diffufed  over  this  branch 
of  the  fubje<5t  all  the  light  of  which  it  is  fufceptible, 
"by  examining  their  focufes,  the  elevation  to  which 
they  rife  above  the  ground,  the  fhelter,  or  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  bodies  which  are  in  their  vicinity,  the  va- 
riety of  their  qolours,  in  a word,  all  the  means  by 
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which  Nature  compenfates  the  differences  of  their 
ievejal  expofures,  and  they  will  no  longer  doubt 
about  thofe  elementary  harmonies  ; they  will  acknow- 
ledge that  the  flower,  far  from  prefenting  an  unvary- 
ing character  in  plants,  exhibits  on  the  contrary  a 
perpetual  character  of  dive'rfity.  It  is  by  this  princi- 
pally that  Nature  varies  the  lpecies  in  the  fame  genus 
of  plant,  in  order  to  render  it  fufceptible  of  fecunda- 
tion on  different  lites.  This  explains  the  reafon  why 
the  flowers  of  the  great  cheftnut  of  India,  but  ori- 
ginally from  America,  are  not  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  European  cheflnut ; and  that  thofe  of  the  fullers- 
thiftle,  which  thrives  on  the  brink  of  rivers,  are  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  thirties  which  grow  in  lofty  and 
dry  places. 

A very  extraordinary  obfervation  fhall  ferve  irre- 
fragably  to  confirm  all  that  we  have  juft  now  ad- 
vanced : it  is  this,  rlhat  a plant  fometimes  totally 
changes  the  form  of  it’s  flowers  in  the  generation 
which  reproduces  it.  This  phenomenon  greatly  afto- 
nifhed  the  celebrated  Linnams,  the  firft  time  that  it 
was  fubmitted  to  his  confi deration.  'One  of  his  pu- 
pils brought  him,  one  day,  a plant  perfectly  fimilar 
to  the  linarium,  the  flower  excepted  ; the  colour,  the 
favour,  the  leaves,  the  ftem,  the  root,  the  calix,  the 
pericarpium,  the  feed,  in  a word,  the  fimell,  which  is 
a remarkable  circumftancc,  were  cxadtly  the  fame, 
only  it’s  flowers  were  in  form  of  a tunnel,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  linarium  are  gullet-formed.  LimueiiS 
imagined  at  firft  that  his  pupil  intended  to  put  his 
knowledge  to  the  teft,  by  adapting  a ftrange  flower 
to  the  ftem  of  that  plant ; but  he  fatisfied  himfelf  that 
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it  was  a real  linarium,  the  flower  of  which  Nature 
had  totally  changed.  It  had  been  found  among  other 
linaria,  in  an  ifland  feven  miles  diftant  from  Upfal, 
near  the  fhore  of  the  fea  on  a fandy  and  gravelly 
bottom.  He  himfelf  put  it  to  the  proof,  that  it  re- 
perpetuated itfelf  in  this  new  date  by  it’s  feeds.  He 
afterwards  found  fome  of  it  in  other  places  : and, 
what  is  dill  more  extraordinary,  there  were  among 
thefe  lad  fome  which  carried  on  the  fame  ftalk  flowers 
tunnel-formed,  and  dowers  gullet-formed. 

He  gave  to  this  new  vegetable  the  name  of  pelo- 
rum from  the  Greek  word  which  dgnifies  prodigy. 
He  afterwards  obferved  the  fame  variations  in  other 
fpecies  of  plants,  and  among  the  red  in  the.  erioce- 
phalous  thidle,  the  feeds  of  which  produce  every  year 
in  the  garden  of  Upfal,  the  fantadic  thidle  of  the 
Pyrennees.*  This  illudrious  Botanift  accounts  for 
thefe  transformations,  as  being  the  effedl  of  a mon- 
grel generation,  didurbed  by  the  fecundating  farina 
ot  fome  other  dower  in  the  vicinity.  It  may  be  fo  ; 
to  his  opinion  however  may  be  oppofed  the  dowers 
of  the  pelorum,  and  of  the  linarium,  which  he  found 
united  on  the  dime  individual.  Had  it  been  the  fe- 
cundation which  transformed  this  plant,  it  ought  to 
have  given  fimilar  dowers  in  the  whole  individual, 
.beddes,  he  himfelf  has  obferved  that  there  was  not 
the  dighted  confudon  in  the  other  parts  of  the  pelo- 
rum, any  more  than  in  it’s  virtues  ; but  this  mud 
have  been  the  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  dower,  had  it 
been  produced  by  a mixture  of  fome  ftrange  breed, 
finally,  the  pelorum  re- produced  itfelf  by  feed, 

l p fall  an  Differtation,  for  December  1744  ; page  59,  note  6. 
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which  does  not  take  place  in  any  one  mongrel  fpe- 
cies  of  animals. 

This  fterility,  in  mongrel  branches,  is  an  effecft  of 
the  fage  confiftency.  of  Nature,  who  cuts  off  diverg- 
ent generations,  in  order  to  prevent  the  primordial 
fpecies  from  being  confounded,  and  from  at  length 
difappearing  altogether.  As  to  the  reft,  I pry  neither 
into  the  caufes,  nor  the  means,  which  the  is  pleafed 
to  conceal  from  me,  becaufe  they  far  tranfeend  my 
comprchenlion.  I confine  my  enquiries  to  the  ends 
which  the  kindly  unfolds ; I confirm  myfelf  in  the 
belief,  from  the  variety  of  flowers  in  the  fame  fpe- 
cies, and  fometimes  in  the  fame  individual,  that  they 
fprve  in  certain  cafes  as  refleddors  to  vegetables,  for 
the  purpofc  of  collecting,  conformably  to  their  po- 
fition,  the  rays  of  the  Sun  on  the  parts  of  fecunda- 
tion ; and  in  other  cafes  as  parafols,  to  put  them  un- 
der covert  from  exceffive  heat. 

Nature  deals  by  them,  nearly,  as  the  does  by  ani- 
jnals  which  are  expofed  to  the  fame  variations  of  La- 
titude. In  Africa  fhe  ftrips  the  (beep  of  the  woolly 
fleece,  and  gives  her  fieek  frnooth  hair,  like  that  of 
the  horfc  : and  to  the  North  on  the  contrary  (lie 
clothes  the  horfe  with  the  fhaggy  fur  of  the  theep. 
I have  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  this  double  metamor- 
phofis,  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope  and  in  Rufiia.  I 
have  feen  at  Petcriburg  Norman  and  Neapolitan 
horfes,  whofe  hair  naturally  fhori,  was  fo  long  and  fo 
frizzled  in  the  middle  of  Winter,  that  you  would 
have  believed  them  covered  with  wool  like  fheep.  It 
is  not  without  reafon,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  pro- 
verb fays  : GOD  tempers  the  wind  to  the  Jhorn  lamb  : 
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and  when  I behold  his  paternal  hand  varying  the  fur 
of  animals  conformably  to  the  degree  of  heat  -and 
cold,  I can  eafily  believe  that  it  varies,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  mirrors  of  flowers  conformably  to  the  Sun. 
Flowers  then  may  be  divided,  with  relation  to  the 
Sun,  into  two  clafles  ; into  reverberating  flowers,  and 
flowers  in  form  of  a parafol. 

If  there  be  any  conflant  character  in  plants  we 
muft  look  for  it  in  the  fruit.  It  is  thitherward  that 
Nature  has  directed  all  the  parts  of  vegetation,  as  to 
the  principal  objeCt.  That  faying  of  Wisdom  itfelf, 
by  their  fruits  ye  Jhall  know  them,  is  at  lealt  as  appli- 
cable to  plants  as  to  the  human  fpccies. 

We  fhall  examine  therefore  the  general  characters 
of  plants,  with  relation  to  the  places  where  their 
feeds  are  accuflomed  to  grow.  As  the  animal  king- 
dom is  divided  into  three  great  clafles,  quadrupeds, 
volatiles,  and  aquatics,  relatively  to  the  three  ele- 
ments of  the  Globe  ; we  fhall  in  like  manner  divide 
the  vegetable  kingdom  into  aerial  or  mountain-plants; 
into  aquatics,  or  thofe  of  the  fhores  ; and  into  teyref- 
trial,  or  thofe  of  the  plains.  But  as  this  lalt  partici- 
pates of  the  two  others,  we  fhall  not  dwell  upon  it ; 
for  though  I am  perfuaded  that  every  fpecies,  nay  that 
every  variety,  may  be  referred  to  lbme  particular  fite 
of  the  earth,  and  may  grow  there  in  it’s  higheft  de- 
gree of  beauty,  it  is  fufiicicnt  to  fay  as  much  of  it 
here  as  may  be  neceflary  to  the  profperity  of  a fmall 
garden.  When  we  fhall  have  traced  invariable  cha- 
racters, in  the  two  extremities  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, it  will  be  eafy  to  refer  to  the  intermediate  clafles 
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thofe  which  are  adapted  to  them.  We  begin  with  the 
plants  of  the  mountains. 

ELEMENTARY  HARMONIES  OF  PLANTS  WITH  THE 

WATER  AND  THE  AIR,  BY  MEANS  OF  THEIR  LEAVES 

AND  FRUITS. 

When  the  Author  of  Nature  defigned  to  clothe 
with  vegetables  even  the  higheft  and  ftcepeft  pin- 
nacles of  the  Earth,  He  firfi  adapted  the  chains  of 
mountains  to  the  batons  of  the  feas  which  were  to 
lupply  them  with  vapours  ; to  the  courfe  of  the  winds 
which  were  to  waft  them  thither,  and  to  the  different 
afpedls  of  the  fun  by  which  they  were  to  be  heated. 
As  foon  as  thofe  harmonies  were  efhiblifhed  between 
the  elements,  the  clouds  afcended  out  of  the  Ocean, 
and  difperfed  themfelves  over  the  moft  remote  parts 
of  the  Continents.  There  they  difblled  under  a 
thoufand  different  forms,  in  fogs,  in  miffs,  in  dews, 
in  rains,  in  fnows.  They  dcfcended  from  the  heights 
of  the  Atmolphere  in  every  poffible  variety  of  man- 
ner ; fome  in  a tranquil  air,  fuch  as  our  Spring 
fhowers,  came  down  in  perpendicular  drops,  as  if  they 
had  been  ftrained  through  a fieve  ; others,  driven  by 
the  furious  winds,  beat  horizontally  on  the  tides  of 
the  mountains  ; others  fell  in  torrents,  like  thofe 
which  for  nine  months  of  the  year  inundate  the  Ifland 
of  Gorgona,  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
in  the  burning  Gulf  of  Panama.  There  were  fome 
which  accumulated  themfelves,  in  mountains  of  fnow, 
on  the  inacceffible  fummits  of  the  Andes,  to  cool  by 
their  cffufions  the  Continent  of  South- America,  and 
by  their  icy  Atmofphcre,  the  vaft  expanfe  of  the  Pa- 
cific; 
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cific  Ocean.  In  a word,  mighty  rivers  flowed  over 
regions  where  the  rain  never  defcends,  and  the  Nile 
watered  the  plains  of  Egypt. 

Then  GOD  laid  : “ Let  the  Earth  bring  forth 
« grafs,  the  herb  yielding  feed,  and  the  fruit-tree 
« yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whofe  feed  is  in  itfelf 
“ upon  the  Earth.”  At  the  voice  of  the  All-Mighty, 
the  vegetables  appeared  with  organs  perfedtly  fitted 
to  collect  the  bleflings  of  Heaven.  The  elm  arofe 
pn  the  mountains  which  fkirt  the  Tanais,  clothed  with 
leaves  in  form  of  a tongue  ; the  tufted  box  flarted 
from  the  brow  of  the  Alps ; and  the  prickly  caper- 
tree  from  the  rocks  of  Africa,  with  leaves  hollowed 
into  fpoons.  The  pines  on  the  landy  Norwegian 
hills  attra&ed  the  vapours  which  were  floating  in  the 
air,  with  their  Aim  foliage  difpofed  like  a Painter’s 
pencil ; the  verbafcum  difplayed  it’s  broad  leaves  on 
the  parched  fand,  and  the  fern  prefented  on  the  hill 
it’s  fan-like  foliage  to  the  rainy  and  horizontal  winds. 
A multitude  of  other  plants,  from  the  bofom  of  the 
rocks,  from  flrata  of  flint,  nay  even  from  marble  in- 
cruftations,  drunk  in  the  waters  of  Heaven  by  cor- 
nets, by  fandals,  and  by  cruets.  From  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  down  to  the  violet  which  perfumes  the 
grove,  there  was  not  one  but  what  prefented  it’s  large 
goblet,  or  it’s  tiny  cup,  conformably  to  it’s  neceflity, 
pr  it’s  ftation. 

This  adaptation  of  the  leaves  of  plants  in  elevated 
fltuations,  for  receiving  the  defcending  diftillations  of 
the  rain,  is  varied  without  end  ; but  the  character  of 
it  is  difecrnible  in  mofl,  not  only  in  their  concave 
forms,  but  likewifc  in  a little  canal,  fcooped  out  on 
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the  pedicle  by  which  they  are  attached  to  their 
branches.  It  has  fomething  of  a refemblance  to  that 
which  Nature  has  traced  on  the  upper  lip  of  Man,  to 
receive  the  humours  which  defcend  from  the  brain* 
It  is  particularly  perceptible  on  the  leaves  of  arti- 
chokes, which  being  of  the  nature  of  thiftles,  agree 
with  dry  and  fandy  fituations.  Thefe  have  betides 
collateral  awnings  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  any  of  the 
water  that  falls  from  Heaven.  Plants  which  grow 
in  places  very  hot,  and  very  parched,  fometimes  have 
their  Items  or  their  leaves  transformed  entirely  into  a 
canal.  Such  are  the  aloes  of  tire  ifland  of  Zocotara. 

> i 

in  the  mouth  of  the  Red-Sea,  or  the  prickly  taper  of 
the  Torrid  Zone.  The  aquedudt  of  the  aloes  is  hori- 
zontal, and  that  of  the  taper  perpendicular. 

What  has  prevented  Botanilts  from  remarking  the 
relations  which  the  leaves  of  plants  have  with  the  wa- 
ters that  feed  and  refresh  them,  is  their  feeing  them 
every  where  nearly  of  the  fame  form,  in  the  valleys, 
as  on  the  heights ; but  though  mountain-plants  pre- 
fent  foliages  of  every  kind  of  configuration,  you  may 
eafily  dilccrn,  from  their  aggregation  in  form  of  pen-- 
cils,  or  fans,  from  the  gathering  of  the  leaves,  or  from 
equivalent  figns,  that  they  are  defliued  to  receive  the 
rain  water,  but  chiefly  from  the  aquedudt  which  I 
have  juft  mentioned.  This  aqueduct  is  traced  on  the 
pedicle  of  the  fmalleft  leaves  of  mountain-plants  ; by 
means  of  it  Nature  has  rendered  the  forms  them- 
felvcs  of  aquatic-plants  fufccplible  of  vegetation  in 
the  moft  parched  fituations. 

The  bulrufh,  for  example,  which  is  only  a round 
and  full  ft  raw,  that  grows  by  the  watcr-fide,  did  not 
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appear  iufoeptible  of  colle£ing  any  humidity  in  the 
air,  though  it  is  very  well  fuited  to  lofty  filiations, 
from  it’s  capillaceous  form,  which  like  that  of  grami- 
neous plants  prefents  nothing  to  the  wind  to  lay  hold 
of.  In  fe<5t,  if  you  confider  the  different  fpecies  of 
ruth  which  clothe  the  mountains  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  fuch  as  that  called  kho , on  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  Peru,  the  only  vegetable  almod  that -grows 
there,  and  thofe  which  thrive  with  ourleives  in  dry 
bands,  or  on  heights,  you  would  at  the  fir  ft  glance 
believe  them  fimilar  to  the  ruff  of  marffy  places  ; 
but  with  a little  attention,  and  not  without  adoniff- 
ment,  you  will  obferve  that  they  are  hollowed  into  a 
furrow  the  whole  of  their  lengthwife  diredlion.  They 
are  like  other  ruffes  convex  on  one  fide,  but  they  dif- 
fer from  them  edentially,  in  that  they  are  all  concave 
on  the  other ; I was  enabled  to  diftinguiff,  by  this 
feme  character,  the  fpartha,  which  is  a ruff  of  the 
mountains  of  Spain,  and  is  now  frequently  manufac- 
tured at  Paris  into  cordage  for  their  draw-wells. 

Many  leaves  even  of  the  plants  of  the  plains  affume, 
on  their  firft  fpringing  up,  this  form  of  little  furrow, 
or  fpoon,  as  thofe  of  the  violet,  and  of  mod  grami- 
neous plants.  You  may  perceive  in  the  Spring,  the 
young  tufts  of  thefe  railing  themfelves  upright  to- 
ward Heaven,  like  paws,  to  catch  the  falling  drops, 
oipeciall  when  it  begins  to  rain  ; but  mod  plants  of 
the  plains  lofe  their  gutter  as  they  expand.  It  has 
been  beftowed  on  them  only  during  the  feafen  when 
it  wras  necedary  to  their  growth.  It  is  permanent 
only  in  the  plants  of  the  mountains.  It  is  traced,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  on  the  pedicle  of  the  leaves,  and 
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condu&s  the  rain-water  into  the  tree  from  the  leaf  to 
the  brancn  : the  branch,  by  the  obliquity  of  it’s  po- 
fition,  conveys  it  to  the  trunk,  from  whence  it  de- 
fcends  to  the  root,  by  a feries  of  fuccefiive  difpofi- 
tmns.  If  you  pour  water  gently  over  the  leaves  of  a 
mountain-fhrub  which  are  the  fartheft  from  it’s  ftem, 
you  will  perceive  it  purfue  the  progrefs  which  I have 
juft  indicated,  and  not  a tingle  drop  will  be  loft  on 
the  ground. 

I have  had  the  curiolity  to  meafure  in  tome  moun- 
tain-plants, the  inclination  which  their  branches  form 
with  their  ftem  ; and  I have  found,  in  at  leaft  a dozen 
of  different  fpecies,  as  in  the  fern,  the  thuia,  and  the 
like,  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  that  this  degree  of  incidence  is  the  fame 
with  that  which  is  formed,  in  a flat  country,  by  the 
courfe  of  many  rivulets  and  fmaller  rivers,  with  the 
great  rivers  into  which  they  difcharge  themfelves,  as 
may  be  afcertained  by  reference  to  maps.  This  de- 
gree of  incidence  appears  to  be  the  mofl  favourable 
to  the  efflux  of  many  fluids,  which  diredl  themfelves 
toward  one  tingle  line.  The  fame  Wifdom  has  re- 
gulated the  level  of  the  branches  in  trees,  and  the 
courfe  of  the  dream  through  the  plains. 

This  inclination  undergoes  fome  varieties  in  cer- 
tain mountain-trees.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  for  ex- 
ample, fends  forth  the  lower  part  of  it’s  branches  in 
an  upward  direction  toward  Heaven,  and  lowers  their 
extremities,  by  bending  them  downward  to  the  Earth. 
They  have  the  attitude  of  command  which  is  fuited 
to  the  king  of  vegetables,  that  of  an  arm  raifed  up 
into  the  air,  with  the  hand  gently  inclining.  By 
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means  of  the  firft  difpofltion,  the  rain-water  is  con- 
veyed along  the  Hoping  branch  to  the  trunk  ; and 
by  the  fecond,  the  fnows,  in  the  regions  of  which  it 
takes  delight  to  dwell,  Hide  away  from  off  it’s  foliage. 
It’s  cones  have  in  like  manner  two  different  atti- 
tudes ; for  it  inclines  them  at  firfl  toward  the  Earth, 
to  {belter  them  at  the  feafon  of  their  flowering  ; but 
when  they  are  fecundated,  it  erects  them  toward 
Heaven.  The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  may  be 
confirmed  by  referring  to  a young  and  beautiful  cedar 
in  the  Royal  Garden,  which,  though  a ftranger,  has 
preferved  in  the  midft  of  our  climate  the  air  of  a King, 
and  the  majeftic  port  of  Lebanon. 

The  bark  of  moft  mountain-trees  is  equally  adapted 
for  conducting  the  rain-water  from  the  branches  to 
the  roots.  That  of  the  pine  is  in  large  perpendicular 
ribs  ; that  of  the  elm  is  cleft  and  chinked  longitudi- 
nally ; that  of  the  cyprefs  is  fpongy,  like  the  coat  of 
flax. 

The  plants  of  mountains,  and  of  dry  grounds,  have 
a farther  character,  which  is  in  general  peculiar  to 
them  : it  is  that  of  attracting  the  water  which  floats 
in  the  air  in  imperceptible  vapours.  The  parietaria 
(pellitory)  which  has  derived  it’s  name  from  the  Latin 
word  pariete  (wall),  becaufe  it  grows  on  the  lides  of 
walls,  has  it’s  leaves  almoft  always  in  a humid  flate. 
.this  attraction  is  common  to  moft  trees  of  the  moun- 
tains. Travellers  unanimoufly  aflure  us  that  there 
is,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Ifland  of  Ferro,  a tree 
which  furnifhes  every  day,  to  that  ifland,  a prodigious 
quantity  of  water.  The  iflanders  call  it  garoe , and 
the  Spaniards  Junto,  from  it’s  Angular  utility.  , They 
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tell  us  it  is  always  furrounded  with  a cloud  which 
diltils  copioufly  along  it’s  leaves,  and  fills  with  water 
the  large  refervoirs  which  are  conftructed  at  the  root 
of  this  tree,  affording  an  abundant  fupply  for  the 
ifland. 

This  effedt  is  perhaps  fomewhat  exaggerated, 
though  related  in  nearly  the  fame  terms  by  perfons 
of  different  Nations  : but  I give  full  credit  to  the 
general  fa&.  The  real  cafe  I take  to  be  this  : it  is  the 
mountain  which  attracts  from  afar  the  vapours  of  the 
Atmofphere,  and  that  the  tree,  fituated  in  the  focus 
of  attraction,  collects  them  around  it. 

Having  frequently  lpoken  in  the  courfe  of  this 
Work,  of  the  attraction  of  the  fummits  of  many 
mountains,  the  Reader  perhaps  will  not  be  difpleafed 
if  I prefent  to  him,  in  this  place,  an  idea  of  that 
branch  of  the  hydraulic  architecture  of  Nature. 
Among  a great  number  of  curious  examples  which  I 
might  produce  to  this  purpofe,  and  which  I have  col- 
lected, as  an  addition  to  my  materials  on  the  fubject 
of  Geography,  I beg  leave  to  prefent  one,  which  I 
have  extracted  not  from  a fyftcmatic  Philofopher,  But 
from  a fimple  and  unaffectedly  fprightly  traveller  of 
the  laft  age,  who  relates  things  as  he  faw  them,  and 
without  pretending  to  deduce  conlequences  of  any 
kind  whatever.  It  is  a defeription  of  the  fummits  of 
the  Ifland  of  Bourbon,  fituated  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
extending  to  the  twenty-firft  degree  of  South  Lati- 
tude. I copy  it  from  the  writings  of  M.  de  Villas , 
who  was  then  Governor  of  that  ifland  under  the  Eaft- 
India  Company.  It  was  publifhed  in  the  journals  of 
the  flrfl  voyages  made  by  our  French  Navigators  into 
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Arabia- Felix,  about  the  year  1709,  and  given  to  the 
World  by  M.  de  la  Roque.  See  that  Work,  page  201 . 

“ Of  thofc  plains,”  fays  M.  de  Fillers,  which  are 
upon  the  mountains  (of  Bourbon),  t£  the  moft  re~ 
tf  markable,  though  no  account  has  hitherto  been 
« given  of  it,  is  that  to  which  they  have  given 
« the  name  of  the  Plain  of  the  Cafres,  from  a tribe 
“ of  that  People,  tlaves  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
“ Itland,  who  went  thither  to  conceal  themfelves, 
<£  after  they  had  run  away  from  their  matters.  From 
“ the  tliore  of  the  fea  you  rife  by  a gentle  afeent  for 
££  feven  leagues  together,  in  order  to  reach  this  plain, 
££  by  the  tingle  path  that  leads  to  it,  along  the  river 
££  of  Saint  Stephen  : it  is  poffible  however  to  ride 
££  up  on  horfeback.  The  foil  is  good  ancl  fmooth  to 
££  about  a league  and  a half  on  this  tide  the  plain, 
££  planted  with  large  and  beautiful  trees,  the  foliage 
a of  which,  as  it  falls,  ferves  for  food  to  the  tor- 
“ toifes,  which  are  to  be  found  there  in  great  num- 
“ bers. 

“ The  height  of  this  plain  may  be  etlimated  at 
“ two  leagues  above  the  Plorizon  ; it  accordingly 
“ appears  from  below  to  be  quite  loft  in  the  clouds. 
“ It’s  circumference  may  be  about  four  or  five 
“ leagues.  The  cold  is  there  infupportable,  and  a 
u continual  fog , which  wets  as  much  as  rain,  prevents 
“ your  feeing  objects  ten  paces  ditiant ; as  it  falls 
tc  in  the  night,  you  may  fee  through  it  more  clearly 
“ t^an  by  day  : but  then  it  freezes  dreadfully,  and 
<c  ^be  morning  before  fun-rife  the  plain  is  frozen 
all  over. 

But  what  ftrikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder  as 
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“ very  extraordinary,  there  are  certain  elevations  of 
ec  ground,  cut  out  almoft  in  form  qf  round  columns, 
" and  of  a prodigious  height;  for  they  cannot  be 
“ much  lower  than  the  turrets  of  Notre-Dame  at 
“ Paris.  They  arc  put  down  like  pins  on  the  tkit- 
££  tie-ground,  and  the  refemblance  is  fo  ftrong,  that 
<£  you  may  eafily  miftake  on  reckoning  them  : they 
“ go  by  the  name  of  pilons  (pins).  If  you  with  to 
“ Hop  by  one  of  thofe  eminences  to  take  reft,  fuch 
££  of  your  company  as  are  not  inclined  to  repofe, 
tc  but  want  to  go  forward,  mu  ft  not  withdraw  fo  far  as 
££  two  hundred  paces,  otherwife  they  will  be  in  great 
<£  danger  of  not  finding  again  the  point  of  fepara- 
C£  tion,  thefe  pins  are  fo  many  in  number,  all  fimi- 
££  lar  in  form,  and  fo  much  arranged  in  the  fame 
£C  manner,  that  the  Creoles  who  are  native  there 
££  are  themfelves  liable  to  miftake. 

££  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the 
££  unpleafant  confequences  of  fuch  an  error,  when  a 
££  company  of  travellers  take  ftation  at  one  of  the 
££  pins,  if  any  are  difpofed  to  make  a farther  excur- 
££  fion,  they  leave  a perfon  at  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
££  to  make  a fire,  or  raife  a fmokc,  which  may  ferve 
££  to  direeft  and  bring  back  the  ftravers ; and  if  the 
“ fog  be  fo  thick,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  as  to 
££  hinder  the  fire  or  the  finoke  from  being  feen,  they 
<£  provide  themfelves  with  a kind  of  large  fhells, 
<£  one  of  which  is  left  with  him  who  keeps  ltation  at 
££  the  pin  ; another  is  carried  off  by  the  feparating 
££  party;  and  when  they  with  to  return,  fomc  one 
££  blows  violently  into  the  (hell,  as  into  a trumpet, 
££  which  emits  a very  thrill  found,  and  is  capable  ot 
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“ being  heard  at  a great  cliftance  ; this  is  anfwered 
“ by  the  other,  and  being  repeated  as  often  as  is  ne- 
“ ceflary,  they  are  eafily  recovered  from  ftraying, 
“ and  collected  at  the  point  of  departure.  With- 
“ out  fuch  precautions  the  traveller  might  be  be- 
<£  wildered. 

“ In  this  plain  are  many  afpin-trees,  and  they  are 
<c  always  green.  Other  trees  are  covered  with  a 
‘c  mofs  of  more  than  a fathom  in  length  around 
“ their  trunk  and  large  branches.  They  are  withered* 
tc  without  foliage,  and  To  impregnated  with  moif- 
“ ture,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  make  them  take  lire. 

If  with  much  difficulty  you  are  able  to  kindle  fome 
<£  of  the  fmaller  boughs,  it  is  only  a dark  fire  with- 
<(  out  flame,  which  emits  a reddifh  fmoke  that  de- 
“ files  the  meat  without  roafting  it.  You  can  hardly 
<c  find  a fpot  in  this  plain  on  which  to  kindle  a fire> 
“ unlcfs  by  looking  about  for  fome  fmall  elevation 
“ round  the  peaks  ; for  the  foil  of  the  plain  is  fo 
c'  humid  that  the  water  every  where  fpouts  out,  fo 
(e  that  you  are  continually  in  mud,  and  moiftened  up 
“ to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Great  numbers  of  blue 
birds  are  to  be  feen  there  nettling  in  the  herbage, 
and  among  the  aquatic  ferns.  This  plain  was 
“ unknown  before  the  defection  of  the  Cafres.  In 

1 

order  to  get  down  you  muft  return  by  the  fame 
<c  way  that  you  afeended,  unlefs  you  choofe  to  run 
£'  the  rifk  of  another  path,  which  is  very  rough  and 
‘c  dangeroufly  fteep. 

<c  From  the  plain  of  the  Cafres  may  be  feen  the 
mountain  known  by  the  name  of  Trois  Salafes, 

“ from  the  three  points  of  that  rock,  the  loftieft  in 
Yol.  II.  £ « the 
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“ the  Ifland  of  Bourbon.  All  it’s  rivers  ifliie  from 
“ thence,  and  it  is  lb  fleep  on  every  fide  that  there 
<c  is  no  poffibilitv  of  climbing  it. 

“ There  is  befides  in  this  ifland,  another  plain, 
u called  the  Plain  of  Silaos,  higher  than  that  of  the 
“ Cafres,  and  of  no  greater  value  : it  is  extremely 
“ difficult  to  get  up  to  it.” 

In  the  lively  defeription  of  our  Traveller,  we  muft 
overlook  forne  errors  in  Phyfics,  fuch  as  his  affigning 
to  the  Plain  of  the  Cafres  an  elevation  of  two  leagues 
above  the  Horizon.  He  had  not  learned  from  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  that  there  is  no  fuch  ele- 
vation on  the  face  of  the  Globe,  and  that  at  the  per- 
pendicular height  of  one  league  only,  the  freezing 
point  is  invariable.  But  from  the  thick  fog  which 
furrounds  thofe  peaks,  from  that  continual  mift  which 
wets  as  much  as  rain,  and  which  falls  during  the 
night,  it  is  evidently  perceptible  that  they  attract  to 
them  the  vapours  which  the  Sun  raifes  out  of  the 
Sea  in  the  day-time,  and  which  difappear  in  the 
night.  Hence  is  formed  that  (beet  of  water  which 
inundates  the  Plain  of  the  Cafres,  and  from  which 
moll  of  the  brooks  and  rivulets  that  water  the  ifland 
take  their  rife.  You  may  equally  diffinguiffi  a veget- 
able attraction  in  thole  ever-green  afpins,  and  thofe 
other  trees,  at  all  times  humid,  which  it  is  impoffiblc 
to  kindle  into  flame. 

The  Ifland  of  Bourbon  is  almoft  round,  and  rifes 
out  of  the  Sea  in  the  fhape  of  half  an  Orange.  On 
the  higheft  part  of  this  hcmifpherc  arc  fltuated  the 
Plains  of  Silaos  and  of  the  Cafres,  where  Nature  has 
placed  thofe  labyrinths  of  peaks  continually  involved 
>•  . in. 
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in  fogs,  planted  like  nine  pins,  and  elevated  like  fo 
many  turrets. 

Did  time  and  room  permit  I could  make  it  evident, 
that  there  are  a multitude  of  fimilar  peaks  on  the 
chains  of  lofty  mountains,  of  the  Cordeliers,  of  Tau- 
rus, and  others,  at  the  centre  of  moft  iflands,  with- 
out admitting  the  poffibility  of  fuppofmg,  though 
the  opinion  be  current,  that  they  are  the  remains  of 
a primitive  Earth  railed  to  that  height ; for  what 
mult  have  become,  as  has  been  already  demanded, 
of  the  wreck  of  that  Earth,  the  pretended  teftimo- 
nies  of  which  arife  on  every  hand  over  the  furface  of 
the  Globe  ? I could  demonftrate  that  they  are  placed 
*n  aggregations,  and  in  fituations  adapted  to  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  the  countries  of  which  they  are,  in  fome 
fenfe,  the  refer voirs ; fome  in  a labyrinth,  as  thofe  of 
the  Mand  of  Bourbon,  when  they  are  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  a hemifphere,  from  whence  they  are  defined 
to  diftribute  the  waters  of  Heaven  in  every  direction  ; 
others  in  form  of  a comb,  when  they  are  placed  on 
the  extended  crcft  of  a chain  of  mountains,  as  the 
pointed  peaks  of  the  chain  of  Taurus  and  of  the 
Cordeliers;  others  grouped  into  pairs,  into  threes, 
according  to  the  configuration  of  the  territory  which 
they  arc  to  water.  They  are  of  many  forms,  and  of 
different  confirutfiops  : fome  of  them  are  incrufta- 
tions  of  earth,  as  thofe  of  the  Plain  of  the  Cafres, 
and  of  fome  of  the  Antilles  Iflands,  and  which  are 
befides  fo  fteep,  as  to  be  entirely  inacceffible.  Thofe 
incruftations  of  earth  demonftrate  that  they  have  at 
once  foffil  and  hydraulic  attractions. 

There  are  others  which  prefer#  long 
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folid  and  naked  rock  ; others  are  of  a conical  form  ; 
others  are  flattened  as  a table,  fuoh  as  that  of  Table- 
mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  where  you 
may  frequently  fee  the  clouds  accumulate,  and  fpread 
like  a table-cloth.  Some  are  not  apparent,  but  en- 
tirely involved  in  the  fide  of  mountains,  or  in  the 
bofom  of  plains.  They  are  all  diftinguifhable  by  the 
fogs  which  they  attract  around  them,  and  by  the 
fourccs  which  emit  their  ftreams  in  the  vicinity.  Nay 
you  may  red  allured  that  there  is  no  fource  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  fomc  quarry  of  hydro-attrac- 
tive, and,  for  the  moft  part,  of  metallic  done.  I 
aferibe  the  attraction  of  tbofe  peaks  to  the  vitreous 
and  metallic  bodies  of  which  they  are  compofed  : 
and  I am  perfuaded  it  might  be  poffible  to  imi- 
tate this  architecture  of  Nature,  and  to  form, 
by  means  of  the  attraction  of  fuch  ftones,  foun- 
tains of  water  in  the  moft  parched  fituations.  In 
general,  vitreous  bodies,  and  (tones  fufceptible  of  po- 
ljfh,  are  very  proper  for  this  purpolc ; for  it  is  ob- 
fcrvablc,  that  when  water  is  diffufed  in  great  quanti- 
ties through  the  air,  as  at  the  time  of  a general 
thaw,  it  is  firft  attracted,  and  attaches  itfelf,  to  the 
glafs-windows  and  the  polifhed  ftones  of  our  houfes. 

I have  frequently  leen  on  the  fummit  of  the 
mountains  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  ededs  liunlar  to 
thofe  of  the  peaks  of  the  Plain  of  the  Cafrcs  in  the 
‘ I (land  of  Bourbon.  The  clouds  colled  there  inccf- 
fantly  around  their  peaks,  which  arc  ltcep  and  pointed 
like  pyramids..  Some  of  thofe  peaks  terminate  in  a 
rock  of  a cubical  form,  which  crowns  them  like  a 
chapiter.  Such  is  that  which  they  call  Piterbooth , 
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after  the  name  of  a Dutch  Admiral  ; it  is  one  of  the 
loftieft  in  the  Ifland. 

Thofe  peaks  are  formed  of  folld  rock,  vitrifiable, 
and  mixed  with  copper : they  are  real  elcCtrical 
needles  both  in  form  and  fubftance.  The  clouds 
perceptibly  deviate  from  their  courfe  to  collect  upon 
them,  and  there  accumulate,  fometimes  to  fuch  a de- 
gree that  the  pinnacles  become  totally  invifible.  They 
thence  defeend  into  the  cavity  of  the  vallies,  along 
the  declivities  of  the  forefts,  which  likewife  attradf 
them,  and  there  diflolve  into  rain,  frequently  forming 
rainbows  on  the  verdure  of  the  trees.  This  vegetable 
attradlion  of  the  forefts  of  that  ifland,  is  in  fuch  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  metallic  attraction  of  the  peaks 
of  it’s  mountains,- that  a field  fituated  in  an  open 
place,  in  their  vicinity,  very  often  differs  for  want  of 
'rain,  whereas  it  rains  the  whole  year  round  in  the 


■woods,  which  arc  not  above  a gun-fhot  diftant.  It 
was  by  the  deftru&ion  of  part  of  the  trees  that  clothed 
the  heights  of  the  ifland,  that  moft  of  the  brooks 
which  watered  it  have  been  dried  up  : and  now  no- 
thing remains  of  them  but  the  empty  channel. 

To  the  fame  injudicious  management  I aferibethe 
fenfible  diminution  of  a confiderable  part  of  the  rivers 
of  Europe,  both  great  and  final  1 ; as  is  evident  from  a 
fimple  infpeCtion  of  their  ancient  bed,  which  is  much 


broader  and  deeper  than  the  mafs  of  water  at  this 
day  tranfmitted  by  them  to  the  Ocean.  Nay  I am 
perfuaded  that  to  this  caufe  we  mull  aferibe  the  dry- 
nefs  of  the  more  elevated  provinces  of  Afia,  thofe  of 
I erfia,  in  particular,  the  mountains  of  which  have  no 
doubt  been  judicioufly  dripped  of  their  trees,  by  the 
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fir  ft  tribes  who  inhabited  them.  I am  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  were  we  to  plant  in  France  mountain- 
loving  trees,  on  the  high  grounds,  and  at  the  fources 
of  our  rivers,  their  ancient  volume  of  water  might  be 
reftored,  and  many  rivulets  might  be  made  to,  re^af- 
fume  their  current  through  our  plains,  though  they 
have  long  fince  ceafed  to  flow.  It  is  neither  among 
the  reeds,  nor  in  the  depth  of  the  valley,  that  the 
Naiads  conceal  their  exhauftlefs  urns,  as  Painters  re- 
prefent  them,  but  at  the  fummit  of  rocks  crowned 
with  wood,  and  towering  to  the  Heavens. 

There  is  not  a tingle  vegetable,  the  leaf  of  which 
is  difpofed  to  receive  the  rain-water  on  the  mountains, 
whofe  feed  is  not  formed  in  a manner  the  beft  adaptT 
ed  to  raife  itfelf  thither.  The  feeds  of  all  mountain- 
plants  are  volatile.  By  infpedting  their  leaves  it  is 
potftble  to  afeertain  the  character  of  their  grains,  and 
by  infpedting  the  grains,  that  of  their  leaves,  and 
thence  to  infer  the  elementary  charadter  of  the  plant. 
By  mountain-plants  I here  with  to  be  underftood  to, 
mean  all  thofe  which  grow  in  fandy  and  parched  litu- 
ations,  on  hillocks,  in  rocks,  on  fteep  ridges  by  the 
highway’s  fide,  in  walls,  and,  in  one  word,  at  a dis- 
tance from  water. 

The  feeds  of  thirties,  of  blue-bottles,  of  dandelion, 
of  fuccory,  and  many  others,  are  furnifhed  with  pi- 
nions, with  plumes,  with  tufts,  and  various  other 
means  of  riling,  which  convey  them  to  prodigious 
diftnnees.  Thofe  of  the  grades,  which  likewife  tra- 
vel very  far,  are  provided  with  a light  chaffy  coat,  and 
with  bearded  hulks.  Others,  Inch  as  thofe  of  the 
yellow  gilly-flower,  arc  cut  into  thin  fcajes,  and  fty 
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by  the  flighted  breath  of  the  wind,  and  plant  them- 
felves  in  the  moft  inconfidcrable  crevice  of  a wall. 
The  feeds  of  the  larged  mountain-trees  are  no  lefs 
volatile.  That  of  the  maple  has  two  membranous 
pinions  dmilar  to  the  wings  of  a fly.  That  of  the 
elm  is  cafcd  in  the  midd  of  an  oval  thin  leaf.  Thofe 
of  the  cyprefs  are  almoft  imperceptible.  Thofe  of  the 
cedar  are  terminated  by  broad  and  thin  plates,  which 
in  their  aggregated  date  compofe  a cone.  The  grains 
are  in  the  centre  of  the  cone  ; and  when  arrived  at 
maturity,  the  thin  membranes  to  which  they  adhere 
feparate  from  each  other,  like  the  cards  in  a pack, 
and  each  of  them  flies  off  with  it’s  own  little  kernel. 
(See  the  annexed  Plate.) 

The  feeds  of  mountain- plants  which  appear  too 
heavy  for  flying,  arc  furnifhed  with  other  rcfources. 
The  peafe  of  the  balfamine  have  pods  whofe  elafticity 
darts  them  to  a condderable  didance.  There  is  like- 
wife  a tree  in  India,  the  name  of  which  I do  not  now 
recoiled!,  that  in  like  manner  difeharges  it’s  feeds 
with  a noife  like  that  of  a mufket  fired  off.  Thofe 
which  have  neither  tufts,  nor  pinions,  nor  fp rings, 
and  which,  from  their  weight,  feem  condemned  to  re- 
main at  the  foot  of  the  vegetable  which  produced 
them,  are  in  very  many  cafes  thofe  which  travel  the 
fartheft.  They  fly  oft’  with  the  wings  of  a bird.  It 
is  thus  that  a mulitude  of  berries  and  fhcll-fruits  re- 
low thcmfelves.  Their  feeds  are  inclofed  in  dony 
incrullations,  not  capable  of  being  digeded.  They 
arc  fwaliowcd  by  the  birds,  who  carry  them  off,  and 
plant  them  in  the  cornices  of  towers,  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  beyond  rivers,  nay  be-t 
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y°nd  oceans.  By  fuch  means  it  was  that  a bird  of 
the  Moluccas  re-peopled  with  the  nutmeg  plant,  the 
defeit  i flands  of  that  archipelago,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Dutch,  who  dedroy  thofe  trees  in 
every  place  where  they  cannot  be  fubfervient  to  their 
own  commerce. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  bringing  forward  the  rela- 
tions which  vegetables  have  to  animals.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  obferve  as  we  go  along  that  mod  birds  re- 
fow  the  vegetable  which  feeds  them.  Nay  we  find, 
without  going  from  home,  quadrupeds  which  convey 
to  a great  diftance  the  feeds  of  the  grades.  Such 
among  others  as  do  not  chew  the  cud,  horfes  for  in. 
fiance,  whofe  dung  is  hurtful  to  the  meadows,  for  an 
obvious  reafon,  they  introduce  into  them  a variety  of 
foreign  herbs,  as  the  heath  and  the  diort  furze,  the 
feeds  of  which  they  are  unable  to  digeft.  They  re- 
fow,  befides,  a great  many  others,  which  adhere  to 
their  hair,  by  the  motion  of  their  tail  limply.  There 
are  quadrupeds  of  fmall  fize,  fuch  as  the  dormoufe, 
the  hedge-hog,  and  the  marmot,  which  convey  to 
the  mod  elevated  regions  of  the  mountains,  acorns, 
beech-mad,  and  ch  eft  nuts. 

It  is  dngularly  worthy  of  remark  that  volatile  feeds 
are  produced  in  much  greater  number  than  thofe  of 
other  fpecies  ; and  in  this  we  are  called  upon  to  ad- 
mire the  intelligence  of  that  Providence  which  forc- 
faw  every  thing,  and  arranged  all  accordingly.  The 
elevated  dtuations  for  which  they  are  dedined,  fvere 
expofedto  be  fpeedily  dripped  of  their  vegetables,  by 
the  declivity  of  their  foil,  and  by  the  rains,  which  have 
a continual  tendency  to  lower  them.  By  means  of 
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the  volatility  of  grains,  they  are  become  of  all  the 
places  of  the  Earth  the  moft  prolific  in  plants.  In 
the  mountains  is  depofited  the  Botan ill’s  treafure. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  The  reme- 
dies provided  by  Nature  always  furmount  the  obfta- 
cles  which  fhc  has  oppofed  ; and  her  compenfations 
ever  exceed  her  gifts.  In  truth,  it  you  except  the 
inconveniencies  of  declivity,  a mountain  prefents  to 
plants  the  greate.fi:  variety  of  expofures.  In  a plain 
they  have  the  fame  Sun,  the  fame  degree  of  humi- 
dity, the  fame  foil,  the  fame  wind  ; but  if  you  afeend 
a mountain,  fituated  in  our  Latitude  only  twenty-five 
fathoms  of  perpendicular  height,  you  change  your 
climate  as  much  as  if  you  had  travelled  twenty-five 
leagues  northward  ; fo  that  a mountain  of  twelve 
hundred  fathoms  perpendicular  height,  would  pre- 
fent  us  with  a fcale  of  vegetation  as  extenfive  as  that 
of  twelve  hundred  leagues  along  the  Horizon,  which 
is  nearly  our  difiance  from  the  Pole  : both  the  one 
and  the  other  would  terminate  in  a region  of  perpe- 
tual ice.  Every  fiep  we  take  upon  a mountain,  whe- 
ther afeending  or  defeending,  gives  us  a change  of 
Latitude  ; and  if  we  encompafs  it  round  and  round, 
every  fiep  changes  our  Longitude.  We  (hall  fall  in 
with  points  where  the  Sun  rites  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  ; others,  at  ten  o’clock  ; others,  at  noon. 
We  fhould  find  an  infinite  variety  of  expofures;  of 
cold  toward  the  North,  of  heat  to  the  South,  of  rain 
to  the  Weft,  of  drought  to  the  Eaft ; without  taking 
into  the  account  the  different  reflexions  of  heat  in 
funds,  rocks,  bottoms  of  vallics,  and  lakes,  which  mo- 
dify them  a thoufand  various  ways. 


We 
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We  mud  proceed  farther  to  obferve  ; and  Who  can 
do  it  without  profound  admiration  ? that  the  feafon 
of  the  maturity  of  mod  volatile  feeds  takes  place  to- 
ward the  commencement  of  Autumn  ; and  that  from 
an  effedt  of  the  univerfal  Intclligence,wbich  condrains 
all  the  parts  of  Nature  to  act  in  concert.  Then  it  is 
that  we  have  the  moft  violent  gales  of  wind,  about  the 
end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October,  called 
the  equinodtial  winds.  Thefe  winds  blow  in  all  parts 
of  the  Continents,  from  the  bofom  of  the  feas  to  the 
mountains  which  arc  in  correfpondence  with  them. 
Not  only  do  they  convey  thither  the  volatile  grains 
which  have  then  attained  to  a date  of  maturity,  but 
likewife  blend  with  thefe  thick  clouds  of  dud,  which 
they  carry  off  from  lands  dried  up  by  the  burning 
heats  of.Summer,  and  particularly  from  the  fhores  of 
the  Sea,  where  the  incedant  motion  of  the  billows, 
which  there  break,  and  continually  tofs  the  pebbly 
Itrand  backward  and  forward,  reduce  the  hardeft  bo- 
dies to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Thofe  emanations  of  dud  arc  in  many  places  fo  co- 
pious, that  I could  produce  a variety  of  indances  of 
veffels  covered  with  them,  as  they  were  eroding  gulfs, 
though  more  than  fix  leagues  diftant  from  land. 
They  are  fo  troublefome  in  the  loftier  provinces  of 
Ada,  that  all  travellers  who  have  vilited  Pekin  afliire 
us  it  is  impodiblc  to  walk  the  ftrects  of  that  city,  for 
a confiderable  part  of  the  year,  without  having  the 
face  veiled.  Thus  there  are  rains  of  dud  which  re- 
pair the  fum mi ts  of  the  mountains,  as  there  are  rains 
of  water  which  feed  their  fourccs.  Both  the  one  and 
'■he  other  iffuc  from  the  Sea,  and  return  to  it  by  the 
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courfe  of  the  rivers,  which  are  perpetually  conveying 
thither  their  conftant  tribute  of  waters  and  fands. 
The  maritime  winds  unite  their  efforts  toward  the 
autumnal  equinox,  tranfport  from  the  circumference 
pf  the  Continents,  to  mountains  the  moft  remote  from 
them,  the  feeds  and  the  manure  which  had  flowed 
from  thence,  and  low  meadows,  groves,  and  forefts, 
on  the  liclcs  of  precipices,  and  on  the  moft  inaccefft- 
ble  peaks.  Thus  the  leaves,  the  ftems,  the  feeds,  the 
birds,  the  feafons,  the  fcas,  and  the  winds,  concur,  in 
a moft  wonderful  manner,  to  keep  up  the  vegetation 
of  the  mountains. 

I have  been  mentioning  the  relations  of  plants  to 
mountains  ; I am  mortified  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
here  to  infert  the  relations  which  mountains  them- 
felves  have  with  plants,  according  to  my  original  in- 
tention. All  that  I can  at  prefent  fay  on  this  fubjecl 
is,  that  to  far  are  mountains  from  being  the  produc- 
tions of  a centrifugal  force,  or  of  fire,  or  of  earth- 
quakes, or  of  watcr-courfcs,  I know  of  at  Icaft  ten 
different  fpecies,  each  of  which  has  a configuration 
the  moft  perfectly  adapted  for  keeping  up,  in  every 
par  .icular  Latitude,  the  harmony  of  the  elements  rc- 
Lthcly  to  vegetation.  Eacli  ot  them  has  moreover 
vegetables  and  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and 
which  aic  not  clfewhcre  to  be  found.  ri  his  proves  to 
a demon ftration,  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  chance, 
finally,  among  that  inconceivable  number  of  moun-' 
lams  which  cover  the  greateft  part  of  the  five  Zones, 
and  efpecially  the  Torrid  and  the  Icy  Zones,  there  is 
but  one  finglc  fpecies,  the  Ic.aft  confiderable  of  all, 
which  prefents  to  the  watcr-courfcs  projecting  and  re- 
treating 
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treating  angles  in  correfpondence.  This  however  is 
no  more  their  work  than  the  baton  of  the  Teas  is  itfelf 
the  work  of  the  Ocean.  But  this  interefting  fubjedt, 
of  an  extent  too  conficlerable  to  admit  of  it’s  being 
here  introduced,  belongs,  befides,  to  the  province  of 
Geography. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  difplay  the  harmony  of 
aquatic  plants. 

Thefe  have  difpofitions  entirely  different  in  their 
leaves,  the  bearing  of  their  branches,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  configuration  of  their  feeds.  Nature,  as  has 
already  been  obfervcd,  in  order  to  vary  her  harmo- 
nies, only  employs  in  very  many  cafes  pofitive  and 
negative  characters.  She  has  beftowed  an  aqueduCt 
on  the  pedicle  of  the  leaves  of  mountain-plants  ; fhe 
withdraws  it  from  thofe  which  grow  by  the  fide  of  the 
waters,  and  transforms  them  into  aquatic  plants. 
Thefe,  inftead  of  having  their  leaves  hollowed  out 
into  gutters,  are  clothed  with  leaves  fmooth  and  fleek, 
fuch  as  the  corn  flag,  which  bears  them  in  form  of  a 
poignard’s  blade,  or  fwclling  in  the  middle  like  a 
fword-bladc,  as  thofe  of  the  fpecics  of  reed  called  ty- 
pha,  that  common  fort,  the  ftem  of  which  the  Jews 
put  into  the  hand  of  Jesus  Ci-irtst.  Thofe  of  the 
nymphae  or  plane,  and  rounded  in  form  of  a heart. 
Some  of  thefe  fpecics  affect  their  forms,  but  their  long 
tails  are  uniformly  deftitute  of  a canal.  Thofe  of  the 
bulrufh  are  round  like  a pipe.  There  is  an  endlefs 
variety  of  rufhcs  on  the  brink  of  morafles,  rivulets, 
and  fountains.  You  will  find  them  of  all  fizes,  from 
thofe  which  have  the  finencfs  of  a hair,  up  to  the  fpe- 
cics  which  grow  in  the  river  of  Genoa,  as  large  as  a 
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cane.  Whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  the 
jointing  of  their  Italks  and  of  their  pannicles,  they  all 
have  in  their  plan  a round  or  elliptical  form.  You 
will  find  thofe  fpecies  alone  which  grow  in  parched 
fituations  to  be  fluted  and  hollowed  on  their  furface. 
When  Nature  intends  to  render  aquatic  plants  fuf- 
ceptible  of  vegetation  on  the  mountains,  fhe  beflows 
aqueducts  on  their  leaves  ; but  when  on  the  contrary 
the  means  to  place  mountain-plants  by  the  water’s- 
fide,  the  withdraws  it.  The  aloes  of  the  rock  has  it’s 
Iqaves  hollowed  into  a fcoop  ; the  aloes  of  the  water 
has  them  full.  I am  acquainted  with  a dozen  fpe- 
cies of  mountain-fern,  every  one  of  which  has  a fmali 
fluting  along  it’s  branches,  and  the  only  fpecies  of 
the  marfhes,  which  I know,  wants  it.  The  bearing 
of  it’s  branches  is  likewife  very  different  from  that  of 
the  others.  The  firfi  rears  them  toward  Heaven,  the 
laft  bears  them  almofl:  horizontally. 

If  the  leaves  of  mountain-plants  are  conftrudted 
in  the  beft  manner  poflible  for  collecting  at  their 
roots  the  waters  of  Heaven,  which  they  have  not  al- 
ways at  command  ; thofe  of  aquatic  plants  are  fre- 
quently difpofed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  remove  them, 
becaufe  they  are  dcftincd  to  grow  in  the  bofom  of 
water,  or  in  it’s  vicinity.  The  lcaycs  of  trees  which 
love  the  water’s  fide,  as  the  birch,  the  afpin,  and  the 
poplar,  arc  attached  to  long  and  pendent  tails.  There 
are  others  which  bear  their  leaves'  difpofed  in  form 
of  tiles,  as  the  great  chefinut  of  India  and  the  walnut. 
Thofe  of  plants  which  grow  in  the  fhade,  around  the 
trunk  of  trees,  and  which  derive  by  their  roots  the 
humidity  collected  bv  the  foliage  ot  the  tree,  as  the 
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french-bean  and  the  convolvulus,  have  a fimilar  bear- 
ing. But  thole  which  grow  entirely  under  the  fhatle 
of  trees,  and  which  have  fcarcely  any  roots,  as  mufh- 
rooms,  have  leaves  that  fo  far  from  pointing  toward 
Heaven  are  turned  downward  to  the  earth.  The 
greateft  part  are  formed  on  the  upper  fide  into  a 
thick  parafol,  to  prevent  the  Sun  from  drinking  up 
the  moifture  of  the  foil  in  which  they  grow ; and 
they  are  divided  on  the  under  fide  into  thin  leafy 
plates,  for  receiving  the  vapours  which  exhale  from 
the  ground,  nearly  as  thofe  of  the  horizontal  wheel 
of  a fire-engine  receives  the  fleam  of  the  boiling  wa- 
ter which  makes  it  to  turn  about.  They  have  befides 
feveral  other  means  of  watering  themfejves  by  thefe 
exhalations.  There  are  many  numerous  fpccics  lined 
with  tubes,  others  are  fluffed  with  fponges.  There 
are  fome  whofe  pedicle  is  hollow  inwardly,  and  which, 
bearing  a chapiter  a-top,  there  collect  the  emanations 
of  their  foil  as  in  an  alembic.  Thus  there  is  not  a par- 
ticle of  vapour  in  the  Univerfe  that  goes  to  wafie. 

What  has  j ult  now  been  faid  of  the  inverted  forms 
of  mufh rooms,  of  their  leafy  plates,  of  the  tubes  and 
fponges  with  which  they  are  lined,  for  receiving  the 
vapours  exhaled  from  the  ground,  confirms  what  was 
advanced  reflecting  the  ufe  of  the  leaves  of  moun- 
tain-plants, hollowed  into  gutters,  or  con  fir  Luted  into 
the  form  of  a pencil,  or  of  a fan,  for  receiving  the 
waters  of  Heaven.  But  aquatic  plants,  which  had  no 
need  of  fuch  recipients,  becaulc  they  thrive  in  water, 
have,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  a repulfive  foliage. 

I {hall  here  prefent  an  objc<t  of  comparifon,  calcu- 
lated to  produce  conviction  of  the  truth  of  thofe  prin- 
ciples : 
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ciples  : for  example,  the  mountain -box-tree,  and  the 
caper-plant  of  the  rocks,  have  their  leaves  hollowed 
into  a fpoon  form,  with  the  concavity  turned  toward 
Heaven  ; but  the  vaceinium  of  the  marfhes,  (cran- 
berry) or  vaccinia  paluftris,  which  is  likewife  luinifh- 
ed  with  concave  leaves,  bears  them  inverted,  with 
the  cavity  turned  toward  the  earth.  From  this  ne- 
gative chara&er,  I was  enabled  to  diftinguifh,  as  a 
plant  of  the  marfhes,  a very  rare  plant  in  the  Royal 
Garden,  which  I favv  for  the  firfl  time.  It  is  the 
latum  palufire,  which  grows  in  the  maifhcs  of  the 
Labrador  country.  It’s  leaves,  formed  like  little 
coffce-fpoons,  are  all  inverted  ; their  convex  fide  be- 
ing turned  toward  Heaven.  I he  water-lentil  of  our 
marfhes,  as  ivell  as  the  typha  of  our  rivers,  has  the 
middle  of  it’s  leaf  fwclled. 

Botanifts,  on . obferving  leaves  nearly  fimilar  to 
plants,  on  the  brink  of  the  water,  and  on  the  heights 
of  mountains,  never  entertained  a fufpicion  that  they 
could  anfwer  purpofes  fo  different.  Many  of  them 
no  doubt  are  perfons  of  profound  erudition  ; but  their 
learning  is  rendered  entirely  ulclefs  to  them,  becaufe 
their  method  conftrains  them  to  proceed  in  one  Angle 
track,  and  their  fyftem  indicates  to  them  only  one 
kind  of  obfervations.  This  is  the  realbn  that  their 
molt  numerous  collections  frequently  prefent  nothing 
but  a rr\ere  vocabulary.  The  Study  of  Nature  is  fpi- 
rit  and  intelligence  limply.  tier  vegetable  order 
is  an  immenfe  volume  of  which  plants  form  the 
thoughts,  and  the  leaves  of  thole  very  plants,  the 
letters.  Nay  there  is  not  a very  great  number  of  pri- 
mitive forms  in  the  characters  of  this  alphabet : but 
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by  means  of  their  various  aflemblages  fhe  forms,  a9 
we  do  with  ours,  an  infinite  number  of  different 
thoughts.  As  it  is  with  language,  in  order  totally  to 
alter  the  meaning  of  an  expreffion,  all  that  (he  has  in 
many  cafes  to  do,  is  to  change  an  accent.  She  places 
rufhes,  reeds,  arums  with  a fleek  foliage  and  a full 
pedicle,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  : fhe  traces  an  aque- 
du6l  in  the  leaf,  and  transforms  them  into  rufhes, 
reeds,  and  arums  of  the  mountains. 

We  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  carefully  on  our 
guard  againfl  generalizing  thofe  means  ; otherwife 
they  will  quickly  betray  us  into  a mifapprebenfion  of 
her  procedure.  For  example,  certain  Botanifls  hav- 
ing fulpedted  that  the  leaves  of  fome  plants  might 
very  well  be  adapted  for  collecting  the  rain  water, 
believed  that  they  had  a perception  of  this  ufc  in  that 
of  the  dlpjacus,  or  fullcrs-thiflle.  It  was  very  eafy  to 
fall  into  a miftake  here,  for  the  leaves  are  oppofite, 
and  meet  at  their  bafes  ; fo  that  after  it  has  rained 
they  prefent  refervoirs,  which  contain  one  with  an- 
other a good  half-glafs  of  water,  and  which  are  dif- 
pofed  in  ftories  along  it’s  Item.  But  they  ought  to 
have  confidered,  firft,  that  the  dlpjacus  grows  natu- 
rally on  the  brink  of  waters,  and  that  Nature  does 
not  bellow  ciflerns  of  water  on  aquatic  plants.  Th is 
would  be,  according  to  the  proverb,  to  carry  water 
to  the  river.  Secondly,  they  might  have  oblcrved 
that  the  tiers  formed  by  the  oppofite  leaves  of  the 
dlpjacus,  fo  far  from  being  refervoirs,  are  on  the  con- 
trary difehargers,  which  convey  off  the  rain  water 
from  it’s  roots,  to  the  diflance  of  nine  or  ten  inches 

on  every  fide  by  the  extremities  of  it  s leaves,  d hey 
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refemble,  in  Tome  refpeCts,  the  gutters  which  projeCt 
from  the  roofs  of  our  houfes,  or  thofe  which  are 
formed  by  the  corners  of  our  hats,  which  ferve  to 
carry  away  the  rain  water  from  the  body  and  not  to 
throw  it  inward.  Betides,  the  water  which  remains 
in  the  cavity  of  the  leaves  of  the  dipfacus  never  can 
get  down  to  the  root  of  the  plant,  for  it  is  detained 
there  as  at  the  bottom  of  a vafe.  It  would  not  even 
be  proper  for  moiftening  it,  for  Pliny  infifts  that  it  is 
''#brackifh.  The  birch-wort,  which  grows  in  the  trem- 
bling and  frothy  marfhes  of  Canada,  carries  at  it’s 
bafe  two  leaves,  formed  like  the  halves  of  a trumpet 
fawed  afunder  lenglhwife.  They  are  both  concave, 
but  have  at  the  extremity  that  is  fartheft  from  the 
plant  a kind  of  bill,  fhaped  like  a fpout.  The  water 
which  remains  in  the  receivers  of  thefe  aquatic  plants, 
is  perhaps  deftined  to  fupply  drink  to  the  fmall  birds, 
which  fometimes  find  themfelves  not  a little  embar- 
raffed  how  to  come  at  it  in  the  time  of  inundations. 

It  is  neceffary  carefully  to  make  a diftinCtion  be- 
tween the  elementary  and  the  relative  characters  of 
plants.  Nature  obliges  the  man  who  ftudies  her  not 
to  hold  to  external  appearances,  and  in  order  to  form 
his  underftanding,  fhe  makes  him  rife  from  the  means 
which  fhe  employs,  to  the  ends  which  fhe  propofes. 
If  certain  aquatic  plants  feem  to  prefent  in  their  foli- 
age fome  of  the  characters  of  mountaineers,  there  are 
upon  the  mountains,  fome  which  feem  to  prefent 
characters  fimilar  to  thole  of  the  waters  ; fuch,  for 
example,  is  the  broom.  It  bears  leaves  fo  fmall,  and 
fb  few  in  number,  that  they  appear  infufficient  for 
collecting  the  water  neceffary  to  it’s  growth,  and  fo 
y^L.  II.  L much 
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much  the  more*sthat  it  thrives  in  foils  the  moft  parch- 
ed. Nature  has  indemnified  it  in  another  manner. 
If  it’s  leaves  are  fmall,  it’s  roots  are  very  long.  They 
go  in  quefi  of  coolnefs  to  a great  diftance.  I have 
feen  fome  of  them  extra  died  from  the  earth,  which 
were  more  than  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  after  all  to  break  them  oft',  it  being  impoffible 
to  reach  the  extremities.  This  prevents  not  the 
fcanty  leaves  from  exhibiting  the  mountain-charac- 
ter ; for  they  are  concave,  they  point  toward  Heaven, 
and  are  lengthened  out  like  the  under  bill  of  a bird. 

The  greatefi  part  of  aquatic  vegetables  throw  the 
water  off  from  them,  fome  by  their  port ; fuch  as  the 
birch,  the  branches  of  which,  fo  far  from  rearing 
themfelves  toward  Heaven,  fall  downward,  in  form 
of  an  arch.  The  fame  thing  may  be  affirmed  of  the 
great  cheflnut  and  of  the  walnut,  unlefs  thefe  trees 
fhould  have  changed  their  natural  attitude,  by  grow- 
ing in  thirfty  fituations.  Their  bark  is  ufually  fleek, 
as  that  of  the  birch,  or  fcaly,  like  that  of  the  chefl- 
nut ; but  not  hollowed  into  canals,  as  that  of  the 
elm  or  the  mountain  pine.  Others  have  in  them- 
felves a repulfive  quality  : fuch  are  the  leaves  of  the 
nymphaea,  and  of  feveral  fpecies  of  colewort,  on  which 
the  drops  of  water  colleft  into  globules  like  the  par- 
ticles of  quickfilver.  Nay  there  are  fome  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  moiften,  fuch  as  the  ftems  of 
many  fpecics  of  capillary  plants.  The  laurel,  we  are 
told,  carries  it’s  repulfive  quality  to  fuch  a degree  as 
to  repel  the  thunder.  If  this  quality,  fo  highly  ex- 
tolled by  the  Ancients,  is  really  poilefled  by  the  lau- 
rel, we  mult  undoubtedly  aferibe  this  to  it's  nature 
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as  a fluviatic  plant.  The  laurel  grows  in  abundance 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Theflaly.  A traveller, 
whofe  name  is  the  Sieur  de  la  Guide  tier  e*  fays,  in 
a relation  written  in  a very  lively  and  agreeable  man- 
ner, that  he  never  faw  any  where  fuch  fine  laurels  as 
along  the  fide  of  the  river  Peneus.  Hence  perhaps 
was  fuggefted  the  idea  of  the  metamorphofis  of 
Daphne,  the  daughter  of  that  river-deity,  transformed 
by  Apollo  into  a laurel. 

This  repulfive  property  of  certain  trees,  and  of  fome 
aquatic  plants,  induces  me  to  think  that  they  might 
be  employed  around  our  habitations,  as  a fecurity 
againft  thunder-ftorms,  and  that  in  a manner  more 
certain,  and  much  more  agreeable,  than  eleCtrical 
conductors,  which  difiipate,  only  by  attracting  them 
to  the  neighbourhood.  They  might  farther  be  very 
advantageoufiy  employed  for  drying  marffiy  grounds  ; 
as  the  attractive  qualities  of  many  mountain-vegeta- 
bles might  be  ufed  in  forming  fountains  upon  heights, 
by  collecting  there  the  vapours  which  float  in  the 
air.  There  is  not  perhaps  an  infectious  morafs  on 
the  Globe,  except  in  places  where  men  have  injudi- 
cioufly  deftroyed  the  plants  whofe  roots  abforbed  the 
humidity  of  the  Earth,  and  whofe  foliage  repelled  that 
of  the  Heavens. 

I pretend  not  to  affirm  however  that  the  foliage 
of  aquatic  plants  has  no  farther  ufes  : for  where  is 
the  man  who  has  entered  into  the  endlefs  views  of 
Nature  ? “ To  whom  hath  the  root  of  wifdom  been 
“ revealed  ? or  who  hath  known  her  wife  counfels  ?■” 
Radix  fapientice  cui  revelata  ejl  t et  ajlutias  illius  quis 

* Soe  the  Voyage  to  Lacedemon,  by  the  Sieur  de  la  Guilletiere : 
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agnovit  ?*  In  general,  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants 
appear,  from  their  extreme  mobility,  very  much  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpofe  of  renewing  the  air  of  humid  places, 
and  of  producing,  by  their  movements,  that  drying 
of  the  ground  to  which  I have  juft  alluded.  Such 
are  thofe  of  reeds,  of  poplars,  of  afpins,  of  birches, 
and  even  of  willows,  which  are  fometimes  in  motion 
though  there  is  not  the  flighted:  degree  of  wind  per- 
ceptible. 

It  is  farther  remarkable  that  moft  of  thefe  vege- 
tables emit  a very  pleating  fmell ; among  others,  the 
poplar  and  the  birch,  efpecially  in  the  Spring : and 
that  a great  number  of  aromatic  plants  thrive  by  the 
watcr’s-fide,  as  mint,  fweet  marjoram,  ciperus,  the 
fweet-fmclling  rufh,  the  iris,  the  calamus  aromaUcus: 
and,  in  the  Indies,  the  fpice-plants,  fuch  as  the  cin- 
namon-tree, the  nutmeg,  and  the  clove.  Their  per- 
fumes mull:  contribute  very  powerfully  to  diminifh 
the  mephitic  exhalations  which  are  natural  to  marfhy 
and  humid  places.  They  have  likewife  many  ufes 
relatively  to  animals,  fuch  as  affording  afhade  to  the 
fifhes  which  refort  thither  in  quell  of  a Ihclter  from 
the  fcorching  heat  of  the  Sun. 

But  one  conclulion  we  may  certainly  deduce  iiv 
favour  of  our  improvements  in  culture,  from  the  ob- 
fervations  now  made  ; namely  this,  That  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  plants,  the  pedicle  of  whofc  leaves  prefents 
no  imprefs  of  a canal,  it  is  neceffary  to  water  them 
copioufly  ; for  in  this  cafe  they  are  naturally  aquatic. 
The  nafturtium,  the  mint,  and  the  fwect-marjoram„ 
con-fume  a prodigious  quantity.  But  when  plants  are 

* Ecclefiafticus,  chap.  i.  ver.  6. 
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provided  with  a canal,  they  mutt  be  watered  more 
fparingly,  for  this  demonftrates  them  to  be  originally 
natives  of  the  mountains.  The  deeper  this  canal  is, 
the  lcfs  artificial  watering  do  they  require.  Every 
gardener  knows  that  if  you  frequently  water  the  aloes, 
or  the  taper  of  Peru,  you  kill  them. 

The  feeds  of  aquatic  plants  have  forms  not  lefs 
adapted  than  thofe  of  their  leaves,  to  the  places  where 
they  are  deftined  to  grow  ; they  are  all  conftrudted 
in  a manner  the  mod  proper  for  failing  off.  Some  of 
them  are  fafhioned  into  the  figure  of  {hells,  others 
into  boats,  rafts,  fkiffs,  tingle  and  double  canoes,  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  the  South-Seas.  I can  have  no  doubt 
that  by  an  attentive  ftudy  of  this  part  alone,  a great 
number  of  very  curious  difeoveries  might  be  made, 
refpedting  the  art  of  eroding  currents  of  every  fort; 
and  I am  perfuaded  that  the  fir  ft  men,  who  were 
much  better  obfervers  than  we  are,  copied  their  dif- 
ferent methods  of  travelling  by  water,  after  thofe  mo- 
dels of  Nature,  of  which  we  with  all  our  pretentions 
to  diicovery  are  but  feeble  imitators. 

The  aquatic,  or  maritime  pine,  has  it’s  kernels  in- 
clofcd  in  a kind  of  little  bony  fhoes,  notched  on  the 
under  fide,  and  covered  over  on  the  upper,  with  a 
piece  refembling  a fhip’s  hatch.  The  walnut,  which 
delights  fo  much  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  has  it’s  fruit 
contained  in  two  little  boats  whole  apertures  are  per- 
fcdly  fitted  to  each  other.  The  hafel,  which  becomes 
fo  bufhy  on  the  brink  of  rivulets ; and  the  olive, 
which  is  enamoured  of  the  fca-fhore  to  fuch  a degree 
that  it  degenerates  in  proportion  as  you  remove  it 
thence,  carry  their  feed  inclofcd  in  a fpecies  of  little 
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cafks,  capable  of  holding  out  the  longeft  voyages. 
The  red  berry  of  the  yew,  whofe  favourite  refidcnce  is 
the  cold  and  humid  mountain,  by  the  fide  of  a lake, 
is  hollowed  into  a little  bell.  This  berry  on  dropping 
from  the  tree,  is  at  firft  carried  down  by  it’s  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  : but  it  returns  inffantly  to  the 
furface,  by  means  of  a hole  which  Nature  has  con- 
trived, in  form  of  a navel,  above  the  feed.  In  this 
aperture  is  lodged  a bubble  of  air,  which  brings  it 
back  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  by  a mechanifm 
more  ingenious  than  that  of  the  divers-bell  in  this, 
that  the  vacuum  of  the  diving-bell  is  undermoft,  and 
in  the  berry  of  the  yew  it  is  uppermoft. 

The  forms  of  the  feeds  of  aquatic-plants  are  ftill 
more  curious ; for,  univerfally,  Nature  redoubles  her 
Ikill  and  exertions  in  favour  of  the  little  and  the  weak. 
That  of  the  bulrufh  refembles  a lobffer’s  eggs  ; that 
of  fennel  is  a real  canoe  in  miniature,  hollowed  in 
the  middle,  with  both  ends  raifed  into  a prow.  There 
are  others  grooved  into  each  other,  refembling  pieces 
of  wood  difpofed  for  a float,  and  worm-eaten  ; fuch 
are  thofe  of  the  horned  poppy.  Thofe  which  are 
defined  to  thrive  on  the  brink  of  waters  deftitute  of 
current,  are  wafted  by  fails  ; fuch  is  the  feed  of  a fca- 
bious  plant  of  our  own  country  which  grows  on  the 
border  of  moraffes.  Befides  the  difference  of  this 
from  the  other  fpecies  of  fcabious,  whofe  feeds  are 
crowned  with  pronged  hairs,  in  order  to  fallen  them- 
felves  on  the  hairs  of  the  animals  which  tranfplant 
them,  the  one  laff-mentioned  is  overtopped  by  a half- 
bladder  open,  and  refting  on  it’s  fummit  like  a gon- 
dola. This  half-bladder  ferves  it  at  once  as  a fail  by 
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water,  and  as  a vehicle  by  land.  Thefe  means  of 
natation,  though  endlefsly  varied,  are  common  in  all 
climates  to  the  grains  of  aquatic  plants. 

The  almond  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  known 
by  the  name  of  totoca , is  inclofed  in  two  fhells,  ex- 
actly fimilar  to  thofe  of  an  oyfter.  Another  fruit  on 
the  ltrand  of  the  fame  river,  which  abounds  in  almond- 
trees,  has  a perfect  rcfemblance  in  colour  and  form  to 
an  earthen  pot,  with  it’s  little  lid;*'  it  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  monkey’s  porridge-pot.  Others  are 
formed  into  large  bottles,  as  the  fruit  of  the  great 
gourd.  There  arc  feeds  incrufted  in  a'  coat  of  wax, 
which  makes  them  float,  fuch  are  the  berries  of  the 
wax-tree,  or  royal  pimenta  of  the  fhores  of  Louifiana. 
The  formidable  apple  of  the  mancenilla,  which  grows 
on  the  fea-fhore  of  the  iflands  fituated  between  the 
Tropics,  and  the  fruit  of  the  manglier,  which  grows 
there  actually  in  the  falt-water,  are  almofl  ligneous. 
There  are  others  with  (hells  fimilar  to  the  fea-urchin, 
without  prickles.  Many  are  coupled,  and  perform 
their  voyage  like  the  double  canoe,  or  balfe,  of  the 
South-Sea.  Such  is  the  double  cocoa  of  the  Sechelles 
Iflands. 

If  you  examine  the  leaves,  the  Items,  the  attitudes, 
and  the  feeds  of  aquatic  plants,  you  will  always  re- 
mark in  them  characters  relative  to  the  places  where 
they  are  deftined  to  grow,  and  in  harmony  with  each 
other ; fo  that  if  the  feed  has  a nautical  form,  it’s 
leaves  are  deprived  of  an  aqucduCt ; juft  as  in  moun- 

* Sec  engravings  of  moft  of  thofe  feeds,  in  John  dc  Lset's  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Weft-Indies. 
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tain-plants,  if  the  grain  is  volatile,  the  pedicle  of  the 
leaf,  or  the  leaf  altogether,  prefents  a channel. 

I fhall  affume,  as  an  inftance  of  the  nautical  har- 
monies of  plants,  the  nafturtium,  with  which  every 
one  is  acquainted.  This  plant,  which  bears  flowers 
fo  agreeable,  is  one  of  the  crefies  of  the  rivulets  of 
Peru.  It  muft  be  obferved,  firft,  that  the  foot-ftalks 
of  it’s  leaves  have  no  conduit,  like  thofe  of  all  aqua- 
tic plants;  they  are  inferted  in  the  middle  of  the 
leaf,  which  they  fupport  like  an  umbrella,  to  ward  off* 
from  them  the  water  which  falls  from  Heaven.  It’s 
feed,  when  frefb,  has  exaCtly  the  form  of  a boat. 
The  upper  part  is  raifed  into  a flope,  like  a bridge  to 
* let  the  water  run  off;  and  you  diftinguifh  perfectly, 
in  the  lower  part,  a poop  and  a prow,  a keel  and  a 
bottom.  (See  the  annexed  Plate.)  The  little  furrows 
of  the  feed  of  the  nafturtium  are  characters  common 
to  moft  nautical  grains,  as  well  as  the  triangular  forms, 
and  thofe  of  the  kidney  or  keel.  Thofe  furrows  un- 
doubtedly prevent  them  from  rolling  about  in  all 
directions,  conftrain  them  to  float  along  lengthwife, 
and  give  them  the  direction  the  belt  adapted  to  the 
track  of  the  water,  and  to  the  paftage  of  the  narrowed 
drafts.  But  they  have  a character  itill  more  general ; 
it  is  this,  that  they  fwim  in  their  Hate  of  maturity, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  grains  deftined  to  grow  in 
the  plains,  fuch  as  peafe  and  lentils,  which  fink  to  the 
bottom. 

Some  fpecies  of  thefe,  neverthelcfs,  fuch  as  the 
french-bean,  fink  at  firft  to  the  bottom,  and  rife  to 
the  furfacc  when  penetrated  with  the  water.  Others, 
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on  the  contrary,  float  at  firft,  and  fink  afterward. 
Such  is  the  Egyptian  bean,  or  the  feed  of  the  colo- 
chafia,  which  grows  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  In 
order  to  fow  it,  you  are  under  the  neceffity  of  rolling 
it  up  in  a ball  of  earth  ; and  in  that  fiate  it  is  thrown 
into  the  water.  Without  this  precaution,  not  one 
would  remain  on  the  fhores  where  you  would  wifh  it 
to  grow.  The  natability  of  aquatic  feeds  is,  undoubt- 
edly, proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  voyages  which 
they  have  to  perform,  and  to  the  different  gravity  of 
the  waters  in  which  they  are  defined  to  fwim.  There 
are  fome  which  float  in  fea-water  and  fink  in  frefh, 
which  is  lighter  than  fea-water  by  one  thirty-fecond 
part : fuch  precifion  is  in  the  balancing  of  Nature  ! 
I believe  that  the  fruit  of  the  great  India  cheftnut, 
which  thrives  on  the  fhores  of  the  fait  creeks  of  Vir- 
ginia are  in  this  fituation.  In  a word,  I am  fo  en- 
tirely convinced  of  all  the  relations  which  Nature  has 
eftablifhed  among  her  Works,  as  to  conclude,  that 
the  time  when  the  feeds  of  aquatic  plants  drop,  is  re- 
gulated, in  moft  cafes,  by  that  of  the  overflowing  of 
the  rivers  where  they  grow. 

It  is  a fpeculation  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  philofophic  mind,  to  trace  thofe  vegetable  fleets 
failing  along  night  and  day  with  the  current  of  the 
rivulets,  and  arriving,  undirected  by  any  pilot,  on  un- 
known regions.  There  are  fome  which,  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  waters,  now  and  then  lofe  themfelves 
in  the  plains.  I have  feen  them  fometimes  accumu- 
lated upon  each  other,  in  the  bed  of  torrents,  pre- 
fenting  around  the  pebbles  where  they  had  germi- 
nated, waves  of  verdure  of  the  moft  beautiful  fea- 
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green.  You  would  have  thought  that  Flora,  purfued 
by  fome  River-god,  had  dropped  her  bafket  in  the  urn 
of  the  deity.  Others,  more  fortunate,  iffuing  from 
the  fources  of  fome  ftream,  are  caught  by  the  cur- 
rent of  the  greater  rivers,  and  conveyed  away  to  em- 
bellifh  their  diftant  banks  with  a verdure  not  their 
own. 

There  are  fome  which  crofs  the  vaft  Ocean  ; and, 
after  a long  navigation,  are  driven  by  the  very  tem- 
pers on  the  regions  which  they  adorn  and  enrich. 
Such  are  the  double  cocoas  of  the  Sechelles,  or  Mahe 
Iflands,  which  the  Sea  carries  regularly  every  year  a 
diftance  of  four  hundred  leagues,  and  lands  them  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar.  The  Indians  who  inhabit  it 
were  long  under  the  perfuafion,  that  thofe  annual 
prefents  of  the  Ocean  muft  have  been  the  produce  of 
palm-trees  that  grew  under  it’s  billows.  They  gave 
them  the  name  of  marine  cocoa-nuts  ; and  aferibed 
wonderful  virtues  to  them.  They  fet  as  high  a value 
upon  them  as  upon  ambergris  ; and  to  fuch  a pitch 
was  this  extravagance  carried,  that  many  of  thofe 
fruits  have  been  fold  as  high  as  a thoufand  crowns 
a-piece.  But  the  French  having  fome  years  ago  dis- 
covered the  Ifland  of  Mahe,  which  produces  them, 
and  which  is  fituated  in  the  fiftieth  degree  of  South- 
Latitude,  imported  them  in  fuch  quantities  to  India, 
that  they  funk  at  once  in  value  and  in  reputation ; 
for  men  in  every  country  prize  thofe  things  only 
which  are  rare  and  myfierious. 

In  every  ifland  where  the  eye  of  the  traveller  has 
been  able  to  contemplate  the  primordial  difpofitions 
of  Nature,  he  has  found  their  fhores  covered  with 
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vegetables,  all  the  fruits  of  which  poflefs  nautical 
characters.  James  Cartier  and  Champlain  reprefent 
the  ftrands  of  the  lakes  of  North-America  as  fhaded 
by  flately  walnut-trees.  Homer,  who  has  fo  atten- 
tively flu  died  Nature,  at  times  when,  and  in  places 
where,  the  frill  retained  her  virgin  beauty,  has  planted 
the  wild-olive  along  the  fhores  of  the  ifland  on  which 
Ulyjfes,  floating  upon  a raft,  is  thrown  by  the  tempeft. 
The  navigators  who  have  made  the  firfl:  difeoveries 
in  the  feas  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  frequently  found  in 
them  fhallows  planted  with  cocoa-trees.  The  Sea 
throws  fuch  quantities,  of  fennel-feed  on  the  fhores 
of  Madeira,  that  one  of  it’s  bays  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Funchal,  or  Fennel-Bay. 

It  was  by  the  courfe  of  thofe  nautical  feeds,  too 
carelefsly  obferved  by  modern  Seamen,  that  the  Sa- 
vages formerly  difeovered  the  iflands  to  windward 
of  the  countries  which  they  inhabited.  They  formed 
conjectures  refpe Cling  a tree  at  a great  diftance,  on 
feeing  it’s  fruit  call  upon  their  fhores.  By  fimilar 
indications  Chrijlopher  Columbus  acquired  the  aflur- 
ance  that  another  world  exifted.  But  the  regular 
winds  and  currents  from  the  Eaft,  in  the  South-Sea, 
had  carried  them  long  before  to  the  Nations  of  Afia; 

of  which  I fhall  fay  fomething  toward  the  end  of  this 
Study. 

'Ihere  are  betides  vegetables  of  an  amphibious  na- 
ture. They  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner,  that  one 
part  of  their  foliage  raifes  itfclf  toward  Heaven,  and 
the  other  forms  an  arcade  and  bends  downward  to 
the  ground.  Nature  has  given  to  their  feeds,  like- 
wife,  the  power  of  at  qnce  flying  and  fwimming. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  willow,  the  feed  of  which  is  enveloped  in 
a cobweb  down,  which  the  winds  tranfport  to  a great 
diftance,  and  which  floats  along  the  furface  of  the 
water  without  wetting  itfelf,  like  the  downy  feathers 
of  the  duck.  This  down  is  compofed  of  fmall  cap- 
fules,  like  the  bottom  of  a lamp,  and  with  two  beaks 
filled  with  feeds,  which  are  crowned  with  a plume-: 
fo  that  the  wind  conveys  thofe  capfules  through  the 
air,  and  likewife  tranfports  them  by  failing  along  the 
face  ot  the  water.  This  configuration  was  admirably 
adapted  to  be  the  vehicles  of  the  feeds  of  plants  which 
grow  by  the  fide  of  ftagnant  waters  and  lakes.  The 

j 

fame  thing  holds  as  to  the  feeds  of  the  poplar ; but 
thofe  of  the  alder,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  have  no  plumage,  becaule  the  current  of  the 
flream  is  defigned  to  convey  them  from  place  to  place. 

The  feeds  of  the  fir,  and  of  the  birch,  have  at  once 
volatile  and  nautical  characters  ; for  the  fir  has  it’s 
kernel  attached  to  a membranous  wing  ; and  the 
birch  has  it’s  grain  embraced  by  two  wings,  which 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a little  {hell.  Thefe  trees 
grow  at  once  on  the  wintry  mountains,  and  on  the 
margin  of  the  lakes  of  the  North  ; their  feeds  had 
occafion  not  only  to  fail  over  ftagnant  waters,  but  to 
be  tranfported  through  the  air  over  the  fnows,.  in  the 
midft  of  which  they  take  delight.  I have  no  doubt 
that  there  may  be  fpecies  of  thefe  trees  the  feeds  of 
which  are  altogether  nautical.  Thofe  of  the  linden- 
tree  are  carried  in  a fpherical  body,  fimilar  to  a little 
bullet.  This  bullet  is  affixed  to  a long  tail,  from  the 
extremity  of  which  defeends  obliquely  a follicle  of 
confidcrable  length,  whereby  the  wind  carries  it  away 
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to  a great  didance,  fpinning  it  round  and  round. 
When  it  drops  into  the  water,  it  plunges  about  the 
length  of  an  inch,,  and  terves  in  fome  fort  as  ballad 
to  it’s  tail,  and  to  the  little  leaf  attached  to  it,  which 
being  thus  brought  to  a vertical  fituation,  perform 
the  functions  of  a mail  and  a fail.  But  the  examina- 
tion of  fo  many  curious  varieties  would  carry  me  too 
far. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  to  fpeak  of  the 
roots  of  vegetables  ; but  I am  little  acquainted  with 
what  patfes  under  ground.  Betides,  in  all  Latitudes, 
on  heights  as  well  as  by  the  water’s-tide,  we  find  the 
fame  fubftances  nearly,  muds,  fands,  pure  mould, 
rock,  which  mud  produce  a much  greater  refem- 
blance  in  the  roots  of  plants  than  in  the  other  parts 
of  their  vegetation.  I have  no  doqbt  however  that 
Nature  has  edablifhed,  on  this  fubjedt,  relations,  the 
knowledge  of  which  would  be  highly  ufeful,  and 
that  a cultivator  fomewhat  experienced,  might  be 
able  by  infpedting  the  root  of  a vegetable,  to  deter- 
mine the  fpecies  of  foil  bed  adapted  to  it.  Thofe 
which  are  very  hairy  feem  mod  proper  for  Tandy 
grounds.  The  cocoa  tree,  which  grows  to  a very 
large  tize  on  the  fhores  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  thrives 
in  pure  fand,  which  it  interlaces  with  fuch  a prodi- 
gious quantity  of  hairy  fibres,  as  to  form  a folid  mafs 
around  it.  It  is  on  this  bafis  that  it  effectually  re- 
fids the  mod  violent  tempeds,  in  the  midd  of  a 
moving  foil.  What  is  Angularly  remarkable  in  the 
cafe  of  this  plant,  it  never  fucceeds  fo  well  as  in  the 
fand  on  the  fea-thore,  and  generally  languifhcs  in 
the  interior  of  a country. 
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The  Maldivia  Iflands,  which  are  for  the  mofl  part 
nothing  but  Tandy  fhallows,  are  the  moft  renowned 
regions  of  all  Aha,  for  the  abundance  and  the  beauty 
of  their  cocoa  trees.  There  are  other  vegetables  of 
the  {bores  the  roots  of  which  are  drawn  out  like 
cords.  This  configuration  renders  them  exceedingly 
proper  for  binding  together  the  ground,  and  thereby 
defending  it  againft  the  inroads  of  the  watery  ele- 
ment. Such  are,  among  ourfelves,  the  alder,  the 
reed,  but,  above  all,  a fpecies  of  dogs-grafs,  which  I 
have  feen  very  carefully  cultivated  in  Holland  along 
the  dikes. 

Bulbous  plants  appear  in  like  manner  to  take  plea- 
fure  in  foft  muds,  into  which  they  cannot  penetrate 
very  far,  from  the  roundnefs  of  their  bulbs.  But  the 
elm  extends  it’s  roots  at  pleafure  on  the  declivity  of 
the  mountain  ; and  the  oak  inferts  his  fturdy  pivots 
into  it,  to  lay  hold  of  the  fucceflive  ftrata  of  which 
it  is  compofed.  Other  plants  preferve,  on  the  high 
grounds,  by  their  creeping  foliage  and  their  fuperfi- 
cial  roots,  the  emanations  of  dull  which  the  winds 
there  depofit.  Such  is  the  anemone  nemeroja.  If  you 
find  a tingle  foot  of  it  on  a hill,  in  a wood  not 
greatly  frequented,  you  may  reft  allured  that  it  dif- 
fufes  itfclf  like  a net-work  through  the  whole  extent 
of  that  wood. 

There  are  trees,  the  trunks  and  the  roots  of  which 
are  admirably  con  traded  with  obftacles  which  appear 
to  us  accidental,  but  which  Provident  Nature  forefaw. 
For  example,  the  cyprefs  of  Louifiana  grows  with  it  s 
foot  in  the  water,  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Mechaf- 
fippi,  whofe  vaft  fhores  it  magnificently  fhades.  It 
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rifes  there  to  a height  which  furpaffes  that  of  almoft 
any  of  the  trees  of  Europe.*  Nature  has  given  to 
the  trunk  of  this  flately  tree  a circumference  of 
more  than  thirty  feet,  to  enable  it  to  refift  the 
ices  from  the  lakes  of  the  North,  which  difcharge 
themfelves  into  that  river,  and  the  prodigious  rafts 
of  timber  which  float  down  it’s  flream,  and  which 
have  obflrudted  molt  of  it’s  mouths  to  fuch  a degree 
as  to  interrupt  the  navigation  to  veflels  of  any  con- 
siderable burthen.  And  to  put  it  beyond  a doubt  that 
the  defigned  the  thicknefs  of  it’s  trunk  for  with- 
flanding  the  fhock  of  floating  bodies,  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  at  the  height  of  fix  feet,  fhe  Suddenly  dimi- 
nifhes  the  flze  of  it  at  lead:  a third,  the  full  masrni- 
tude  having  become  Superfluous  at  that  degree  of 
elevation  : and  for  the  purpofe  of  Securing  it  in  an- 
other manner  ftill  more  advantageous,  fhe  raifes  out 
of  the  root  of  the  tree  at  four  or  five  feet  diftance 
all  around,  Several  large  flumps  from  one  foot  to  four 
feet  high.  Thefe  are  not  fhoots  ; for  their  head  is 
Smooth,  and  bears  neither  leaves  nor  branches  : they 
are  real  ice-breakers. 

\ 

The  tupelo,  another  great  tree  of  Carolina,  which 
grows  likewife  by  the  water’s-fide,  but  in  creeks,  has 
nearly  the  fame  dimenfions  at  it’s  bafe,  excepting  the 
ice-breakers,  or  pallifades.  The  feeds  of  thofe  trees 
are  fluted,  as  I have  already  obferved  to  be  the  cafe 
with  aquatic  feeds  in  general ; and  that  of  the  cy- 
prefs  of  Louifiana  differs  considerably,  by  it’s  nautical 
form,  from  that  of  the  cyprefs  of  the  mountains  of 
Europe,  which  is  volatile.  Thefe  observations  are  So 

* Seehather  Charlevoix,  his  Hiftory  of  New  France,  vol.  iv. 
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much  the  more  worthy  of  credit,  that  Father  Char- 
levoix , who  in  part  relates  them,  deduces  no  confe- 
quence  whatever  from  the  facts,  though  he  was  abun- 
dantly capable  of  interpreting  their  ufe. 

It  muft  now  be  apparent  of  what  importance  it  is 
to  connect  the  dudy  of  plants  with  that  of  the  other 
Works  of  Nature.  It  is  poffible  to  afcertain,  by  their 
flowers,  the  expofure  to  the  Sun  which  is  bed  adapted 
to  them  ; by  their  leaves,  the  quantity  of  water  that 
is  neceflary  to  vegetation  ; by  their  roots,  the  foil 
which  is  mod  fuitable  ; and  by  their  fruits,  the  fitua- 
tions  in  which  they  ought  to  be  placed,  together 
with  new  relations  to  the  animals  which  feed  upon 
them.  By  fruit  I mean,  as  Botanids  likewife  do,  feed 
of  every  fpecies. 

The  fruit  is  the  principal  character  of  the  plant. 
Of  this  we  may  form  a judgment,  fird,  from  the  care 
which  Nature  has  beflowed  on  it’s  formation  and  pre- 
fervation.  It  is  the  ultimate  term  of  her  produc- 
tions. If  you  examine,  in  a vegetable,  the  different 
envelopes  which  enclofe  it’s  leaves,  it’s  flowers,  and 
it’s  fruits,  you  will  perceive  a mod  wonderful  pro- 
greflion  of  pains  and  precautions.  The  Ample  leaf- 
buds  are  eadly  didinguifhable  from  the  limplicity  of 
their  cafes.  Nay  there  are  plants  which  have  none  at 
all,  as  the  (hoots  of  the  gramineous,  which  dart  im- 
mediately out  of  the  earth,  and  fland  in  no  need  of 
any  foreign  protection.  But  the  buds  which  con- 
tain flowers  are  provided  with  (heaths,  or  lined  with 
down,  as  thofe  of  the  apple-tree  ; or  cafcd  over  with 
glue  externally,  as  thofe  of  the  great  India  chednut ; 

or  are  inclofcd  in  bags,  as  the  flowers  of  the  nar- 

ciflus  ; 
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tiffus  ; or  fecured  in  fome  way  or  another,  fo  as  to 
be  very  diftinguifhable  even  before  their  expanfion. 

You  afterwards  perceive  that  the  care  employed  in 
dr  effing  out  the  flower  was  entirely  deftined  to  the 
fecundation  of  the  fruit ; and  that  when  this  is  once 
formed.  Nature  redoubles  her  precautions,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  for  it’s  prefervation . She 
gives  it  a placenta,  the  envelops  it  in  pellicles,  in 
Ihells,  in  pulps,  in  pods,  in  capfules,  in  hulks,  in  fkins* 
and  fometimes  in  a cafe  of  thorns.  A mother  can- 
not pay  more  attention  to  the  cradle  of  her  infant. 
In  procefs  of  time,  in  order  that  her  grown  child 
may  be  enabled  to  go  abroad,  and  look  for  a fettle- 
ment  in  the  world,  ike  Crowns  it  with  a tuft  of  plu- 
mage, or  inclofes  it  in  a (hell furnifhes  it  with  wings 
to  fly  away  through  the  air,  or  with  a bark  to  fail  off 
along  the  face  of  .the  water. 

There  is  fomething  ftill  more  marked  to  arreft  our 
obfervation  in  favour  of  the  fruit.  It  is  this,  that 
Nature  frequently  varies  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  the 
items,  and  the  roots  of  a plant ; but  the  fruit  re- 
mains conftantly  the  fame,  if  not  as  to  it’s  form,  at 
leaft  as  to  it’s  eflential  fubftance.  I am  perfuaded 
' that  when  ike  was  pleafed  to  create  a fruit,  it  was  her 


intention  that  it  ihould  have  tire  power  of  re-pro- 
ducing itfelf  on  the  mountains,  in  the  plains,  amidfl: 


rocks,  in  fands,  on  the  brink  of  waters,  and  under 
different  Latitudes  • and  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  it’s 
fituation,  fhc  varied  the  watering-pot,  the  mirror,  the 
prop,  the  attitude,  the  buttrefs,  and  the  fur  of  the 
vegetable,  correfpondingly  to  the  Sun,  to  the  rains, 
to  the  winds,  and  to  the  foil.  To  this  indention, 
^ 0L‘  M I believe. 
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I believe,  we  ought  to  aferibe  the  prodigious  variety 
of  fpecies  in  every  genus,  and  the  degree  of  beauty 
which  each  attains  when  in  the  fituation  that  is  na- 
tural to  it.  Thus,  in  forming  the  cheftnut  to  reach 
perfection  on  the  frony  mountains  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  to  fupply  the  want  of  corn,  which 
fearcely  ever  fuccecds  there,  the  placed  it  on  a tree 
which  in  thofe  regions  attains  magnificence  from  it’s 
adaptations. 

I have  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the'  cheftnut-tree  of  the 
Ifland  of  Corfica.  It  is  as  large  as  fmall  hen's  eggs, 
and  makes  excellent  food.  You  may  read  in  a mo- 
dern traveller  the  defeription  of  a cheftnut-tree  which 
grew  in  Sicily,  on  one  of  the  ridges  of  Mount  .Etna. 
It’s  foliage  is  of  fuch  extent  that  a hundred  cavaliers 
could  repofe  with  eafe  under  it’s  fhadc.  For  that 
rcalon  it  obtained  the  name  of  centum  cavallo.  Father 
K'trcher  allures  us  that  he  had  feen  on  the  fame 
mountain,  in  a place  called  Trecajiagne , three  cheft- 
nut-trees  of  fuch  a prodigious  fize,  that  when  they 
were  felled  you  might  have  lodged  a large  flock  of 
^heep  under  covert  of  their  bark.  The  fhepherds 
employed  them  for  this  purpole  in  the  night-time, 
and  in  bad  weather,  inflead  of  penning  up  their 
charge  in  the  fold.  Nature  has  granted  to  this  ftately 
vegetable  the  faculty  of  colledting,  on  the  deep 
mountains,  the  waters  of  the  Atmolpherc,  by  means 
of  leaves  formed  like  fo  many  tongues  ; and  of  pene- 
trating, by  means  of  it’s  fturdy  roots,  down  to  the 
very  bed  of  fountains  in  defpite  of  lavas  and  rocks. 

Nature  has  been  plcafcd,  elfewbere,  to  produce  the 

fruit  of  this  tree  with  a degree  of  bitternefs,  for  the 
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ulc  of  fomc  animal  no  doubt,  on  the  brink  of  the 
falt-water  creeks  and  arms  of  the  Sea  in  Virginia.  She 
has  bellowed  on  the  tree  which  bears  it  leaves  dif- 
pol'cd  in  form  of  a tile,  a fealy  bark,  flowers  different 
from  thofe  of  the  European  eh  eft  nut-tree,  but  adapted 
unqueftionably  fo  the  humid  exhalations.*  and  to  the 
afpedls  of  the  Sun  to  which  it  is  expofed.  In  a word, 
flie  has  transformed  it  into  the  great  India  cheflnut. 
It  arrives  at  much  greater  beauty  in  it’s  native  coun- 
try than  in  Europe.  That  of  America  is  the  maritime 
cheflnut- tree  ; and  that  of  Europe  is  the  eh  ell  nut- 
tree  of  the  mountains.  She  has  placed,  perhaps  by 
a different  kind  of  combination,'  this  fruit,  on  the 
beech-tree  of  our  hills,  the  mail  of  which  is  evidently 
afpecies  of  cheflnut. 

Finally,  by  means  of  one  of  thofe  maternal  atten- 
tions which  have  induced  her  to  fufpend,  even  on 
herbs,  the  productions  of  trees,  and  to  ferve  up  the 
fame  difhes  on  the  fmalleft  tables,  fbehas  placed  be- 
fore us  the  fame  fruit  in  the  grain  of  the  black  corn, 
which  in  it’s  colour,  and  it’s  triangular  form,  • re- 
fembles  the  feed  of  the  beech,  called  in  Latin  fagust 
whence  this  fpecies  of  corn  has  obtained  the  name 
of  fagopyrum.  One  thing  at  any  rate  is  certain, 
namely,  that  independent  of  the  mealy  fubftance, 
we  find  in  the  black  corn,  in  the  bedch-mafl,  and  in 
the  cheflnut,  fimilar  properties,  fuch  as  that  of  cool- 
ing exceffive  heat  of  urine;* 

It  was  in  like  manner  the  intention  of  Nature  to 
produce  the  acorn  in  a great  variety  of  expofures. 
Pliny  enumerated,  in  his  time,  thirteen  different  fpe- 
* See  Cbomel  s 1 reatife  on  Common  Plants. 
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cies  in  Europe,  one  of  them,  which  makes  very  ex- 
cellent food,  is  that  of  the  green  oak.  It  is  of  this 
that  the  Poets  fpeak  when  they  celebrate  the  felicity 
of  the  Golden  Age,  becaufc  it’s  fruit  then  ferved  as 
an  aliment  to  Man.  It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked 
that  there  is  not  a tingle  genus  of  vegetable,  but 
what  gives  in  fome  one  of  it’s  fpecies,  a fubttancc 
capable  of  being  converted  into  nourifhment  for 
mankind.  The  acorn  of  the  green  oak  is,  among 
the  fruits  of  this  genus  of  trees,  the  portion  referved 
for  our  ufe.  Nature  has  been  pleafed,  after  making 
this  provition  for  Man,  to  fcatter  the  other  fpecies  of 
the  oak  over  the  different  foils  of  America,  to  fupply 
the  neceffities  of  her  other  creatures.  She  has  pre- 
ferved  the  fruit,  and  has  varied  the  other  parts  of  the 
vegetable.  She  has  placed  the  acorn,  but  with  the 
leaves  of  the  willow,  on  the  plant  which  has  for  that 
reafon  got  the  name  of  the  willow-leafed  oak,  and 
which  thrives  in  that  country  by  the  water’ s-fide.* 
She  has  placed  it,  together  with  finall  and  pendent 
leaves  affixed  to  pliant  tails  like  thofe  of  the  afpin, 
on  the  water-oak,  which  grows  there  in  the  marfhes. 
But  when  fhe  intended  to  plant  them  in  dry  and 
parched  foils,  fhe  united  to  them  leaves  of  ten  inches 
in  breadth,  adapted  to  the  reception  of  rain-water, 
fuch  are  thofe  of  the  fpecies  known  by  the  name  of 
the  black  oak  in  that  country. 

It  may  be  neccffary  farther  to  obferve,  that  the  place 
where  any  fpecies  of  plant  produces  the  fineft  fiuit, 
determines  it’s  principal  genus.  Accordingly,  though 

* See  the  figures  of  it  in  Father  Charlevoix , his  Hiltory  of  New 
F ranee,  toI.  iv< 
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the  oak  has  it’s  fpecies  feattered  about  every  where, 
it  mu  ft  be  confidered  as  of  the  genus  of  mountain- 
trees  ; becaufe  that  which  grows  on  the  mountains 
of  America,  and  there  difiinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
the  cheftnut-leafed  oak,  yields  the  largeft  acorns, 
and  is  one  of  the  greateft  trees  in  that  part  of  the 
world  ; whereas  the  water-oak,  and  the  willow-leafed 
oak,  rife  to  no  great  height,  and  produce  very  fmall 
acorns. 

The  fruit,  as  we  have  feen,  is  the  invariable  charac- 
ter of  the  plant.  To  it,  accordingly,  Nature  has 
likewife  attached  the  principal  relations  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  to  the  vegetable.  It  was  her  intention 
that  an  animal  of  the  mountains  fhould  find  the 
fruit  on  which  he  has  been  accuftomcd  to  live,  in  the 
plains,  on  the  fand,  among  the  rocks,  when  he  is  un- 
der the  ncccffity  of  changing  his  country,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  brinks  of  rivers,  when  he  defeends 
thither  to  quench  his  thirft.  I am  not.  acquainted 
with  a fingle  mountain-plant  but  what  has  fome  of 
it’s  fpecies,  with  their  correfponding  varieties,  Scat- 
tered over  all  Situations,  but  principally  on  the  mar- 
gin of  waters. 

The  mountain-pine  has  it’s  kernels  mounted  on 
wings,  and  the  aquatic  pine  has  it’s  feed  inclofed  in 
a Skiff-  The  feeds  of  the  thiftle,  which  grow7  on 
parched  foil,  are  furnifhed  with  plumes  to  convey 
them  from  place  to  place  : thofe  of  the  fullers-thiftle, 
which  thrives  by  the  water’s-fide,  have  none,  becaufe 
they  had  no  occafion  for  any  to  aflifi:  them  in  Swim- 
ming.  Their  flowers  vary  for  Similar  reafons  ; and 
though  Botanifts  have  two  different  genera  of  them, 
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the  goldfinch  fails  not  to  acknowledge  this  Iaft  as  a. 
real  thiftle.  He  refts  himfelf  upon  it,  when  he  finds 
it  convenient  to  go  and  cool  himfelf  on  fome  watery 
bank.  He  forgets,  on  beholding  his  favourite  plant, 
the  fandy  downs  where  he  was  born,  and  cheers  the 
banks  of  the  rivulet  with  the  mufic  of  his  fong,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  plumage. 

It  appears  to  me  irripoflible  to  acquire  any  thing 
like  a knowledge  of  plants  unlefs  by  ftudying  their 
geography,  and  their  ephemeris.  Without  this  double 
illumination,  which  mutually  refle&s,  their  forms  will 
be  for  ever  tlrange  to  us.  The  grcateft  part  of  Bo- 
tanifts  however  pay  no  manner  of  regard  to  this.  In 
making  their  collections,  they  remark  not  the  feafon 
at  which  plants  grow,  nor  the  place  where,  nor  the 
afpeCt  to  which  they  are  expofed.  They  carefully 
attend  to  all  their  intrinfic  parts,  and  efpecially  to 
their  flowers  ; and  after  this  mechanical  examina- 
tiqn,  depofitthem  in  their  herbary,  and  imagine  they 
have  a thorough  knowledge  of  them,  efpecially  if 
they  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  dignify  them  by 
impofing  fome  Greek  name.  They  refemble  a cer- 
tain huflar  of  whom  I have  heard,  who  having  hap- 
pened to  find  a Latin  infcription  in  characters  of 
bronze,  on  an  antique  monument,  dilengaged  them 
one  after  another,  and  tumbled  them  together  into 
a bafket,  which  he  difpatched  to  an  Antiquarian  of 
his- friends  with  a requefi  that  he  wTould  inform  him 
what  they  meant.  They  no  more  lead  us  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Nature,  than  a Grammarian  would 
give  us  a relifh  for  the  genius  of  Sophocles,  by  pre- 
senting us  with  a naked  catalogue  of  his  tragedies, 

of 
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of  the  divifion  of  their  a&s  and  feenes,  and  of  the 
number  of  verfes  which  compofe  them.  With  equal . 
abfurdity  arc  they  chargeable  who  colleCt  plants, 
without  marking  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  elements;  they  fcrupuloufly  preferve  the  lettei, 
but  fupprefs  the  fenfe.  Far  different  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  a Tourndfovt , a f^<ullant3  a Lmtusus , 
profecuted  the  fludy  of  Botany.  If  thele  learned 
men  have  not  deduced  any  confequence  fiom  thole 
relations,  they  have  at.  leaft  prepared  the  projecting 
ftoncs  of  expectation,  which  promife  the  conftruCtion 
of  a future  fabric  of  lcience. 

Though  the  obfervations  which  I have  juft  made, 
refpeCting  the  elementary  harmonies  of  plants,  are 
but  few  in  number,  I have  the  confidence  to  affirm 
that  they  are  of  very  high  importance  to  the  progrefs 
of  agriculture.  The  point  in  queftion  is  not  to  de- 
termine geometrically  the  genera  of  flowers,  whole 
mirrors  are  the  beft  adapted  for  reflecting  the  rays  of 
the  Sun  in  every  point  of  Latitude ; the  glory  of 
calculating  their  curves  is  refcrved  for  future  New- 
tons.  Nature  has  outrun  our  mofl  ardent  wifhes  in 
thofe  places  where  fbe  has  been  left  at  liberty  to  re- 
eftablifh  her  own  plans.  We  have  it  in  our -power  to 
fccurc  profperity  to  ours,  in  a manner  the  mofl;  bene- 
ficial, by  reducing  them  into  harmony  with  her’s.  In 
order  to  afeertain  what  plants  are  belt  adapted  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  fuch  and  fuch  a diftriCl,  you  have  only  to  pay 
attention  to  the  wild  plants  which  thrive  there  fpon- 
tancoufly,  and  which  are  diftinguifhable  for  their 
vigor  and  for  their  multitude  : then  fubftitute  in  their 
place  doineftic  plants,  which  have  the  fame  kind  of 
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flowers  and  leaves.  Wherever  umbelliferous  plant? 
grow,  you  may  put  in  their  room  fuch  of  our  culinary 
vegetables  as  have  molt  analogy  with  them,  from 
their  leaves,  their  flowers,  their  roots,  and  their  grains, 
fuch  as  the  daucus  genus  ; the  artichoke  will  there 
ufefully  replace  the  gaudy  thiftle ; the  domeftic 
plumb-tree  ingrafted  on  a wild  flock  of  the  fame  plant, 
in  the  very  place  where  this  laft  fpontaneoufly  fprung 
lip,  will  become  extremely  vigorous.  I am  perfuaded 
that  by  thefe  natural  approximations,  advantage  might 
be  derived  from  the  moft  barren  fands  and  rocks.; 
for  there  is  not  a Angle  genus  of  wild  plant  but  what 
contains  a fpecies  At  for  food. 

But  it  was  not  fuflicient  for  Nature  to  have  efta- 
bliflied  fo  many  harmonies  between  plants,  and  the 
Atuations  in  which  they  were  deflined  to  vegetate, 
had  Abe  not  likewife  provided  means  for  refloring  / 
them,  when  deftroyed  by  the  intolerant  culture  of 
Man.  Let  a piece  of  ground  be  left  uncultivated 
for  ever  1b  fhort  a fpace  of  time,  and  you  will  pre- 
fently  fee  it  clothed  with  vegetables.  They  grow  in 
that  cafe  in  fuch  numbers,  and  fo  vigoroufly,  that 
there  is  no  hufbandman  capable  of  producing  an  equal 
quantity,  on  the  fame  fpot,  let  him  take  what  pains 
he  will.  Thefe  fhoots  however  fo  vigorous  and  fo 
rapid,  which  frequently  take  pofleflion  of  our  dock- 
yards of  free-flone,  of  our  walls  of  aflflar,  and  of  our 
courts  paved  with  granite,  are  in  many  cafes  only  a 
proviAonal  culture.  Nature  who  is  always  advancing 
from  harmony  to  harmony,  till  the  has  attained  that 
point  of  perfection  which  flic  has  propofed  to  herfelf, 
fows,  at  Arfl,  with  grafies,  and  with  herbage  of  dif- 
ferent 
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fcrcnt  fpecies,  all  abandoned  foils,  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity of  exerting  her  powers,  to  raife  on  that  very 
fpot  vegetables  of  a higher  order.  On  the  rude  ne- 
o-ledled  diftridts,  where  barren  downs  alone  meet  our 
eyes,  pofterity  may  behold  flately  forefls  arifing. 

We  fhall  throw,  as  our  cuttom  is,  a fupcrficial 
glance  on  the  very  ingenious  methods  which  Nature 
employs  for  preparing  and  condudting  thofc  vegetable 
progreffions.  We  thall  hence  attain  a glimpfe  at 
leaf!,  not  only  of  the  elementary  relations  of  plants, 
but  of  thofe  which  exit!  between  their  different  clafics, 
and  which  extend  even  to  the  animal  kingdom.  Ve- 
getables the  mofl  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  Man 
are  frequently  the  mod  neceffary  1 in  the  order  of 
Creation. 

The  principal  means  employed  by  Nature,  for  fe- 
curing  the  growth  of  plants  of  every  other  fpecies, 
are  the  thorny  plants.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
plants  of  this  defeription  are  the  firft  which  appear 
on  lands  in  fallow,  or  in  forefts  which  have  been  cut 
down.  They  are  in  truth  wonderfully  well  adapted 
to  promote  foreign  vegetations,  becaufe  their  leaves 
with  deep  incifions,  like  thofe  of  the  thifde  and 
eehium,  pr  their  fprigs  bent  into  an  arch,  as  thofe 
of  the  bramble,  or  their  horizontal  and  interlaced 
blanches,  like  thofe  of  the  black-thorn,  or  their 
boughs  brifiled  with  briars  and  unprovided  with 
leaves,  as  thofe  of  the  fea-rufh,  leave  underneath  and 
mound  them  many  intervals  through  which  other 
vegetables  may  arife,  and  find  protection  from  the 
tooth  of  moft  quadrupeds.  Nurferies  of  'trees  are 
frequently  found  in  their  bofom.  Nothing  is  more 
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common  in  coppice- woods  than  to  fee  a young  oak 
ft  art  out  of  a tuft  of  brambles,  which  enamels  the 
earth  all  around  with  it’s  chillers  of  prickly  flowers; 
or  a young  pine  arife  out  of  a yellow  brake  of  ma- 
rine-rufhes. 

When  thefe  trees  have  once  acquired  a certain  de- 
gree of  growth  and  fize,  they  ftifle  by  their  fhade 
thofe  thorny  plants,  which  fubfift  no  longer,  except 
along  the  fkirts  of  the  wood,  where  they  enjoy  air 
fufficient  for  their  vegetation.  But  in  this  fituation, 
fuch  plants  are  ft  ill  going  on  to  extend  the  empire  of 
their  fuperiors  from  year  to  year  over  the  plains. 
Thus,  the  thorny  plants  are  the  original  cradles  of 
the  forefts  ; and  the  fcourge  of  the  agriculture  of 
Man  is  the  bulwark  of  that  Nature. 

Man  has  however  imitated,  in  this  refpedf,  thepro- 
ceflcs  of  Nature ; for  if  he  wifhes  to  protect  the  newly 
fown  feeds  of  his  garden,  he  finds  it  frequently  ne- 
ceflary  to  cover  them  with  prickly  branches  of  one 
fort  or  another.  It  appears  to  me  probable,  that  there 
is  not  a heath  but  what  in  time  might  become  a foT 
reft,  were  their  commoners  refrained  from  driving 
the  flocks  thither  to  pafture,  for  the  cattle  crop  the 
tender  fhoots  of  the  trees  as  faft  as  they  fpring  up. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  reafon  why  the  declivities 
of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Spain,  of  Perfia,  and  of 
many  other  parts  of  the  World,  are  not  clothed  with 
trees  : it  is  becaufe  of  the  numerous  flocks  of  ftieep 
which  arc  driven  thither  in  Summer,  and  which  roam 
over  their  different  chains.  I am  fully  convinced 
that  thofe  mountains  were  covered  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  World,  with  forefts  which  were  laid  low  by 
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their  firft  inhabitants  ; and  that  they  would  refume 
their  ancient  clothing,  though  now  naked  and  defert, 
were  the  cattle  to  pafture  on  them  no  longer.  It  is 
very  remarkable  thatthofe  elevated  regions  are  fowed 
over  with  prickly  plants,  juft  as  our  heaths  generally 
are. 

Don  Garcias  de  Figueroa , Ambaftador  from  Spain  at 
the  Court  of  Cha-Abas,  King  of  Perfia,  relates,  in  the 
account  which  he  has  given  of  his  journey,  that  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Perfia,  which  he  crofted,  and  where 
the  Turcomans  are  continually  ftraying  as  they  tend 
their  fleecy  charge,  were  covered  with  a fpecies  of 
thorny  fhrub,  which  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  mod 
parched  Situations.  This  fame  fhrubbery  ferved  as  a 
retreat  to  a great  number  of  partridges. 

From  this  circum fiance  we  take  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  Nature  employs  the  birds  particularly  to 
flow  the  thorny  plants  in  places  the  ftcepeft  and  mod 
inacceffible.  They  arc  accuftomed  to  retire  thither 
in  the  night,  and  there  depofit  with  their  dung,  the 
ftony  feeds  of  the  bramble-berry,  of  the  berry  of  the 
eglantine,  of  the  barberry,  and  of  inoft  thorny  flhrubs, 
which,  from  relations  no  lefs  wonderful,  are  indi- 
gestible in  their  ftomaeh. 

Birds  have  befides  particular  harmonies  with  thofc 
vegetables,  as  we  filial  1 make  appear  in  it’s  proper 
place.  Not  only  do  they  find  on  them  a plentiful 
fupply  of  food,  and  fhcltcr  under  them,  but  downs 
for  lining  their  nefts,  as  on  tbifllcs,  and  on  the  cot- 
ton-tree of  America  ; fo  that  if  many  of  them  refort 
for  fafety  to  the  elevation  of  towering  trees,  others 
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find  in  it  the  thorny  brake.  There  is  not  a tingle 
bufh  but  what  has  it’s  peculiar  bird. 

Independently  of  the  plants  proper  to  each  fixa- 
tion, and  which  are  there  domcfticated,  there  are 
fome  in  a fiate  of  incefiant  peregrination,  and  flit 
round  the  earth,  without  fettling  in  any  fixed  abode. 
We  can  eafily  have  a conception  of  the  caufe  of  this 
conftant  removal,  by  fuppofing,  what  is  actually  the 
truth,  that  fevcral  of fuch  plants  fhed  their  feeds  only 
at  the  feafon  when  certain  regular  winds  blow,  or  at 
certain  revolutions  of  the  currents  of  the  Ocean. 
Whatever  may  be  in  this,  I am  of  opinion  that  we 
mult  rank  under  this  defeription,  many  plants  which 
were  known  to  the  Ancients,  but  which  are  not  now 
to  be  found.  Such,  among  others,  is  the  celebrated 
lazerpitium  of  the  Romans,  the  juice  of  which,  called 
laze r,  fold  for  it’s  weight  in  filver.  This  plant,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny.,  grew  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Corenum,  in  Africa  ; but  it  had  become  fuch  a rarity 
in  his  time  as  hardly  any  whereto  be  feen.  He  tells 
us  that  a tingle  plant  of  it  had  been  found  under  the 
reign  of  Nero,  and  that  it  was  fent  to  this  Prince  as  a 
great  curiofity. 

Modern  Botanifls  pretend  that  the  lazerpitium  is 
the  fame  plant  with  the  filphium  of  our  gardens.  But 
they  are  evidently  in  an  error,  from  the  deferiptions 
which  the  Ancients,  and  among  others,  Pliny  and 
Diofcorides  have  left  us  of  it.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  lazerpitium  is  of  the  number 
of  the  vegetables  which  arc  deftined  to  flit  along  the 
Earth,  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  from  Weft  to  Eafi. 

It 
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It  is  perhaps  at  prefent  on  the  weftcrn  fliores  of  Africa, 
whither  the  eafterly  winds  may  have  conveyed  it’s 
feeds  ; perhaps,  likewife,  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
wefterly  winds,  it  may  have  returned  to  the  place 
where  it  was  in  the  days  of  Awgijlus ; or  it  may  have 
been  conveyed  into  the  plains  of  Ethiopia,  among 
Nations  totally  unacquainted  with  it’s  pretended 
wonderful  qualities. 

Pliny  enumerates  a great  many  other  vegetables, 
which  are  at  this  day  to  us  equally  unknown.  It 
may  merit  obfervation,  that  thofe  vegetable  appari- 
tions have  been  contemporary  with  feveral  fpecies  of 
flitting  birds,  which  have  likewife  difappeared.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  are  feveral  clafles  of  birds,  and 
of  fifhes,  which  do  nothing  but  migrate  inceflantly 
over  the  Earth  and  through  the  Seas  ; fome,  in  a cer- 
tain revolution  of  days  ; others,  at  the  end  of  a cer- 
tain period  of  years.  Many  plants  may  be  fubjected 
to  a fimilar  deftiny.  This  Law  extends  even  to  the 
Heavens,  in  which  fome  new  ftar  is  from  time  to  time 
making  it’s  appearance.  Nature,  as  I think,  has  dif- 
pofed  her  Works  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  have  always 
fome  novelty  in  rcferve,  in  order  to  keep  Man  con- 
tinually in  exercife.  She  has  eftablifhed,  in  the  du- 
ration of  the  exiftcnceof  the  different  beings  of  each 
kingdom,  concerts  of  a moment,  of  an  hour,  of  a day, 
of  a moon,  of  a year,  of  the  life  of  a man,  of  the  du- 
ration of  a cedar,  and  perhaps  of  that  of  a globe  ; but 
this  undoubtedly  is  known  to  the  Supreme  Being 
alone. 

I am  perfuadcd  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  grcatefl 
part  of  flitting  plants  muft  have  a principal  centre, 
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fuch  as  a ffeep  rock,  or  an  ifland  in  the  midft  of  the 
Sea,  from  whence  they  d iff  life  themfelvcs  over  all  the 
reft  of  the  world.  This  leads  me  to  deduce,  what  I 
confider  as  an  irrefragable  argument  in  fupport  of  the 
recent  Creation  of  our  Globe ; it  is  this,  were  the 
Globe  pf  very  remote  antiquity,  all  the  poffible  com- 
binations of  the  propagation  of  plants  by  feed,  w'ould 
have  been  already  completed  all  over  the  World. 
Thus,  for  example,  there  would  not  be  an  uninha- 
bited ifland  and  fhore  of  the  Seas  of  India,  which 
you  would  not  find  planted  with  cocoa-trees,  and 
fown  with  cocoa-nuts,  which  the  Ocean  wafts  thither 
every  year,  and  which  it  fcatters  alternately  on  their 
flrands,  by  means  of  the  variety  of  it’s  monfoons  and 
of  it’s  currents.  Now  it  is  unqueftionably  certain, 
that  the  radiations  of  that  tree  and  it’s  fruit,  the  prin- 
cipal foeufes  of  which  are  in  the  Maldivia  Iflands, 
are  not  hitherto  diffufed  over  all  the  iflands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  Philofopher  Francis  Leguat,  and  his  unfortu- 
nate companions,  w7ho  were,  in  the  year  1690,  the 
firffc  inhabitants  of  the  fmall  Ifland  of  Rodriguez, 
which  lies  a hundred  leagues  to  the  eaflward  of  the 
Ifle  of  France,  found  no  cocoa-trees  in  it.  But  pre- 
cifely  at  the  period  of  their  fhort  refidence  there,  the 
Sea  threw  upon  the  coaft  feveral  cocoa-nuts  in  a Rate 
of  germination  ; as  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
PrQvidence  to  induce  them,  by  this  ufeful  and  feafon- 

able  prefent,  to  remain  on  that  ifland,  and  to  culti- 
. \ 
vatc.  it. 

Francis  Leguat , who  was  unacquainted  W'ith  the 
relation  which  feeds  have  to  the  element  in  which 
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they  arc  defigned  to  grow,  was  very  much  aftonifhed 
to  find  that  thofe  fruits,  which  weighed  from  five  to 
fiif  pounds,  muft  have  performed  a voyage  of  fixty  or 
fourfeore  leagues,  without  being  corrupted.  He  took 
it  for  granted,  and  he  was  in  the  right,  that  they  came 
from  the  Ifland  of  St.  Brande,  which  is  fituated  to  the 
North-eaft  of  Rodriguez.  Thofe  two  defert  iflands 
had  not  as  yet,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World,  com- 
municated to  each  other  all  their  vegetables,  though 
fituated  in  a current  of  the  Ocean  which  fets  in  al- 
ternately, in  the  courfe  of  one  year,  for  fix  months 
toward  the  one,  and  fix  months  toward  the  other. 

However  this  may  be,  they  planted  thofe  cocoa- 
nuts,  which  in  the  fpace  of  a year  and  a half  font  out 
flioots  of  four  feet  in  height.  A blefiing  from  Heaven 
fo  diflindlly  marked,  had  not  the  power  of  detaining 
them  in  that  happy  ifland.  An  inconfiderate  defire  of 
procuring  for  themfelves  women  eonftrained  them  to 
abandon  it,  not  with  (landing  the  remonftranccs  of 
Leguat , and  plunged  them  into  a long  ferics  of  cala- 
mities which  few  of  them  were  able  to  furvive.  For 
my  own  part,  I can  entertain  no  doubt  that  had  they 
repofed  the  confidence  in  Providence  which  they  had 
reafon  to  do,  it’s  care  would  have  conveyed  wives  for 
them  into  that  defert  Ifland,  as  it  had  fent  to  them 
the  gift  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

lo  return  to  the  fubjedt  of  vegetable  navigation  ; 
all  the  combinations  and  the  veiTati  1 itics  of  their  fow- 
ing»,  would  have  been  long  ago  completed  in  iflands 
l)ing  between  the  fame  parallels,  and  in  the  fame 
monfoons,  if  the  World  had  been  eternal.  The 
double  cocoa-nuts,  the  nurferies  of  which  are  in  the 
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Sechcllcs  Mantis,  would  have  diffufed  themfelves, 
and  would  have  bad  time  to  germinate  on  the  Mala- 
bar coaft,  on  which  the  Sea  is  from  time  to  time 
throwing  them.  The  Indians  would  have  planted 
upon  their  fhores  thofe  fruits  to  which  they  afcribed 
virtues  fo  miraculous,  while  the  palm-tree  which 
bears  them  was  fo  entirely  unknown  but  twelve  years 
ago  to  the  people  of  this  coafl,  that  they  believed  them 
to  be  natives  of  the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  and  thence 
gave  them  the  appellation  of  marine  cocoa-nuts. 
There  are  in  like  manner  a multitude  of  other  fruits 
between  the  Tropics,  of  which  the  primordial  docks 
are  in  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Philippines,  in  theidands 

of  the  South- Sea,  and  which  are  entirely  unknown 
^ x - . 
on  the  coads  of  both  Continents,  and  even  in  the 

adjacent  idands,  which  undoubtedly  would  have  be- 
come there  the  objects  of  cultivation  to  their  in- 
habitants, had  the  Sea  been  allowed  fufficient  time 
to  multiply  the  projection  of  them  on  their  ffiores. 

I {hall  purfue  this  reflection  no  farther ; but  it 
evidently  demonftrates  the  newnefs  of  the  World. 
Were  it  eternal,  and  exempted  from  the  care  of  a 
Providence,  it’s  vegetables  would  long  fince  have 
undergone  all  the  polliblc  combinations  of  the  chance 
which  re-fows  them.  We  fliould  find  their  different 
fpecies  in  every  fituation  where  it  was  poflible  for 
them  to  grow.  From  this  obfervation  I deduce 
another  confequence,  namely  this,  That  the  Author 
of  Nature  evidently  intended  to  link  Mankind  to- 
gether by  a reciprocal  communication  of  benefits,  the 
' chain  of  which  is  as  yet  very  far  from  being  com- 
' pletedi  Where  is,  for  example*  the  benefaCtor  of 
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Humanity*  who  fhall  tranfport  to  the  Oftiacs  and  the 
Samoiedes  of  Waigats  Strait,  Winter’s  tree  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  the  bark  of  which  unites  the 
favour  of  cloves,  of  pepper,  and  of  cinnamon  ? And 
who  is  the  man  that  fhall  convey  to  Magellan’s  Strait 
the  pcafe-tree  of  Siberia,  to  feed  the  ftarving  Pata- 
gonian ? 

What  a rich  collection  might  Ruffia  make,  not 
only  of  the  trees  which  thrive  in  the  northern  and  the 
fouthern  regions  of  America,  but  of  thofe  which,  in. 
all  parts  of  the  World,  crown  the  lofty*  ice-covered 
mountains,  whole  elevated  ridges  have  a temperature 
approaching  to  that  of  her  plains  ? Wherefore  beholds 
fhe  not  her  forefts  enriched  with  the  pines  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  with  the  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon  ? The 
defert  fhores  of  the  Irtis  might  every  year  clothe 
themfelves  with  the  lame  fpecies  of  oats  wherewith 
fo  many  Nations,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
of  Canada,  are  principally  fupported.  Not  only 
might  fhe  colled  in  her  plains  the  trees  and  the 
plants  of  cold  Latitudes,  but  a great  number  of  an- 
nual vegetables,  which  grow  during  fhe  courfe  of  a 
Summer  in  warm  and  temperate  Latitudes.  I know 
by  experience  that  the  Summer’s  heat  is  as  powerful 
at  Peterfburg  as  under  the  Line. 

Ihere  are  betides  parts  of  the  ground  in  the  North, 
which  have  configurations  perfedly  adapted  to  afford 
a fheltcr  againft  the  northerly  winds,  and  to  multiply 
the  warmth  of  the  Sun.  If  the.  South  has  it’s  icy 
mountains,  the  North  has  it’s  reverbatory  valleys.  I 
have  feen  one  of  thofe  fmall  valleys  near  Peterfburg, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  a brook  that  never 
VoL'IL  - N freezeiS 
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freezes  even  in  the  mid  ft  of  Winter.  The  rocks  of 
granite,  wherewith  Finland  is  roughened  all  over, 
and  which  according  to  the  report  of  Travellers  cover 
moll  of  the  lands  of  Sweden,  of  the  Chores  of  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  and  all  Spitzbergcn,  are  fufficient  for 
producing  the  fame  temperatures,  in  many  places, 
and  for  diminifhing  in  them,  to  a confiderable  de- 
gree, the  feverity  of  the  cold. 

I have  feen  in  Finland,  near  Wiburg,  beyond  the 
fixty-firft  degree  of  Latitude,  cherry-trees  entirely 
expofed  to  the  weather,  though  thefe  trees  are  na- 
tives of  the  forty-fecond  degree  ; that  is  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pontus,  from  whence  Lucullus  tranfplanted 
them  to  Rome  after  the  defeat  of  Mithndates.  The 
peafantry  of  that  Province  cultivate  tobacco  with  fuc- 
cefs,  which  is  a much  more  foutherly  plant,  being 
originally  a native  of  Brafil,  It  is  I admit  an  annual 
plant,  and  that  it  does  not  acquire,  in  it’s  northern 
fituation,  a very  high  degree  of  perfume  ; for  they 
are  under  the  neceffity  of  expofing  it  to  the  heat  of 
their  ftoves,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a ftate  of  peifcdd 
maturity.  But  the  rocks  with  which  Finland  is- 
covered  over,  would  undoubtedly  prefent,  to  at  ten-? 
tive  eyes,  reverberating  fituations  which  might  biing 
it  to  a fufficient  degree  of  maturity,  without  the  aid 

of  artificial  heat.  _ j 

I myfclf  found,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Fredcrick- 

fham,  upon  a dunghill,  under  the  fhelter  of  a rock, 
a very  lofty  tuft  of  oats  the  produce  of  a tingle  feed, 
confiding  of  thirty-feven  ltalks,  loaded  with  as  many 
ears  completely  ripe,  without  reckoning  a multitude 
of  other  fmall  fucklcrs.  I gathered  it,  with  an  inter*- 
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tion  of  having  it  prefented  to  her  Imperial  Majefiy, 
Catharine  II.  by  my  General  M.  Dubofquet , under 
vvhofe  orders,  and  in  whole  company  I was  then  vifit- 
ing  the  fortified  places  of  that  province  : it  was  like- 
wife  his  intention;  but  our  Ruffian  attendants,  care- 
lefs  as  all  Haves  are,  buffered  it  to  be  loll.  He  was 
exceedingly  vexed  at  this,  as  well  as  I.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  help  thinking,  that  a fheaf  of  com  fo  rich 
and  beautiful,  the  produce  of  a province  confidcred 
even  at  Petersburg  as  fmitten  with  Sterility,  becaufe 
of  the  rocks  which  cover  it’s  Surface,  and  which  pro- 
cured for  it  from  ancient  Geographers  the  epithet  of 
lapidofa  (ftony),  would  have  been  as  acceptable  to  her 
MajeSty,  as  the  huge  block  of  granite  which  ffie  has 
fince  had  conveyed  from  thence,  to  be  formed  at 
Peterffiurg  into  the  bafis  of  a Statue  of  Peter  the 
Great. 

I have  Seen,  in  Poland,  leveral  private  individuals 
cultivate  the  vine  and  the  apricot-tree  with  very  great 
iuccefs.  Mr.  dela  Roche , Conful  from  the  Prince  of 
Moldavia,  carried  me,  when  at  Warfaw,  to  a little 
garden  in  the  Suburbs  of  that  City,  which  produced 
to  the  occupier  an  annual  revenue  of  one  hundred 
pifioics,  though  it  did  not  contain  quite  thirty  of  the 
laft-mentioned  tree.  It  was  totally  unknown  in  that 
country  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  apricot 
was  fii  11  introduced  into  it  by  a Frenchman,  valet-de- 
ebambre  to  a Queen  of  Poland.  This  man  raifed  the 
fruit  Secretly,  and  made  prefents  of  it  to  the  Grandees 
of  thc^  Country,  pretending  that  he  had  received  it 
from  I-  ranee  by  thercouriers  of  the  Court.  The  great 
did  not  fail  to  pay  him  magnificently  for  his  prefents; 
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and  this  fpecies  of  commerce  became  to  him  the 
foundation  of  an  ample  fortune,  by  means  of  which 
his  great-grand- children  are  at  this  day  the  moft  opu- 
lent Bankers  of  that  Country. 

What  I have  faid  refpeCling  the  poflibility  of  en- 
riching Ruffia  and  Poland  with  ufeful  vegetables,  is 
not  only  in  the  view  of  acknowledging,  the  belt  way 
in  my  power,  the  gracious  reception  with  which  I 
was  honoured  by-  perfons  of  rank,  and  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  thofe  Countries,  when  I was  a ft  ranger 
among  them  ; but  bccaufe  thefe  indications  tend 
equally  to  the  improvement  of  France,  the  Climate 
of  which  is  more  temperate.  We  have  icy  moun- 
tains, capable  of  producing  all  the  vegetables  of  the 
North;  and  reverberating  valleys  equally  adapted  to 
the  production  of  moft  of  thofe  of  the  South.  It 
would  not  be  proper,  as  our  cuftom  is,  to  make  an 
effort  to  renderthis  fpecies  of  culture  general  through 
a whole  diftrid,  but  to  fet  it  a-going  in  fome  little 
fheltered  expofure,  or  in  fome  frnall  winding  valley. 
The  influence  of  thefe  pofttions  is  of  no  great  extent. 
Thus,  the  famous  Conftantia  vine  of  the  Cape  of 
Good-Hope  fueceeds  perfedly  only  on  a frnall  fpot 
of  ground,  fttuated  at  the  bottom  of  a little  hill, 
whereas  the  adjoining  and  furrounding  vineyards  do 
not  produce  the  mufeadine  grape  of  any  thing  like 
the  fame  quality.  Of  this  too  I have  pcrional  expe-  j 

ricnce. 

In  France,  it  would  be  proper  to  look  for  fheltered  ! 
afpeCts,  fuch  as  we  have  been  describing,  in  places 
where  there  are  white  ftones  in  abundance,  the  co- 
lour of  which  is  the  beft  adapted  to  reverberate  th« 
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rays  of  the  Sun.  Nay  I believe  that  marl  is  indebt- 
ed to  it’s  white  colour,  for  part  of  the  heat  which  it 
communicates  to  the  lands  on  which  it  is  fpread  ; for 
it  reflects  upon  them  the  rays  of  the  Sun  with  fo 
much  activity,  as  to  burn  up  the  firft  fhootsof  many 
herbs.  This  is  the  reafon,  if  I am  not  miftaken, 
why  marl,  which  has  in  other  reflects  the  principles 
of  fecundation  within  itfelf,  kills  a great  many  of  the 
fmaller  herbs  which  are  accuftomed  to  grow  under 
the  fhade  of  the  corn,  and  whofe  firft  leaves  are  more 
tender  than  thofe  of  corn,  which  is  in  general  the 
moft  hardy  of  gramineous  plants. 

It  would  be  farther  neceflary  to  look  for  thofe  for- 
rtunate  expofures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea,  and  under 
the  influence  of  it’s  winds,  which  are  fo  neceflary  to 
the  vegetation  of  many  plants  that  feveral  of  them  re- 
fute to  grow  in  the  inland  parts  of  a country.  Such 
is,  among  others,  the  olive-tree,  which  it  has  been 
found  impoflible  to  propagate  in  the  interior  of  Afia 
and  of  America,  though  the  Latitude  he  in  other  re- 
fpedts  favourable.  Nay  I have  remarked  .that  it  is 
not  fruitful  in  iflands,  and  on  fhores,  where  it  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  fea-breczes.  To  this  caiife  I aferibe 
the  fterility  of  thofe  which  have  been  planted  in  the 
Ifle  of  France,  on  it’s  weftern  fhore;  for  it  is  flicker- 
ed from  the  Eafl-winds  by  a chain  of  mountains.  As 
to  the  cocoa-tree,  it  will V not  thrive'  between  the 
Iropics,  unlcfs  it*  has,  if  I may  venture  to  fay  fo,  it’s 
root  in  the  fea-water.  It  is  I firmly  believe  for  want 
of  thofe  geographical  confiderations,  and  feme  others 
of  a flmilar  nature,  that  many  plans  of  improvement  in 
cultivation  have  failed  in  France,  and  in  her  Colonies. 
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However  that  may  be,  it  might  be  poffible  to  find 
within  the  kingdom  an  icy  mountain,  with  perhaps 
a reverberating  valley  below.  It  would  be  a molt 
agreeable  employment  to  go  in  fcarch  of  fuch  a fitua- 
tion,  and  the  greateft  benefits  might  be  derived  from 
it.  We  might  convert  it  into  a Royal  Garden, 
which  fhould  prefent  to  our  Sovereign  a fpedtacle  of 
the  vegetation  of  a multitude  of  climates,  upon  one 
line  of  lefs  than  fifteen  hundred  fathoms  of  elevation. 
There  he  might  bid  defiance  to  the  burning  heat  of 
the  dog-flar,  under  the  fhade  of  cedars,  on  the  mofiy 
bank  of  a rivulet  iffuing  from  the  fnow  ; and  perhaps 
efcape  the  feverity  of  Winter’s  cold,  at  the  bottom  of 
a valley  with  a fouthern  afpedt,  under  the  palm-tree, 
and  amidft  a field  of  fugar-canes.  We  might  there 
naturalize  the  animals  which  are  the  compatriots  of 
thofc  vegetables.  He  might  hear  the  braying  of  the 
rein-deer  of  Lapland,  from  the  fame  valley  in  which 
he  would  fee  the  peacocks  of  Java  building  their  nefts. 
This  landtcape  would  collcdt  around  him  a part  of  the 
tributes  of  the  Creation,  and  exhibit  to  him  an  image 
of  the  terreftrial  paradife,  which  wasfituated  as  I fup- 
pofe  in  a fimilar  pofition.  In  furious  truth,  I cannot 
help  expreffinga  with,  that  our  Kings  would  extend 
their  fublime  enjoyments,  as  far  as  the  ftudy  ol  i>a- 
ture  has  purfued  it’s  refearchcs  under  their  flourifh- 
ing  Empire.* 

* Ne/cia  mens  hominum  fati  /ortifqiu  futura ! Ah,  blind  to  fu- 
turity ! Little  did  good  Saint-Pierre  think  that  the  ill-fated  1 rince, 
for  whom  he  took.fo  much  delight  to  plant  and  decorate  this 
earthly  Paradife,  was  in  the  courfe  of  a few  fleeting  years  to  be 
dethroned,  imprifoued,  condemned,  and  publicly  executed,  in 
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It  now  remains,  that  I examine  the  harmonies 
which  plants  form  with  each  other.  Thefc  harmonies 
conftitute  the  inexpreffible  charm  lavifhed  on  the  fites 
which  Nature  has  fowed  and  planted  with  her  own 
hand  ; and  they  are  to  be  the  fubjedt  of  the  enfuing 
fedlion. 


VEGETABLE  HARMONIES  OP  PLANTS. 

We  are  going  to  apply  to  plants  the  general  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  preceding  Study,  by  exa- 
mining one  after  another  the  harmonies  of  their 
.■colours,  and  of  their  forms. 

The  verdure  of  plants,  which  is  fo  grateful  to  the 
eye,  is  a harmony  of  two  colours  oppotite  in  their 
elementary  generation,  of  yellow,  which  is  the  colour 
.of  the  Earth,  and  of  blue,  which  is  the  colour  of  the 
Heavens.  Had  Nature  dyed  plants  yellow,  they 
would  have  been  confounded  with  the  ground  ; if 
■blue,  they  would  have  been  confounded  with  the 
Heavens  and  the  Waters.  In  the  firft  cafe,  all  would 
have  appeared  earth ; in  the  fecond,  all  would  have 
appeared  fea.:  but  their  verdure  gives  them  contrafts 
.the  moll  delightful  with  the  grounds  of  this  mag- 
nificent picture,  and  confonances  equally  agreeable 
with  the  yellow  colour  of  the  Earth,  and  with  the 
azure  of  the  Heavens. 

The  green  colour  pofteffes  this  farther  advantage, 
that  it  accords  in  a moll  wonderful  manner  with  all 

the  Metropolis  of  his  own  Kingdom  ; and  the  very  name  of  King 
proferibed  by  a Nation  once  enthufiaiiically  attached  to  Royalty. 
How  wonderful  are  the  Works  of  Nature  ! How  mylteripus  the 
> ays  of  Providence  !— H.  H. 
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.'the  others,  which  arifes  from  it’s  being  the  harmony 
of  the  two  extreme  colours.  Painters  who  are  en- 
dowed with  taftc,  hang  the  walls  of  their  exhibition- 
rooms  with  green,  in  order  that  the  pictures,  of  what- 
ever colours,  may  detach  themfelves  from  that  ground 
without  harfhnefs,  and  harmonize  upon  it  without 
confufion.* 

Nature,  not  fatisfied  with  this  firft  general  tint,  has 
employed,  in  extending  it  over  the  ground  of  her 
feene,  what  Painters  call  tranfitions.  She  has  appro- 
priated a particular  fhade  of  bluifh  green,  which  w’e 
call  fea-green,  to  plants  which  grow  in  the  vicinity  of 
water,  and  of  the  Heavens.  This  is  the  fhade  which 
in  general  tinges  the  plants  of  the  fhores,  hs  reeds, 
willows,  poplars  ; and  thofe  of  high  grounds,  as  the 
thiftle,  the  cyprels,  and  the  pine  ; and  which  makes 
the  azure  of  the  rivers  to  harmonize  with  the  verdure 
of  the  meadows,  and  the  azure  of  the  Heavens  with 
the  verdure  of  the  heights.  Thus,  by  means  of  this 
light  and  fugitive  tint.  Nature  diffufes  delicious  har- 
monies over  the  limits  of  the  waters,  and  alons:  the 
' . & 
profiles  of  landfcapes  ; and  it  is  productive  of  a ftill 

farther  magic  to  the  eye,  in  that  it  gives  greater  ap- 
parent depth  to  the  valleys,  and  more  elevation  to 
the  mountains. 

* Undoubtedly  when  they  put  on  a green  ground  pictures  o* 
plants,  or  landfcapes,  fuch  pictures  detach  themfelves  from  it  but 
indifferently.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a tint  better  adapted  to  be 
the  ground  of  a pifture-gallery  ; namely,  gray.  This  tint,  form- 
ed of  black  and  white,  which  are  the  extremes  of  the  chain  of  co- 
lours, harmonizes  with  every  other  without  exception.  Nature 
frequently  employs  it  in  the  Heavens,  and  on  the  Horizon,  by 
means  of  vapours  and  of  clouds,  which  arc  generally  of  that  colour.  ■ 

Something 
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Something  more  wonderful  ftill  challenges  our  at- 
tention, namely  this,  that  though  the  employs  but 
one  finglc  colour  in  arraying  fo  many  plants,  the  ex- 
tradts  out  of  it  a quantity  of  tints  fo  endlefsly  varied, 
that  each  of  thofc  plants  has  it’s  own,  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  and  which  detaches  it  diffidently  from  it’s  neigh- 
bour to  be  diftinguifhable  from  it ; and  each  of  thefe. 
tints  is  farther  varying  from  day  to  day,  from  the 
commencement  of  Spring,  when  moft  of  them  exhibit 
themfelves  in  a bloody  verdure,  up  to  the  laft  days  of 
Autumn,  when  they  are  transformed  into  various 
yellows. 

Nature,  after  having  thus  harmonized  the  ground 
of  her  picture,  by  means  of  a general  colour,  has  de- 
tached from  it  every  vegetable  in  particular^  by  means 
of  contracts.  Such  as  are  defigned  to  grow  immedi- 
ately on  the  ground,  on  flrands,  or  on  dufky  rocks, 
are  entirely  green,  both  leaves  and  ftems,  as  the  great- 
eft  part  of  reeds,  of  grades,  of  modes,  of  tapers,  and 
of  aloes  ; but  thofe  which  are  deftined  to  arife  out  of 
the  midft  of  herbage,  have  Hems  of  different  tints  of 
brown  ; fuch  are  the  trunks  of  moft  trees,  and  the 
ftalks  of  fhrubs.  The  alder,  for  example,  which 
thrives  amidft  the  grady  turf,  has  a ftem  of  an  afh- 
coloured  gray  ; but  the  wallwort,  which  entirely  re- 
fcmbles  it  in  all  other  refpeds,  and  which  grows  im- 
mediately on  the  ground,  is  green  all  over.  The 
mugwort,  which  grows  along  hedges,  has  reddifh 
ftems,  by  which  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  the 
neighbouring  fhrubs.  Nay  there  are  in  every  genus 
of  plants,  certain  fpecies  which,  by  their  diining  co- 
lours, feem  to  have  been  formed  for  terminating  the 

limits 
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limits  of  their  clafies.  Such  is,  in  the  forh  genus,  a. 
fpecies  called  the  Canadian  fervice  tree,  the  branches 
of  which  are  of  a coral  red.  There  arc  in  the  willow 
tribe,  offers  whofe  fcions  are  as  yellow  as  gold  ; but 
there  is  not  a fmgle  plant  which  does  not  detach  itfelf 
entirely  from  the  ground  which  furrounds  it  by  it’s 
flowers  and  by  it’s,  fruits. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  that  fo  many  varieties 
fhoukl  be  mechanical  relults  of  the  colour  next  to 
which  bodies  are  placed  ; for  example,  that  the  bluifh 
green  of  moft  mountain- vegetables  fhoukl  be  an  ef- 
fect of  the  azure  of  the  Heayens.  It  is  worthy  of 
being  remarked,  that  the  blue  colour  is  not  to  be 
found,  at  leaf!  as  far  as  I know,  in  the  flowers  or  in 
the  fruits  of  lofty  trees  ; for  in  this  cafe  they  would 
be  confounded  with  the  Heavens  ; but  it  is  very 
common  on  the  ground  in  the  flowers  of  herbs,  fuch 
as  the  blue-bottle,  the  fcabious,  the  violet,  the  liver- 
worfo  the  iris,  and  many  others.  On  the  contrary, 
the  colour  of  the  earth  is  very  common  in  the  fruits 
of  lofty  trees,  fuch  as  the  cheflnut,  the  walnut,  the 
cocoa-nut,  and  the  cone  of  the  pine.  Hence  vve 
have  an  intimation  that  the  point  of  view  of  this  mag- 
nificent pidlure  was  taken  from  the  eye  of  Man. 

Nature,  after  having  dillinguilhed  the  harmonic 
colour  of  each  vegetable,  by  the  contrafting  colour 
of  it’s  flowers,  and  of  it’s  fruits,  has  followed  the  fame 
laws  in  the  forms  which  flic  has  given  them.  The 
mod  beautiful  of  forms,  as  we  have  feen,  is  thefphe- 
rical ; and  the  molt  agreeable  contrail  which  it  is 
capable  of  prefenting,  is  when  found  in  oppolition  to 
the  radiating  form.  You  will  frequently  find  this 
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form  and  it’s  contrail  in  the  aggregation  of  the 
flowers  that  go  by  the  name  of  radiated,  as  the  daily, 
which  has  a circle  of  fmall  white  divergent  petals 
furrounding  it’s  yellow  dilk  : we  find  it,  like  wife, 
with  other  combinations,  in  the  blue-bottle,  in  the 
alters,  and  in  a multitude  of  other  fpecies.  When 
the  radiating  parts  of  the  flower  are  outermoft,  the 
lpherical  are  inmoft,  as  in  the  fpecies  which  I have 
juft  named  ; but  when  the  firft  are  inmoft,  the  fphe- 
rical  parts  are  outermoft  ; this  may  be  remarked  in 
thofe  whofe  ftamina  are  drawn  out  into  length,  and 
the  petals  in  fpherical  portions,  fuch  as  the  flowers  of 
the  hawthorn  and  of  the  apple-tree,  and  molt  part  of 
the  rofaceous  and  liliaceous  plants.  Sometimes  the 
contrail  of  the  flower  is  with  the  furrounding  parts  of 
the  plant.  The  rofe  is  one  of  thofe  in  which  it  is  moll 
ftrongly  marked  : it’s  dilk  is  formed  of  beautiful 
fpherical  portions,  it’s  calix  is  briftled  with  beards,- 
and  it's  ftalk  befet  with  thorns. 

When  the  fpherical  form  is  found  placed  in  a 
flower  between  the  radiating  and  the  parabolic,  then 
there  is  a complete  elementary  generation,  the  cffedl 
of  which  is  always  highly  agreeable  ; it  is  this  too 
which  is  produced  by  moll  of  the  flowers  that  have 
juft  been  named,  by  the  profile  of  their  calices,  which 
terminate  their  projecting  Items.  The  nofegay  girls 
aie  fo  fenlible  of  the  value  of  this  combination,  that 
they  fell  a Ample  rofe  on  it’s  branch  at  a much  higher 
pi  ice  than  they  would  afk  for  a large  poly  of  the  fame 
flowers,  efpecially  if  there  are  on  it  a few  buds,  which 
prefent  the  charming  progreffions  of  the  florification. 
But  INature  is  fo  vaft,  and  my  incapacity  fo  great, 

that 
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that  I mud  reftridt  myfelf  to  throwing  a fimplc  glance 
<5n  the  contratl  which  antes  from  the  tiro  pie  oppofi- 
tion  of  iorms  : it  is  to  univerfal  that  Nature  has  given 
it  to  plants  which  had  it  not  in  themfelves,  by  op- 
pofing  them  to  others  which  have  a configuration 
entirely  different. 

The  fpecies  oppofite  in  forms  are  almofl  always  in 
company.  When  you  fall  in  with  an  old  willow  on 
the  bank  of  a river  which  art  has  not  degraded,  you 
may  frequently  fee  upon  it  a great  convolvulus  co- 
vering the  radiated  foliage  of  the  tree  with  it’s  own 
heart-formed  leaves,  and  it’s  bell-fhaped  white  flowers, 
to  make  up  the  defect  of  apparent  flowers,  which 
Nature  has  denied  to  this  tree.  Different  fpec'ies  of 
ropeweed  produce  the  fame  harmonies  on  various 
fpecies  of  tall  gramineous  plants. 

Thefe  plants,  called  creeping,  are  feattered  over 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  appropriated 
as  I fuppote  to  each  Vertical  fpecies.  They  have  a 
great  variety  of  methods  of  fixing  themfelves  on  the 
upright  plant,  which  would  alone  merit  a particular 
treatife.  There  are  fome  which  turn  themfelves  fpi- 
rally  around  the  trunks  of  foreft  trees,  fuch  as  the 
honey-fuckle  ; others,  as  peafe,  have  hands  with 
three  to  five  fingers,  by  which  they  lay  hold  of  fhrub- 
bery  : it  is  very  remarkable  that  thofe  hands  do  not 
make  their  appearance  till  they  have  acquired  a height 
at  which  they  begin  to  have  occaflon  for  them  as  a 
fupport ; others,  as  the  baftard-pomegranate,  attach 
themfelves  in  form  of  a cork-fcrcw  ; others  form  a 
Ample  hook  with  the  tail  of  their  leaf,  as  the  naltur- 
tium  : the  pink  employs  a fimilar  method  of  adhe- 
• • fion. 
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Hod.  Thefe  two  beautiful  flowers  are  fupported  m 
our  gardens  with  rods  ; but  it  would  be  a problem 
well  worthy  of  the  inveftigation  of  Florifis,  to  afcer- 
tain  what  are  the  auxiliary  plants,  if  I may  call  them 
fo,  to  which  thefe  were  defigned  to  unite  themfelves, 
in  the  places  where  they  are  native ; delightful  groups 
might  be  formed  by  their  re-union. 

I am  perfuaded  that  there  is  not  a vegetable  but 
what  has  it’s  oppofite  in  fome  part  of  the  Earth  : their 
mutual  harmony  is  the  caufe  of  the  fecret  pleafure 
which  we  feel  in  wild  rural  fcenes,  where  Nature  is 
at  liberty  to  combine  them.  The  fir-tree  rifes  in  the 
foreit  of  the  North  like  a lofty  pyramid,  of  a dark 
green,  and  with  a motionlefs  attitude.  The  birch  is 
almoft  always  found  in  it’s  vicinity,  and  grows  to 
nearly  the  fame  height,  is  of  the  form  of  an  inverted 
pyramid,  of  a lively  verdure,  with" a moveable  foliage, 
continually  playing  about  with  every  breath  of  the 
wind.  The  round-leafed  trefoil  loves  to  grow  in  the 
midfl:  of  the  fine  grafs,  and  to  adorn  it  with  it’s  own 
flowery  nofegay.  Nay  I believe  that  Nature  has 
made  thofe  deep  incifions  in  the  leaves  of  a great 
many  vegetables,  entirely  in  the  view  of  facilitating 
alliances  of  this  fort,  and  of  opening  a paffage  for  the 
grades,  the  verdure  and  delicacy  of  whole  flems  form 
with  them  an  infinity  of  con t rafts.  Of  this  inftances 
innumerable  may  be  feen  in  uncultivated  fields, 
where  tufts  of  grafs  pierce  through  the  broad  plants 
of  the  thiftle  and  the  echiurn.  This  arrangement  has 
likewife  been  made,  in  order  that  the  grades,  which 
are  the  mod  ufcful  of  all  vegetables,  might  receive  a, 
portion  of  the  rain  from  Heaven,  through  the  inter- 
faces 
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■ftices  of  the  broad  foliage  of  thofc  privileged  children 
of  Nature,  which  would  trifle  every  thing  around 
them,  were  it  not  for  thofe  profound  incitions.  Na- 
ture does  nothing  merely  for  the  pleafure  of  doing  it, 
but  always  connects  with  it  fome  reafon  of  utility  : 
this  appears  to  me  fomuch  themore  decidedly  marked, 
that  the  incitions  in  leaves  are  much  more  common, 
and  deeper,  in  the  plants  and  under-fhrubbery  which 
rife  to  no  great  height,  than  in  trees. 

The  harmonies  refulting  from  contraft  are  to  be 
found  even  in  the  waters.  The  reed,  on  the  brink 
of  rivers,  raifes  into  the  air  it’s  radiating  leaves,  and 
it’s  embrowned  diftafF,  whereas  the  nymphaea  extends 
at  it’s  feet  a broad  heart-formed  foliage,  and  rofes  of 
yellow  gold  : the  one  prefents  on  the  waters,  a con- 
tinued pallifatie,  and  the  other  a platform  of  verdure. 

Similar  oppofitions  prefent  themfelves  in  the  moft 
frightful  of  climates.  Martens , of  Hamburg,  who 
has  given  a very  good  account  of  Spitzbergen,  tells 
us,  that  when  the  feamen  belonging  to  the  veflel  in 
which  he  navigated  along  it’s  coafts,  heaved  up  the 
anchor,  they  feldom  failed  to  bring  up  with  it  a very 
broad  leaf  of  the  alga  marina,  fix  feet  in  length,  and 
attached  to  a tail  as  Jong  : this  leaf  was  fmooth,  of  a 
brown  colour  fpotted  with  black,  ftriped  with  two 
white  firipes,  and  made  in  form  of  a tongue  : he  calls 
it  the  plant  of  the  rock.  But  what  is  very  Angular, 
it  was  ufiually  accompanied  by  a hairy  plant,  about 
fix  feet  in  length,  like  a horfe’s  tail,  and  formed  of 
hairs  fo  fine,  that  one  might  denominate  it,  fays  he, 
-the  filk  of  the  rock.  He  found  on  thofc  difinal  fhores, 
where  the  empire  of  Flora  is  in  fuch  a ltate  of  def- 
lation. 
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fution,  the  cochUaria  (icurvy-grafs)  and  the  forrei, 
which  grew  together.  The.  leaf  of  the  firft  is  round- 
ed in  form  of  a fpoon,  that  of  the  other  is  lengthened 
into  the  fhape  of  the  iron  head  of  an  arrow.  A Phy- 
iician  of  conftderable  ability,  of  the  name  of  Bar- 
tholin,* has  observed,  that  the  virtues  of  their  fails 
are  as  oppofitc  as  their  configurations  ; thofe  of  the 
firft  are  alkalis,  thofe  of  the  other  are  acids  ; and 
from  their  union  refults  what  medical  men  call  a neu- 
tral fait,  which  they  ought  rather  to  call  a harmonic 
fait,  the  mo  ft  powerful  remedy  which  can  be  employed 
as  an  antifcorbutic,  and  the  fcurvy  is  a difeafe  which  is 
readily,  and  ufually,  caught  in  thofe  dreadful  climates. 

For  my  own  part,  I apprehend  that  the  qualities 
of  plants  are  harmonic  as  their  forms  ; and  that  as 
often  as  we  find  them  grouped  agreeably  and  con- 
ftantly,  there  mu  ft  refult  from  the  union  of  their 
qualities,  for  nourifhment,  for  health,  or  for  pleafure, 
a harmony  as  agreeable  as  that  which  arifes  from  the 
eontraft  of  their  figures.  This  is  a prefumption  that 
I could  ftipport,  by  referring  to  the  inftindt  of  ani- 
mals, which  in  brawling  on  the  herbage,  vary  the 
choice  of  their  aliments  ; but  this  conftderation  would 
lead  me  away  from  my  fubjedl. 

I fhould  never  come  to  a conclufion,  were  I to  go 
into  a detail  refpedting  the  harmonies  of  fo  many 
plants  which  we  undervalue,  becaufe  they  are  feeble 
or  common.  If  we  fuppofe  them,  for  thought’s  fake, 
of  the  fize  of  our  trees,  the  majefty  of  the  palm, 
would  difappear  before  the  magnificence  of  their  at- 
titudes and  of  their  proportions.  Some  of  them,  fuch 

* See  Charnel’ •&  Hiftoiy  of  Common  Plants. 
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as  the  echium,  rife  like  fuperb  chandeliers,  forming  a 
vacuum  round  their  centre,  and  rearing  toward  Hea- 
ven their  prickly  arms,  loaded  their  whole  length 
through,  with  lamps  of  violet-coloured  flowers.  The 
verbafcum,  on  the  contrary,  extends  around  it  broad 
leaves  of  folemn  drapery,  and  fends  up  from  it’s  cen- 
tre a long  diftafF  of  yellow  flowers,  as  falutary  to  the 
ilomach  as  grateful  to  the  touch.  The  violet,  of 
deep  blue,  contrails,  in  the  Spring,  with  the  prim- 
rofc,  expanding  it’s  golden  cup  with  a fcarlet  brim. 
On  the  embrowned  angles  of  the  rock,  under  the 
fliade  of  ancient  beech-trees,  the  mufhroom,  white 
and  round  as  an  ivory  piece  for  the  chefs-board,  arifes 
out  of  a bed  of  mofs  of  the  moft  beautiful  green. 

Mufhrooms  alone  prefent  a multitude  of  unknown 
confonances  and  contrails.  This  clafs  is,  firil,  the 
moil  varied  of  all  thofe  of  the  vegetables  of  our  cli- 
mates. Sebajiian  le  Vaillant  enumerates  one  hundred 
and  four  fpecies  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
without  taking  into  the  account  the  fungo'fds,  which 
furnifli  at  lcail  a dozen  more.  Nature  has  difperfed 
them  over  moil  fhady  places,  where  they  frequently 
form  contrails  the  moil  extraordinary.  There  are 
fome  which  thrive  only  on  the  naked  rock,  where 
they  prefent  a foreil  of  fmall  filaments,  each  of  which 
fupports  it’s  particular  chapiter.  There  are  fome 
which  grow  on  fubftances  the  moil  abjedl,  with  forms 
the  moil  folemn  ; fuch  is  that  which  thrives  on  what 
falls  from  the  horle,  and  which  rcfembles  a Roman 
hat;  whence  it  has  borrowed  it’s  name.  Others  pre- 
fent agreeable  confonances  : fuch  is  that  which  grows 
at  the  foot  of  the  alder,  under  the  form  of  a cockle. 

What 
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What  nymph  has  planted  a {hell  by  the  root  of  a tree 
of  the  rivers  ? 

This  numerous  tribe  appears  to  have  it’s  deftiny 
attached  to  that  of  the  trees,  which  have  each  a mufh- 
room  appropriated  to  itfelf,  arid  rarely  to  be  found  elfe- 
where  : fuch  are  thofe  which  grow  only  on  the  roots 
of  plumb-trees  and  pines.  To  no  purpofe  does  Hea- 
ven pour  down  it’s  copious  rains  ; the  mufhroom, 
under  covert  of  it’s  umbrella,  receives  not  a tingle 
drop.  They  derive  the  whole  fupport  of  life  from 
the  Earth,  and  from  the  potent  vegetable  to  whofe 
fortune  they  have  united  their  own  : like  thofe  little 
Savoyards  who  are  planted  as  ports  at  the  gates  of  the 
hotels  of  the  Great,  they  extradt  their  fubfiftence  out 
ot  the  fuperfluity  of  another ; they  grow  under  the 
fhade  of  the  Powers  of  the  forert,  and  live  on  the  fu- 
perabundance  of  their  fumptuous  banquets. 

Other  vegetables  prefent  opporttions  of  ftrength  to 
weaknefs  in  a different  way,  and  confonanccs  of  pro- 
tcdtion  ftill  more  diftinguifhed.  Thofe  which  we  have 
been  mentioning,  like  lordly  Chieftains,  leave  their 
humble  friends  at  their  feet  : the  others  carry  them 
m their  arms,. and  place  therii  upon  their  heads.  They 
frequently  receive  the  recompence  of  their  noble  hof- 
pitality.  The  liannes  which  in  the  Antilfes-Irtands 
attach  themfelvcs  to  the  trees  of  the  foreff,  defend 
•them  from  the  fury  of  the  hurricane.  The  Gallic  Oak 
has  oftener  than  once  feen  itfelf  an  objcdt  of  venera- 
tion to  the  Nations,  from  having  carried  the  miftle- 
toe  in  it’s  branches.  The  ivy,  a friend  to  monuments 
and  tombs;  the  ivy,  with  which  in  ancient  times 
t ley  crowned  the  Poets  who  conferred  immortality, 
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fometimes  covers  with  it’s  foliage  the  trunks  of  the 
ltatelieft  trees.  It  is  one  among  many,  of  the  irrefif- 
tible  proofs  of  the  vegetable  compenfations  of  Nature; 
for  I do  not  recollect  that  I ever  faw  the  ivy  on  the 
trunks  of  pines,  of  firs,  or  of  other  trees  whofe  foli- 
age lafts  all  the  year  round.  It  invefts  thofe  only 
which  arc  ftripped  by  the  hand  of  Winter.  Symbol 
of  a generous  friendfhip,  it  attaches  itfelf  only  to  the 
wretched  ; and  when  death  itfelf  has  fmitten  it’s  pro- 
testor, it  refiores  to  him  again  the  honours  of  the 
forefl  where  he  lives  no  longer ; it  makes  him  revive, 
bv  decorating  his  fhade  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and 
fefioons  of  undecaying  verdure. 

The  greatefl  part  of  plants  which  grow  under  the 
fhade  are  adorned  with  the  moft  vivid  colours ; thus 
the  mofles  dilplay  the  brilliancy  of  •their  emeiald 
green  on  the  dufky  fides  of  the  rocks.  In  the  foicfts, 
the  mufhroom  and  the  agaricum  diftinguifh  tbcm- 
fclves  by  their  colours  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  un- 
der which  they  grow.  The  ivy  detaches  itfelf  from 
their  gray  barks  by  it’s  fhining  green  ; the  miftletoe 
difclofes  it’s  branches  of  a yellowifh  green,  and  it’s 
fruits  fimilar  to  pearls,  amidfl  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
oak.  The  aquatic  convolvulus  dazzles  you  with  it’s 
large  white  bell-fhaped  flowers  on  the  trunk  of  the 
willow.  The  virgin’s-bower  clothes  with  verdure  the 
ancient  towers,  and  in  Autumn,  her  foliage  of  gold 
and  purple  feems  to  fix,  on  their  fober  eminences, 
the  rich  colours  of  the  letting  Sun.  Other  plants, 
entirely  concealed  from  the  eye,  difeover  themfelvcs 
by  their  perfumes.  It  is  thus  that  the  obfcuie  \ioht 

invites  the  hand  of  lovers  to  the  bofom  of  the  pnckly 
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fhrub.  And  thus  is  vended  on  every  hand,  that  great 
Law  of  contrafts  which  governs  the  World  : No  ag- 
gregation is  in  plants  the  effect  of  chance. 

Nature  has  eftablifhed  in  the  numerous  tribes  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  a multitude  of  alliances,  the 
end  of  which  is  unknown  to  us.  There  are  plants,  for 
example,  the  fexes  of  which  are  on  different  indivi- 
duals, as  in  the  animal  Creation.  There  are  others 
whom  you  always  find  united  in  feveral  clufters,  as 
if  they  loved  to  live  in  fociety  ; others,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  almoft  always  meet  with  in  a date  of  foli- 
tude.  I prefume  that  many  of  thefc  relations  arc  con- 
nected with  the  charadter  of  the  birds  which  live  on 
their  fruits,  arid  which  re-low  them.  The  herbage  in 
the  meadows  frequently  reprefents  the  bearing  of  the 
trees  in  the  forefls ; there  are  fome  which  in  their  foli- 
age and  proportions  referable  the  pine,  the  fir,  and 
the  oak  : nay  I believe  that  every  tree  has  a confo- 
nanee  in  it’s  correfponding  herb.  It  is  by  a magic 
of  this  fort  that  fmall  fpots  of  ground  prefent  to  us 
the  extent  of  a large  diftriCh  If  you  are  under  a grove 
of  oaks,  and  perceive  on  an  adjoining  hillock  tufts 
of  germander,  the  foliage  of  which  refembles  them 
in  miniature,  and  you  feel  all  the  effed  of  a perfpec- 
tive.  Ihefe  diminutions  of  proportion  extend  from 
trees  even  down  to  modes,  and  are  the  caufes,  in  part, 
of  the  picafure  which  we  enjoy  in  wild  rural  feenes 
where  Nature  has  had  leifure  to  difpofe  and  accom- 
pldh  her  plans.  The  efreft  of  thofe  vegetable  illufions 
is  fo  undoubtedly  certain,  that  if  you  have  the  ground 
0 eared,  the  extent  of  any  particular  fpot,  when  ftrip- 
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pcd  of  it’s  natural  vegetables,  appears  much  fmaller 
than  before. 

Nature  farther  employs  diminifhing  (hades  of  ver- 
dure, which,  being  lighter  on  the  fummit  of  trees 
than  at  their  bafe,  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being 
more  lofty  than  they  really  are.  She  appropriates, 
betides,  the  pyramidical  form  to  many  mountain- 
trees,  in  order  to  increafe  the  apparent  elevation  of 
their  fite  ; this  is  obfervable  in  the  larch,  the  fir,  the 
cyprefs,  and  in  many  other  plants  which  grow  on 
heights.  She  fometimes  unites,  in  the  fame  place, 
the  effects  of  feafons  and  of  climates  the  mod;  oppo- 
fite.  She  clothes,  in  hot  climates,  the  whole  fidcs  of 
mountains  with  the  vegetable  called  the  ice-plant, 
becaufe  it  feems  entirely  covered  over  with  flakes  of 
ice  ; you  would  believe  that,  in  the  midd  of  Summer, 
Boreas  had  breathed  upon  it  all  the.  chilling  blafts  of 
the  North. 

On  the  other  hand  we  dnd,  in  Ruffia,  modes  in  the 
midd  of  Winter  ; which,  from  the  red  and  fmoky 
colour  of  their  dowers,  have  the  appearance  of  being 
fet  on  fire.  In  our  rainy  climates,  die  crowns  the 
fummits  of  hillocks  with  broom  and  rofemary  ; and 
the  tops  of  ancient  towers  with  the  yellow  gilly- 
flower : in  the  midd  of  the  gloomieft  day  you  would 
imagine  you  faw  the  rays  of  the  Sun  diining  upon 
them. 

In  another  place,  die  produces  the  cflcdl  of  the 
wind  in  the  midd  of  perfetl  ftillnels.  In  many  parts 
of  America,  a bird  has  only  to  alight  on  a tuft  of  the 
fenfitive  plant,  in  order  to  put  in  motion  the  whole 
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ftripe,  which  fometimes  extends  to  three  furlongs. 
The  European  traveller  Hands  Hill,  and  obferves  with 
afronifhmcnt  the  air  tranquil,  but  the  herbage  in 
motion.  I myfclf  have  fometimes  miftaken,  in  our 
own  woods,  the  murmur  of  poplars  and  of  afpins  for 
the  bubbling  of  brooks.  Oftencr  than  once  feated 
under  their  fhade  on  the  fkirt  of  a meadow,  whofe 
herbage  the  winds  put  into  an  un dilatory  motion, 
this  multiplied  tremuloufnefs  has  transfufed  into  my 
blood  the  imaginary  coolnefs  of  the  flream. 

Nature  frequently  employs  the  aerial  vapours  in 
order  to  give  a greater  extent  to  our  landfcapes.  She 
diffufes  them  over  the  cavities  of  valleys,  and  Hops 
them  at  the  windings  of  rivers,  giving  you  a glimpfe, 
at  intervals,  of  their  long  canals  illuminated  by  the 
Sun.  Sne  thus  multiplies  their  plans,  and  prplongs 
their  extent.  She  fometimes  withdraws  this  magic 
veil  from  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  ; and  rolling  it 
over  the  adjacent  mountains,  on  which  Hie  tinges  it 
with  vermilion  and  azure,  Hie  confounds  the  circum- 
ference of  the  Earth  with  the  vault  of  Heaven.  It  is 
thus  that  Hie  employs  clouds  as  evanefeent  as  the 
lllufions  of  human  life,  to  raife  us  to  Heaven  ; it  is 
thus  that  Hie  expands  over  her  moH  profound  myfte- 
ncs.  the  ineffable  fenfations  of  infinity,  and  that  Hie 
withdraws  from  our  fenfes  the  perception  of  her 

Works,  in  order  to  convey  to  our  minds  a more  im- 
prcfiive  feeling  of  them. 

animal  harmonies  op  plants. 

Nature,  after  having  eHablifhed  on  a foil  formed  of 
ragments  infenfible  and  lifelefs,  vegetables  endowed 
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with  principles  of  life,  of  growth,  and  of  generation, 
accommodated  to  thofe  beings  which  had,  together 
with  thefe  fame  faculties,  the  power  of  felf-motion, 
difpofitions  to  inhabit  them,  paffions  to  derive  their 
nourifhment  from  them,  and  an  inftindt  which  im- 
pels them  to  make  a proper  choice  : thefe  are  animals. 

I fhall  here  fpeak  only  of  the  moft  common  relations 
which  they  have  with  plants  ; but  were  I to  attempt  a 
detail  of  thofe  which  their  innumerable  tribes  have 
with  the  elements,  with  each  other,  and  with  Man, 
whatever  might  be  my  ignorance,  I fhould  difclofe  a 
multitude  of  feenes  ftill  more  worthy  of  admiration. 

In  an  order  entirely  new,  Nature  has  not  changed 
her  Laws  : (lie  has  eltablilhed  the  fame  harmonies 
and  the  fame  contrails,  of  animals  to  plants,  as  of 
plants  to  the  elements.  It  would  appear  natural  to 
our  feeble  reafon,  and  confonant  to  the  great  princi- 
ples of  our  Sciences,  which  aferibe  fo  much  power  to. 
analogies,  and  to  phylical  caufes,  that  fo  many  fen- 
fible  beings  which  are  produced  in  the  midft  of  ver-  , 
dure,  fhould  be  in  procefs  of  time  affedted  by  it.  The 
impreilions  of  their  parents,  added  to  thofe  of  their 
own  infancy,  which  ferve  to  explain  fo  many  appear- 
ances in  the  human  fpecies,  acquiring  in  them  in- 
crcafing  ftrength,  from  generation  to  generation,  by 
new  tints,  ought  at  length  to  exhibit  oxen  and  fhcep 
as  green  as  the  grafs  on  which  they  pafture.  "W  e 
have  obferved  in  the  preceding  Study,  that  as  vege- 
tables were  detached  from  the  ground  by  means  of 
their  green  colour,  the  animals  which  live  on  verdure 
diflinguifh  themfelves  from  it,  in  their  turn,  by  means 
of  their  dufky  colours ; and  thofe  which  live  on  the 
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dulky  barks  of  trees,  or  on  other  dark  grounds,  are  in- 
verted with  colours  brilliant,  and  fometimes  green. 

On  this  fubjedt  I have  to  remark,  that  many  fpe- 
cies  of  the  birds  of  India  which  live  amidft  the  foliage 
of  trees,  as  the  greateft  part  of  paroquets,  many  of  the 
colibri,  and  even  of  turtles,  are  of  the  fin  eft  green  ; 
but  independently  of  the  white,  blue,  and  red  marbled 
fpots,  which  diftinguifh  their  different  tribes,  and 
render  them  perceptible  at  a diftance  upon  the  trees, 
the  brilliant  verdure  of  their  plumage  detaches  them, 
to  great  advantage,  from  the  folemn  and  imbrowned 
verdure  of  thofe  louthern  forefts.  We  have  feen  that 
Nature  employs  this  as  the  general  means  of  dimi- 
nifhing  the  reflexes  of  the  heat;  but  that  fhe  might 
not  confound  the  objedls  of  her  pidture,  if  fhe  has 
darkened  the  ground  of  her  feene,  fhe  has  beftowed 
greater  brilliancy  on  t he  dreftes  of  the  actors. 

It  would  appear  that  Nature  has  appropriated  the 
fpccies  of  animals  coloured  in  the  moft  agreeable 
manner,  to  the  fpecies  of  vegetables  wbofe  flowers  are 
the  leaft  vivid,  as  a compenfation.  There  are  much 
fewer  brilliant  flowers  between  the  Tropics  than  in 
the  lemperate  Zones  ; and  as  a compenfation,  the  in- 
fedts,  the  birds,  and  even  the  quadrupeds,  fuch  as  fe- 
veral  fpecies  of  monkeys  and  lizards,  are  there  arrayed 
in  the  moft  lively  colours.  When  they  reft  on  their 
proper  vegetable,  they  form  with  them  the  moft 
beautiful  contrails,  and  the  moft  lovely  harmonies.  I 
have  often  flood  ftill,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  to  con- 
template the  little  lizards,  which  live  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  employ  them fclves  in  catching  flies.  They 
arc  of  a beautiful  apple-green,  and  have  on  their  back 
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a fort  of  chara&ers  of  the  moft  vivid  red,  refcmbling 
the  letters  of  the  Arabian  alphabet.  When  a cocoa- 
tree  had  feveral  of  them  difperfed  along  it’s  ftem,  ne- 
ver was  there  Egyptian  Pyramid  of  porphyry  with  it’s 


hieroglyphics,  fo  myfterious  and  fo  magnificent,  in  my 
eyes.* 

I have  likewife  feen  flocks  of  frnall  birds,  denomi- 
nated cardinals , bccaufc  they  are  red  all  over,  fettle 
on  fhrubbcry,  the  verdure  of  which  was  blackened 
by  the.  Sun,  and  prefent  the  appearance  of  girandoles 
fludded  with  little  burning  lamps.  Father  du  Tertre 
fays,  that  there  is  not,  in  the  Antilles,  a fpeddacle 
more  brilliant,  than  the  alighting  of  coveys  of  the 
parrot  fpecies,  called  arras , on  the  fummit  of  a palm- 
tree.  The  blue,  the  red,  and  the  yellow  of  their 
plumage,  covers  the  boughs  of  the  flowerlefs  tree 
with  the  moft  fuperb  enamel.  Harmonies  fomewhat 
fimilar  may  be  feen  in  our  own  climates.  The  gold- 
finch, with  his  red  head,  and  wings  tipped  with  yel- 
low, appears  at  a diftance  on  a bufh,  like  the  flower 
of  the  thiftle  in  which  he  was  hatched.  You  would 
fometimestake  the  flate-coloured  wagtail,  when  perch- 
ed on  the  extremity  of  the  leaves  of  a reed,  for  the 
flower  of  the  iris. 

It  would  be  a very  great  curiofity  to  colledta  great 
number  of  thefe  oppofitions,  and  of  thofe  analogies. 
They  would  lead  us  to  a dilcovery  of  the  plant 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  each  animal.  Natura- 


* They  have  fometimesferved  me  to  explain  the  moral  fenfe  of 
hieroglyphics,  engraven  on  the  obelifks  ol  Egypt  in  honour  ot  her 
conquering  heroes.  On  beholding  the  characters  traced  upon 
them  fr®m  right  to  left,  with  heads,  beaks  and  paws,  they  brought 
to  my  rccollcCtion  the  little  fly -catchers  of  my  palm-tree. 
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lifts  have  paid  to  thofe  adaptations  no  great  degree  of 
attention;  fuch  of  them  as  have  written  the  Hiftory 
of  Birds,  clals  them  according  to  the  feet,  the  bill,  the 
nollrils.  They  fometimes  fpeak  of  the  feafons  of 
their  appearance,  bat  fcarcely  ever  of  the  trees  which 
they  frequent.  Thofe  only  who,  employed  in  mak- 
ing collections  of  butterflies,  are  frequently  under  the 
neceflity  of  looking  for  them  in  their  ftate  of  nymph, 
or  caterpillar,  have  fometimes  diftinguifhed  thofe  in- 
fc.dts  by  the  names  of  the  vegetables  on  which  they 
found  them.  Such  are  the  caterpillars  of  the  tithy- 
male,  of  the  pine,  of  the  elm,  and  fo  on,  which  they 
difeovered  to  be  peculiarly  appropriated  to  thefe  ve- 
getables. But  there  is  not  an  animal  exifting  but 
what  may  be  referred  to  it’s  own  particular  corrc- 
fponding  plant. 

We  have  divided  plants  into  aerial,  aquatic,  and 
terreftrial,  as  animals  themfelves  are  divifible,  and  we 
have  found  in  the  two  extreme  clafles  unvarying  har- 
monies with  their  elements.  They  may  be  farther 
divided  into  two  clafles,  into  trees  and  herbs,  as  ani- 
mals likewife  are  into  volatile  and  quadrupeds.  Na- 
ture does  not  aflociate  the  two  kingdoms  in  confo- 
nances,  but  in  contrails  ; that  is,  fhe  does  not  attach 
the  great  animals  to  the  great  vegetables  ; but  unites 
them  contrarivvife,  by  aflociating  the  clafs  of  trees 
with  that  of  the  fmall  animals,  and  that  of  herbs  with 
the  great  quadrupeds  : and  by  means  of  thefe  oppo- 
sitions, fhe  bellows  adaptations  of  protection  to  the 
feeble,  and  of  accommodation  to  the  powerful. 

This  Law  is  fo  general,  that  I have  remarked  in 
every  country,  where  there  is  no  great  variety  in  the 
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fpccies  of  grades,  thofe  of  the  quadrupeds  which  live 
upon  them  are  but  few  in  number ; and  that  when- 
ever the  fpecies  of  trees  are  multiplied,  thofe  of  vola- 
tiles are  likewife  fo.  The  truth  of  this  may  be  afeer- 
tained  by  confulting  the  herbals  of  many  parts  of 
America,  and  among  others  thofe  of  Guyana  and  of 
Brafil,  which  prefent  but  few  varieties  in  the  grades, 
but  a great  number  in  the  trees.  It  is  well  known 
that  thofe  countries  have  in  fa6l  few  quadrupeds  na- 
tural to  them,  and  that  they  are  peopled,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  an  infinite  variety  of  birds  and  infedts. 

If  we  call  a glance  on  the  relations  of  graffes  to 
quadrupeds,  we  fhall  find  that,  notwithftanding  their 
apparent  contrails,  there  is  actually  between  them  a 
multitude  of  real  correfpondencies.  The  moderate 
elevation  of  the  gramineous  plants  places  them  within 
reach  of  the  jaws  of  quadrupeds,  whofe  head  is  in  a 
horizontal  pofition,  and  frequently  inclined  toward 
the  ground.  Their  delicate  fhoots  feem  formed  to 
be  laid  hold  of  by  broad  and  flefhy  lips ; their  tender 
ftems,  to  be  eafily  fnapped  by  the  incifive  teeth  ; 
their  mealy  feeds  eafily  bruifed  by  the  grinders.  Bo- 
lides, their  bulky  tufts,  and  elaftic  without  being  lig- 
neous, prefent  foft  litter  to  ponderous  bodies. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  examine  the  correfpon- 
dencies which  ex  ill  between  trees  and  birds,  we  fhall 
find  that  the  branches  of  trees  may  be  eafily  olafped 
by  the  four-toed  feet  of  mofl  birds,  which  Nature  has 
difpofed  in  fuch  a manner,  that  by  means  of  three 
before  and  one  behind,  they  may  be  able  to  gralp  the 
bough  as  with  a hand.  Again,  the  birds  find  in  the 

different  tiers  of  the  foliage,  a fhclter  again  ff  the  rain, 
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the  Sun,  and  the  cold,  toward  which  the  thicknefs 
of  the  trunks  farther  contribute.  The  apertures 
formed  in  thefe,  and  the  moffes  which  grow  upon 
them,  furnifh  fituations  for  building  their  nefts,  and 
materials  for  lining  them.  The  round  or  oblong 
feeds  of  trees  are  accommodated  to  the  form  of  their 
bills.  Such  as  bear  flefhy  fruits  are  reforted  to  by 
birds,  which  have  beaks  pointed,  or  crooked,  like  a 
pick-axe. 

In  the  iflands  of  the  regions  fituated  between  the 
Tropics,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of 
America,  the  greatefi:  part  of  maritime  and  fluviatic 
trees,  among  others,  many  fpecies  of  the  palm-tree, 
bear  fruits  enclofed  in  very  hard  fhells,  whereby  they 
are  enabled  to  float  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  which 
re-fow  them  at  a great  diftance  ; but  their  covering 
does  not  fccure  them  from  the  attack  of  the  birds. 
The  different  tribes  of  paroquets  which  have  made 
them  their  habitation,  and  of  which  I have  rcafon  to 
believe  that  there  is  a fpecies  appropriated  to  each 
fpecies  of  palm-tree,  eafily  find  means  to  open  their 
hard  cafes  with  hooked  bills,  which  pierce  like  an  awl, 
and  hold  faft  like  pincers. 

Nature  has  farther  accommodated  animals  of  a 
third  order,  which  find  in  the  bark,  or  in  the  flower 
of  a plant,  as  many  conveniences  as  the  quadruped 
has  in  a meadow,  or  the  bird  in  the  whole  tree  : I 
mean  the  infeds.  Certain  Naturalifts  have  divided 
them  into  fix  great  tribes,  which  they  have  charac- 
terized, according  to  cuflom,  but  to  very  little  pur- 
pofe,  by  Greek  names.  They  clafs  them  into  coleop- 
terous, or  cafcd,  in  feds  ; as  the  fcarab  tribe,  fuch  are 
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our  may-bugs,  or  chafers  : into  hemipterous,  or  half- 
cafed,  as  the  gallinfecls,  fuch  is  the  kcrmes  : into  te- 
trapterous  farinaceous,  or  four-mealy-winged,  as  but- 
terflies : into  tetrapterous,  without  any  addition,  or 
four-naked-winged,  as  bees  : into  dipterous,  or  two- 
winged, as  the  common  fly  : and  into  apterous,  or 
winglefs,  as  the  ant.  But  thefe  fix  clafles  admit  of 
a multitude  of  divifions  and  of  fubdivifions,  which 
unite  fpecies  of  infedts  of  forms  and  inftindts  the  molt 
diffimilar  ; and  feparate  a great  many  others  of  them 
which  have  otherwife  a very  firiking  analogy  among 
themfelvcs. 

Whatever  may  be  in  this,  the  order  of  animals  in 
queftion  appears  to  be  particularly  appropriated  to 
trees.  Pliny  obferves  that  ants  are  Angularly  fond  of 
the  grains  of  the  cyprefs.  He  tells  us,  that  they  at- 
tack the  cones  which  contain  them,  on  their  half- 
opening as  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  plunder  them 
to  their  very  laft  feed  ; and  he  confiders  it  as  a mi- 
racle of  Nature,  that  an  inledt  fo  diminutive  fhould 
deflroy  the  feed  of  one  of  the  largeft  trees  in  the 
World.  I believe  we  never  (hall  be  able  to  eftablifh, 
in  the  different  tribes  of  infedls,  a real  order,  and  in 
the  ftudy  of  them,  that  pleafure  and  utility  of  which 
it  is  fufceptiblc,  except  by  referring  them  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  vegetables.  Thus  we  might  refer  to 
the  nedtars  of  the  flowers,  the  butterflies  and  flies 
which  are  furnifhed  with  a probofeis  for  tipping  up 
their  juices  ; to  their  ftamina,  thofe  flies  which,  like 
the  bee,  have  fpoon-mouths  lcooped  out  in  their 
thighs,  lined  with  hair,  for  collcdting  their  powder, 
and  four  wings  to  afiiff  them  in  carrying  off'  their 
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booty ; to  the  leaves  of  plants,  the  common  flies  and 
the  gall  infects,  which  have  pointed  and  hollow  prongs 
for  making  incifions  in  them,  and  for  drinking  up 
their  fluids  ; to  the  grains,  the  fcarab  race,  as  the  , 
weevil,  which  is  defigned  to  force  it’s  way  into  the 
heart- of  the  feed  to  feed  upon  it’s  meal,  and  which 
is  provided  with  wings  inclofed  in  cafes,  to  prevent 
their  being  injured,  and  with  a file  to  open  for  itfelf 
a pafliige  ; to  the  ftem,  thofe  worms  which  are  quite 
nakec\,  becaufe  they  have  no  need  of  being  clothed 
in  a fubftance  of  wood  to  (belter  them  on  every  fide, 
but  they  are  furnifhed  with  augers,  by  the  help  of 
which  they  fometimes  go  nigh  to  deflroy  whole  fo- 
refts  : finally,  to  the  wreck  of  every  fort,  the  ants 
which  come  armed  with  pincers,  and  with  an  inflindt 
of  advancing  in  holts  to  cut  to  pieces,  and  to  carry 
off,  every  thing  that  fuits  their  purpofe. 

The  defert  of  this  vaft  vegetable  banquet  is  hurled 
down  by  the  rainy  torrents  to  the  rivers,  and  thence 
to  the  Sea,  where  it  prefents  a new  order  of  relation 
with  the  flfhes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  mod 
attractive  baits  which  can  be  prefented  to  them,  are 
deduced  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  grains,  or  from  the  fubftances  of  plants 
having  the  aquatic  characters  which  we  have  indi- 
cated, fuch  as  the  hard  lbell  of  the  Levant,  the  rufli 
of  Smyrna,  the  juice  of  the  tithymal,  the  Celtic  fpike- 
nard,  the  cummin,  the  anife,  the  nettle,  the  fweet- 
marjoram,  the  root  of  the  birthwort,  and  the  feed  of 
the  hemp.  Thus,  the  relations  of  thele  plants  with 
Allies  confirm  what  has  been  faid  of  thofe  of  their 
grains  with  the  waters. 
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By  referring  the  different  tribes  of  infedts  to  the 
different  parts  of  plants,  and  in  that  way  only,  can 
we  difeern  the  rcafons  for  which  Nature  has  been 
determined  to  beftow  on  thofe  diminutive  animals 
figures  fo  extraordinary.  We  fhould  then  compre- 
hend the  ufes  of  their  utenfils,  of  which  the  greater 
part  is  hitherto  unknown  ; and  we  fnould  have  con- 
tinually new  occafion  to  admire  the  Divine  Intelli- 
gence, and  to  perfedt  our  own.  On  the  other  hand, 
fuch  progrefs  in  knowledge  would  diffufe  the  cleareft 
light  over  many  parts  of  plants,  the  utility  of  which 
is  a world  unknown  to  Botanifls,  becaufe  they  have 
confonances  only  with  animals. 

I am  perfuaded  that  there  is  not  a Angle  vegetable 
but  what  has  connedted  with  it  at  Icaft  one  indivi- 
dual of  each  of  the  fix  general  claffes  of  infedts,  ac- 
knowledged by  Natural  ids.  As  Nature  has  divided 
each  genus  of  plants  into  different  fpecies,  in  order 
to  render  them  capable  of  growing  in  different  fitua- 
tions  ; {he  has,  in  like  manner,  divided  each  genus 
of  infedts  into  different  fpecies,  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  inhabit  different  fpecies  of  plants.  For  this 
reafon  fhe  has  painted,  and  numbered,  in  a thoufand 
different  but  invariable  ways,  the  almoft  infinite  divi- 
fions  of  the  fame  branch.  For  example,  we  con- 
ftantly  find  on  the  elm  the  beautiful  butterfly,  called 
the  gold-brocade,  on  account  of  it’s  rich  colouring. 
That  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  four  omicrons, 
and  which  lives  I know  not  where,  always  produces 
defeendants  imprefled  with  that  Greek  character  four 
times,  on  their  wings.  There  is  a fpecies  of  bee  with 

five  claws,  which  lives  on  radiated  flowers  only  ; with- 
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out  thofe  claws,  (lie  could  not  cling  faff  to  the  plane 
mirrors  of  thofc  flowers,  and  load  herfelf  from  their 
ftamina,  fo  eafily  as  the  common  bee,  which  ufually 
labours  at  the  bottom  of  thofe  with  a deep  corolla. 

Not  that  I imagine  any  one  plant  nourifhes,  in  it’s 
different  varieties,  all  the  collateral  branches  of  one 
family  of  infects.  I believe  that  each  genus  of  thele 
extends  much  farther  than  the  genus  of  plants  which 
ferves  as  it’s  principal  balls.  In  this,  Nature  mam- 
fells  another  of  her  Laws,  by  virtue  of  which  fhc  has 
rendered  that  the  bed  which  is  the  mod  common. 
As  the  animal  is  of  a nature  fuperior  to  the  vegetable, 
the  fpecies  of  the  fird  are  more  multiplied  and  more 
generally  diffufed  than  thofe  of  the  fecond.  For 
example,  there  are  not  fo  many  as  lixteen  hundred 
fpecies  of  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  ; but  within 
the  fame  compafs  there  are  enumerated  near  fix  thou- 
fand  fpecies  of  flies.  This  leads  me  to  prefume  there- 
fore that  the  different  tribes  of  plants  crofs  with  thole 
of  animals,  which  renders  their  fpecies  fufceptiblcof 
different  harmonies.  Of  this  a judgment  may  be 
formed  from  the  variety  of  taftes  in  birds  of  the  fame 
family,  dhe  black-headed  yellow-hammer  nedlesin 
the  ivy  ; the  red-headed  in  walls,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  hemp-fields ; the  brown  yellow-hammer 
builds  on  trees  by  the  high  way' ’s-fide,  where  Ihe. 
fini dies  off  her  neft  with  horfe-hair.  A dozen  fpecies 
of  that  bird  are  enumerated  in  our  climates,  each  of 
which  has  it’s  particular  department.  Our  different 
forts  of  larks  are  likewife  apportioned  to  different 
fituations  ; to  the  woods,  to  the  meadows,  to  the 
heaths,  to  arable  land?,  and  to  the  fhores  of  the  Sea. 

Very 
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Very  interefiing  observations  may  be  made  rc- 
fpe&ing  the  duration  of  vegetables,  which  are  un- 
equal, though  fubj ugatecb  to  the  influences  of  the 
fame  elements.  The  oak  ferves  as  a monument  to 
the  nations  ; and  the  noftocium , which  grows  at  his 
foot/lives  only  a Angle  day.  All  I fhall  fay  upon  this 
head  in  general  is,  that  the  period  of  their  decay  is 
by  no  means  regulated  in  conformity  to  that  of  their 
growth  ; neither  is  that  of  their  fecundity  propor- 
tioned to  their  weaknels,  to  climates,  or  to  feafons, 
as  fome  have  pretended.  Pliny * quotes  inftances  of 
holmes,  of  plane-trees,  and  of  cyprefles,  which  ex- 
itled  in  his  time,  and  which  were  more  ancient  than 
Rome,  that  is  more  than  feven  hundred  - years  old. 
He  farther  tells  us,  that  there  were  Hill  to  be  feen 
near  Troy,  around  the  tomb  of  Ilus,  oaks  which  had 
been  there  from  the  time  that  Troy  took  the  name 
of  Ilium,  which  carries  us  back  to  an  antiquity  much 
more  remote. 

I have  feen,  in  Lower  Normandy,  in  a village 
church-yard,  an  aged  yew  planted  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror;  it  is  ltill  crowned  with  ver- 
dure, though  it’s  trunk  cavernous,  and  through  and 
through  pervious  to  the  day,  refembles  the  ftaves  of 
an  old  calk.  Nay  there  are  bullies  which  feem  to 
have  immortality  conferred  upon  them.  We  find,  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  hawthorns  which  the 
devotion  of  the  Commonalty  has  confecratcd  by 
images  of  the  Virgin,  and  which  have  lafted  for  fe- 
veral  ages,  as  may  be  afeertnined  by  the  inferiptions 
upon  the  chapels  reared  in  the  vicinity. 

* Natural  Hiftory,  book  xvi.  chap.  44. 

But, 
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Bat,  in  general.  Nature  has  proportioned  the  du- 
ration and  the  fecundity  of  plants  to  the  demands  of 
animal  life.  A great  many  plants  expire  as  foori  as 
they  have  yielded  their  feed,  which  they  commit  to 
the  winds.  There  are  feme,  fuch'  as  muth rooms, 
whole  exigence  is  limited  to  a few  days,  as  the  fpc- 
cies  of  flies  which  feed  upon  them.  Others  retain 
their  feeds  all  the  Winter  through,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  birds  ; fuch  are  the.  fruits  of  mod  fhrubs. 

The  fecundity  of  plants  is  by  no  means  regulated 
according  to  their  fize;  but  proportionally  to  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  animal  fpecies  which  is  to  feed  upon 
them.  The  pannic,  and  the  frnall  millet,  and  fome 
other  gramineous  plants,  fo  ufeful  to  man  and  beat!, 
produce  incomparably  more  grains  than  many  plants 
both  greater  and  fmaller  than  themfelves.  There 
are  many  herbs  which  perpetuate  themfelves  by  then- 
feeds  only  once  a year ; but  the  chickweed  reno- 
vates itfelf  by  it’s  feeds  up  to  feven  or  eight  times, 
without  being  interrupted  in  the  procefs  even  by 
Winter.  It  produces  ripe  feeds  within  fix  weeks 
trom  the  time  of  it’s  being  fown.  The  capfule  which 
contains  them  then  inverts  itfelf,  turning  toward  the 
earth,  and  half  opens,  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to*  be 
carried  away  by  the  winds  and  the  rains,  which  fow 
them  again  every  where.  This  plant  infures,  the 
whole  year  through,  the  fubfiftence  of  the  fmall  birds 
of  our  climates.  Thus  Providence  is  fo  much  the 
more  powerful  as  the  creature  is  more  feeble. 

Other  plants  have  relations  to  animals  the  more 
tenderly  affetfing,  in  proportion  as  climates  and  fea- 

fons  fee m to  cxercife  over  the  animal  the  greater  de- 
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gree  of  fcverity.  Were  we  enabled  to  invefiigate  thefe 
adaptations  to  the  bottom,  they  would  explain  all  the 
varieties  of  vegetation,  in  every  latitude,  and  in  every 
feafon.  Wherefore,  for  example,  do  mott  of  the 
trees  of  the  North  fhed  their  leaves  in  Winter ; and 
wherefore  do  thofe  of  the  South  retain  theirs  all  the 
year  round  ? Wherefore,  in  defiance  of  the  Win- 
ter’s cold  in  the  North,  do  the  firs  there  continue 
always  clothed  with  verdure  ? It  is  a matter  of  no 
fmall  difficulty  to  difeover  the  caufe  of  this  ; but  the 
end  is  obvioufly  difcernible.  If  the  birch  and  the 
larch  of  the  North  drop  their  foliage,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Winter,  it  is  to  furniffi  litter  to  the  beafts 
of  the  foreft  ; and  if  the  pyramidical  fir  there  retains 
it’s  leaves,  it  is  to  afford  them  fhelter  amidff  the 
fnows.  This  tree  prefents  to  the  birds  the  mofies 
which  are  fufpended  on  it’s  branches,  and  it’s  cones 
replenifhed  with  ripe  kernels.  In  their  vicinity,  often- 
times, thickets  of  the  fervice-tree  difplay  for  their  ufe 
the  fhining  clutters  of  their  fcarlet  berries. 

In  the  Winters  of  our  climates,  many  evergreen 
•fhrubs,  as  the  ivy,  the  privet,  and  others,  which  re- 
main loaded  with  black  or  red  fruit,  contrafiing 
ftrikingly  with  the  fnow,  as  the  primeprint,  the 
thorn>  and  the  eglantine,  prefent  to  the  winged  crea- 
tion both  a habitation  and  food.  In  the  countries  ot 
the  Torrid  Zone,  the  earth  is  clothed  with  freffi  lian- 
ncs,  and  fhaded  with  trees  ot  a broad  foliage,  under 
which  animals  find  a cool  retreat,  dhe  trees  them- 
felves  of  thofe  climates  feem  afraid  of  expofing  their 
fruits  to  the  burning  heat  ot  the  Sun  : infiead  of 

rearing  them  as  a cone,  or  exhibiting  them  on  the 

circum- 
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circumference  of  their  heads,  they  frequently  conceal 
them  under  a thick  foliage,  and  bear  them  attached  to 
their  trunks,  or  at  the  fprouting  of  their  branches  : 
Inch  are  the  jacquier,  the  banana,  the  palm-tree  of 
every  fpecies,  the  papaye v,  and  a multitude  of  others. 
If  their  fruits  invite  not  the  animals  externally,  by 
vivid  colours,  they  call  them  by  the  noife  which  they 
excite.  The  lumpifh  cocoa-nut,  as  it  falls  from  the 
height  of  the  tree  which  bears  it,  makes  the  earth 
refound  to  a confiderable  dittance.  The  black  pods  of 
the  cannejmer  when  ripe,  and  agitated  by  the  wind, 
produce,  as  they  clafh  againft  each  other,  a found 
refembling  the  tic-tac  of  a mill.  When  the  grayifh 
fruit  of  the  genipa  of  the  Antilles  comes  to  matu- 
rity, and  falls  from  the  tree,  it  bounces  on  the  ground 
with  a noife  like  the  report  of  a piflol.*  Upon  this 
fignal,  more  than  one  gueft  no  doubt  reforts  thither 
in  queft  of  a repaid.  This  fruit  feems  particularly 
defined  to  the  ufe  of  the  land-crabs,  which  are  eagerly 
fond  of  it,  and  very  foon  grow  fat  on  this,  kind  of 
food.  It  would  have  anfwered  no  purpofe  for  them 
to  fee  it  on  the  tree,  which  they  are  incapable  of 
climbing  ; but  they  are  informed  of  the  moment 
when  it  is  proper  for  food,  by  the  noife  of  it’s  fall. 

Other  fruits,  as  the  jaque  and  mango,  affedt  the 
fenfe  of  fuelling  in  animals  fo  powerfully,  as  to  be 
perceptible  more  than  the  quarter  of  a league  dif- 
tant,  when  the  fruit  is  to  windward.  I believe  that 
this  property  of  emitting  a powerful  perfume,  is 
likewife  common  to  fuch  of  our  fruits  as  lie  con- 
cealed under  the  foliage,  apricots  forinftance.  There 

* F ather  du  Ter t re's  Hiftory  of  the  Antilles. 
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arc  other  vegetables  which  manifeft  themfelves  to 
animals,  if  I may  ufe  that  expreffion,  only  in  the 
night-time.  The  jalap  of  Peru,  or  the  belle  of  the 
night,  opens  not  her  ftrongly- fcented  flowers  except 
in  the  dark.  The  flower  of  the  nafturtium,  or  nun, 
which  is  a native  of  the  fame  country,  emits  in  the 
dark  a pholphoric  light,  obferved  for  the  firft  time 
in  Europe  by  a daughter  of  the  celebrated  Linmeus. 

The  properties  of  thefe  plants  convey  a happy  idea 
of  thole  delightful  climates,  in  which  the  nights  are 
fufficiently  calm,  and  fufficiently  luminous  to  difclofe 
a new  order  of  fociety  among  animals.  Nay  there 
are  infedls  which  ftand  in  no  need  of  any  pharos 
to  affift  them  in  fleering  their  no&urnal  courfes. 
They  carry  their  lanterns  about  them  ; fuch  are  the 
fpecies  of  luminous  flies.  They  fcatter  themfelves, 
fometimes,  in  the  groves  of  orange-trees,  of  papayas, 
and  of  other  fruit-trees,  in  the  midft  of  the  darkeft 
nights.  They  dart,  at  once,  by  feveral  reiterated 
beatings  of  their  wings,  a dozen  of  fiery  dreams, 
which  illuminate  the  foliage  and  fruits  of  the  trees* 
whereon  they  fettle  with  a golden  and  bluifh  light; 
then,  all  at  once  reprefling  their  motion,  they  plunge 
again  into  obfeurity.  They  alternately  refume  and 
intermit  this  fport  during  the  whole  night.  Some- 
times there  are  detached  from  them  fwarms  of  bril- 
liant fparks  of  light,  which  rife  into  the  air  like  the 

emanations  of  a firework. 

Were  we  to  dudy  the  relations  which  plants  have 
to  animals,  we  fhould  perceive  in  them  the  ufe  of 
many  of  the  parts,  which  are  frequently  conddercd  as 

* Confult  the  fame  Work  of  du  Tertm 
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productions  of  the  caprice  and  of  the  confufion  of 
Nature.  So  widely  extended  are  thole  relations, 
that  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  there  is  not 
a down  upon  a plant,  not  an  intertexture  of  a flirub, 
not  a cavity,  not  a colour  of  leaf,  not  a prickle, 
but  what  has  it’s  utility.  Thofe  wonderful  harmo- 
nies are  efpecially  to  be  remarked  with  relation  to 
the  lodgings  and  the  nefts  of  animals.  If,  in  hot 
countries,  there  are  plants  loaded  with  down,  it  is 
becaufe  there  are  moths  entirely  naked,  which  clip 
off  their  fleece,  and  weave  it  into  clothing.  There 
is  found,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  a fpecies  of 
reed  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-feet  high,  the  fum- 
mit  of  which  is  terminated  by  a large  ball  of  earth. 
This  ball  is  the  workmanfhip  of  the  ants,  which  re- 
tire thither  at  the  time  of  the  rains,  and  of  the  pe- 
riodical inundations  of  that  river : they  go  up,  and 
defeend  along  the  cavity  of  this  reed,  and  live  on  the 
refufQ  which  is  then  fwimming  around  them  on  the 
furface  of  the  water. 

It  is,  I prefume,  for  the  purpofe  of  furnifliing 
fimilar  retreats  to  many  fmall  infeCls,  that  Nature 
has  hollowed  the  flems  of  mod  of  our  plants  of  the 
fibore.  The  valifneria,*  which  grows  in  the  ftream 

* Confult,  with  regard  to  the  Valifneria,  the  Voyage  of  an  ano- 
nymous Englifh  traveller  performed  in  the  year  17o0,  to  France, 
Italy,  and  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  four  fmall  volumes, 
vol.  i.  It  is  ftored  with  judicious  obl’ervations  of  every  kind. 
Confult  likewife,  refpecting  the  genipa,  and  the  different  fruits, 
plants,  and  animals  of  fouthern  countries,  the  fprightly  Father 
du  Tertrc,  the  patriotic  Father  Charlevoix,  "John  de  Laet,  the  Hilio- 
rian,  and  all  travellers  who  have  written  on  the  fubjedl  of  Nature, 
without  the  lpirit  ot  fyftem,  affifted  by  the  light  of  reafon  alone. 
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of  the  Rhone,  and  carries  it’s  flower  on  a lpiial  ficrn, 
capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  proportion  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  fudden  fwellings  of  that  river,  has  holes 
pierced  through  at  the  bafls  of  it’s  leaves,  the  ufe  of 
which  is  much  more  extraordinary.  If  you  take  up 
this  plant  by  the  root,  and  put  it  into  a large  vcficl 
full  of  water,  you  perceive  at  the  bafls  of  it’s  leaves 
mafles  of  bluifh  jelly,  which  infenflbly  lengthen  into 
pyramids  of  a beautiful  red.  Thefe  pyramids  pre- 
fently  furrow  themfelves  into  flutings,  which  difen- 
gage  from  the  fummit,  invert  themfelves  all  around, 
and  prefent,  by  their  expanflon,  very  -beautiful  flow- 
ers formed  of  rays  purple,  yellow,  and  blue.  By 
little  and  little,  each  of  thefe  flowers  advances  out 
of  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  partly  contained,  and 
withdraws  to  fome  diftance  from  the  plant,  remain- 
ing however  attached  to  it  by  a fmall  filament.  You 
then  perceive  each  of  the  rays  of  which  thofe  flow- 
ers arc  compofed  affiime  a motion  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
which  communicates  a circular  movement  to  the 
water,  and  precipitates  to  the  centre  of  each  of  them 
all  the  fmall  bodies  which  are  floating  around.  If 
thofe  wonderful  expan fions  are  difturbed  by  any 
fudden  fhock,  immediately  every  filament  contrails, 
all  the  rays  clofe,  and  all  the  pyramids  retire  into 
their  cavities ; for  thofe  pretended  flowers  are  poly- 
pufes. 

There  are  in  certain  plants  parts  which  may  be 
confidered  as  charadlers  of  uncultivated  Nature,  but 
which  are,  like  all  the  reft  of  her  Works,'  evident 
proofs  of  the  wifdom  and  providcncc.of  her  Author  ; 
fuch  are  the  prickles.  Their  forms  are  varied  without 
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end,  efpecially  in  hot  countries.  Some  are  fhaped 
like  laws,  like  hooks,  like  needles,  like  the  head  of 
a halberd,  and  like  caltrops.  Some  of  them  are 
round  like  awls,  fome  triangular,  like  the  fhoemaker’s 
piercer,  and  fome  flattened  like  a lancet.  There  is 
no  lefs  variety  in  their  aggregations.  Some  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  leaves  in  balls,  like  thole  of  the  opun- 
tia  ; others  in  ftripes,  like  thofe  of  the  Peruvian  ta- 
per. Some  are  invifible,  as  thofe  of  the  fhrub  of  the 
Antilles,  known  by  the  name  of  captain’s-wood.  The 
leaves  of  this  formidable  plant  appear  on  the  upper 
fide  fmooth  and  fhining ; but  they  are  covered  on 
the  under  fide  with  very  delicate  prickles,  which  are 
inferted  in  fuch  a manner,  that  apply  your  hand  to 
them  ever  fo  cautioufly,  it  is  impoliible  to  avoid 
pricking  your  fingers. 

There  are  other  thorns  planted  only  on  the  ftems 
of  plants,  others  are  on  their  branches.  In  our  cli- 
mates they  are  fcarcely  ever  to  be  found,  except  on 
fhrubbery,  and  on  a few  trees  ; but  in  both  Indies, 
they  are  fcattered  over  a great  many  fpecies  of  trees. 
Their  very  various  forms  and  difpofitions  have  rela- 
tions, of  which  the  greatefl:  part  are  to  us  unknown, 
to  the  fecurity  and  defence  of  the  birds  which  live 
upon  them.  It  was  ncccflary  that  many  of  the  trees 
of  thofe  countries  fhould  be  armed  with  thorns,  be- 
caufe  many  quadrupeds  are  there  to  be  found  capa- 
ble of  climbing  them,  to  eat  the  eggs  and  the  young 
of  birds,  fuch  as  the  monkey,  the  civet-cat,  the  tiger, 
the  wild-cat,  the  mufk-rat,  the  opoflum,  the  wild  rat, 
and  even  the  common  rat.  * 
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The  Afiatic  acacia  * prefents  to  it’s  winged  inhabi- 
tants a retreat  abfolutely  inacceffible  to  their  enemies. 
It  bears  no  prickles  on  it’s  trunk,  and  in  it’s  branches ; 
but  at  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  precifely  at  the 
place  where  the  tree  begins  to  branch  off,  there  is 
a belt  of  feverai  rows  of  large  thorns,  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  in  length,  prefenting  an  impenetrable 
rampart  of  fpikes  nearly  refembling  the  iron  head  of 
a halberd.  The  collar  of  the  tree  is  encircled  bv  it 
in  luch  a manner,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  any  qua- 
druped to  get  up.  T- he  acacia  of  America,  impro- 
perly called  the  falfe-acacia,  has  it’s  prickles  formed 
into  hooks,  and  fcattered  over  it’s  branches,  un- 
doubtedly from  fome  unknown  relation  of  oppofition 
to  the  fpecies  of  quadruped  which  makes  war  on  the 
bird  that  inhabits  it. 

There  are,  in  the  Antilles  Iflands,' trees  which  have 
no  thorny  prickles,  but  which  are  much  more  inge- 
nioufly  protected  than  if  they  had.  A plant  known 
in  thofe  countries  by  the  name  of  the  prickly  thiftle. 
which  is  a fpecies  of  creeping  taper,  attaches  it’s  roots, 
iimilar  to  filaments,  to  the  trunk  of  one  of  thofe  trees, 

* There  is  a plant  of  the  Afiatic  acacia  to  be  feen  in  the  beauti- 
ful garden  adjacent  to  the  iron  gate  of  Chaiilot,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  virtuous  Chevalier  de  Gittfin.  As  to  the  name  of 
falfe-acacia , given  to  the  acacia  of  America,  I mud  obferve  that 
Nature  produces  nothing  falfe.  She  has  given  varieties  of  all  her 
productions,  in  all  Countries,  in  order  to  beftow  upon  them  rela- 
tions adapted  to  the  elements  and  to  animals  ; and  when  we  do  not 
find  in  thefe  the  characters  which  we  have  affigned  to  them,  the 
charge  of  falfhood  is  not  in  jultice  to  be  fixed  on  her  Works,  but 
on  our  fyftems. 
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and  runs  to  the  ground  all  around  it,  to  a confider- 
able  diftance,  crofting  its  branches  one  over  another, 
and  forming  an  inclofure  of  them  which  no  quadru- 
ped dares  to  approach.  It  likewife  produces  a fruit 
very  grateful  to  the  palate.  On  beholding  a tree, 
the  foliage  of  which  is  harmlefs,  filled  with  birds  that 
have  there  fixed  their  habitation,  furrounded  about 
the  roots  by  one  of  thofe  prickly  thiftlcs,  you  are 
prefented  with  the  idea^of  one  of  thofe  commercial 
defencelefs  cities,  apparently  acceflible  on  every  fide, 
but  protedled  all  around  by  a citadel,  encompafting 
it  with  extended  entrenchments.  Thus  the  tree  is 
on  one  fide,  and  it’s  thorn  on  the  other. 

Quadrupeds  which  live  on  the  eggs  of  birds  would 
be  1 educed  to  great  diftrefs,  did  not  Nature  fome- 
times  produce,  on  the  fummits  of  thole  very  trees,  a 
vegctuble  of  very  extraordinary  form  which  opens  a 
paftage  to  them.  It  is  in  every  rcfpedt  the  oppofite 
of  the  prickly  thiftle.  It  confifts  of  a root  of  two  feet 
in  length,  as  thick  as  a man’s  leg,  pricked,  as  if 
pieiced  with  a bodkin,  and  adhering  to  a branch  of 
the  tree,  by  a multitude  of  filaments,  fomewhat  in  the 
fame  way  that  the  prickly  thiftle  is  affixed  to  the 
under  part  of  it’s  trunk.  Like  the  other,  it  derives 
it’s  nourifhmcnt  from  the  tree,  and  emits  from  ten  to 
twelve  great  leaves  in  form  of  a heart,  of  about  three 
feet  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  refembling  the 
leaves  of  the  nymphaea.  Father  du  Tertre  calls  it  the 
falfc-ioot  of  China.  What  is  ftill  more  extraordinary, 
it  lets  fill)  from  the  top  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is 
placed,  in  a perpendicular  dire&ion,  very  ftrong  cord- 
age oi  the  fizc  of  a quill,  the  whole  length  through, 
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which  takes  root  on  reaching  the  ground.  The  plant 
itfelf  emits  no  fmell,  but  this  cordage  favours  ftrongly 
of  garlic.  Undoubtedly,  when  a monkey,  or  forne 
fuch  clambering  animal,  perceives  this  broad  ftandard 
of  verdure,  to  no  purpofe  does  the  tree  oppofe  around 
it’s  root  a fortification  of  thorns,  thisfignal  announces 
that  he  has  a friend  within  the  fortrefs  : the  fmell 
of  the  cordage,  which  defeends  down  to  the  ground, 
directs  him  to  the  fealing  ladder,  even  during  the 
night ; and  while  the  birds  are  fieeping  in  fecurity  on 
their  nefts,  confident  in  the  firength  of  their  bul- 
wark, the  enemy  gets  pofieflion  of  the  town  through 
the  fuburbs. 

In  thofe  countries,  the  thorns  upon  the  trees  af- 
ford protection  even  to  the  infects.  Bees  there 
carry  on  their  honey-making  precedes  in  the  aged 
trunks  of  prickly  trees  hollowed  by  the  hand  of  Time. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  Nature,  who  has  provided 
this  refource  for  the  bees  of  America,  has  with-held 
from  them  a fting,  as  if  thofe  on  the  trees  were  fuf- 
ficient  for  their  defence.  I believe  that  to  this  reafon 
it  may  be  aferibed,  though  no  attention  has  been 
paid  to  it,  that  we  have  never  hitherto  been  able  to 
rear  in  the  Antilles  Ifiands  the  honey-bees  of  the 
country.  They  refufed  no  doubt  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  domeftic  hives,  becaufe  they  did  not  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  there  in  a ftatc  of  fecurity ; but 
might  perhaps  have  been  induced  to  make  that 
choice,  had  the  hives  to  which  they  were  invited  been 
decorated  and  defended  by  thorns. 

If  Nature  employs  prickly  vegetables  for  the  de- 
fence even  of  flies  againft  the  attacks  of  quadrupeds, 
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fiie  fometimes  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  means  for  deT 
livering  quadrupeds  from  the  perfecution  of  common 
flies.  She  has  in  truth  beftovved  on  thofe  which  are 
the  moft  expofed  to  it,  manes  and  tails,  armed  with 
long  hair,  to  drive  them  away  ; but  the  multiplica- 
tion of  thofe  infects  is  fo  rapid  in  warm  and  humid 
feafons  and  countries,  as  to  threaten  deftrudlion  to 
the  whole  race  of  animals.  One  of  the  vegetable 
barriers  oppofed  to  them  by  Nature  is  the  dloncea 
mujcipiia.  This  plant  bears  on  one  and  the  fame 
branch  oppofit'e  little  leaves,  befmeared  with  a fugary 
liquor  refembling  manna,  and  thudded  with  very  fharp 
prickles.  W hen  a fly  perches  on  one  of  thofe  little 
leaves,  they  inftantly  clofe  with  a fpring,  like  the  jaws 
of  a wolf-trap,  and  the  fly  is  fpitted  through  and 
through. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  the  dioncea  which 
catches  thofe  infects  with  it’s  flower.  When  a fly 
attempts  to  extract  it’s  nectareous  juices,  the  corolla, 
which  is  tubulcus,  fhuts  at  the  collar,  feizes  the  in- 
fedt  by  the  probofeis,  and  thus  puts  it  to  death.  This 
plant  is  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Garden.  It  is  ob- 
fervabie,  that  it’s  cup-formed  flower  is  white,  radiated 
with  red,  and  that  thefe  two  colours  univerfally  at- 

tradt  flies,  from  their  natural  avidity  of  milk  and  of 
blood. 

I here  are  aquatic  plants  armed  with  thorns  proper 
for  catching  fifties.  You  may  fee  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
den an  American  plant  called  martinia , the  flower  of 
which  has  a very  agreeable  odour,  and  which,  from 
the  form  of  it’s  rounded  leaves,  the  fleeknefs  of  their 
tails  and  of  their  Hems,  has  all  the  aquatic  characters 

which 
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which  have  been  indicated.  It  has  this  farther  cha- 
racter peculiar  to  itfelf,  that  it  tranfpires  fo  copioufiy 
as  to  appear  to  the  touch  in  a date  of  continual  hu- 
midity. I can  have  po  doubt  therefore  that  this  plant 
grows  in  Amerida  on  the  brink  of  the  water.  But 
the  fhell  which  envelops  it’s  feed  pofTefTes  a very  ex- 
traordinary nautical  character.  It  refembles  a fifh 
half  dried,  white  and  black,  with  a long  fin  upon  the 
back.  The  tail  of  this  fifh  is  drawn  out  into  great 
length,  and  terminates  in  a very  {harp  point,  bent 
into  the  form  of  a fifh-hook.  This  tail  ufually  fepa- 
rates  into  two,  and  thus  prefents  a double  hook.  The 
configuration  of  this  vegetable  fifh  is  completely 
limilar  in  fize,  and  in  form,  to  the  hook  which  is  em- 
ployed at  fea  for  catching  goldneys,  and  at  the  head 
of  which  is  figured,  in  linen,  a flying-fifh,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  goldney-hook  has  but  one  curve 
and  barb,  whereas  the  fhell  of  the  martinia  has  two, 
which  muft  render  it’s  effedt  more  infallible.  This 
fhell  contains  feveral  black  feeds,  fhrivelled,  and  fimi- 
lar  to  the  globules  of  the  fheep’s  dung  flattened. 

As  I poflefs  but  few  books  on  Botany,  I did  not 
know  of  what  country  the  martinia  was  a native  ; but 
having  lately  confulted  the  Work  of  Llmueus , I find 
that  we  P’ot  it  from  Vera-Cruz.  The  celebrated  Na- 
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turalift  whom  I have  juft  mentioned,  difeovers  in  this 
fhell  no  refemblance  but  that  of  a woodcock’s  head; 
but  had  he  ever  fecn  the  hook  for  goldneys,  he  could 
not  poffibly  have  hefitated  about  preferring  this  fimi- 
litude  in  the  appearance,  in  as  much  as  the  extremity 
of  this  pretended  beak  bends  back  into  two  hooks, 
which  prick  like  needles,  and  are,  as  wrell  as  the  whole 
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{hell,  and  the  tail  by  which  it  is  united  to  the  fiein, 
of  a ligneous  and  horny  fubftance  not  cafily  broken 
alunder.  John  de  Laet  * tells  us,  that  the  land  of 
Vera-Cruz  is  on  a level  with  the  Sea,  and  that  it’s 
port,  called  St.  John  de  Halloa , is  formed  by  a fmali 
ifland  no  higher  than  the  water ; fo  that,  fays  he, 
when  the  tide  rifes  very  high,  the  land  wholly  difap- 
pears. 

Such  inundations  are  very  common  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  we  learn  from  the  relation 
which  Dampier  has  given  us  of  the  Bay  of  Campeachy, 
which  is  in  that  vicinity.  Hence  I prefume,  that  the 
martinia,  which  grows  on  the  inundated  fhores  of 
Vera-Cruz,  has  certain  relations,  which  we  know  no- 
thing of,  to  the  fifhes  of  the  Sea ; in  as  much  as  the 
feeds  of  feveral  trees  and  plants  of  thofe  countries, 
deferibed  by  John  de  Laet,  poffefs  very  curious  nauti- 
cal forms.  A drawing  of  the  martinia,  taken  from 
Nature,  is  prefented  fronting  page  152  of  this  Vo- 
lume. 

But  there  is  no  occafion  to  refort  to  foreign  plants 
for  afeertaining  the  exiflence  of  vegetable'  relations 
to  animal.  The  bramble,  which  affords  in  every  field 
through  which  we  pafs  a fhelter  to  fo  many  birds, 
has  it’s  prickles  formed  into  hooks  ; fo  that  it  not 
only  prevents  the  cattle  from  difturbing  the  birds’  re- 
tirement, but  frequently  lays  them  under  contribu- 
tion fora  flake  of  wool  or  hair  proper  for  finilbing  off 
their  nefts,  as  a reprifal  for  hoftility  committed,  and 
an  indemnification  lor  damages  fufiained.  Limy  al- 
leges that  this  gave  rife  to  the  pretended  animofity 

♦ Hiitory  of  the  Weft-Indies,  book  v.  chap.  18. 
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between  the  linnet  and  the  afs.  This  quadruped, 
whofe  palate  is  proof  againft  prickles,  frequently 
browfes  on  the  fhrub  in  which  the  linnet  builds  her 
neft.  She  is  fo  terrified  at  his  voice,  that  on  hearing 
it,  fays  he,  fhe  kicks  down  her  eggs  ; and  her  callow 
brood  die  with  the  terror  of  it.  But  fhe  makes  war 
upon  him  in  her  turn,  by  fixing  her  attack  on  the 
fcratches  made  in  his  hide  by  the  prickles,  and  by 
picking  the  flefh  in  thofe  tender  parts  to  the  very 
bone.  It  mull  be  a very  amufing  fpedtacle  to  view 
the  combat  between  the  little  melodious  fongfter,  and 
the  dull,  braying,  but  otherwife  inoffenfive,  animal. 

Did  we  know  the  animal  relations  of  plants,  we 
fhould  poflefs  fources  of  intelligence  refpedling  the 
inftindds  of  the  brute  creation  with  which  we  are  to- 
tally unacquainted.  We  fhould  know  the  origin  of 
their  friendfhips  and  of  their  animofities,  at  leaf!;  as  to 
thofe  which  are  formed  in  fociety ; for  with  regard 
to  fuch  as  are  innate,  I do  not  believe  that  the  caufe 
of  them  was  ever  revealed  to  any  man.  T-hcfe  are  of 
a different  order,  and  belong  to  another  world. 
How  fhould  fo  many  animals  have  entered  into  life 
under  the  dominion  of  hatred,  without  having  been 
offended  ; furnifhed  with  (kill  and  induftry,  without 
having  ferved  an  apprenticefhip  ; and  directed  by  an 
inftin6t  more  infallible  than  experience  ? How  came 
the  electrical  power  to  be  conferred  on  the  torpedo, 
invifibility  on  the  camelcon,  and  the  light  of  the  ftars 
themfelves  on  a fly  ? Who  taught  the  aquatic-bug  to 
Hide  along  the  waters,  and  another  fpecies  of  the 
fame  denomination  to  fwim  upon  the  back;  both  the 
one  and  the  other  for  catching  their  prey,  which 
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hovers  along  the  furface  ? The  water-fpider  is  ftill 
more  ingenious.  She  mclofcs  a bubble  of  air  in  a 
contexture  of  filaments,  takes  her  ftation  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  plunges  to  the  bottom  of  the  brook,  where 
the  air-bubble  appears  like  a globule  of  quick-filver. 
There  the  expatiates  under  the  fhade  of  the  nymphaea, 
exempted  from  the  dread  of  every  foe.  If,  in  this 
fpecies,  two  individuals  different  in  fex  happen  to 
meet,  and  to  fuit  each  other,  the  two  globules,  being 
in  a ftatd  of  approximation,  become  united  into  one, 
and  the  two  infedts  are  in  the  fame  atmofphere.  The 
Romans  who  conftrudted  on  the  flhores  of  Baiaa 
faloons  underneath  the  waves  of  the  Sea,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  coolnefs  and  the  murmuring  noife  of 
the  waters,  during  the  heats  of  Summer,  were  lefs 
dexterous,  and  lefs  voluptuous.  If  a man  united  in 
himlelf  thofe  marvellous  faculties  which  are  the  por- 
tion of  infedts,  he  would  pafs  for  a god  with  his  fel- 
low-creatures. 

It  is  of  importance  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with  at 
leaft  fuch  infedts  as  deflroy  thofe  which  are  offen five 
to  Man.  We  might  turn  their  mutual  hoftility  to 
good  account,  by  converting  it  into  the  means  of  our 
own  repofe.  The  fpider  catches  the  flies  in  nets;  the 
fonnicaleo  furprifes  the  ants  in  a tunnel  of  fand  ; the 
four-winged  ichneumon  feizes  the  butterfly  on  the 
wing.  There  is  another  ichneumon,  fo  fma'll  and  fo 
cunning,  that  it  lays  an  egg  in  the  anus  of  thevine- 
fretter.  Man  has  it  in  his  power  to  multiply  at  plea- 
furc  the  families  of  infedts  which  are  ufeful  to  him  ; 
and  may  find  means  of  diminifhing  fuch  as  make  de- 
predations on  his  agricultural  pofleftions.  The  fmall 
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birds  of  our  groves  tender  him,  to  the  fame  effeft, 
fervices  of  ftill  greater  extent,  and  accompanied  with 
other  circumftances  inexpreffibly  agreeable.  They 
are  all  directed  by  in  ft  in  61  to  live  in  his  vicinity,  and 
about  the  paftures  and  habitations  of  his  flocks  and 
herds.  A Angle  fpecies  of  them  might  frequently  be 
fuffleient  to  protedf  the  cattle  from  the  infedls  which 
infeft  them  through  the  Summer. 

There  is  in  the  North  a gadfly,  called  Kourbma  by 
.the  Laplanders,  and  by  the  Learned,  ccflrus  rangi- 
ferlnus,  which  torments  the  domeftic  rein-deer  to 
filch  a degree  as  to  force  them  in  agony  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  fometimes  actually  plagues  them  to  death, 
by  depofiting  it’s  eggs  in  the  fkin  of  the  animal. 
Many  diflertations  have,  as  the  cuflom  is,  been  com- 
pofed  on  this  fubject,  but  no  remedy  for  the  evil  has 
been  propofed.  I am  convinced  there  mu  ft  be  birds 
in  Lapland,  which  would  deliver  the  rein-deer  from 
this  formidable  infedt,  did  not  the  Laplanders  terrify 
them  away  by  the  noife  of  their  fowling-pieces.  Thefe 
arms  of  civilized  Nations  have  overfpread  with  barba- 
rifm  all  our  plains.  The  birds,  deftined  to  embellith 
the  habitation  of  Man,  withdraw  from  if,  or  approach 
with  timidity  and  miftruft.  The  found  of  mufquetry 
ought  to  be  prohibited  at  leaft  around  the  haunts  of 
the  harmlefs  cattle.  When  the  birds  are  not  feared 
away  by  the  fowler  they  follow  their  inftin&s. 

I have  frequently  feen  in  the  Ifle  of  France  a fpecies 
of  ftarling,  called  martin,  imported  thither  from  India, 
perch  familiarly  on  the  back  and  horns  ot  the  oxen  to 
pick  them  clean.  To  this  bird  that  ifland  Hands  in- 
debted at  the  prefent  day  for  the  deftrudtion  of  the 
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locufts,  which  in  former  times  committed  fuch  ra- 
vages upon  it.  In  thofe  of  our  European  rural  fcenes 
which  ftill  exhibit,  on  the  part  of  Man,  fome  degree 
of  hofpitality  toward  the  innocent  warblers,  he  has 
thepleafure  of  feeing  the  ftork  build  her  neft  on  the 
ridge  of  his  houfe,  the  fwallow  flutter  about  in  his 
apartments,  and  the  wagtail,  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  frilk  around  his  fhcep  to  protect  them  from  the 
gnats. 

The  foundation  of  all  this  variety  of  pleafant  and 
ufeful  knpwledge  is  laid  in  the  fludy  of  plants.  Each 
of  them  is  the  focus  of  the  life  of  animals,  the  fpecies 
of  which  there  colledt  in  a point  as  the  rays  of  a cir- 
cle at  their  centre. 

As  foon  as  the  Sun,  arrived  in  his  annual  pro- 
greflion  at  the  fign  of  the  Ram,  has  given  the  flgnal 
of  Spring  to  our  Hcmifpherex  the  rainy  and  warm 
wind  of  the  South  takes  it’s  departure  from  Africa, 
fwells  the  Seas,  elevates  the  rivers  above  their  banks, 
fo  that  they  inundate  the  adjacent  plains,  and  fatten 
them  with  their  fertilizing  flime  ; and  levels,  in  the 
for  efts,  the  aged  trees,  the  decayed  trunks,  and  every- 
thing that  prefents  an  obftaele  to  future  vegetation. 
It  melts  the  fnows  which  cover  our  fields,  and  forcing 
it  s way  to  the  very  Pole,  it  breaks  to  pieces  and 
diflolves  the  enormous  mafles  of  ice  which  Winter 
had  there  accumulated.  When  this  revolution, 
known  all  over  the  Globe  by  the  name  of  the  equi- 
noctial gale,  has  taken  place  in  the  month  of  March, 
the  oun  revolves  night  and  day  around  our  Pole,  fo, 
that  there  is  not  a Angle  point  in  the  whole  northern 
Hernifphere  that  can  efcape  his  heat. 
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Every  itep  he  advances  in  his  courfe  through  the 
Heavens,  a new  plant  makes  it’s  appearance  on  the 
Earth.  Each  of  them  arifes  in  fucceflion,  and  oc- 
cupies it’s  proper  flation  at  the  hour  affigned  to  it ; 
at  one  and  the  fame  inftant  it  receives  the  lio-ht  in  it’s 

O 

flowers,  and  the  dew  of  Heaven  on  it’s  foliage.  In 
proportion  to  it’s  progrefs  in  growth,  the  different 
infeCf-tribcs  which  thence  derive  their  nourifhment 
likewife  difplay  their  cxiftence,  and  unfold  their  cha- 
racters. At  this  epocha  too  each  fpecies  of  bird  re- 
forts to  the  fpccies  of  plant  with  which  fhe  is  ac- 
quainted, there  to  build  her  neft,  and  to  feed  her 
young  with  the  animal  prey  which  it  prefents  to  her, 
to  fupply  the  want  of  the  feeds  which  it  has  not  as 
yet  produced.  We  prefently  behold  the  tribes  of 
birds  of  paffage  flock  thither  in  queft  of  the  portion 
which  Nature  has  provided  for  them  likewife.  Firft 
comes  the  fwallow  to  preferve  our  habitations  from 
the  vermin,  by  planting  her  neft  around  us.  The 
quail  forfakes  Africa,  and  grazing  the  billows  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  troops  innumerable,  is  fcattcrcd 
over  the  boundlcfs  meadows  of  the  Ukraine.  The 
heathcock  purfues  his  courfe  northward  as  far  as  Lap- 
land.  The  wild  ducks  and  geefc,  the  filvery  fwans, 
forming  long  triangular  fquadrons  in  the  air,  advance 
to  the  very  iflands  adjacent  to  the  Pole.  The  ftork, 
in  former  times  adored  in  Egypt,  which  fhe  aban- 
dons, erodes  over  Europe,  halting  here  and  there  to 
take  repofc,  even  in  great  cities,  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houfes  of  holpitable  Germany.  All  thefe  birds  feed 
their  young  on  the  infeCls  and  reptiles  which  the 
newly  expanded  plants  have  foflered  into  life. 
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Then  too  it  is  that  the  tithes  iftue  in  legions  from 
the  northern  abvftes  of  the  Ocean,  allured  to  the- 
mouths  of  rivers  by  clouds  of  infedts,  which  are  con- 
fined entirely  to  their  waters,  or  expand  into  life  along 
their  banks.  They  ftem  the  watery  current  in  fhoals, 
and  advance,  fkipping  and  fpringing,  up  to  the  very 
fources  of  the  dream  ; others,  as  the  north-capers, 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fwept  into  the  general  current 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  appear  in  form  of  a fhip’s 
bottom  on  the  coafts  of  Brafil,  and  on  thofe  of 
Guinea. 

Quadrupeds  themfelves  likewife  then  undertake 
long  peregrinations.  Some  proceed  from  the  South 
to  the  North,  with  the  Sun  ; others  from  Eaft  to 
W eft.  There  are  feme  which  coaft  along  the  rugged 
chains  of  mountains  ; others  follow  the  courfes  of 
rivers  which  have  never  been  navigated.  Lengthened 
columns  of  black  cattle  pafture  in  America,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mechaflipi,  which  they  caufe  to  re- 
found  with  their  bellowing.  Numerous  fquadrons 
of  horfes  traverfe  the  rivers  and  the  deferts  of  Tar- 
tary ; and  wild  fheep  ftray  bleating  amidft  it’s  vaft 
folitudes.  Thefe  flocks  have  neither  overfeer  nor 
fhepherd  to  guide  them  through  the  defert,  to  the 
muftc  of  the  pipe  ; but  the  expanfton  of  herbage 
which  they  know,  determines  the  moment  of  their 
departure,  and  the  limits  of  their,  progrefs.  It  is 
then  that  each  animal  inhabits  his  natural  fituation, 
and  lepofes  under  the  fhade  of  the  vegetable  of  his 
fathers.  It  is  then  that  the  chains  of  harmony  exert 
all  their  force,  and  that  all,  being  animated  by  con- 
fonances,  or  by  contrafts,  the  air,  the  waters,  the 
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forefts,  and  the  rocks,  Seem  to  be  vocal,  to  be  irnpaf- 

fioned,  to  be  transported  with  delight. 

But  this  vaft  concert  can  be  comprehended  by  ce- 
leftial  Intelligences  only.  To  Man  it  is  Sufficient, 
in  order  to  Study  Nature  with  advantage,  that  he  limit 
his  researches  to  the  Study  of  one  Single  vegetable. 
It  would  be  neceflary  for  this  purpofe  to  make  choice 
of  an  aged  tree,  in  Some  Solitary  Situation.  From 
the  characters  which  have  been  indicated,  a judgment 
might  eafily  be  formed  whether  it  be  in  it’s  natural 
pofition  ; but  Still  better  from  it’s  beauty,  and  from 
the  acceSSories  which  Nature  uniformly  places  in  con- 
nection with  it,  where  the  hand  of  Man  has  not  m- 
terpofed  ’to  derange  the  operations.  The  Student 
would  fir  ft  obServe  it’s  elementary  relations,  and  the 
Striking  characters  which  diftinguiffi  the  different 
Species  of  the  Same  genus,  Some  of  which  grow  at  the 
Sources  of  rivers,  and  others  at  the  place  ot  then  dll- 
charge  into  the  Ocean.  He  would  afterwards  exa- 
mine it’s  convolvuluSes,  it’s  moSTes,  it’s  miftletoes,  it’s 
fcolopendne,  the  mufhrooms  of  it’s  roots,  nay,  the 
very  graffes  which  grow  under  it’s  Shade.  Fie  would 
perceive,  in  each  of  it’s  vegetables,  new  elementary 
relations,  adapted  to  the  places  which  they  occupy, 
and  to  the  tree  which  fuftains  or  Shelters  them. 

His  attention  might  next  be  direCled  to  the  vari- 
ous Species  of  animals  which  refort  to  it  as  a habita- 
tion, and  he  would  prefently  be  convinced,  that  from 
the  Snail  up  to  the  Squirrel,  there  is  not  a Single  one 
but  what  has  determinate  and  characteristic  relations 
to  the  dependencies  of  it  s vegetation. 

If  the  tree  in  qudlicm  were  growing  in  a foreft* 
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jtfelf  too  of  confiderable  antiquity,  it  would  moll 
probably  have  in  it’s  vicinity,  the  tree  which  Nature 
defigned  fhould  contrail  with  it  in  the  fame  file,  as 
for  example  the  birch  with  the  fir.  - It  is  farther  pro- 
bable that  the  accefiory  vegetables  and  animals  of 
this  lalt,  would  in  like  manner  form  a contrail  with 
thofe  of  the  firft.  Thefe  two  fpheres  of  obfervation 
would  mutually  illuminate  each  other,  and  would  dif- 
fiufe  the  clearefl  light  over  the  manners  of  the  ani- 
mals which  frequent  them.  We  fhould  then  have  a 
complete  chapter  of  that  immenfe  and  fublime  Hjf- 
tory  of  Nature,  the  alphabet  of  which  is  hitherto  un- 
known to  us.  * 

I am  fully  convinced  that  without  fatigue,  and  a'3- 
mofl  without  any  trouble,  discoveries  the  moll  curi- 
ous might  be  made.  Were  we  to  reflri<5l  our  enqui- 
ries but  to  one  fingle  compartiment,  we  fhould  difco- 
ver  a multitude  of  the  moil  enchanting  harmonies. 
In  order  to  enjoy  fome  imperfect  fketchcs  of  this 
kind  we  mull  have  vecourfe  to  travellers.  Our  Orni- 
thologifis,  fettered  by  methods  and  fyilem,  only  think 
of  fwelling  their  catalogue,  and  diflinguifh  nothing 
in  birds  fave  the  feet  and  the  bill.  It  is  not  in  the 
nefls  that  they  obferve  them,  but  in  hunting,  .and  in 
•their  pouch.  They  even  confidcr  the  colours  of  their 
plumage  as  accidents.  It  was  not  by  chance  how- 
ever that  Nature,  on  the  fhores  of  Brafil,  befiowed  a 
beautiful  carnation  colour,  with  a border  of  black,  on 
•the  extremity  of  the  wings  of  the  Oitara,  a fpecies  of 
curlew  inhabiting  the  fea-green  foliage  of  the  fale- 
tuvler , which  grows  in  the  bofom  of  the  waves,  and 
bears  no  apparent  flowers.  The  Javit 7,  another  bird 
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of  the  fame  climate,  is  yellow  over  the  belly,  with 
the  refi:  of  the  plumage  gray.  It  is  about  the  fize  of 
a fparrow,  and  perches  on  the  pepper-plant,  the  flowers 
of  which  have  no  luftre,  but  whofe  grains  are  eaten 
by  this  bird,  and  re-fo\vn  wherever  the  takes  her 
flight. 

To  thofe  correfpondences  mull  be  added  fuch  as 
pertain  to  fite,  which  itfelf  derives  fo  much  beauty 
from  the  overfhadowing  vegetable.  Thefe  harmo- 
nies are  detailed  by  Father  Francis  cT Abbeville.  If 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  Hiftory  of  Voyages  by 
the  Abbe  Prevofl , there  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Sene- 
gal a fluviatic  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are  thorny, 
and  the  branches  pendent,  in  form  of  an  arch.  It 
ferves  as  a habitation  to  birds  called  kurbalos,  or 
fifhers,  of  the  fize  of  a fparrow,  varioufly  coloured. 
Their  bill  is  very  long,  and  armed  with  little  teeth 
refembling  a law.  They  build  a neft  of  the  bulk  of 
a pear,  compofed  of  earth,  feathers,  ftraw,  mofs,  and 
attach  it  to  a long  thread,  fufpended  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  branches  which  project  over  the  river,  in 
order  to  fecure  it  from  the  ferpents  and  monkeys, 
which  fometimes  contrive  to  clamber  up  after  them. 
You  would  take  thofe  nefts,  at  a little  diftancc,  for 
the  fruit  of  the  tree;  and  fomc  of  thofe  ticcs  con- 
tain to  the  number  of  a thoufand.  You  perceive  the 
kurbalos  fluttering  inceflantly  along  the  water,  and 
entering  into  their  nefis  with  a motion  that  dazzles 
the  eyes. 

According  to  Father  Charlevoix , there  grows  in 

Virginia,  on  the  brink  of  the  lakes,  a laurel-leafed 

yew-tree  which  pu flies  fcveral  flems  from  it’s  roos, 
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the  branches  of  which  embrace  all  the  furrounding 
trees,  and  climb  to  the  height  of  more  than  fixteen 
feet.  They  form  in  Summer  an  impenetrable  fliade, 
and  in  Winter  a temperate  retreat  from  the  birds. 
It’s  flowers  have  no  very  {hiking  appearance,  and  it’s 
fruit  grows  in  round  clutters,  loaded  with  black  grains. 
This  yew  has  for  it’s  principal  inhabitant  a very  beau- 
tiful kind  of  jay.  The  head  of  that  bird  is  adorned 
with  a long  black  creft  which  it  can  ereCt  at  pleafure. 
It’s  back  is  of  a deep  purple.  The  wings  are  black 
on  the  infide,  blue  externally,  and  white  at  the  extre- 
mities, with  white  ftripes  acrofs  every  feather.  It’s 
tail  is  blue  and  marked  with  the  fame  ftripes  as  the 
wings ; and  it’s  cry  is  far  from  being  difagreeable. 

There  are  birds  which  lodge  not  upon  their  fa- 
vourite plant,  but  oppofite  to  it.  Such  is  the  colibri, 
which  frequently  neftles,  in  the  Antilles  Iftands,  on 
the  ftraw  which  thatches  a cottage,  in  order  to  live 
under  the  protection  of  Man.  In  our  climates,  the 
nightingale  conftruCts  his  neft  under  covert  of  a 
bufh,  choofi.ng  in  preference  fuch  fttuations  as  repeat 
an  echo,  and  carefully  obferving  to  expofe  it  to  the 
morning  fun.  Having  employed  fuch  precautions, 
he  takes  his  ftation  in  the  vicinity,  againft  the  trunk 
of  a tree  ; and  there,  confounded  with  the  colour  of 
it’s  bark,  and  motionlefs,  he  becomes  invilible.  But 
he  prefently  animates  the  obfeure  retreat  which  he 
has  chofen  by  the  divine  melody  of  his  fong,  and 
effaces  all  the  brilliancy  of  plumage  by  the  charms  of 
his  mufic. 

But  whatever  enchantment  may  be  diffufed  by 
jplants  and  animals  over  the  fttuations  which  have 
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been  affigned  to  them  by  Nature,  I never  can  con- 
bder  a landfcape  as  podefiing  all  it's  beauty,  unlels 
I perceive  in  it  at  lead  one  little  hut.  The  habita- 
tion of  Man  confers  on  every  fpecies  of  vegetable  a 
new  degree  of  intcrcft  or  of  majefty.  Nothing  more 
is  neceflary  in  many  cafes  than  a tree,  in  order  to 
characterize,  in  a country,  the  wants  of  a whole  Na- 
tion, and  the  care  of  Providence.  I love  to  fee  the 
family  of  an  Arab  under  the  date-tree  of  the  defert, 
and  the  boat  of  an  blander  of  the  Maldivias  loaded 
with  cocoa-nuts,  under  the  cocoa-trees  of  their  gra- 
velly ftrands.  The  hovel  of  a poor  un-indultrious 
Negro  gives  me  pleafure,  under  the  fhade  of  a great 
gourd-plant,  which  exhibits  his  complete  fet  of  houfe- 
hold  furniture.  Our  magniheent  hotels  in  great  ci- 
ties are  the  habitations  of  tradefmen  merely  : in  the 
country,  they  are  transformed  into  cables,  palaces, 
temples.  The  long  avenues  which  announce  them 
confound  thcmfelves  with  thofe  which  form  the  com- 
munication of  empires.  This  is  not  in  truth  what  I 
condder  as  mod  intereding  in  rural  feenery.  To  the 
rnob  odentatious  exhibition  of  fplendor  I have  fre- 
quently preferred  the  view  of  a little  hamlet  of  fifher- 
men,  built  by  the  fide  of  a river.  With  inexprefbble 
delight  have  I fometiines  repofed  under  the  fhade  of 
the  willows,  and  of  the  poplars,  on  which  were  fuf- 
pended  the  bow-nets  compofed  of  their  own  branches, 
I fhall  now  proceed,  in  my  ufual  fuperficial  man- 
ner, to  take  a rapid  glance  of  the  harmonics  of  plants 
with  Man  ; and  that  I may  introduce  at  lead  fome- 
thing  of  order  into  a fubjedt  fo  rich  in  matter,  I fhall 
farther  divide  thofe  harmonics,  relatively  to  Man  him- 
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felf,  into  elementary , into  vegetable , into  animal \ and 
into  human  properly  To  called,  or  alimentary. 

HUMAN  HARMONIES  OP  PLANTS. 

Elementary  Harmonies  of  Plants  relatively  to  Man. 

If  we  confider  the  vegetable  Order  under  the  fimple 
relations  of  ffrength  and  magnitude,  we  {hall  find  it 
divided,  with  a fufficient  degree  of  generality,  into 
three  great  clades,  namely,  into  herbs,  into  fhrubs, 
and  into  trees.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  the  firli  place, 
that  herbs  are  of  a fubftance  pliant  and  foft.  Had 
they  been  ligneous  and  hard,  like  the  young  boughs 
of  trees,  to  which  it  might  appear  they  ought  natu- 
rally to  have  a refemblance,  as  they  grow  on  the  fame 
foil,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Earth  would  have  been 
inacceffible  to  the  foot  of  Man,  till  the  fire  or  the 
hatchet  had  cleared  the  way  for  him.  It  was  not  by 
chance  therefore  that  fo  many  grades,  modes,  and 
herbs,  affumed  a foft  and  yielding  texture,  nor  from 
want  of  nourifhmcnt,  or  of  the  means  of  expanfion  ; 
for  fome  of  thofc  herbs  rife  to-  a very  great  height, 
fuch  as  the  banana  of  India,  and  feveral  ferulaceous 
plants  of  our  own  climates,  which  attain  the  ftature 
of  a little  tree. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ligneous  fhrubs  which 
do  not  exceed  the  generality  of  herbs  in  height;  but 
they  grow  for  the  mod  port  on  rugged  and  fteep 
places,  affording  to  Man  the  means  of  clambering  up 
with  facility,  for  they  (hoot  out  of  the  very  clefts  of 
the  rocks.  But  as  there  are  rocks  which  have  no 
clefts,  and  which  prefent  the  perpendicularity  of  a 
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wall,  there  are  likewife  creeping  plants  which  take 
root  at  their  bafes,  and  which,  fixing  themfelves  to 
their  tides,  rife  in  clofe  cohefion  to  a height  furpatT- 
' jng  that  of  many  of  the  talleft  trees  : filch  are  the 
ivy,  the  virgin-vine,  and  a great  number  of  the  lianne 
tribe,  which  mantle  along  the  rocks  of  fouthern  re- 
gions. 

Were*  the  Earth  covered  with  vegetables  of  this 
fort,  it  would  be  impofiible  to  walk  over  it.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  when  uninhabited  ifiands  were 
difeoveyed,  fome  were  found  clothed  with  forefts,  as 
the  Ifiand  of  Madeira ; others  in  which  there  was 
nothing  but  herbage  and  rufhes,  as  the  Malouine 
Ifiands,  at  the  entrance  of  Magellan’s  Strait ; others 
carpeted  with  mofles  fimply,  fuch  as  feveral  little  ifies 
on  the  coaft  of  Spitzbergen  ; others,  in  great  num- 
ber, on  which  thefe  feveral  vegetables  were  blended  ; 
but  I do  not  know  of  a fingle  one  which  was  found 
to  contain  only  fhrubbery  and  liannes.  Nature  has 
placed  this  clafs  only  on  places  not  eafily  to  be  fealed, 
in  order  to  facilitate  accefs  to  Man.  It  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  no  precipice  prefents  a furface  fo  perpen- 
dicular as  to  be  infurmoun table,  with  their  afiiftance. 
Thus  aided  the  ancient  Gauls  were  on  the  point  of 
fiorming  the  capitol. 

As  to  trees,  though  they  are  rcplenifhed  with  a ve- 
getative force  which  elevates  them  to  a very  confi- 
derable  height,  the  greater  part  of  them  do  not  fend 
out  their  firfi  branches  but  at  a certain  difiance  from 
the  ground.  So  that  though  they  form,  when  they 
have  attained  a certain  degree  of  elevation,  an  inter- 

texture  impenetrable  to  the  Sun,  which  they  extend 
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to  n great  distance  around,  they  leave  however  about 
their  roots,  avenues  fufficient  to  render  them  accef- 
fible,  To  that  the  forefls  may  be  traverfed  with  eafe 
and  expedition. 

Such  then  are  the  general  difpofitions  of  vegetables 
upon  the  Earth,  relatively  to  the  occafion  which 
Man  had  to  range  over  it.  The  herbage  ferves  as  a 
carpet  to  his  feet ; the  fhrubbery  as  a fcaling  ladder 
to  his  hands  ; and  the  trees  are  as  fo  many  parafols 
over  his  head.  Nature,  after  having  eftablifhed  thofe 
proportions  between  them,  has  diftributed  them  in  all 
the  varieties  of  lituation,  by  beftowing  on  them,  ab- 
flradlcdly  from  their  particular  relations  to  the  ele- 
ments, and  to  the  animal  creation,  qualities  the  belt 
adapted  to  minifter  to  the  neceffities  of  Man,  and  to 

compenfate  in  his  favour  the  inconveniences  of  cli- 

* 

mate. 

Though  this  manner  of  fludying  her  Works  be 
now  held  in  contempt  by  molt  Naturalifts,  to  it  how- 
ever fhall  our  refearches  be  limited.  We  have  juft 
been  confidering  plants  according  to  their  fhape  and 
fize,  after  the  manner  of  gardeners  ; we  proceed  far- 
ther to  examine  them  as  is  done  by  the  wood-feller, 
the  huntfman,  the  carpenter,  the  fifherman,  the  fhep- 
herd,  the  failor,  nay,  the  nofegay-maker.  It  is  of 
fmall  importance  whether  we  be  learned,  provided 
we  ceafe  not  to  be  men. 

It  is  in  the  countries  of  the  North,  and  on  the 
fummit  of  cold  mountains,  that  the  pine  grows,  and 
the  fir,  and  the  cedar,  and  moft  part  of  refinous  trees, 
which  fhelter  man  from  the  fnows  by  the  clofenefs  of 
their  foliage,  and  which  furnifh  him,  during  the  Win- 
ter 
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ter  feafon,  with  torches,  and  fuel  for  his  fire-fidc. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  leaves  of  thofe  ever- 
green trees  arc  filiform,  and  extremely  adapted  by  this 
configuration,  which  pofiefies  the  farther  advantage 
of  reverberating  the  heat  like  the  hair  of  animals,  for 
refinance  to  the  impetuoflty  of  the  winds  that  beat 
with  peculiar  violence  on  elevated  fituations.  The 
Swedifh  Natural]  fis  have  obferved  that  the  fatted 
pines  are  to  foe  found  on  the  drycft  and  molt  fandy 
regions  of  Norway.  The  larch,  which  takes  equal 
pleafure  in  the  cold  mountains,  has  a very  refinous 
trunk. 

Mathiola,  in  his  ufeful  commentary  on  Diofcarides , 
informs  us,  that' there  is  no  fubftance  more  proper 
^ than  the  charcoal  of  thofe  trees  for  promptly  melting 
the  iron  minerals,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  pe- 
culiarly thrive.  They  are  befides  loaded  with  mofles, 
foroc  fpecies  of  which  catch  fire  from  the  flighted 
fpark.  He  relates,  that  being  obliged  on  a certain 
occafion  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  lofty  mountains  of 
the  Strait  of  Trento,  where  be  was  botanizing,  he 
found  there  a great  quantity  of  larches  {larix)  beard- 
ed all  over,  to  ufe  his  own  expreffion,  and  completely 
whitened  with  mofs.  The  fhepherds  of  the  place  will- 
ing to  arnufe  him,  fet  fire  to  the  mofles  of  fome  of 
thofe  trees,  which  was  immediately  communicated 
with  the  rapidity  of  gunpowder  touched  with  the 
match.  Amidft  the  obfeurity  of  the  night,  the  flame 
and  the  fparks  feemed  to  afeend  up  to  the  very 
Heavens.  They  diffufed,  as  they  burnt,  a very  agree- 
able perfume.  He  farther  remarks,  that  the  bed 
agaricum  grows  upon  the  larch,  and  that  the  arque- 
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bufiers  of  his  time  made  ufe  of  it  for  keeping  up  fire, 
and  for  making  matches.  Thus  Nature,  in  crown- 
ing the  fummit  of  cold  and  ferruginous  mountains 
with  thofe  vaft  vegetable  torches,  has  placed  the 
match  in  their  branches,  the  tinder  at  their  foot,  and 
the  flee!  at  their  roots. 

To  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  trees  prefen t in  , 
their  foliage,  fans,  umbrellas,  parafols.  The  Iatanier 
carries  each  of  it’s  leaves  plaited  as  a fan,  attached 
to  a long  tail,  and  fimilar,  when  completely  difplay- 
ed,  to  a radiating  Sun  of  verdure.  Two  of  thofe  trees 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  Royal  Garden.  The  leaf  of  the 
banana  refembles  a long  and  broad  girdle,  which  un- 
doubtedly procured  for  it  the  name  of  Adam’s  fig- 
tree.  The  magnitude  of  the  leaves  of  feveral  fpecies 
of  trees  increafes  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the 
Line.  That  of  the  cocoa-tree  with  double  fruit,  of 
the  Sechelles  Iflands,  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  from  feven  to  eight  broad.  A dngle  one 
is  diffident  to  cover  a numerous  family.  One  of 
thofe  leaves  is  likewife  to  be  feen  in  the  Royal  Cabi- 
net of  Natural  Hi  dory.  That  of  the  talipot  of  the 
Ilian d of  Ceylon  is  of  nearly  the  fame  fize. 

The  interefting  and  unfortunate  Robert  Knox , who 
has  given  the  bed  account  of  Ceylon  which  I am  ac- 
quainted with,  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  leaves  of  the 
talipot  is  capable  of  covering  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
perfons.  When  it  is  dry,  continues  he,  it  is  at  once 
firong  and  pliant,  fo  that  you  may  fold  and  unfold 
it  at  pleafore,  being  naturally  plaited  like  a fan.  In, 
this  date  it  is  not  bigger  than  a man’s  arm,  and  ex- 
tremely light.  The  natives  cut  it  into  triangles, 

though 
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though  it  is  naturally  round,  and  each  of  therD  caf- 
ries  one  of  thofe  fe£tions  over  his  head,  holding  the 
angular  part  before,  in  his  hand,  to  open  for  himfelf 
a paflage  through  the  bufhes.  The  foldiers  employ 
this  leaf  as  a covering  to  their  tents.  He  confiders 
it,  and  with  good  reafon,  as  one  of  the  greateft  bleff- 
ings  of  Providence,  in  a country  burnt  up  by  the 
Sun,  and  inundated  by  the  rains,  for  fix  months  of 
the  year. 

Nature  has  provided  in,  thofe  climates  parafols  for 
whole  villages  ; for  the  fig-tree,  denominated  in  In- 
dia the  fig-tree  of  the  Banians,  a drawing  of  which 
may  be  feen  in  Tavernier , and  in  feveral  other  tra- 
vellers, grows  on  the  very  burning  fand  of  the  fea- 
fhpre,  throwing  from  the  extremity  of  it’s  branches 
a multitude  of  fhoots,  which  drop  to  the  ground, 
there  take  root,  and  form  around  the  principal  trunk, 
a great  number  of  covered  arcades,  whofe  fhadc  is 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  Sun. 

In  our  temperate  climates  we  experience  a fimilar 
benevolence  on  the  part  of  Nature.  In  the  warm 
and  thirfty  feafon,  (lie  beftows  upon  us  a variety  of 
fruits  replen ifhed  with  the  moft  refrcfhing  juices,  fuch 
as  cherries,  peaches,  melons;  and  as  Winter  ap- 
proaches, thofe  which  warm  and  comfort  by  their 
oils,  fuch  as  the  almond  and  the  walnut.  Certain 
Naturalifts  have  confidered  even  the  ligneous  fhells 
of  thefe  fruits  as  a prefervative  againft  the  cold  of 
the  gloomy  featbn  ; but  thefe  are,  as  we  have  feen, 
the  means  of  floating  and  of  navigating.  Nature 
employs  others,  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted, 

for  preferving  the  fubfiances  of  fruits  from  the  im- 
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preflidns  of  the  air.  For  example,  fiie  preferves 
through  the  whole  Winter  many  fpecies  of  apples 
and  pears,  which  have  no  other  covering  than  a pel- 
licle fo  very  thin  that  it  is  impoffible  to  determine 
how  fine  it  is. 

Nature  has  placed  other  vegetables  in  humid  and 
in  dry  fituations,  the  qualities  of  which  are  inexpli- 
cable on  the  principles  of  our  Phyfics,  but  which 
admirably  harmonize  with  the  neceflities  of  the  men 
who  inhabit  thofe  places.  Along  the  water-fide  grow 
the  plants  and  .the  trees  which  arc  the  dryeft,  the 
lighted;,  and  confequently  the  bed  adapted  to  the 
purpofe  of  eroding  the  ftream.  Such  are  reeds, 
which  are  hollow,  and  rufhes,  which  are  filled  with 
an  inflammable  marrow.  It  requires  but  a very  mo- 
derate bundle  of  rufhes  to  bear  the  weight  of  a very 
heavy  man  upon  the  water.  On  the  banks  of  the 
lakes  of  the  North  are  produced  thofe  enormous 
birch-trees,  the  bark  of  a Angle  one  of  which  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  form  a large  canoe.  This  bark  is  flmilar 
to  leather  in  pliancy,  and  fo  incorruptible  by  humi- 
dity, that,  in  Ruflia,  I have  feen  fome  of  it  extraded 
from  under  the  earth  which  covered  powder  maga- 
zines, perfectly  found,  though  it  had  lain  there  from 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 

If  we  may  depend  on  the  teflimony  of  Pliny  and 
of  Plutarch , there  were  found  at  Rome,  four  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  Numa,  the  books  which 
that  great  King  had  commanded  to  be  depoflted  with 
his  body  in  the  tomb.  The  body  was  entirely  con- 
fumed  ; but  the  books,'  which  treated  of  Philofophy 
and  Religion,  were  in  fuch  a date  of  prefervation, 

that 
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that  Petilius,  the  Pretor,  undertook  to  read  them  by 
command  of  the  Senate.  On  the  report  which  he 
made  refpedting  their  contents,  they  were  ordered  to 
be  burnt.  They  were  written  on  the  bark  of  the 
birch-tree.  This  bark  confifts  of  an  accumulation  of 
ten  or  twelve  fheets,  white  and  thin  like  paper,  the 
place  of  which  it  fupplied  to  the  ancients. 

Nature  prefents  to  Man  different  trajedtiles  on  dif- 
ferent (bores.  She  has  planted  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  of  India  the  bamboo,  an  enormous  reed  which 
rifes  there  fometimes  to  the  height  of  fixty  feet,  and 
fwells  to  the  lize  of  a man’s  thigh.  The  part  com- 
prehended between  two  of  it’s  joints  is  fufficient  to 
bear  a man  up  on  the  water.  The  Indian  places 
himfelf  upon  it  a-flraddle,  and  fo  erodes  a river, 
fwimming  along  by  the  motion  of  his  feet.  The 
Dutch  Navigator,  John  Hugo  de  Lmfchoten,  an  author 
of  reputation,  affures  us  that  the  crocodile  never 
touches  perfons  who  are  pading  rivers  in  this  man- 
ner, though  he  frequently  attacks  canoes,  and  even 
the  boats  of  Europeans.  Linfchoten  aferibes  the  ab- 
ftinence  of  this  voracious  animal  to  an  antipathy 
which  he  has  to  that  fpecics  of  reed. 

Francis  Pyrard , another  traveller,  who  has  obferved 
Nature  with  a careful  eye.  informs  us  that  there 
grows  on  the  fhores  of  the  Maldivia  Idands  a tree 
called  candou3  the  wood  of  which  is  fo  light  that  it 
ferves  as  cork' for  the  fidrermen.*  I think  I was  once 
podeded  of  a log  of  wood  ot  that  fpccics.  It  was 
dripped  of  the  bark,  perfe&ly  white,  ot  the  thickncfs 
of  my  arm,  about  fix  teet  long,  and  fo  light  that  1 

•f  Sec  Py  raid's  Voyage  to  the  Maldivia  Iflands,  page  38. 
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Could  eafily  lift  it  by  my  finger  and  thumb.  In  thefe 
lame  iflands,  and  on  the  fame  ftrands,  rifes  the  co- 
coa-tree, which  there  attains  a higher  degree  of 
beauty  than  any  where  elfe  in  the  World.  Thus  the 
tree  of  all  others  mofl  ufeful  to  mariners  grows  on 
the  fhores  of  the  Seas  mofl  frequented  by  men  of 
that  defcription.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  vef- 
fel  is  there  conflrudled  of  it’s  timber,  that  it’s  leaves 
are  formed  into  fails,  that  the  trunk  ferves  for  a mail, 
that  the  hempen  fubflance  called  caira , which  furJ 
rounds  it’s  fruit,  is  wrought  into  cordage,  and  when 
the  whole  is  ready  for  fea,  a cargo  of  cocoa-nuts  is 
the  lading*  It  is  farther  remarkable  that  the  cocoa- 
nut,  before  it  comes  to  perfect  maturity,  contains  a 
liquor  which  is  an  excellent  antifcorbutic. 

Is  it  not  then  a miracle  of  Nature,  that  this  fruit, 
replenifhed  with  fuch  milk,  fhould  come  to  perfection 
on  the  barren  flrand,  and  within  the  wafhing  of  the 
briny  Deep  ? Nay  it  is  only  on  the  brink  of  the  Sea 
that  the  tree  which  bears  it  arrives  at  it’s  highefl 
beauty ; for  few  are  to  be  feen  in  the  interior  of 
countries. 


Isature  has  placed  a palm-tree  of  the  fame  family, 
but  of  a different  fpecics,  on  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 


tains of  the  fame  climates  t it  is  the  palmift.  The 
flem  of  this  tree  is  fometimes  above  a hundred  feet 
high,  it  is  perfectly  ffraight,  arid  bears  on  it’s  fum- 


mit all  the  foliage  which  it  has,  a bunch  of  palms, 
from  the  midfl  of  which  iffues  a long  roll  of  plaited 
leaves  refeihbling  the  ftaff  of  a lance.  This  roll  con- 
tains, in  a fort  of  coriaceous  fheath,  leaves  ready  to 

Ihoot,  which  are  very  good  for  eating  before  their 
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expan  {ion.  The  trunk  of  the  palmift'  is  woody  only 
at  the  circumference,  and  it  is  lo  hard  as  to  refill 
the  edge  of  the  belt  tempered  hatchet.  It  may  be 
cleft,  with  the  utmoft  cafe,  from  end  to  end,  and  is 
filled  inwardly  with  a fpongy  fub (lance  which  may 
be  eafily  feparated.  Thus  prepared  it  ferves  to  form, 
for  conducting  waters  frequently  diverted  from  their 
courle  by  the  rocks  which  are  at  the  fummit  of 
mountains,  tubes  which  are  not  corruptible  by  hu- 
midity. Thus  the  palm-tree  gives  to  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  regions  the  means  of  conftrudling  aquedudls 
at  the  fource  of  rivers,  and  fliips  at  the  place  of  their 
difeharge. 

Other  fpecies  of  trees  render  them  the  fame  fer- 
vices  in  other  fituations.  On  the  fhores  of  the  .An- 
tilles I (lands  grows  the  acajou,  there  called,  but  im- 
properly, the  cedar,  on  account  of  it  s incorruptibi- 
lity. It  arrives  at  fuch  a prodigious  fize,  that  out 
of  one  log  of  it  they  make  a boat  capable  of  carrying 
fo  many  as  fortv  men.*  T his  tree  pofleffes  another 
quality,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  bed  obfervers 
ought  to  render  it  invaluable  for  the  marine  lervice  ; 
namely  this,  it  is  the  only  one  of  thofe  (hores  which 
is  never  attacked  by  the  fea-worm,  an  infeed  fo  for- 
midable to  every  other  fpecies  ot  timber  which  floats  . 
in  the  feas  of  that  region,  as  to  devour  whole  lqua- 
drons  in  a very  little  time,  and  in  order  to  prcic.rve 
them,  lays  us  under  the  neceffity  for  many  years 
. pad,  of  (hcathing  their  bottoms  with  copper.  But 
this  beautiful  tree  has  found  enemies  more  dreadiu 
than  the  worm,  in  the  European  inhabitants  of  thole 

•>  Confult  Father?  'Lnhat  and  Du  Ttrtre. 
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I/lands,  who  have  almoil  extirpated  the  whole  race 
of  them. 


The  manner  in  which  Providence  has  contrived  a 
fup ply  for  the  third  of  Man  in  fultry  places  is  no  leis 
worthy  of  admiration.  Nature  has  placed,  amidft  the 
burning  fands  of  Africa,  a plant  whofe  leaf,  twitted 
round  like  a cruet,  is  always  filled  with  a large  glafs- 
full  of  frefh-water  ; the  gullet  of  this  cruet  is  fhiit  by 
the  extremity  of  the  leaf  itfelf,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
water  from  evaporating.  She  has  planted  on  tome 
patched  difiritds  of  the  fame  country  a great  tree, 
called  by  the  Negroes  Boa , the  trunk  of  which,  of  a 
prodigious  bulk,  is  naturally  hollowed  like  a cittern. 
In  the  rainy  feafon  it  receives  it’s  fill  of  water,  which 
continues  freth  and  cool  in  the  greatett  heats,  by 
means  of  the  tufted  foliage  Which  crowns  it’s  fum- 
mit.  Finally,  the  has  placed  vegetable  fountains  on 
the  parched  rocks  of  the  Antilles.  There  is  com- 


monly found  on  them  a lianne,  called  the  wafer 
hanne,  fo  full  of  fap  that  if  you  cut  a tingle  branch  of 
it,  as  much  water  is  immediately  difeharged  as  a man 
can  drink  at  a draught : it  is  perfectly  pure  and  limpid. 

In  the  fwamps  of  the  Bay  of  Cainpcachy  travellers 
nd  relief  of  another  kind.  Thofe  fwamps,  on  a le- 
vel with  the  Sea,  are  almoft  entirely  inundated  in  the 
rainy  feafon,  and  become  fo  parched  on  the  return  of 
iy  weather,  that  many  huntfmen  who  happen  to 
mifs  their  way  in  the  forefts  with  which  they  are  co- 
vered actually  pcrith  with  third.  The  celebrated 
traveller  Damper  relates  that  he  feveral  times  cfeap- 
*d  this  calamity,  by  means  of  a very  extraordinarv 
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fpecies  of  vegetation,  which  had  been  pointed  out  to 
him  on  the  trunk  of  a kind  of  pine  very  common 
there  ; it  refembles  a packet  of  leaves  piled  one  over 
another  in  tiers  ; and  on  account  of  it’s  form,  and  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  he  calls  it  the  pine-apple. 
This  apple  is  full  of  water,  fo  that  on  piercing  it  at 
the  batis  with  a knife,  there  immediately  flows  from  it 
a good  pint  of  very  clear  and  wholefome  water.  Fa- 
ther du  Tertre  informs  us  that  he  has  feveral  times 
found  a timilar  refrefhment  in  the  leaves,  rounded 
like  a cornet,  of  a fpecies  of  balizier,  which  grows  on 
the  fandy  plains  of  Guadaloupe.  I have  been  allured 
by  many  of  our  fportfmen,  that  nothing  was  more 
proper  for  the  quenching  of  third;  than  the  leaves  of 
the  millletoe,  which  grows  on  many  trees. 

Such  are,  in  part,  the  precautions  employed  by 
Providence  for  compenfating,  in  favour  of  Man,  the 
inconveniencies  of  every  climate  ; by  oppofingto  the 
qualities  of  the  elements,  contrary  qualities  in  vege- 
tables. I fhall  purfue  them  no  farther,  for  I believe 
the  fubject  to  be  inexhauftible.  I am  perfuaded  that 
every  Latitude,  and  every  feafon,  has  it’s  own,  which 
are  appropriated  to  it,  and  that  every  parallel  varies 
them  in  every  degree  of  Longitude. 

Vegetable  Harmonies  of  Plants  with  Man. 

Were  we  now  to  examine  the  vegetable  relations 
of  plants  to  Man  we  fhould  find  them  to  be  infinite 
■ in  number  ; they  arc  the  perpetual  fourecs  of  oui  arts, 
of  our  manufactures,  of  our  commerce,  and  of  our 

enjoyments  ; but,  in  our  ufual  way,  we  fhall  juft  run 

over 
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over  a few  of  our  natural  and  direCt  relations,  with 
which  Man  has  intermingled  nothing  of  his  own. 

To  begin  with  their  perfumes,  Man  appears  to  me 
the  only  being  endowed  with  fenfibility  who  is  affect- 
ed by  thefe.  Animals,  it  is  granted,  and  efpecially 
bees  and  butterflies,  have  certain  plants  proper  to 
themfelves,  which  attract  or  repel  them  by  their  ema- 
nations ; but  thefe  affections  feem  to  be  connected 
with  their  neceffities.  Man  alone  is  fcnfiblc  to  the 
perfume  and  luff  re  of  flowers,  independently  of  all 
animal  appetite.  The  dog  himfclf,  who  from  his  do- 
meftic  habits  affumes  fo  powerful  a tinCture  of  the 
manners  and  of  the  taftes  of  Man,  appears  totally  in- 
fenflble  to  that  enjoyment.  The  impreffion  which 
flowers  make  upon  us  feems  connected  with  fome 
moral  affection  ; for  there  are  fome  which  enliven 
us,  whereas  others  difpofe  us  to  melancholy,  without 
our  being  able  to  aflign  any  other  reafons  for  it  than 
thole  which  I have  endeavoured  to  unfold  in  examin- 
ing fome  general  Laws  of  Nature. 

Inftead  of  diftinguifhing  them  as  yellow,  red,  blue, 
violet,  we  might  divide  them  into  gay,  into  ferious, 
into  melancholy  : their  character  is  fo  expreflive,  that 
lovers  in  the  Eaft  employ  their  fhades  to  deferibe  the 
different  degrees  of  their  paflion.  . Nature  makes  fre- 
quent ufc  of  it  relatively  to  us  with  the  fame  intention. 
When  fhe  wants  to  keep  us  at  a diftance  from  a 
marfhy  and  unwholefome  place,  fhe  fcatters  there  poi- 
fonous  plants,  which  prefent  dingy  colours  and  of- 
fenfive  fmells.  There  is  a fpecies  of  arum  which 
grows  in  the  moraffes  of  Magellan’s  Strait,  whofe 
flower  exhibits  the  appearance  of  an  ulcer,  and  ex- 
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{tales  an  odour  fo  ftrong  of  putrid  flefh  that  the  flefh-. 
fly  reforts  to  it  to  depofit  her  eggs. 

But  the  number  of  fetid  plants  is  of  no  great  ex- 
tent. The  Earth  is  clothed  with  flowers  which  for 
the  mod  part  have  very  pleading  hues  and  perfumes. 

I with  time  would  permit  me  to  fay  fomethingof  the 
dm  pie  aggregation  of  flowers.  This  fubjcct  is  fo 
vaft,  and  fo  rich,  that  I hefitate  not  to  affirm  that  it 
prefents  ample  employment  for  the  moft  famous  Bo- 
tanift  in  Europe,  through  his  whole  life,  by  difcover- 
ing  to  him  every  day  fome  new  beauty,  and  that  with- 
out removing  above  a league  from  his  own  habita- 
tion. All  the  art  with  which  jewellers  difpofe  their 
gems  difappears  before  that  which  Nature  dilplays  in 
the  aflbrtment  of  flowers. 

I fhewed  J.  J.  Roujfeau  the  flowers  of  different  tre- 
foils which  I had  picked  up,  as  I was  walking  with 
him  : fome  of  them  were  difpofed  in  crowns,  in  half- 
crowns,  in  ears,  in  fhcaves,  with  colours  endlefsly  va- 
ried. While  they  were  yet  on  their  Items  they  had 
befnles  other  aggregations,  with  the  plants  which  were 
frequently  oppofed  to  them,  in  colours  and  in  forms. 
I afked  him  whether  Botanifts  gave  themfclves  any 
trouble  about  thole  harmonies  : he  told  me  no ; but 
that  he  had  advifed  a young  Painter  of  Lyons  to  learn 
Botany,  with  a particular  view  to  fludy  in  it  the  forms 
and  the  affemblages  of  flowers  ; and  that  he  had  thus 
become  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  pattern-drawers 
it\  Europe.  Qn  this  fubjedt  I quoted  to  him  a pal- 
fa  ere  from  Rimy  with  which  he  was  highly  delighted  . 
it  relates  to  a Painter  of  Sicyon,  named  Paufuis,  who 
learned  by  means  of  this  fludy.  to  paint  flowers  at  leaft 
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ns  well  ns  he  of  Lyoifs  knew  how  to  draw  them  : he 
had  in  truth  a matter  as  fkilful  as  Nature  herfelf,  or 
rather  one  and  the  fame  with  her,  namely.  Love. 

I fhall  give  this  ftory  in  the  fimplieity  of  tty le  of 
the  old  Trantlator  of  Pliny,  in  order  to  preferve  all  it’s 
vivacity.*  “ In  his  youth  he  became  enamoured  of 
“ a nofegay  girl  of  the  fame  city  with  himfelf ; her 
<c  name  was  Glycera  ; fhe  was  very  pretty,  and  had 
“ a tingularly  elegant  tafte  in  affbrting,  a thoufand 
<c  different  ways,  the  flowers  of  nofegays  and  chap- 
£f  lets  ; fo  that  Paufuis,  copying  after  Nature  the 
“ chaplets  and  nofegays  of  his  miftrefs,  rendered 
<c  himfelf  at  length  perfect  in  that  art.  Laft  of  all, 
“ he  painted  her  feated  in  the  attitude  of  compofing 
“ a chaplet  of  flowers  ; and  this  picture  is  confidered 
“ as  his  great  matter-piece  : he  called  it  Stephano- 
“ P locos,  the  garland-weaver,  becaufe  Glycera  had  no 
“ other  means  of  relieving  the  prefiure  of  poverty, 

“ but  making  and  felling  garlands  and  nofegays. 

“ And  it  is  confidently  affirmed  that  L.  Lucullus  gave 
“ to  Dionyfuis  of  Athens,  two  talents,  for  a limple 
“ copy  of  this  picture.” 

i his  anecdote  muft  have  been  fingularly  pleating 
to  Pliny , for  he  has  repeated  it  in  another  place  *.'j~ 

“ Thofc  of  Peloponefus,”  fays  he,  tc  were  the  firft 
“ who  regulated  the  colours  and  the  fmells  of  the 
“ flowers  of  which  chaplets  were  compofcd.  It  was 
“ however  originally  the  invention  of  Paufms , a 
“ Painter,  and  of  a nofegay-girl  named  Glycera  with 
whom  he  was  violently  in  love  ; whence  he  was 

* Pliny  s Natural  Hiftory,  book  xxxv.  chap.  2. 
t Idem,  book  xxi.  chap.  2. 
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“ engaged  to  imitate  to  the  life  the  chaplets  and 
nofegays  which  the  compofed.  But  the  girl  varied 
et  in  ib  many  ways  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  of 
her  chaplets,  in  order  to  teize  and  employ  her  lover, 
that  it  afforded  very  high  amufement  to  behold 
£*  the  fkill  of  the  Painter  Paufias , and  the  natural 
ee  production  of  Glycera,  driving  for  the  fuperio- 
“ rity.” 

Ancient  Nature  is  dill  better  acquainted  with  the 
fubjeCt  than  is  the  young  Glycera.  As  it  is  impodi- 
ble  to  follow  her  in  her  infinite  variety,  wcfhall  make 
at  lead  one  oblervation  refpeCting  her  regularity.  It 
is  this,  that  there  is  not  any  one  odoriferous  dower 
but  what  grows  at  the  foot  of  Man,  or  at  lead  within 
reach  of  his  hand.  All  thofe  of  this  defeription  are 
placed  on  herbage,  or  on  fhrubbery,  as  the  heliotrope, 
the  pink,  the  gilly-flower,  the  violet,  the  rofe,  the 
lilach.  Nothing  dmilar  to  thefe  grows  on  the  lofty 
trees  of  our  forefts  ; and  if  fome  dowers  of  brilliant 
appearance  are  difplayed  on  certain  tall  trees  of  fo- 
reign countries,  fuch  as  the  tulip-tree,  and  the  great 
chednut  of  India,  they  have  no  very  pleafant  fmell. 
Some  trees  of  India,  it  is  admitted,  as  the  fpice-bear- 
ing  plants,  are  perfumed  all  over ; but  their  dowers 
are  not  very  fhowy,  and  do  not  partake  of  the  odour 
of  their  leaves.  The  dowers  of  the  cinnamon-tree 
fmell  like  human  excrement : this  I know  to  be  true 
by  experience ; if  however  the  trees  which  were 
(hewed  to  me  in  the  Idc  of  France,  in  a plantation 
belonging  to  Mr.  Magon , were  the  real  cinnamon. 
The  beautiful  and  fragrant  dower  of  the  magnolia 
grows  on  the  lower  part  of  the  plant.  Beddes  the 

laurel 
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laurel  which  bears  it  is,  as  well  as  fpice-trees,  a plant 
of  no  great  elevation. 

It  is  poffible  I may  be  mifiaken  in  fome  of  my  ob- 
fervations;  but  fuppofing  them  multiplied  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  fame  object,  and  attefted  by  perfons  o ^ 
veracity  and  exempted  from  the  fpirit  of  fyftem,  I am 
able  to  deduce  general  confequences  from  them 
which  ought  not  to  be  a matter  of  indifference  to  the 
happinefs  of  Mankind,  by  demonftrating  to  him  the 
invariable  intentions  of  benevolence  in  the  Author 
of  Nature.  The  varieties  of  their  adaptation  reflect: 
mutual  light ; the  means  are  different,  but  the  end  is 
conftantly  the  fame.  The  fame  goodnefs  which  has 
placed  the  fruit  deftined  for  the  nourifhment  of  Man 
within  reach  of  his  hand,  muft  have  likewife  difpofed 
his  nofegay  with  fimilar  attention  to  his  conveniency. 
It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  our  fruit-trees  are 
eafily  fcaled,  and  different  in  this  refpedt  from  moft 
foreft-trees.  Farther,  all  thofe  which  produce  fruits 
that  are  foft  when  in  a ftate  of  perfect  maturity,  and 
which  would  have  been  liable  to  be  bruifed  in  falling, 
fuch  as  the  fig,  the  mulberry,  the  plumb,  the  peach, 
the  apricot,  prcfent  their  crop  at  a fmall  difiance 
from  the  ground  : thofe,  on  the  contrary,  which  yield 
hard  fruit,  and  fuch  as  have  nothing  to  rifk  from  fall- 
ing  far,  carry  it  aloft,  as  walnut-trees,  cheftnuts,  and 
cocoas. 

There  is  no  lefs  marveloufnefs  of  adaptation  in  the 
forms  and  fizes  of  fruits.  Many  of  them  are  moulded 
for  the  mouth  of  Man,  fuch  as  cherries  and  plumbs ; 
others  for  his  hand,  fuch  as  pears  and  apples ; others 
pmch  larger,  fuch  as  melons,  have  the  fub-divifions 
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marked,  and  feem  defined  to  be  a focial  family  re- 
paft  : nay  there  are  fome  in  India,  as  the  jacqne,  and 
with  ourfelves  the  pumpion,  large  enough  to  be  di- 
vided among  a neighbourhood.  • Nature  appears  to 
have  obferved  the  fame  proportions  in  the  various 
fizesof  the  fruits  dcltined  to  the  nutriment  of  Man, 
as  in  the  magnitude  of  the  leaves  which  are  defigned 
to  afford  him  a fhade  in  hot  countries  ; for  of  thefe 
fome  are  contrived  to  be  a (belter  for  a (ingle  per- 
fon,  others  for  a whole  family,  and  others  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fame  hamlet. 

I flial I not  dwell  long  on  the  other  relations  which 
plants  have  with  the  habitation  of  Man,  from  their 
greatnefs  and  their  attitude,  though  many  very  curi- 
ous obfervations  might  be  fuggefted  on  that  fubjedt. 
There  are  few  of  them  but  what  are  capable  of  em- 
bellifhing  his  field,  his  roof,  or  his  wall.  I {hall  only 
remark  that  the  vicinity  of  Man  is  beneficial  to  many 
plants.  An  anonymous  miffionary  fays  it  is  firmly 
believed  by  the  Indians,  that  the  cocoa-trees  which 
have  houfes  around  their  roots  become  much  more 
beautiful  than  thofe  where  there  are  none  ; as  if  that 
ufeful  tree  took  delight  in  being  near  the  habitation  of 
Man. 

Another  miffionary,  a bare-footed  Carmelite,  called 
Father  Philippe,  pofitively  aflerts  that  when  the  cocoa- 
tree  is  planted  clofe  by  houfes  or  huts,  it  is  rendered 
more  fruitful  by  the  fmoke,  by  the  afhes,  and  by 

other  circumitances  connedtcd  with  a human  dwel- 
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ling,  fo  as  to  produce  double  the  quantity  of  fruit. 
He  adds  that,  for  this  reafon,  the  places  in  India  which 
confift  of  palm-plantations  arc  crowded  with  houfes 
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sand  little  cabins ; and  that  the  proprietors  of  thofe 
plantations  give,  at  firft,  a pecuniary  premium  as  ail 
inducement  to  come  and  live  there,  together  with 
part  of  the  crop  when  it  is  reaped.  He  farther  adds, 
that  though  their  fruits,  which  are  very  large  and 
hard,  frequently  fall  down  from  the  trees  when  they 
have  attained  a ftate  of  full  maturity,  either  by  the 
gnawing  of  the  rats,  or  by  the  violence  of  the  winds, 
there  is  not  a tingle  inftance  known  of  any  perfon’s 
being  hurt  by  the  fall.  This  appears  to  me  no  lefs 
extraordinary  than  it  did  to  him.* 

I might  extend  the  influences  of  Man  to  feveral 
of  o.ur  fruit-trees,  efpecially  to  the  apple-tree  and  the 
vine.  I never  faw  finer  apple-trees  in  the  Pai’s  de 
Caux,  than  thofe  which  grow  around  the  habitations 
of  the  peasantry.  It  is  true  that  the  attention  of  the 
proprietor  may  have  greatly  contributed  to  this.  1 
have  fometimes  felt  myfelf  flopped  in  the  flreets  of 
Paris,  to  contemplate  with  delight  fmall  vines,  the 
j oots  of  which  are  in  the  land,  and  under  the  pave- 
ment, enriching  with  their  clufters  the  complete 
front  of  a guard-houfe.  One  of  them,  I think  about 
fix  or  feven  years  ago,  produced  two  crops  in  one 
year,  as  was  announced  in  the  public  prints. 

Animal  Harmonies  of  Plants  with  Man. 

But  Nature  was  not  fatisfied  with  having  given  to 
Man  a bovver,  and  a carpet,  loaded  with  fruit ; this 
would  not  have  thoroughly  availed  him,  had  the  not 
likevvife  furnifhed  him,  in  the  vegetable  order  itfelf, 

* See  Voyage  to  the  Eaft,  of  R.  P.  Philippe,  a white  friar.  Book 
chap.  5.  fe&ion  4. 
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with  the  means  of  defence  againft  the  depredations  of 
wild  beads.  In  vain  would  he  have  watched  over  the 
prefervation  of  his  property  through  the  day,  had  it 
been  expofed  to  pillage  during  the  night.  She  has 
beftowed  a prickly  fhrubbery  to  enclofe  him  round 
and  round.  The  farther  we  advance  fouthward  we 
find  the  greater  variety  in  the  fpecies  of  thefe.  But 
on  the  contrary  we  fee  few,  if  any,  of  thofe  thorny 
fhrubs  in  the  North,  where  they  appear  ufelefs,  there 
being  no  orchards  to  defend.  They  feem  to  be 
produced  in  both  Indies  for  every  kind  of  fituation. 
Though  I have  been  only  on  the  felvage,  as  I may  fay, 
of  thofe  countries,  I have  feen  there  a great  num- 
ber of  fuch  fhrubs,  the  ftudy  of  which  prefented  a 
great  variety  of  curious  remarks  to  a Naturalifi. 

Among  others,  I took  particular  notice  of  one  in 
a garden  on  the  Ifle  of  France,  which  to  me  ap- 
peared proper  for  compofing  a fence  impenetrable  to 
the  fmalleft  of  quadrupeds.  It  rifes  in  form  of  a 
ftake  about  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  arm,  quite 
ftraight,  without  branches,  and  bearing  no  verdure 
except  a fmall  bunch  of  leaves  on  it’s  fummit.  It’s 
bark  is  bri filed  all  over  with  very  firong  and  very 
fharp  prickles.  It  attains  the  height  of  feven  or  eight 
feet,  and  grows  as  thick  above  as  below.  A feries  ot 
thefe  fhrubs,  planted  clofe  to  each  other,  would  form  a 
real  pallifado,  without  the  fmalleft  interval.  The 
opuntia  and  the  taper,  fo  common  under  the  Torrid 
Zone,  are  armed  with  prickles  fo  keen  that  they  pierce 
the  foies  of  your  fhoes  if  you  venture  to  walk  over 
them.  There  is  not  a tiger,  or  lion,  or  elephant, 

that  dares  to  approach  them.  There  is  another  fpe- 
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cies  of  thorn  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon,  which  is  em- 
ployed as  a defence  again  ft  Man  himfelf,  accuftomed 
as  he  is  to  force  his  way  through  every  obftacle. 
Robert  Knox,  whom  I have  before  quoted,  informs 
us,  that  the  avenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Candy,  in 
the  Ifland  of  Ceylon,  are  blockaded  only  with  fag- 
gots of  thofe  thorns,  with  which  the  inhabitants  ob- 
ftrudi  the  pafles  of  their  mountains. 

Man  finds  in  vegetables  protection  not  only  againft 
ferocious  animals,  but  againft  reptiles  and  infects. 
Father  du  Tertre  tells  us  that  he  one  day  found, 
in  the  Ifland  of  Guadeloupe,  at  the  foot  of  a tree, 
a creeping  plant,  the  ftem  of  which  prefented  the 
figure  of  a ferpent.  But  he  was  much  more  fur- 
prized  on  perceiving  fcven  or  eight  fnakes  lying  dead 
aiound  it.  He  communicated  this  difcovery  to  a 
medical  man,  who,  byvmeans  of  it,  performed  many 
wonderful  cures,  by  employing  it  in  the  cafes  of  per- 
fons  bitten  by  thofe  dangerous  reptiles.  It  is  gene- 
rally diffufed  over  the  reft  of  the  Antilles  Iflands,  in 
which  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  fnake-wood.  It  is 
likewife  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  John  Hugo  de 

Linfchoten  afcribes  to  it  the  fame  figure,  and  the  fame 
qualities. 

We  have  in  our  own  climates  vegetables  which 
prefcnt  very  ftrange  correfpondencies  and  contrafts 
with  reptiles.  Pliny  tells  us  that  ferpents  are  very 
fond  of  the  juniper  and  of  the  fennel,  but  that  they 
are  rarely  found  under  the  fern,  the  trefoil,  the  aft;* 
weed,  and  the  rue;  and  that  bctony  kills  them. 
Other  plants,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  deftroy 
ics,  fuch  as  certain  fpecies  of  the  dionaea.  Thevenot 
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affaires  us  that  in  the  Indies  grooms  defend  their 
horfes  from  the  flies,  by  rubbing  them  every  morn- 
ing with  the  flowers  of  the  pumpion.  The  fleabanc, 
which  bears  black  and  Alining  grains  refembling  a 
flea,  clears  the  houfe  of  that  vermin,  if  Dwfcorides 
is  to  be  credited.  The  echium,  which  has  it’s  feed 
formed  like  the  head  of  a viper,  is  fatal  to  thofe 
reptiles.  It  is  probable,  that  from  fuch  configura- 
tions men,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  World,  difco- 
vered  the  relations  and  the  oppofitions  between  plants 
and  animals.  I am  difpofed  to  believe'that  each  ge- 
nus of  infect  has  it’s  defiructive  vegetable  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted.  In  general,  all  vermin  fliuns 
perfume. 

Nature  has  farther  given  us,  in  plants,  the  firfl 
patterns  of  nets  for  hunting  and  fifhing.  There 
grows  on  certain  heaths  in  China  a fpecies  of  ratan 
fo  interwoven  and  fo  ftrong,  as  to  catch  and  hold  faft 
the  flag,  though  in  full  vigour.  I myfelf  have  feen  on 
the  fands  of  the  fea-thore  in  the  Ifle  of  France  a 
fpecies  of  lianne,  called  the  falfe-potatoe,  which  co- 
vers whole  acres  like  a vafl  fifhing-net.  It  is  lb  per- 
fectly adapted  to  this  very  purpofe  that  the  Negroes 
actually  employ  it  in  fifhing.  They  form  with  the 
Items  and  foliage  of  it  a very  long  ferics  of  cordages, 
which  they  call  into  the  fea  ; and  having  difpofed 
them  in  a chain  encompalling  a great  fpace  on  the 
water,  they  draw  it  afliore  by  the  two  extremities. 
They  fcarcely  ever  fail  to  bring  out  fifh,*  for  the 
fillies  are  terrified  not  only  by  a net  which  enclofes 
them,  but  by  every  unknown  fubltance  which  forms 
* See  Francis  Pyrard' s Voyage  to  the  Maldivias. 
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a fhade  on  the  furfaee  of  the  water.  By  employing** 
an  induftry  equally  Ample,  and  nearly  fimilar,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Maldivia  Blands  carry  on  Afheries 
to.  a prodigious  extent,  employing  no  other  means  to 
decoy  the  fifh  into  their  receptacles,  except  a cord 
floating  on  the  water  with  the  help  of  flicks. 

Human , or  elementary , Harmonies  of  Plants. 

There  is  not  a Angle  plant  on  the  face  of  the  Earth 
but  what  has  certain  relations  to  the  neceflities  of 
Man,  and  which  does  not  fcrve,  fomewhere  or  an- 
other, for  clothing  to  him,  for  a fhelter,  for  pleafure, 
for  medicine,  or  at  leaft  for  fuel.  Some  which  with 
us  are  entirely  ufelefs  are  in  high  eftimation  in  other 
parts  of  the  World.  The  Egyptians  put  up  frequent 
and  fervent  prayers  for  a plentiful  crop  of  nettles, 
from  the  feeds  of  which  they  extradt  an  oil,  while 
the  ftem  furnifhes  them  with . a thread  which  they 
weave  into  excellent  cloth.  But  thofe  general  rela- 
tions, being  innumerable,  I fhall  conflne  myfelf  to  a 
few  particular  obfervations  refpedting  the  plants  which 
minifter  to  the  flrft  of  human  wants,  I mean  the  food 
of  Man. 

We  remark,  flrfl,  that  corn,  which  ferves  for  the 
- general  fubAftence  of  the  Human  Race,  is  not  pro- 
duced by  vegetables  of  a lofty  ftature,  but  by  Ample 
grafles.  The  principal  fupport  of  human  life  is  borne 
on  herbage,  and  is  expofed  to  the  mercy  of  every 
breath  of  wind.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  had 
we  ourfelves  been  entrufted  with  the  fafety  of  our 
crops,  we  fhould  not  have  failed  to  place  them  on 
great  trees ; but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  thing 
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elfe,  we  are  bound  to  admire  Divine  Providence,  and 
to  miflrud  our  own  wifdom.  Had  our  harveds  been 
the  produce  of  the  foreds,  in  the  event  of  thefe  be- 
ing dedroyed  by  war,  or  fet  on  fire  through  our  own 
imprudence,  or  rooted  up  by  the  winds,  or  ravaged 
by  inundations,  whole  ages  would  have  been  requi- 
fite  to  re-produce  them  in  a country.  Farther,  the 
fruits  of  trees  are  much  more  liable  to  drop  off  than 
the  feeds  of  grades.  The  grades,  as  has  been  al- 
ready obferved,  carry  their  dowers  in  an  car,  in  many 
cafes  furmounted  by  little  beards,  which  do  not  de- 
fend their  feeds  from  the  birds,  as  Cicero  fays,  but 
which  ferve  as  fo  many  little  roofs  to  fhelter  them 
from  the  water  which  falls  from  Heaven.  The  drops 
of  the  rain  cannot  drown  them,  as  they  do  dowers 
radiated,  in  dilks,  in  rofes,  and  in  umbels,  the  forms  of 
which  however  are  adapted  to  certain  places  and  to 
certain  feafons  ; but  thole  of  the  grades  are  adapted 
to  every  expofure. 

When  they  are  borne  in  dowing  and  drooping 
plumes,  fuch  as  thofe  of  mod  grades  of  hot  coun- 
tries, they  are  fheltered  from  the  heat  of  the  Sun  ; 
and  when  colledted  into  an  ear,  as  thofe  of  mod 
grades  of  cold  countries,  they  reflect  his  rays  on  at 
lead  one  fide.  Farther,  by  the  fupplencfs  of  their 
fiems,  drengthened  by  joints  from  didanee  to  dif- 
tance,  and  by  their  filiform  and  capillaceous  leaves, 
they  efcape  the  violence  of  the  winds.  Their  weak- 
nefs  avails  them  more  than  drength  does  the  great 
trees.  Like  linall  fortunes,  they  are  re-fown  and 
multiplied  by  the  very  fame  tempeds  which  lay  wade 
the  vad  fore  Its. 
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They  farther  refift  the  effect  of  exceffive  drynefs 
by  the  length  of  their  roots,  which  go  in  queft  of 
tnoifture  a great  way  under  ground  ; and  though 
their  leaves  are  narrow,  they  have  them  in  fuch  num- 
bers, that  they  cover  the  face  of  the  ground  with 
plants  endlefsly  multiplied.  At  the  flighted'  fhower 
you  fee  them  all  rear  themfelves  into  the  air,  at 
their  extremities,  as  if  they  were  fo  many  claws; 
They  even  refift  conflagration,  Which  confumes  fo 
many  trees  in  the  foreft.  I have  feen  countries  in 
which  they  every  year  fet  the  herbage  on  fire  in  the 
feafon  of  the  drought,  recover  themfelves  as  foon  as 
it  rained  with  the  itioft  lovely  verdure.  Though  this 
fire  be  fo  active  as  frequently  to  devour,  root  and 
branch,  the  trees  which  corrie  into  contact  with  it, 
the  roots  of  herbage  fuftain  no  great  injury; 

They  have,  moreover,  the  faculty  of  re-producing 
themfelves  in  three  different  ways,  by  fhoots  which 
pufh  away  from  their  roots,  by  creeping  branches^ 
which  they  extend  to  a difiance,  and  by  grains  ex- 
tremely volatile  or  indigeftible,  which  the  winds  and 
the  animals  fcatter  about  on  every  fide.  The  greateft 
part  of  trees,  on  the  contrary,  naturally  regenerate 
themfelves  only  by  their  feeds.  Add  to  the  general 
advantages  of  grades,  an  aftoni thing  variety  of  cha- 
racters in  their  florification  and  in  their  attitudes, 
which  renders  them  more  proper  than  vegetables  of 
every  other  clafs,  to  grow  in  every  variety  of  fitu- 
ation. 

It  is  in  this  cOfmopolite  family,  if  I may  be  allowed 
the  exprefiion,  that  Nature  has  placed  the  principal 
aliment  of  Man  ; for  the  various  fpccics  of  corns,  on 
Vol.  II.  S Which 
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which  To  many  human  tribes  fubfifi:,  are  only  To  many 
fpecies  of  grades.  There  is  no  land  on  the  Globe 
where  fome  kind  of  corn  or  another  may  not  be 
raifed.  Homer , who  had  fludied  Nature  fo  accurately, 
frequently  characterizes  each  country  by  the  vegetable 
peculiar  to  it.  One  ifland  he  celebrates  for  it’s 
grapes,  another  for  it’s  olive-trees,  a third  for  it’s 
laurels,  and  a fourth  for  it’s  palms ; but  to  the  Earth 
only  he  gives  the  general  epithet  of  z or  corn- 
giving. Nature  in  fact  has  formed  it  for  growing 
in  all  fituations,  from  the  Line  to  the  very  border  of 
the  Frozen  Ocean.  One  fpecies  is  adapted  to  the 
humid  places  of  warm  countries,  as  the  rice  of  Afia, 
which  grows  in  vaft  abundance  in  the  muddy  fwamps 
by  the  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Another  is  fuited  to  the 
marfhy  grounds  of  cold  countries ; fuch  is  a kind  of 
falfe-oats  which  naturally  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  of  North- America,  and  of  which  many  favage 
Nations  annually  raife  immenfe  crops.* 

Other  kinds  of  corn  thrive  wonderfully  well  on 
warm  and  dry  lands,  as  the  millet  and  the  pannic 
of  Africa,  and  the  maize  of  Brafil.  In  our  climates 
wheat  agrees  belt  with  a ftrong  foil,  rye  with  a fandy 
one,  buck-wheat  with  rainy  declivities,  oats  with 
humid  plains,  barley  with  flony  ground.  Barley  fuc- 
eeeds  in  the  very  bofom  of  the  North.  I have  feen 
as  far  up  as  the  li%ty-firfl  degree  of  North-Latitude, 
amidft  the  rocks  of  Finland,  crops  of  this  grain  as 
beautiful  as  ever  the  plains  of  Pale  dine  produced. 

Corn  affords  an  abundant  fupply  to  all  the  necef- 

* Confult  Father  Hennepin , aFrancifcan  : Champlain , and  other 
Travellers  through  North- America. 
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fities  of  Man.  With  it’s  ftraw  he  enjoys  the  means 
of  lodging,  of  covering,  of  warming  himfclf,  and  of 
feeding  his  fheep,  his  cow,  and  his  horfe ; with  it’s 
grain  he  can  compound  aliments  and  liquors  of  every 
flavour.  The  northern  Nations  brew  it  into  beer, 
and  diftil  from  it  ftrong  waters  more  potent  than 
thofe  from  wine  ; fuch  are  the  diftillations  of  Dant- 
zick.  The  Chinefe*  extradl  from  rice  a wine  as 
agreeable  as  the  beft  wines  of  Spain.  The  Brafilians 
prepare  their  ouicou  with  maize.  In  a word,  with 
oats  torrefied  it  is  poffible  to  compofe  a cream  which 
fhall  have  the  perfume  of  the  vanilla.  If  we  unite 
with  thefe  qualities  thofe  of  the  other  domeftic 
plants,  moft  of  which  likewife  grow  all  over  the 
Earth,  we  fhall  find  in  them  the  favour  of  the  clove, 
of  pepper,  of  other  fpiceries  ; and  without  going  far- 
ther than  our  own  gardens,  we  fhall  be  able  to  coi- 
led! the  delicacies  fcattered  over  the  reft  of  the  vege- 
table Creation. 

We  may  diftinguifh  in  the  barley  and  the  oats,  the 
elementary  charadters  which  have  been  formerly  in- 
dicated, and  which  vary  the  fpecies  of  plants  of  the 
fame  genus  in  a conformity  to  the  fituations  where 
they  arc  defigned  to  grow.  The  barley  deftined  to 
dry  places  has  leaves  broad  and  open  at  their  bafe. 
Which  convey  the  rain-  water  to  the  root  of  the  plant. 
The  long  beards  which  furmount  the  coat  that  is 
wrapped  round  the  grain,  are  briftled  with  denticu- 
lations,  very  much  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  mak- 
ing them  adhere  to  fhe  hair  of  animals,  and  of  re- 
fowing  them  in  lofty  and  dry  fituations.  The  oats, 

* Journey  to  China,  by  IJbrand-Ides . 
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on  the  contrary,  dedincd  to  humid  places,  have  nar- 
row leaves,  gathered  clofe  around  the  ftem,  in  order 
to  intercept  the  rain-water.  The  coats  of  this  plant 
diftendcd,  fimilar  to  two  long  half-bladders,  and  not 
very  clofely  adhering  to  the  grain,  render  it  proper 
for  floating,  and  for  eroding  the  water  by  the  help 
of  the  winds.  But  here  we  are  prefented  with  a dill 
more  wonderful  fa6t,  which  will  confirm  what  has 
been  advanced  refpedting  the  ufes  of  the  different 
parts  of  plants  relatively  to  the  elements,  and  which 
extends  the  views  of  Nature  even  beyond  the  fructi- 
fication, though  we  have  confidered  this  as  the  de- 
termining character  ; it  is  that  barley,  in  rainy  years, 
degenerates  into  oats,  and  that  oats,  in  dry  feafons, 
change  into  barley. 

This  obfervation,  related  by  Pliny , Galen , and  Ma- 
thiola  the  Commentator  of  Diofcorides * has  been 
confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  feveral  modem  Na- 
turalifis.  Mathiola  indeed  alleges  that  this  transfor- 
mation of  barley  is  not  into  oats  properly  fo  called, 
which  he  denominates  Promos , but  into  a plant  which 
at  firfi  fight  refembles  it,  and  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  JEgilops.  This  transformation,  demondrat- 
cd  by  the  frequently  repeated  experiments  of  the 
hufbandmen  of  his  country,  and  by  that  which  the 
father  of  Galen  made  exprefsly  for  his  own  fatisfac- 
tion  : together  with  that  of  the  dowers  of  the  lina- 
rium,  and  of  the  leaves  of  many  vegetables,  are  fuf- 
ficient  proof  that  the  elementary  relations  of  plants 
are  only  fecondary,  and  that  animal  or  human  rela- 
tions are  the  primary.  Thus  N;  ture  has  placed  the 

* See  Mathiola  on  Diofcorides , book  iv.  page  432. 
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chara&cr  of  a plant  not  only  in  the  form  pfthe  fruit, 
but  in  the  fubftance  of  that  very  fruit. 

Hence  I prefume,  that  having  formed  in  general  of 
a mealy  fubftance  the  bafis  of  human  life,  Nature  has 
diffuled  it  over  all  fituations,  on  different  fpecies  of 
graffes  ; that  afterwards,  intending  to  add  to  this  cer- 
tain modifications  relative  to  fome  humors  of  the  hu- 
man temperament,  or  to  fome  influence  of  feafon  or 
of  climate,  the  has  formed  other  combinations  of  it, 
which  fhe  has  depofited  in  leguminous  plants,  fuch  as 
peafe  and  beans,  which  the  Romans  comprehended 
in  the  clafs  of  corn-plants ; that,  finally,  fhe  has 
formed  another  fort  of  it,  which  fhe  has  laid  up  in  the 
fruits  of  trees,  fuch  as  cheftnuts,  or  in  roots,  as  pota- 
toes, and  other  farinaceous  under-ground  vegetables. 

Thofe  adaptations  of  fubftance  to  every  climate  are 
fo  infallibly  certain,  that,  in  every  country,  the  fruit 
moft  common  there  is  the  beft  and  moft  wholefome. 
Hence  I farther  prefume  that  fhe  has  followed  the 
fame  plan  with  refpedt  to  medicinal  plants  ; and  that 
having  diffufed  over  various  families  of  vegetables, 
viitues  relative  to  our  blood,  to  our  nerves,  to  our 
humors,  fhe  has  modified  them  in  every  Country  con- 
formably to  the  difeafes  which  the  climate  of  each 
particular  country  generates,  and  has  placed  them  in 
oppofition  with  the  particular  chara&ers  of  thofe 
fame  difeafes.  It  is  in  my  opinion  from  the  negleftt 
of  thefe  obfervations,  that  fo  many  doubts  and  dis- 
putes have  been  excited  refpedting  the  virtues  of 
plants.  A fimple,  which  in  one  country  is  an  infal- 
lible cure  for  a malady,  may  fomctimes  increafc  it  in 
another.  The  Jefuits-powder,  which  is  the  pounded 
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bark  of  a fpecies  of  frefh -water  manglier  of  Mexico, 
is  a remedy  for  the  fevers  of  America,  of  a kind  pe- 
culiar to  damp  and  hot  fituations,  but  frequently 
fails  when  applied  to  thofe  of  Europe.  Every  medi- 
cine is  modified  according  to  the  place,  juft  as  every 
malady  is. 

I fhall  purfue  this  reflection  no  farther,  as  it  would 
lead  me  into  a deviation  from  my  fubjedt ; but  if 
Phyficians  would  pay  the  attention  to  it  which  it  me- 
rits, they  muft  ftudy  more  carefully  the  plants  of 
their  own  country,  and  not  prefer  to  them  as  they 
generally  do  thofe  of  foreign  climates,  which  they  are 
under  the  neceflity  of  modifying  a thoufand  different 
ways,  in  order  to  give  them,  as  chance  may  direct, 
an  adaptation  to  local  maladies.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, namely,  that  when  Nature  has  determined  a 
certain  favour  in  any  vegetable,  fbe  repeats  it  all  over 
the  Earth  with  a variety  of  modifications,  which  da 
not  however  prevent  our  diftinguifhing  it’s  principal 
virtue.  Thus,  having  placed  the  cochlearia  (feurvy- 
grafs)  that  powerful  anti-fcorbutic,  even  on  the  foggy 
fhores  of  Spitzbergen,  the  has  repeated  the  favour 
and  the  medicinal  qualities  of  it,  in  the  crefles  of  our 
brooks,  in  the  garden  crefles,  in  the  nafturtium, 
which  is  a crcfs  of  the  rivers  of  Peru  ; in  a word,  in 
the  very  grains  of  the  papaya,  which  grows  in  humid 
places  of  the  Antilles  Iflands.  We  find  in  like  man- 
ner the  favour,  the  finell,  and  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  our  garlic,  in  the  woods,  the  barks,  and  the  mofles 
of  America.* 

* I muft  here  obferve  that  garlic,  the  fmell  of  which  is  fo  for- 
midable to  our  fine  ladies,  is  perhaps  the  moft  infallible  remedy  m 
. the 
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Thefc  coniiderations  induce  me  to  believe  that  the 
elementary  characters  of  plants,  and  their  entire  con- 
figuration, are  only  fecondary  means,  and  that  their 

principal 

the  World  againft  the  vapours,  and  all  the  nervous  di (orders  to 
which  women  are  fubjedt.  Of  this  I have  had  repeated  experience. 
Nay  Pliny  goes  fo  far  as  to  allure  us  that  it  is  a cure  for  the  epi- 
lepfy.  It  is  befides  an  antifeptic  ; and  every  plant  which  has  it  s 
fmell  has  alfo  the  fame  virtues.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  plants 
which  fmell  like  garlic,  ufually  grow  in  marfhy  places,  as  a re- 
medy provided  by  Nature  againft  the  putrid  emanations  thence 
exhaled.  Such  is,  among  others,  the  fcordium . Galen  relates, 
that  it’s  antifeptic  virtue  became  demonftrable  from  this,  that  after 
a battle,  the  dead  bodies  which  happened  to  be  in  contatt  with 
plants  of  the  fcordium,  were  (ound  to  be  in  a much  lefs  pu- 
trid (late  than  thofe  which  were  not  ; and  that  thofe  bodies  re- 
mained freth  and  found  chiefly  in  the  parts  which  adfually  touched 
the  plant.  But  the  experiment  which  the  Baron  Bujbequius  made 
with  it  upon  living  bodies,  is  (till  more  ftriking.  That  great 
Man,  on  his  return  from  the  firft  journey  which  he  made  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  was  attended  by  a numerous  retinue.  A Turk  of  his 
fuite  was  attacked  with  the  plague,  and  died.  His  companions 
refolutely  divided  his  fpoils  among  themfelves,  in  defiance  of  the 
remonftrances  of  the  Phyfician  of  Bujbequius , who  allured  them 
that  the  peflilence  would  thereby  be  immediately  communicated. 
In  fa6t,  a few  days  after,  the  fymptoms  of  that  dreadful  malady 
became  apparent  among  them. 

But  let  us  permit  the  intelligent  and  virtuous  AmbafTador  him- 
felf  to  give  an  account  of  the  confequences  of  this  alarming  event. 
“ The  day  after  our  departure  from  Adrianople,”  fays  he,  “ they 
“ all  came  to  him  (the  Phyfician)  with  a fad  and  dejedled  air, 
“ complaining  of  a violent  head-ach,  and  imploring  relief.  They 
“ were  perfectly  fenfible  that  they  were  atfedled  with  the  firft 
“ fymptoms  of  the  peftilence.  My  Phyfician  reprimanded  them 
“ feverely,  faying  he  was  aftonifhed  how  they  dared  to  apply  to 
“ him  for  a remedy  from  an  evil  of  which  he  had  forewarned 
**  them,  and  which  they  had  obftinately  perfifted  in  bringing  upon 
“ themfelves.  Not  however  that  he  intended  to  withhold  any 
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principal  chara&er  is  referable  to  the  nccefTities  of 
JXliin.  iuus,  m older  to  etlablifli  in  plants  an  order 
fimple  and  agreeable,  infiead  of  running  over  fucccf- 
fively  their  elementary,  vegetable,  animal,  and  human 
harmonies,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  invert  this 
order,  but  without  changing  it,  and  to  fct  out  with 
the  plants  which  prefent  to  Man  a fupply  for  his  firft 

“ affiftance  which  might  be  in  his  power.  On  the  contrary,  he 
“ became  extremely  uneafy  about  the  means  of  relieving  them  : 
“ But  where  was  the  poffibility  of  finding  medicine  on  a road 
“ frequently  fubjedted  to  a failure  of  the  moll  common  neceffaries 
“ of  life  ? Providence  became  our  only  refuge,  and  we  were 
ft  effectually  fuccoured  in  this  trying  hour.  I lhall  relate  in  what 
“ manner. 

“ it  was  my  cuftom,  on  our  arrival  at  the  different  halting-? 

places  on  the  road,  to  go  a walking  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  take 
“ a view  of  every  thing  curious.  That  day  I was  fo  fortunate  as 
“ to  bend  my  courfe  to  an  adjacent  meadow.  My  eye  happened 
“ to  catch  fight  of  a plant  with  which  I was  unacquainted  : 1 
“ picked  up  Come  of  it’s  leaves,  and  put  them  to  my  nofe  : they 
“ fmelled  of  garlic.  I handed  them  to  my  Phyfician,  afking  him 
“ if  he  knew  the  plant.  After  having  attentively  examined  it, 
“ he  replied  that  it  was  the  fcordium.-  He  lifted  up  his  hands 
“ to  Heaven,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  feafonable  relief 
“ wdiich  He  had  lent  us.  Pie  inffantly  gathered  a confiderable 
“ quantity,  put  it  into  a large  kettle,  and  boiled  it  thoroughly. 
“ Then,  calling  for  the  patients,  defired  them  to  take  courage, 
<£  and  without  the  lofs  of  a moment  made  them  drink  copiouily 
“ of  the  decodtion  of  that  plant,  with  a flight  infulion  of  the 
“ earth  of  Lemnos  : he-  then  had  them  well  warmed  and  put  to, 
“ bed,  defiling  them  not  to  go  to  fleep  till  thejr  had  fallen  into  a 
“ profufe  perforation,  with  which  they  exadtly  complied.  The 
“ next  day  they  felt  themfelves  greatly  relieved.  A fimilar  dole 
“ was  repeated,  and  the  whole  ended  in  a perfedt  cure.  Thus, 
“ through  the  goodnefs  of  God  we  efcaped  a death  which  flared 
“ us  immediately  in  the  face.”  (Letters  of  the  Baron  Bit/bequius, 
yol.  i.  pages  197  and  198.) 
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wants,  to  proceed  thence  to  the  ufe  which  animals 
derive  from  them,  and  to  conclude  with  the  fituations 
which  determine  their  varieties. 

This  order  may  be  followed  fo  much  the  more 
eafily,  that  the  firft  point  of  departure  is  fixed  by  the 
fmell  and  the  tafte.  The  teflimony  of  thefe  two  fenfes 
is  far  from  being  contemptible  ; for  they  affift  us  in 
afeertaining  the  intimate  qualities  of  plants,  much 
better  than  the  decompofitions  of  Chemiftry  ; it  may 
be  extended  to  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  inaf- 
much  as  there  is  not  a fmgle  genus  of  plants,  varied 
into  umbelliferous,  rofe-formed,  papilionaceous,  and 
the  reft,  but  what  prefentsfood  to  Man,  in  fome  part 
or  another  of  the  Globe.  The  ci perus  of  Ethiopia 
bears  at  it’s  root  bulbs  which  have  the  tafte  of  al- 
monds. That  which  in  Italy  is  called  Traji '■  produces 
bulbs  which  tafte  like  cheftnuts.*  We  have  found, 
in  America,  the  potatoe  in  the  clafs  of  Jolanci , which 
are  poifons.  It  is  a jaftnine  of  Arabia,  which  fupplies 
us  with  the  coffee-berry.  The  eglantine  with  us 
produces  berries  fit  only  for  the  ufe  of  birds ; but 
that  of  the  Land  of  Yeffo,  which  grows  there  among 
rocks  and  the  fhells  on  the  fea-fhore,  bears  cups  lb 
large  and  fo  nourifhing,  that  they  ferve  for.food  to  the 
inhabitants  of  thofc  fhores,  for  a confiderable  part  of 
the  year. I he  ferns'ofour  hills  are  Unproductive  ; 
but  there  grows  in  North- America  a fpecies  of  this 
piant,  called  Filix  baccifera , loaded  with  berries  which 

* See  tne  Catalogue  of  Garden-Plants  of  Boulogne,  by  Hyacinth 
jlmbrofmo. 

t C'onfult  Collection  of  Voyages  by  Thevcnot . 
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arc  very  good  to  eat  * The  tree  itfelf  of  the  Moluc- 
ca Iflands,  called  Libbi  by  the  inhabitants,  and  palm- 
fagoe  by  travellers,  is  in  the  judgment  of  our  Botanifts 
merely  a fern.  This  fern  contains  in  it’s  trunk  the 
fagoe,  a fubftance  lighter  and  more  delicate  than ' 
rice.  In  a word,  there  are  even  certain  fpecies  of 
fea-weed  which  the  Chinefe  eat  with  delight,  among 
others  thofe  which  compofe  the  nefts  of  a fpecies  of 
fwallow. 

By  difpofing  in  this  order  therefore  the  plants 
which  produce  the  principal  fubftftence  of  Man,  as 
the  grafles,  we  fhould  have,  firft,  for  our  own  country, 
the  wheat  of  ftrong  lands,  the  rye  of  the  fands,  the 
barley  of  the  rocks,  the  oats  of  humid  places,  the  buck- 
wheat of  rainy  declivities  ; and  for  other  climates  and 
expofures,  the  pannic,  the  millet,  the  maize,  the  Ca- 
nadian oats,  the  rice  of  Afia,  fome  fpecies  of  which 
thrive  in  dry  tituations  ; and  fo  of  the  reft. 

It  would  be  farther  ufeful  to  afcertain  on  the 
Globe  the  places  to  which  the  feveral  origin  of  each 
alimentary  plant  might  be  referred.  What  I have  to 
advance  on  this  fubjecft  may  be  conjedture  merely, 
but  it  appears  to  me  to  have  an  air  of  probability.  I 
am  of  opinion,  then,  that  Nature  has  placed  in  iflands 
the  fpecies  of  plants  which  are  moft  beautiful,  and 
beft  adapted  to  the  neccfiities  of  Man.  Firft,  iflands 
are  more  favourable  to  the  elementary  expanfions  of 
plants  than  the  interior  of  continents,  for  there  is  no 
one  but  what  enjoys  the  influences  of  all  the  ele- 
ments, being  completely  furrounded  by  the  winds 
and  the  feas,  and  frequently  in  it’s  interior  poflefiing 

* See  Father  Charlevoix,  his  Hiftcrv  of  New  France. 
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the  combined  advantages  of  plains,  of  fands,  of  lakes, 
of  rocks,  and  of  mountains.  An  ifland  is  a little 
world  in  epitome.  Secondly,  their  particular  tem- 
perature is  fo  varied,  that  you  find  fome  of  them  in 
all  the  principal  points  of  Longitude  and  Latitude, 
though  there  be  a confiderable  number  H ill  unknown 
to  us,  particularly  in  the  South-Seas.  Finally,  expe- 
rience demonflrates  that  there  is  not  a tingle  fruit- 
tree  in  Europe  but  what  becomes  more  beautiful  in 
fome  of  the  iflands  along  the  coaft,  than  in  the  Con- 
tinent. 

I have  fpoken  of  the  beauty  of  the  cheftnut-trecs 
of  Cortica  and  Sicily  : but  Pliny,  who  has  preferved 
to  us  the  origin  of  the  fruit-trees  which  were  in  Italy 
in  his  time,  informs  us,  that  motl  of  them  had  been 
imported  from  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  The 
walnut  came  from  Sardinia  ; the  vine,  the  fig-tree, 
the  olive,  and  many  other  fruit-trees,  were  natives 
of  the  other  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Nay  he 
obferves  that  the  olive-tree,  as  well  as  feveral  other 
plants,  thrive  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea.  All 
modern  travellers  confirm  thefe  obfervations.  Ta- 
vernier, who  had  fo  many  times  traverfed  the  Afiatic 
Continent,  afflires  us  that  no  olive-trees  are  to  be  feen 
beyond  Aleppo.  An  anonymous  Englifh  traveller, 
whom  I have  already  quoted  with  approbation,  po- 
fitively  afTerts  that  no  where  on  the  Continent  are 
there  to  be  found  fig-trees,  vines,  mulberries,  as  well 
as  many  other  fruit-trees,  once  to  be  compared,  either 
as  to  magnitude  or  fertility,  with  thofe  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, notwithstanding  the  carelefsnefs  and  indo- 
lence of  the  wretched  poffeflors.  To  thefe  I might 
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add  a great  many  other  vegetables,  which  thrive  only 
in  thofe  ifiands,  and  which  furnifh  to  the  commerce 
of  Europe,  gums,  mannas,  and  dye-ftufts.  The 
apple-tree,  fo  common  in  France,  produces  no  where 
fuch  fine  fruit,  and  of  fpecies  fo  varied,  as  on  the 
fhores  of  Normandy,  under  the  breath  of  the  fea- 
breeze  from  the  Weft.  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
fruit  which  was  propofed  as  the  prize  of  beauty  had, 
like  Venus  herfelf,  fome  favourite  ifle. 

If  we  carry  our  remarks  even  into  the  Torrid  Zone, 
we  fhall  find  that  it  is  neither  from  Afia,  nor  from 
Africa,  that  we  obtain  the  clove,  the  nutmeg,  the 
cinnamon,  the  pepper  of  the  beft  quality,  the  ben- 
zoin, the  fandal-wood,  the  fagoe,  and  many  others, 
but  from  the  Molucca  Ifiands,  or  from  thofe  which 
are  in  the  fame  feas.  The  cocoa-tree  attains  it’s  per- 
fed  beauty  only  in  the  Maldivia  Ifiands.  Nay  there 
are  in  the  archipelagos  of  thofe  Seas,  a great  number 
of  fruit-trees  deferibed  by  Damper  which  have  not 
yet  been  tranfplanted  into  the  Old  Continent ; fuch 
as  the  grape-tree.  The  double  cocoa  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  Sechelles  Ifiands.  The  ifiands  recently 
difeovered  in  the  South-Sea,  fuch  as  that  of  Otaheite, 
have  prefented  us  with  trees  hitherto  unknown,  as 
the  bread-fruit  and  the  mulberry-tree,  the  bark  of 
which  ferves  to  make  cloth.  As  much  may  be  faid 
of  the  vegetable  produdions  of  the  Ifiands  of  America 
relatively  to  their  Continent. 

Thefe  obfervations  might  be  extended  even  to  the 
very  birds  and  quadrupeds,  which  are  more  beauti- 
ful, and  of  fpecies  more  varied,  in  ifiands  than  any 
where  elfe.  The  elephants  held  in  higheft  eftimation 

in 
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in  Afia  are  thofe  of  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  In- 
dians believe  them  to  be  poflefled  of  fomething  di- 
vine ; nay  more,  they  allege  that  other  elephants  ac- 
knowledge this  fuperiority.  One  thing  is  certain, 
they  fetch  a higher  price  all  over  Atia  than  any 
others.  In  a word,  travellers  the  moft  worthy  of 
credit,  and  who  have  made  the  moll  accurate  obfer- 
vations,  as  the  Englifh  Damper , Father  du  Tertre , 
and  fome  others,  allure  us,  that  {here  is  not  a {hallow 
in  the  feas  lying  between  the  Tropics  but  what  is  dil- 
tinguifhed  by  fome  fort  of  bird,  of  crab,  of  turtle,  or 
of  filh,  which  is  no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  either  of 
fpecies  fo  varied,  or -in  fo  great  abundance.  I pre- 
fume that  Nature  has  thus  fcattered  her  choiceft  be- 
nefits over  the  iflands,  in  order  to  allure  men  thither, 
and  to  pervade  the  Earth.  Thefe  are  only  conjec- 
tures, I grant,  but  they  rarely  deceive  us  when  they 
are  founded  on  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature. 

The  fine!!  fpecies  of  corn,  therefore,  which  is 
wheat,  might  be  referred  to  Sicily,  where  in  fad  they 
pretend  it  was  originally  found.  Fable  has  immor- 
talized this  difeovery,  by  making  that  ifland  the  fcenc 
of  the  amours  of  Ceres  ; as  well  as  the  birth  ot  Bac- 
chus, in  the  Ifle  of  Naxos,  bccaufe  of  the  beauty  of 
it’s  vines.  This  much  is  certain,  that  corn  is  no 
where  indigenous  but  in  Sicily,  if  however  it  ftill  re- 

perpetuates  itfclf  there  fpontancoufly,  as  the  Ancients 
affirm. 

After  having  determined  in  the  fame  manner  the 
other  human  accommodations  of  the  grades  to  diffc- 
rentfituations  of  ground,  wemight  examine  the  grades 

which 
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which  exhibit  marked  relations  to  our  domedic  ani- 
mals, fuch  as  the  ox,  the  horfe,  the  flieep,  the  dog.  We 
might  characterize  them  by  the  names  of  thefe  animals 
We  fhould  have  the  gramen  bovinum,  equinum , ovinum, 
caninum.  The  different  fpecies  of  each  of  thefe  ge- 
nera, might  afterwards  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  names 
of  the  different  places  where  they  are  found  by  the 
feveral  animals;  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  among  rocks, 
on  fands,  on  mountains  ; fo  that  by  the  addition  of 
the  epithets,  fluviatile , fax  a tile,  arenofum , montanum , 
you  might  fupply  in  two  words,  all  the  verbole 
phrafeology  of  our  botanical  compofitions. 

We  might  apportion,  in  like  manner,  the  other 
graffes  to  the  different  quadrupeds  of  our  forefts,  as 
to  the  dag,  to  the  hare,  to  the  wild  boar,  and  fo  on. 
Thefe  firft  determinations  would  require  certain  ex- 
periments to  be  made  on  the  tades  of  animals,  but 
they  would  be  very  indruCtive,  and  highly  amufing. 
They  would  have  no  mixture  of  cruelty,  as  mod  of 
thofe  of  our  modern  phydcs  have,  by  which  the 
wretched  animal  is  dead  alive,  poifoned,  or  fuffo- 
cated,  in  order  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  it’s  pro- 
pendties.  Our  experiments  would  dudy  their  ap- 
petites only,  and  not  their  convuldons*  Beddes, 
there  are  a great  many  of  thofe  preferred  and  rejected 
plants  already  well  known  to  our  fhepherds.  One  of 
them  {hewed  me,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  a grami- 
neous plant  which  fattens  dicep  more  in  a fortnight, 
than  the  other  fpccies  can  do  in  two  months.  T.  he 
moment  too  that  the  animals  perceive  it,  they  run 
after  it  with  the  utmod  avidity.  Of  this  I have  been 
an  eye-witnefs.  I do  not  mean  however  to  affert  that 
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each  fpecics  of  animal  limits  it’s  appetite  to  a fingle 
fpecies  of  food.  It  is  quite  fufficient,  in  order  to 
eftablifh  the  order  which  I am  propofing,  that  each  of 
them  gives,  in  every  genus  of  plant,  a decided  pre- 
ference to  fome  one  fpecies  ; and  this  is  confirmed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  experience. 

The  great  clafs  of  the  gramineous  plants  being 
thus  apportioned  to  Man  and  animals,  other  plants 
would  prefent  ftill  greater  facility  in  their  appropri- 
ations, becaufe  they  are  much  lefs  numerous.  Of 
the  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  fpecies  of  plants,  enu- 
merated by  Selaftian  le  Vaillant  in  the  country  ad- 
jacent to  Paris,  there  are  more  than  a hundred  fa- 
milies, among  which  that  of  the  grafles  comprehends, 
for  it’s  fhare,  eighty-five  fpecies,  exclufive  of  twenty- 
fix  varieties,  and  our  different  forts  of  corns.  It  is 
the  mod  numerous  next  to  that  of  mufhrooms,  which 
contains  a hundred  and  ten  fpecies,  and  that  of 
moffes,  which  contains  eighty-fix.  Thus,  inftead  of 
the  fyftematic  claffification  of  botanic  Writers,  which 
gives  no  explanation  of  the  ufes  of  moft  of  the  vege- 
table parts,  which  frequently  confounds  plants  the 
moft  heterogeneous,  and  feparates  thofe  of  the  fame 
genus,  we  fhould  have  an  order  fimple,  eafy,  agree- 
able, and  of  an  infinite  extent,  which  paffing  from 
Man  to  animals,  to  vegetables,  and  to  the  elements, 
would  difeover  to  us  the  plants  which  ferve  to  our 
life,  and  to  that  of  other  fenfible  beings,  would  render 
to  each  of  them  it’s  elementary  relations,  to  each  fite 
on  the  Earth  it’s  vegetable  beauty,  and  would  re- 
plenifii  the  heart  of  Man  with  admiration  and  grati- 
tude. This  plan  appears  fo  much  the  more  con- 
formable 
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formable  to  that  of  Nature,  that  it  is  entirely  conv 
prehen  tied  in  the  benedidtion  which  it’s  Author  pro- 
nounced upon  our  firjft  parents,  faying  unto  them  :* 
“ Behold,  I have  given  unto  you  every  herb  bearing 
“ feed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  Earth,  and 
“ every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a tree  yield- 
“ ing  feed,  after  it's  kind:  to  you  it  fhall  be  for  meat : 
“ and  to  every  bead  of  the  Earth,  and  to  every  fowl 
<f  of  the  air,  and  to  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
“ upon  the  Earth,  wherein  there  is  life,  I have  given 
“ every  green  herb  for  meat.” 

This  benediction  is  not  confined,  as  far  as  Man  is 
concerned,  to  fome  primordial  fpecies  in  each  genus. 
It  is  extended  to  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  which 
converts  itfelf  into  aliment  fit  for  his  ufe  by  means  of 
the  domettic  animals.  Linrueus  has  prefented  to  them 
from  eight  to  nine  hundred  plants  which  Sweden  pro- 
duces, and  he  remarked  that  of  thefe,  the  cow  eats 
two  hundred  and  eighty-fix;  the  goat,  four  hundred 
fifty-eight ; the  fheep,  four  hundred  and  feventeen ; 
the  horfe,  two  hundred  and  feventy-eight ; the  hog, 
one  hundred  and  feven.  The  firft  animal  refufes  only 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  them  ; the  fecond* 
ninety-two;  the  third,  one  hundred  and  twelve;  the 
fourth,  two  hundred  and  feven ; the  fifth,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety.  In  thefe  enumerations  he  compre- 
hends only  the  plants  which  thofe  animals  eat  with 
avidity,  and  thofe  which  they  obftinatcly  rejedt.  The 
others  are  indifferent  to  them.  They  cat  them  when 
ncccflity  requires,  and  even  with  pleafurc,  when  they 
are  tender.  Not  one  of  them  goes  to  waftc.  Thofe 

* Gcneiis,  chap.  i.  ver.  20,  30. 
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which  are  rejected  by  fome  are  a high  delice  to  others. 
The  moil:  acrid,  and  even  the  mod:  venomous,  fcrve 
to  fatten  one. or  another.  The  goat  browfes  on  the 
ranunculus  of  the  meadow,  though  hot  as  pepper,  011 
the  tithymal  and  the  hemlock.  The  hog  devours  the 
horfe  tail  and  henbane.  . He  did  not  put  the  afs  to 
this  kind  of  proof,  for  that  animal  does  not  live  in 
Sweden,  nor  the  rein-deer,  which  fupplies  the  want 
of  him  to  fo  much  advantage  in  northern  regions, 
nor  the  other  domeftic  animals,  fuch  as  the  duck, 
the  goofe,  the  hen,  the  pigeon,  the  cat,  and  the 
dog. 

All  thefe  animals  united,  feem  deftined  to  convert 
to  our  advantage  every  thing  that  vegetates,  by  means 
of  their  univerfal  appetites,  .and  efpecially  by  that  in- 
explicable infiinCt  of  domefticity  which  attaches  them 
to  Man;  whereas  no  art  can  communicate  it  either 
to  that  timid  animal  the  deer,  nor  even  to  fome  of 
the  fmaller  birds,  which  feek  to  live  under  our  pro- 
tection, fuch  as  the  fwallow,  who  builds  her  neft  in 
our  houfes.  Nature  has  bellowed  this  infiindt  of 
fociability  with  Man  only  on  thofe  whofe  fervices 
might  be  iffeful  to  him  at  all  feafons ; and  fhc  has 
given  them  a configuration  wonderfully  adapted  to 
the  different  afpeCts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

I fay  nothing  of  the  camel  of  the  Arabia^  which 
can  travel  under  a load  for  feveral  days  together  with- 
out drinking,  in  traverfing  the  burning  fands  of 
Zara  ; nor  of  the  rein-deer  of  the  Laplander,  whofe 
deeply-cleft  hoof  can  fatten,  and  run  along,  on  the 
furface  of  the  fnow;  nor  of  the  rhinoceros  of  the 

Siamefe  and  of  the  Pcguan,  who  with  the  folds  of  his 
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tkin,  which  he  can  diftend  at  plcafure,  is  able  to  dil- 
engage  himfelf  out  of  the  marfhy  grounds  of  Siriam; 
nor  of  the  Afiatic  elephant,  whofe  foot  divided  into 
five  ergots  is  fo  fure  on  the  fteep  mountains  of  the 
Torrid  Zone;  nor  of  the  lama  of  Peru,  who  with  his 
forked  feet  fcrambles  over  the  rocky  heights  of  the 
Cordeliers.  Every • extraordinary  fituation  is  main- 
taining; for  Man  a ufeful  and  commodious  fervant. 

But  without  removing  from  our  own  hamlets,  the 
fingle-hoofed  horfe  paftures  in  the  plains,  the  ponder- 
ous cow  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  the  bounding 
fheep  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  the  fcrambling  goat 
on  the  tides  of  the  rocks  ; the  hog,  furnifhed  with  a 
pfobofcis,  rakes  up  the  morafs  from  the  bottom  ; the 
goofe  and  the  duck  feed  on  the  fluviatic  plants  ; the 
hen  picks  up  every  grain  that  was  fcattered  about  and 
in  danger  of  being  loft  in  the  field  ; the  four-winged 
bee  collects  a tribute  from  the  fmall  dtift  of  the 
fiowers ; and  the  rapid  pigeon  haftens  to  fave  from 
lofs  the  grains  which  the  winds  had  conveyed  to  in- 
acceftible  rocks.  All  thefe  animals,  after  having  oc- 
cupied through  the  day  the  various  fites  of  vegetation, 
return  in  the  evening  to  the  habitation  of  Man,  with 
bleatings,  with  murmurings,  with  cries  of  joy,  bring- 
ing back  to  him  the  delicious  produce  of  the  vegeta- 
ble creation,  transformed  by  a procefs  altogether  in- 
conceivable into  honey,  into  milk,  into  buttei,  into 
eggs,  and  into  cream. 

I take  delight  in  reprefenting  to  myfelf  thofe  early 
ages  of  the  World  when  men  travelled  over  the  face 
of  the  Earth,  attended  by  their  flocks  and  herds, 
laying  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  under  contri- 
bution. 
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bution.  The  Sun  going  before  them  in  the  Spring 
invited  them. to  advance  to  the  fartheft  extremities  of 
the  Norths  and  to  return  with  Autumn  bringing  up 
his  train.  His  annual  courfe  in  the  Heavens  feems 
to  be  regulated  by  the  progrefs  of  Man  over  the 
Earth.  While  the  Orb  of  Day  is  advancing  from  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  to  that  of  Cancer,  a traveller  de- 
parting on  foot  from  the  Torrid  Zone  may  arrive  on 
the  thores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  return  thence 
into  the  Temperate  Zone  when  the  Sun  traces  back> 
Ward  his  progrefs,  at  the  rate'  of  only  four,  or  at  moil 
five  leagues  a day,  without  being  incommoded  the 
whole  journey  through  with  either  the  fultry  heat  of 
Summer,  or  the  freft  of  Winter.  It  is  by  regulating 
themfelves  according  to  the  annual  courfe  of  the  Sun 
that  certain  Tartar-hordes  Hill  travel. 

What  a fpedtacle  muft  the  virgin  Earth  have  pre-^ 
fented  to  it’s  firft  inhabitants,  while  every  thing  was 
as  yet  in  it’s  place,  and  Nature  not  yet  degraded  by 
the  injudicious  labours,  or  the  defperate  madnefs  of 
Man  ! I fuppofe  them  taking  their  departure  from  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  that  land  which  is  the  cradle  of 
the  Human  Race,  on  a progrefs  northward.  They 
firft  crofted  the  lofty  mountains  of  Bember,  con- 
tinually covered  with  fnow,  which  like  a rampart  en- 
compafs  the  happy  land  of  Cachemire,  and  feparate  it 
from  the  burning  kingdom  of  Labor.*  They  pre^ 
fented  themfelves  to  their  eyes  like  vaft  amphitheatres 
of  verdure,  clothed,  to  the  South,  with  all  the  vegeta^ 
bles  of  India,  and  to  the  North,  with  all  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope. ft  hey  defeended  into  the  vaft  bafon  which 
* ConMt  Bernier's  Defcription  of  the  Mogul  Country. 
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contains  them,  and  there  they  beheld  a part  of  the 
fruit-trees  which  were  deftined  one  day  to  enrich  our 
orchards.  The  apricots  of  Media,  and  the  peach- 
trees  of  Perfia  fkirted,  with  their  bloffoming  boughs, 
the  lakes,  and  the  brooks  of  living  water  which  bedew 
their  roots.  On  leaving  the  ever-grecn  valleys  of 
Cachemirc,  they  quickly  penetrated  into  the  forefis 
of  Europe,  and  went  to  repofe  under  the  foliage  of 
the  ftatcly  beech  and  tufted  elm,  which  had  as  yet 
fhaded  only  the  loves  of  the  feathered  race,  and 
which  no  Poet  bad  hitherto  fung.  They  eroded  the 
boundlefs  meadows  which  are  walked  by  the  Irtis, 
rcfemblisg  Oceans  of  verdure,  here  and  there  di- 
verlified  with  long  beds  of  yellow  lilies,  with  ftripes 
ofginzeng,  and  tufts  of  broad-leaved  rhubarb.  Fol- 
lowing the  track  of  it’s  current,  they  plunged  into 
the  forelts  of  the  North,  under  the  majeftic  branches 
of  the  fir,  and  the  moving  foliage  of  the  birch. 

What  finding  valleys  opened  to  their  view  along 
the  rivers  fide,  and  invited  them  to  deviate  from  the 
road,  by  promifing  them  objects  ftill  more  lovely  ! 
What  hills  enamelled  with  unknown  flowers,  and 
crowmed  with  ancient  and  venerable  trees,  endea- 
voured to  perfiiade  them  to  proceed  no  farther ! 
Arrived  on  the  fhores  of  the  Icy  Sea  a new  order  of 
things  arofe  to  view.  There  was  now  no  more  night. 
The  Sun  encompaflcd  the  Horizon  round  and  round ; 
and  the  mifls,  difperfed  through  the  air,  repeated  on 
different  planes  the  lullre  of  his  rays  in  rainbows  of 
purple,  and  parhelions  ol  dazzling  radiance.  But  if 
the  magnificence  ol  the  Heavens  was  multiplied,  de- 
flation covered  the  lace  ol  the  Earth,  ffhe  Ocean 

was 
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was 'hoary  with  mountains  of  floating  ice,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Horizon  like  towers  and  cities  in  ruin  ; 
and  on  the  land,  nothing  was  to  be  feen,  in  place  of 
groves,  but  a wretched  fhrubbery  blaffed  by  the 
winds,  and  inftead  of  verdant  meads  rocks  clothed 
with  mofs.  The  flocks  which  had  accompanied  them 
muff  there  undoubtedly  have  perifhed ; but  even  there 
Nature  had  ftill  made  provifion  for  the  neceffities  of 
Man.  Thofe  fhorcs  were  compofed  of  mafly  beds  of 
coal.#  The  feas  fwarmed  with  fifhes,  and  the  lakes 
with  fowls.  They  muff  find  among  the  animal  tribes 
fervants  and  affiftants:  the  rein-deer  appeared  in  the 
'middle  of  the  mofles  : the  prefented  to  thofe  wander- 
ing families  the  fervices  of  the  horfe  in  her  agility, 
the  fleece  of  the  fheep  in  her  fur ; and  flic  wing  them, 
like  the  cow,  her  four  teats,  and  but  one  nurfling, 
flie  feemed  to  tell  them  that  flic  was  deftined  like  her 
to  fhare  her  milk  with  mothers  opprefTed  by  a too 
numerous  offspring. 

But  the  Eaft  m-ufl  have  been  the  part  of  the  Globe 
which  fir  ft  attradkd  the  attention  of  Mankind.  That 
place  of  the  Horizon  where  the  Sun  arifes  undoubt- 
edly fixed  their  wondering  eyes,  at  a period  when  no 
fyftem  had  intorpofed  to  regulate  opinion.  On  feeing 
that  great  Luminary  arifing  from  day  to  day,  in  the 
fame  quarter  of  the  Heavens,  they  muff  have  been 
perfuaded  that  he  there  had  a fixed  habitation,  and 
that  he  had  another  where  he  fet,  as  a place  of  reft. 
Such  imaginations,  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of 
their  eyes,  were,  it  mufl  be  admitted,  natural  to  men 
deftitute  of  experience,  who  had  attempted  to  ere<5t 
* Profcffor  Gmelin  s Journey  to  Siberia. 

T 3 a tower 
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a tower  which  thould  reach  to  Heaven,  and  who  even 
jri  the  illumination  of  more  lcicntific  ages  believed, 
as  a point  of  religion,  that  the  Sun  was  drawn  about 
in  a chariot  by  horfes,  and  retired  every  evening  to 
repofe  in  the  arms  of  Thetis.  I prefume  they  would 
be  determined  to  go  in  queft  of  him  rather  toward 
the  Eaft  than  toward  the  Weft,  under  the  perfuafion 
that  they  would  greatly  abridge  their  labour  by  ad- 
vancing to  meet  him, 

It  muft  have  been  this  conviction,  I am  difpofed  to 
think,  which  left  the  Weft,  for  a long  time,  in  a de- 
ferted  {late,  under  the  very  fame  Latitudes  which  in 
the  Eaft  were  fwarming  with  inhabitants,  and  which 
fir  ft  fent  men  in  crowds  toward  the  eaftern  part  of  our 
Continent,  where  the  earlieft  and  moft  populous  Em-r 
pire  of  the  World,  that  of  China,  was  formed.  What 
confirms  me  farther  in  the  belief  that  the  firft  men  . 
■who  advanced  toward  the  Eaft  were  engaged  in  this 
refearch,  and  were  in  hafte  to  reach  their  objeCt,  is 
this,  that  having  taken  their  departure  from  India, 
the  cradle  of  the  Human  Race,  like  the  founders  of 
other  Nations,  they  did  not  like  them  people  the 
Earth  progreffiyely,  as  Pcrfia,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Gaul  were  fucceflively,  in  a w7efterly  direction  ; but 
leaving  defert  the  vaft  and  fertile  countries  of  Siam, 
of  Cocbinchina,  and  of  Tonquin,  which  are  to  this 
day  half  barbarous  and  uninhabited,  they  never  gave 
up  the  purfuit  till  they  were  flopped  by  the  Eaftern 
Ocean  ; and  they  gave  to  the  iflands  which  they  per- 
ceived at  a diftancc,  and  on  which  they  did  not  for  a 
long  time  acquire  the  fkill  to  land,  the  name  of 
Qepuen,  which  we  have  transformed  into  Japan,  and 
, whiefi 
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which  in  the  Chinefe  language  fignifies,  birth  of  the 
Sun. 

Father  Kircher  * allures  us,  that  when'  the  firlt 
Jefuit  Aftronomers  arrived  in  China,  and  there  re- 
formed the  Calendar,  the  Chinefe  believed  the  Sun 
and  the  Moon  to  be  no  bigger  than  they  appear  to 
the  eye  ; that  on  fetting  they  retired  to  a deep  cave, 
from  which  they  iflbed  next  day  at  the  time  of  riling; 
and,  finally,  that  the  Earth  was  a plane  and  fmooth 
furface.  Tacitus , who  has  written  Hi  dory  with  fuch 
profound  judgment,  does  not  deem  it  to  be  beneath 
him,  in  that  of  Germany,  to  relate  the  traditions  of 
the  weftern  Nations,  who  affirmed  that  toward  the 
North-weft  was  the  place  where  the  Sun  went  to  bed, 
and  that  they  could  hear  the  noife  which  he  made  on 
plunging  into  the  waves. 

It  was  from  the  quarter  of  the  Ead,  then,  that  the 
Orb  of  Day  firfl  attracted  the  curiofity  of  Mankind. 
There  were  likewife  tribes  which  dire  died  their  courfe 
toward  that  point  of  the  Globe,  taking  their  depar- 
ture from  the  fouthern  part  of  India.  Thefe  advanced 
along  the  peninfula  of  Malacca  ; and  familiarized 
with  the  Sea,  which  they  coaded  mod  of  the  way, 
they  were  induced  to  form  the  refolution  of  availing 
themfelves  of  the  united  accommodation  which  the 
two  elements  prefent  to  travellers,  by  navigating  from 
idand  to  ifland.  They  thus  pervaded  that  vad  belt 
of  iflands,  which  Nature  has  thrown  into  the  Torrid 
Zone,  like  a bridge  interfered  by  canals,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  communication  of  the  two  Worlds. 
When  retarded  by  tempeds  or  contrary  winds,  they 

* See  China  illuftrated,  chap.  ix. 
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drew  their  barks  afliore,  cad  a few  feeds  into  the 
ground,  reaped  the  crop,  and  deferred  their  re-em- 
barkation till  fairer  weather,  and  a fcafon  more  fa- 
vourable, encouraged  them  to  venture  to  fea  again. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  early  mariners  performed  their 
voyages,  and  that  the  Phenicians,  employed  by  Necfio 
King  of  Egypt,  made  the  circuit  of  Africa  in  three 
years,  departing  by  way  of  the  Red-Sea,  and  return- 
ing by  the  Mediterranean,  according  to  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Herodotus* 

The  firft  Navigators,  when  they  no  longer  faw 
iflands  in  the  Plorizon,  paid  attention  to  the  feeds 
which  the  Sea  call  upon  the  fhore  of  thofe  where  they 
were,  and  to  the  flight  of  the  birds  which  were  with- 
drawing from  it.  On  the  faith  of  thefe  indications, 
they  directed  their  courfe  toward  lands  which  they 
had  never  yet  feen.  Thus  were  difeovered  the  im- 
menfe  Archipelago  of  the  Moluccas,  the  Iflands  of 
Guam,  of  Quiros,  of  the  Society,  and  undoubtedly 
many  others  which  are  ftill  unknowm  to  us.  There 
was  not  one  but  what  invited  them  to  land,  by 
prefenting  fome  attractive  accommodation.  Some 
ftretched  out  along  the  waves  *1  ike  Nereids,  poured 
from  their  urns  rills  of  frefn  water  into  the  Sea : it 
was  thus  that  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez,  with  it’s 
rocks  and  cafcades,  prefented  itfelf  to  Admiral  Anjou 
in  the  midft  of  the  South-Sea.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  fame  Ocean,  having  their  centres  funk, 
and  their  extremities  elevated,  and  crowned  with  co- 
coa-trecs,  offered  to  their  canoes  bafons  at  all  feafons 
tranquil,  f. vanning  with  fifhes  and  lea-fowls  : fnch  is 

* Herodotus,  book  iv, 
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that  known  by  the  name  of  JVoeJlerland , or  the  Land 
of  Water,  difeovered  by  the  Dutch  Navigator  Schouten. 
Others,  in  the  morning,  appeared  to  them  in  the 
bofom  of  the  azure  main,  all  over  irradiated  with  the 
light  of  the  Sun,  as  that  one  of  the  fame  Archipelago 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Aurora •.  Some  announced 
themfelves  in  the  darknefs  of  night  by  the  flames 
of  a volcano,  as  a pharos  blazing  aloft  amidft  the 
waters,  or  by  the  odoriferous  emanations  of  their 
perfumes. 

There  was  not  one  of  them  of  which  the  woods, 
the  hills,  and  the  clowns,  did  not  maintain  fome  ani- 
mal, naturally  familiar  and  gentle,  but  which  becomes 
favage  only  from  the  cruel  experience  which  it  ac- 
quires of  Man.  They  faw  fluttering  around  them, 
as  they  difembarked  on  their  ftrands,  the  fllkcn- 
winged  birds  of  paradife,  the  blue  pigeons,  the  caca- 
toes  all  over  white,  the  lauris  all  red.  Every  new 
ifland  tendered  them  fome  new  prefent ; crabs,  fi flies, 
fhells,  pearl-oyfters,  lobflers,  turtles,  ambergris  ; but 
the  mofl  agreeable,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  the  vege- 
tables. Sumatra  difplayed  on  her  fhores,  the  pepper 
plant ; Banda,  the  nutmeg ; Amboyna,  the  clove ; 
Ceram,  the  palm-fagoe  ; Flores,  the  benzoin  and  fan- 
dalvvood  ; New-Guinea,  groves  of  cocoa-trees  ; Ota- 
heite,  the  bread-fruit.  Every  ifland  arofe  in  the 
midfl  of  the  Sea  like  a vafe  which  fupported  a pre- 
cious vegetable.  When  they  difeovered  a tree  laden 
with  unknown  fruit,  they  gathered  fome  branches  of 
it,  and  ran  to  meet  their  companions  with  fhouts  of 

joy,  exhibiting  to  them  this  new  benefit  bellowed  by 
Nature. 


From 
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From  thofe  early  voyages,  and  from  tbofe  ancient 
cufloms  it  is,  that  there  has  been  diffufed  over  all 
Nations,  the  pra&ice  of  confulting  the  flight  of  birds 
before  engaging  in  any  enterprize,  and  that  of  going 
to  meet  ftrangers  with  the  branch  of  a tree  in  the 
hand,  in  token  of  peace,  and  of  joy  at  fight  of  a pre- 
lent from  Heaven.  Thefe  cufloms  flill  elsufl:  among 
the  ifianders  of  the  South-Sea,  and  among  the  free 
tribes  of  America.  But  not  fruit-trees  alone  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  firfi;  Men.  If  fome  heroic  aCtion, 
or  fome  irreparable  difafter,  had  excited  admiration, 
or  infpired  regret,  the  tree  adjoining  was  ennobled 
by  it.  They  preferred  it,  with  thofe  fruits  of  virtue 
or  of  love,  to  luch  as  produced  food  or  perfume. 
Thus  in  the  iflands  of  Greece  and  of  Italy,  the  laurel 
became  the  fymbol  of  triumph,  and  the  cyprefs  that 
of  eternal  forrow.  The  oak  fupplied  crowds  of  un- 
decaying honour  to  the  well-deferving  citizen,  and 
Ample  grades  decorated  the  brows  of  the  men  who 
had  faved  their  Country.  O Romans  ! ye  were  a 
people  worthy  of  the  Empire  of  the  World,  in  that 
you  opened  to  every  one  of  your  fubje&s  the  career  of 
virtuous  exertion,  and  culled  the  moft  common  plants 
of  the  field  to  ferve  as  the  badge  of  immortal  glory, 
that  a crown  for  the  head  of  virtue  might  be  found, 
on  every  fpot  of  the  Globe. 

From  fimilar  attractions  it  was,  that  from  ifland  to 
ifland  the  Nations  of  Afia  made  their  way  to  the  New 
World,  where  they  landed  on  the  fhores  of  Peru.  Thi- 
ther they  carried  the  name  of  children  of  that  Sun 
whom  they  were  purfuing.  This  brilliant  chimera 

emboldened  them  to  attempt  the  paflage  to  America. 

It 
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It  was  not  diffipated  till  they  reached  the  fhores  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  : but  it  diffufed  itfelf  over  the 
whole  Continent,  where  mod  of  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Nations  dill  afliime  the  title  of  Children  of  the  Sun.* 

Mankind, 

* I do  not  mean  to  affirm,  however,  that  America  was  peopled 
only  from  the  iflands  of  the  South-Sea.  I believe  that  a paffage 
was  opened  into  it  likewjfe  by  the  North  of  Afia  and  of  Europe. 
Nature  always  prefents  to  Mankind  different  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  fame  end.  But  the  principal  population  of  the  New 
World  came  from  the  iflands  of  the  South-Sea.  This  I am  able 
to' prove  by  a multitude  of  monuments  ftill  exifting,  and  to  the 
, moft  remarkable  of  which  I {hall  confine  myfelf.  It  is  demon- 
ftrated  then  by  the  worfhip  of  the  Sun,  eftablifhed  in  India,  in  the 
iflands  of  the  South-Sea,  and  in  Peru,  as  well  as  by  the  title  of 
Suns,  or  Children  of  the  Sun,  affumed  by  many  families  of  thofe 
countries  ; by  the  traditions  of  the  Caraibs  fcattered  over  the  An- 
tilles, and  in  Brafil,  who  give  themfelves  out  as  originally  from  Peru ; 
by  the  very  eftablifhment  of  the  Monarchy  of  Peru,  as  well  as  that 
of  Mexico,  fituated  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  America,  which  looks 
toward  the  iflands  of  the  South-Sea,  and  by  the  populoufnefs  of 
their  Nations,  which  were  much  more  confiderable,  and  more 
polifhed  than  thofe  which  inhabited  the  eaftem'  coafts,  which 
fuppofes  the  former  to  be  of  a much  higher  antiquity ; by  the 
prodigious  diffufion  of  the  Otaheitan  language,  the  different  dia- 
lects of  which  are  fpread  over  moft  of  the  iflands  of  the  South- 
Sea,  and  of  which  words  innumerable  are  to  be  found  in  the 
language  of  Peru,  as  has  lately  been  proved  by  a gentleman  of 
great  learning,  and  even  in  that  of  the  Malays  in  Afia,  l’ome  of 
which  I myfelf  was  able  to  diftinguifli,  particularly  the  word 
mate  which  fignifies  to  kill;  by  the  practices  common  and  pecu- 
liar to  the  Nations  of  the  Peninfula  of  Malacca,  of  the  iflands  of 
Afia,  of  thofe  of  the  South-Sea  and  of  Brafil,  which  are  not  the 
infpiration  of  Nature,  fuch  as  that  of  making  fermented  and  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  of  chewing  herbs  and  roots  ; by  the  chan- 
nels ol  the  commerce  of  antiquity  which  flowed  in  this  direction, 
fuch  as  that  of  gold,  which  was  very  common  in  Arabia  and  in 
the  Indies,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  though  there  be  very  few 
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Mankind,  encompaftcd  with  fo  many  bleffings, 
continues  to  be  wretched.  There  is  not  a tingle  ge- 
rms of  animal  but  what  iives  in  abundance  and  liberty, 

the 


mines  of  that  metal  in  Afia  ; but  above  all,  by  the  trade  of  eme- 
ralds, which  muft  have  run  in  that  track  from  remote  antiquity, 
in  order  to  reach  the  Old  Continent,  where  no  mine,  of  that  gem  is 
to  be.  found.  Hear  what  is  faid  on  this  fubjedtby  Tavernier,  who 
is  worthy  of  credit  when  he  fpealcs  of  the  commerce  of  Afia,  efpe- 
cially  as  it  relates  to  jewels.  “ It  is  an  error  of  long  ftanding,” 
fays  he,  “ which  many  perfons  have  fallen  into,  to  believe  that 
“ the  emerald  was  found  originally  in  the  Kail.  Moft  jewellers,' 
“ on  firft  looking  at  a high-coloured  emerald,  are  accuftomed  to 
4‘  fay,  this  is  an  Oriental  emerald.  But  they  are  miftaken,  for  I 
“ am  well  allured,  that  the  Eall  never  produced  one,  either  on 
4(  the  Continent,  or  in  it’s  iflands.  I have  made  accurate  enquiries 
“ into  this,  in  all  the  voyages  I made.”  He  had  travelled  fix 
times  by  land  through  India.  Hence  it  muft  be  concluded,  that 
the  fo  highly  valued  emeralds  of  the  ancients,  came  to  them  from 
America,  through  the  illands  of  the  South-Sea,  through  thofe  of 
Alia,  through  India,  the  Red  Sea,  and,  finally,  through  Egypt, 
from  whence  they  had  them. 

To  this  may  be  objedled  the  difficulty  of  navigating  againft  the 
regular  eafterly  winds,  in  order  to  pafs  from  Afia  to  America, 
under  the  Torrid  Zone  ; but,  relatively  to  this  fubjedl,  I fliall  re- 
peat, that  the  regular  winds  do  not  blow  there  from  the  Eaft,  but 
from  the  North-eaft  and  South-eaft,  and  depend  fo  much  the  more 


on  the  two  Poles,  the  nearer  you  approach  toward  the  Line.  4 his 
oblique  direction  of  the  wind  was  fufficient  for  perfons  who  navi- 
gated from  ifland  to  Ifland,  and  who  had  contrived  barks  the  leaft 


liable  to  defledtion,  fuch  as  the  double  pros  ot  the  Ifles  of  Guam, 
the  dorm  of  which  feems  to  have  been  preferred  in  the  double  balfes 


of  the  coaft  of  Peru.  Scbouten  found  one  of  thefe  double  pros 
failing  more  than  fix  hundred  leagues  from  the  Ifland  ot  Guam  to- 
ward America.  Befides,  it  appears  likewife  that  the  South-Sea 
Las  it’s  monlbons,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  obferved.  Hear 
the  remarks  made,  on  the  variation  of  thofe  winds,  by  an  anony- 
mous Englifh  Navigator,  who  failed  round  the  World,  with  Sir 
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the  greatefl  part  without  labour,  all  at  peace  with 
their  fpecies,  all  united  to  the  objedts  of  their  choice, 
and  enjoying  the  felicity  of  re-perpetuating  themfclves 

by 

t v 

Jofepb  Banks  and  Mr.  Solander,  in  the  years  1763,  1769,  1770,  and 
1771,  page  83.  “ The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  trade  with  thofe 

*C  of  the  adjacent  iflands  which  lie  to  the  eaftward,  and  which  we 
“ had  difeovered  on  our  paflage.  During  three  months  of  the 
“ year,  the  winds  which  blow  from  the  Weft  quarter  are  very  fa- 
“ vourable  to  them  for  carrying  on  this  traffic.”  Admiral  Jnfon 
likewife  met  with  winds  from  the  Weft,  in  thofe  Latitudes,  which 
retarded  him. 

Certain  Philofophers  explain  the  correfpondencies  to  be  found 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  and  thofe  of  Continents,  by 
fuppofing  iflands  to  be  lands  once  united  to  the  Continent,  but 
now  fwallowed  up  by  the  Ocean,  the  fummit  only,  and  a few  of 
the  inhabitants  upon  it,  remaining  above  the  water.  But  enough 
has  been  already  laid  in  this  Work,  to  evince  that  maritime  iflands 
are  not  fragments  feparated  from  the  Continent,  and  that  they  have 
mountains,  peaks,  lakes,  hills,  proportionable  to  their  extent, 
and  direfted  to  the  regular  winds  which  blow  over  their  fens. 
They  have  vegetables  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  which  no  where 
elfe  attain  the  fame  degree  of  beauty.  Farther,  had  thofe  iflands 
formerly  conftituted  part  of  our  Continent,  we  fhould  find  in  them 
all  thofe  of  our  quadrupeds  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  cli- 
mates ; there  were  no  rats  nor  mice  in  America,  and  in  the  An- 
tilles, previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  if  we  may  believe 
the  teftimony  of  the  Spanifli  Hiftorian  Herrera , and  of  Father  Ju 
Tertre.  W c fhould  likewife  have  found  in  them  the  ox,  the  als, 
the  camel,  the  horfe,  but  they  contained  none  of  thefe  animals  ; 
but  plenty  of  our  common  poultry,  ducks,  dogs,  fwine,  as  well  as 
among  the  Blunders  of  the  South-Sea,  who  thenrfeLve6  had  no 
other  of  our  domeftic  animals.  It  is  obvious  that  the  firft  animals, 
iuch  as  the  horfe  and  the  cow,  being  of  a bulk  and  weight  too 
confiderable,  could  not  poffibly,  be  their  utility  ever  fo  great, 
crofs  the  feas  in  the  fmall  canoes  of  the  early  Navigators,  who  on 
the  other  hand  would  have  been  very  careful  not  to  transport  with 
them  fuch  vermin  as  rats  and  mice. 


Finally, 
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by  their  families  ; whereas  more  than  the  half  of  Man-* 
kind  is  doomed  to  celibacy.  The  other  half  curfcs 
the  bands  which  have  matched  him.  The  greater 
part  tremble  at  the  thought  of  rearing  a progeny, 
under  the  apprehcnfion  of  being  incapable  to  find 
fubfiftence  for  them.  The  greater  part,  in  order  to 
procure  fubfiftence  for  themfelves,  are  fubjecfted  to 
painful  labours,  and  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
flaves  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Whole  Nations  are 
expofed  to  perifh  by  famine  : others,  deflitute  of  ter- 
ritory, are  piled  a-top  of  each  other,  while  the  gfeateft 
part  of  the  Globe  is  a wildernefs. 

There  are  many  lands  which  never  have  been  cul- 
tivated ; but  there  is  not  one;  known  to  Europeans* 
which  has  not  been  polluted  with  human  blood.  The 
very  folitudes  of  the  Ocean  gulp  down  into  their 
abyftes  veffels  filled  with  men,  funk  to  the  bottom  by 
the  hands  of  men.  In  cities,  to  all  appearance  fo 
flourifhing  by  their  arts  and  their  monuments,  pride 
and  craft,  fuperftition  and  impiety,  violence  and  per- 

Finally,  let  us  revert  to  the  general  Laws  of  Nature.  If  all  the 
iflands  of  the  South-Sea  once  formed  a Continent,  there  mud 
have  been  no  fca,  then,  in  the  fpace  which  they  occupy.  Now 
it  is  indubitably  certain,  that  were  you,  at  this  day,  to  take  away 
from  around  them,  the  Ocean  by  which  they  are  encompalled, 
and  the  regular  winds  which  blow  oVer  it,  you  would  blaft  them 
with  fterility.  The  iflands  of  the  South-Sea  form,  between  Alia 
and  America,  a real  bridge  of  communication,  with  a few  arches 
alone  of  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  of  which  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  difeover  the  reft,  from  the  other  harmonies  of  the 
Globe.  But  here  I reftrain  my  conje&ares  on  this  fubje<5t.  I 
have  faid  enough  to  prove,  that  the  fame  hand  which  has  covered 
the  Earth  with  plants  and  animals  for  the  fervice  of  Man,  has  not 
neglc&cd  the  different  parts' of  his  habitation. 
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fidy,  are  in  a Hate  of  inceffant  Warfare,  and  keep  the 
wretched  inhabitants  in  perpetual  alarm.  The  more 
that  fociety  is  polifhed  in  them,  the  more  numerous 
and  cruel  are  the  evils  which  opprefs  them.  Is  the 
induftry  of  Man  there  molt  exerted,  only  becaufe  he  is 
there  molt  mifcrable  ? Why  fhould  the  Empire  of  the 
Globe  have  been  conferred  orrthe  fingle  animal  w'hich 
had  not  the  government  of  it’s  own  paffions  ? How 
comes  it  that  Man,  feeble  and  tranfitory,  fhould  be 
animated  by  paffions  at  once  ferocious  and  generous, 
defpicable  and  immortal  ? How  is  it  that,  born  with- 
out inffinCt,  he  fhould  have  been  able  to  acquire  fuch 
various  knowledge  ? He  has  happily  imitated  all  the 
arts  of  Nature,  except  that  of  being  happy.  All  the 
traditions  of  the  Human  Race  have  preferved  the 
origin  of  thefe  ftrange  contradictions  ; but  Religion 
alone  unfolds  to  us  the  caufe  of  them.  She  informs 
us  that  Man  is  of  a different  order  from  the  reft  of 
animals ; that  his  reafon  perverted  has  given  offence 
to  the  Author  of  the  Univerfe ; that  as  a juft  pu- 
nifhment,  he  has  been  left  to  the  direction  of  his 
own  underftanding ; that  he  is  capable  of  forming 
his  reafon  only  by  the  ftudy  of  univerfal  reafon,  dis- 
played in  the  Works  of  Nature,  and  in  the  hopes 
which  virtue  infpires ; that  by  fuch  means  alone  he 
can  be  enabled  to  rife  above  the  animal,  beneath  the 
level  of  which  he  is  funk,  and  to  re-afcend,  ftep  by 
ftep,  along  thefteepy  declivity  of  the  celeftial  moun- 
tain from  which  he^  has  been  precipitated. 

Elappy  is  he  in  thefe  days,  who  inflead  of  rambling 
over  the  World,  can  live  remote  from  Mankind  1 
Happy  the  man  who  knows  nothing  beyond  the  cir- 
cumference 
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cumfcrence  of  his  own  Horizon,  and  to  whom  even 
the  next  village  is  art  unknown  land  ! He  has  not 
placed  his  affedions  on  objeds  which  he  mull  never 
more  behold,  nor  left  bis  reputation  at  the  mercy  of 
the  wicked.  He  believes  that  innocence  refides  in 
hamlets,  honour  in  palaces,  and  virtue  in  temples. 
His  glory  and  his  religion  conlift  in  communicating 
happinefs  to  thofe  around  him.  If  he  beholds  not 
in  his  garden  the  fruits  of  Alia,  or  the  fljmdy  groves 
of -America,  he  cultivates  the  plants  wliich  delight 
his  wife  and  children.  He  has  no  need  of.  the  mo- 
numents of  Architedure  to  dignify  and  embellifh 
his  landfcapc.  A tree,  under  the  fhade  of  which  a 
virtuous  man  is  reclined  to  reft,  fuggefls  to  him  fub- 
lime  recolledions  ; the  poplar  in  the  foreft  recals  to 
his  mind  the  combats  of  Hercules  ; and  the  foliage  of 
the  oak  reminds  him  of  the  crowning  garlands  of 
• the  Capitol. 
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OF  SOME  MORAL  LAWS  OF  NATURE. 

WEAKNESS  OF  REASON;  OF  FEELING;  PROOFS  OF  THE 
DIVINITY,  AND  OF  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE 
SOUL,  FROM  FEELING. 

SUCH  arc  the  phyfical  proofs  of  the  exigence  of 
the  Deity,  as  far  as  the  feeblenefs  of  my  reafon* 
has  enabled  me  to  produce  and  arangc  them.  I have 
collected  perhaps  ten  times  as  many  ; but  I perceived 
that  I was  after  all  but  at  the  beginning  of  my  ca- 
reer ; that  the  farther  I advanced,  the  farther  it  ex- 
tended itfelf  before  me ; that  my  own  labour  would 
foon  overwhelm  me  ; and  that,  conformably  to  the 
idea  of  Scripture,  nothing  would  remain  to  me  after 
a complete  furvey  of  the  Works  of  Creation,  but 
the  moft  profound  aftonifhment. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  calamities  of  human  life, 
that  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  fource  of  truth, 
it  flies  away  from  before  us  ; and  that  when  by  chance 
we  are  enabled  to  catch  fome  of  it’s  fmaller  ramifi- 
cations, we  are  unable  to  remain  conttantly  at- 
tached to  them.  Wherefore  has  the  fentiment 
which  yeflerday  exalted  me  to  Heaven,  at  fight  of 
a new  relation  of  Nature— wherefore  has  it  difap- 
peared  to-day  ? Archimedes  did  not  remain  always  in 
Vol.  II.  u 
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an  ecdafv,  from  the  difcovery  of  the  relations  of 
metals  in  the  crown  of  King  Hkro.  He  after  that 
made  other  difcoveries  more  congenial  to  his  mind  : 
fuch  as  that  of  the  cylinder  circumfcribed  within  the 
fphere,  which  he  gave  directions  to  have  engraved 
on  his  tomb.  Pythagoras  contemplated  at  length 
with  indifference,  the  fqnare  of  the  hypothenufe,  for 
the  difcovery  of  which  he  had  vowed,  it  is  faid,  a 
whole  hecatomb  of  oxen  to  Jupiter.  I recollect  that 
when  I firft  became  mader  of  the  demon dration  of 
thofe  fublime  truths,  I experienced  a delight  almod 
as  lively  as  that  of  the  great  men  who  were  the  firft 
inventors  of  them.  Wherefore  is  it  extinguifhed  ? 
Why  do  I this  day  dand  in  need  of  novelties  to  pro- 
cure me  pleafure  ? The  mere  animal  is  in  this  re- 
fpeCt  happier  than  we  are  : what  pleafed  him  yefter- 
day  will  likewile  give  him  pleafure  to-morrow  : he 
fixes  for  himfclf  a boundary  which  he  never  exceeds  ; 
what  is  fufficient  for  him,  always  appears  to  him 
beautiful  and  good.  The  ingenious  bee  conftruCts 
commodious  cells,  but  never  dreams  of  rearing  tri- 
umphal arches,  or  obcliiks,  to  decorate  her  waxen 
city.  A cottage  was  in  like  manner  fufficient  for 
Man,  in  order  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  a bee.  W hat 
need  had  he  of  five  orders  of  Architecture,  ot  py- 
ramids, of  towers,  of  kiofques  ? 

What  then  is  that  verllitilc  faculty,  called  reajon , 
which  I employ  in  obferving  Nature  ? It  is,  lay  the 
Schools,  a perception  of  correfpondencics,  which  ci- 
fentially  didinguifhes  Man  from  the  bead.  Man  en- 
joys reafon,  and  the  bead  is  merely  governed  by  in- 

dintf.  But  if  this  inftintf  always  points  out  to  the 
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animal  what  is  belt  adapted  to  it’s  fituation,  it  is 
therefore  likewife  a reafon,  and  a rcafon  more  pre- 
cious than  ours,  in  as  much  as  it  is  invariable,  and 
is  acquired  without  the  aid  of  long  and  painful  expe- 
rience. To  this  the  Philofophers  of  the  lafl  age  replied, 
that  the  proof  of  the  want  of  reafon  in  beafts  is  this, 
that  they  adt  always  in  the  fame  manner  ; thus 
they  concluded,  from  the  very  perfection  of  their 
reafon,  that  they  had  none.  Hence  we  may  fee  to 
what  a degree  great  names,  falaries,  and  affociations, 
may  give  currency  to  the  greatefl  abfurdities  ; for 
the  argument  of  thofe  Philofophers  is  a direct  attack 
on  the  Supreme  Intelligence  itfelf,  which  is  invariable 
in  it’s  plans,  as  animals  are  in  their  inflindt.  If  bees 
uniformly  coriflrudt  their  cells  of  the  fame  figure,  it 
is  becaufe  Nature  always  makes  bees  of  the  fame 
charadter. 

I do  not  mean  however  to  affirm  that  the  reafon 
of  beafts  and  that  of  Man  is  the  fame  : ours  is  with- 
out difpute  much  more  extenfive  than  the  inftindt  of 
each  animal  in  particular ; but  if  'Man  is  endowed 
with  an  univerfal  reafon,  Mud  it  not  be  becaufe  his 
wants  are  univerfal  ? Pie  likewife  difeerns  it  is  true 
the  wants  of  other  animals  ; but  may  it  not  be  re- 
latively to  himfelf  that  he  has  made  this  his  ftudy  ? 
If  the  dog  gives  himfelf  no  concern  about  the  oats  of 
the  horfe,  it  is  perhaps  becaufe  the  horfe  is  not  fub- 
fervient  to  the  wants  of  the  do <r. 

W e po fiefs,  notwithftanding,  natural  adaptations 
peculiar  to  ourfelves,  fuch  as  the  art  of  agriculture, 
and  the  ufe  of  fire.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  un- 
doubtedly would  demon  (irate  our  natural  fuperiority, 
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were  it  not  at  the  fame  time  a proof  of  our  wretch - 
ednefs.  Animals  are  under  no  necefiity  to  kindle 
fires,  and  to  call  feed  into  the  ground,  for  they  are 
clothed  and  fed  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  Bolides, 
many  of  them  have  in  themfelves  faculties  far  fupc- 
rlor  to  our  fciences,  which  are,  if  the  truth  might 
be  told,  foreign  to  us.  If  we  have  difcovered  fome 
phofphori'c  fubftances,  the  luminous  fly  of  the  Tro- 
pics has  in  itfclf  a focus  of  light  which  illuminates 
it  during  the  night.  While  we  are  amufing  our- 
felves  in  making  experiments  on  electricity,  the  tor- 
pedo is  employing  it  in  felf-defence  : and  while  the 
Academies  and  States  of  Europe  are  propoflng  confi- 
derable  prizes  to  the  perfon  who  fhall  difcover  the 
means  of  determining  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  the 
paillencu  and  the  frigat  are  every  day  performing  a 
flight  of  three  or  four  hundred  leagues  between  the 
Tropics,  from  Eafl.  to  Weft,  without  ever  failing  to 
find  in  the  evening  the  rock  from  which  they  took 
their  departure  in  the  morning. 

Another  mortifying  infufficiency  prefents  itfelf, 
when  Philofophy  attempts  to  employ,  in  combatting 
the  Intelligence  of  Nature,  that  very  reafon  which 
can  be  of  no  ufe  but  to  difeern  it.  What  plaufible 

* vv-« 

arguments  are  detailed,  refpcCling  the  danger  of  the 
paffions,  the  frivolity  of  human  life,  the  lofs  of  for- 
tune, of  honour,  of  children  ! You  can  eafily  un- 
houfe  me,  divine  Marcus  Aurelius , and  you  too,  lcep- 
tical  Montague  ; but  you  have  not  provided  for  me 
another  home.  Lou  put  the  fiaft  of  Philofophy  into 
my  hand,  and  fay  to  me,  walk  on  intrepidly-;  make 
the  tour  of  the  World,  begging  your  bread  ; you  are 
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juft  as  happy  as  we  in  our  villas,  with  our  wives,  and 
refpcdled  by  all  around.  But  here  is  an  evil  of  which 
you  had  no  forefight.  I have  received,  in  my  own 
country,  calumny  only  as  the  reward  of  all  my  fer- 
viccs ; I have  experienced  nothing  but  ingratitude 
on  the  part  of  my  friends,  and  even  of  my  patrons  ; 
I am  folitary,  and  have  no  longer  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence ; I am  a prey  to  nervous  diforders  ; I ftand 
in  need  of  men,  but  my  foul  is  troubled  at  the  fight 
of  them,  while  I refledt  on  the  fatal  reafons  by  which 
they  are  united,  and  feel  that  there  is  no  poflibility 
of  interefting  them,  but  by  flattering  their  paffions, 
and  by  becoming  as  vicious  as  they  are.  What  good 
purpofe  does  it  ferve  to  have  fiudied  virtue  ? It 
fliudders  at  fuch  -recolledlions,  and  even  without  any 
reflection,  merely  at  the  fight  of  men.  The  firft 
thing  that  fails  me  is  that  very  reafon  on  which  you 
defire  me  to  lean  for  lupport.  All  your  fine  logic 
vanifhes,  precifely  at  the  moment  when  I have  moft 
need  of  it.  Put  a reed  into  the  hand  of  a lick  per- 
fon  : the  very  firft  thing  that  will  drop  from  him, 
when  attacked  by  a fit  of  illnefs,  is  that  fame  reed  ; 
if  he  ventures  to  reft  his  whole  weight  upon  it,  moft 
probably  it  will  break,  and  perhaps  run  through  his 
hand.  Death,  you  tell  me,  will  cure  every  thing ; 
but  in  order  to  die  I have  no  occafion  for  all  this 
reafoning ; befides,  I do  not  drop,  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  into  the  arms  of  death,  but  dying  and  reafoning 
no  longer,  ftill  however  feeling  and  fufFering.* 

* Thus,  Religion  has  greatly  the  fuperiority  over  Pluloiophy, 
in  as  much  as  fire  fupports  us  not  by  our  reafon,  but  by  our  refig- 
nation.  She  would  have  us  not  on  foot  and  ftirring  about,  but 
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What  is,  once  more,  that  reafon  of  which  weboaft 
fo  triumphantly  ? As  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
lation of  objects  to  our  wants,  it  is  reduced  then  to 
mere  perfonal  intereft.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  fo 
many  family  reafons,  reafons  of  aflociations,  rcafons  of 
ftate  ; reafons  of  all  countries,  and  of  all  ages  : hence 
it  is,  that  the  reafon  of  a young  man  is  one  thing,  and 
that  of  an  old  man  another ; that  the  reafon  of  a 
woman  differs  from  that  of  a hermit,  and  a foldier’s 

ftretched  on  a bed  of  languilhing  : not  on  the  theatre  of  the 
World,  but  repofing  at  the  footitool  of  the  Throne  of  God  ; not 
tormented  with  folicitude  about  futurity,  but  confident  and  com- 
pofed.  When  books,  honours,  fortune,  and  friends  forfake  us, 
lhe  prefents  us  as  a pillow  for  our  head,  not  the  recollection  of 
our  frivolous  and  theatrical  virtues,  but  that  of  our  infufficiency  ; 
and  inftead  of  the  arrogant  maxims  of  Philofophy,  fire  demands 
of  us  only  calmnefs,  peace,  and  filial  confidence. 

I muft  make  one  reflection  more  refpeCting  this  reafon,  or 
which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  refpeCting  this  ingenuity  of 
which  we  are  fo  vain  : namety  this,  that  it  appears  to  be  the  re- 
fu.lt  of  our  miferies.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Nations 
which  have  been  moft  celebrated  for  their  wit,  their  arts,  and  their 
induftry,  were  the  moft  miferable  on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  from 
their  government,  their  patfions,  or  their  difeords.  Read  the 
hiftory  of  the  lives  of  moft  men  who  have  been  diftinguifhed  by 
the  fuperiority  of  their  intellectual  powers,  and  you  will  find  that 
they  were  extremely  miferable,  efpecially  in  their  childhood. 
One-eyed  perfons,  the  lame,  the  hump-backed  have  in  general 
more  wit  than  other  men,  bccaufe,  from  being  more  difagreeably 
conformed,  they  apply  their  reafonmg  powers  toward  obl'crviug 
with  more  attention  the  relations  of  Society,  in  the  view  ot 
fkreening  themfelves  againft  it’s  oppreffion.  1 heir  humour  it  is 
true  is  commonly  of  the  farcaftic  kind,  but  this  character  is  fuf- 
ficiently  applicable  to  what  paftes  in  the  World  for  wit.  Bolides 
it  was  not  Nature  which  rendered  them  malignant,  but  the  raillci y , 
or  the  contempt,  of  tliofe  with  whom  they  have  lived. 
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from  a prieft’s.  Every  body,  fays  the  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoncault , has  reafon  (is  in  the  right).  Yes,  un- 
doubtedly, and  it  is  becaufc  every  one  has  reafon, 
that  no  one  agrees  with  another,  j 

This  fublimc  faculty  farther  undergoes,  from  the 
firll  moments  of  it’s  expanlion,  a fhock  fo  violent, 
that  it  is  rendered  in  fome  fort  incapable  of  penetrat- 
ing into  the  field  of  Nature.  I do  not  fpeak  of  our 
methods  and  fyilems,  which  diffufe  falle  lights  over 
the  fir  ft  principles  of  human  knowledge,  by  fhewing 
us  truth  only  in  books,  involved  in  machinery,  and 
difplayed  on  theatres.  I have  faid  fomething  of  thofe 
obftacles,  in  the  objections  which  I have  ventured  to 
propofe  againft  the  elements  of  our  Sciences  ; but 
the  maxims  inftilled  into  us  from  our  earlieft  infancy, 
make  a fortune,  be  the  firjl,  are  alone  fuflicicnt  to  fub- 
vert  our  natural  reafon  ; they  exhibit  to  us  the  juft 
and  the  unjuft  only  as  they  ftand  related  to  our  per- 
fonal  interefts,  and  to  our  ambition  ; they  ufually 
attach  us  to  the  fortune  of  fome  powerful  and  repu- 
table corps,  and  render  us  as  it  may  happen  atheifts 
or  devotees,  debauched  or  continent,  Cartefians  or 
Newtonians,  juft  as  they  affedt  the  caufe  which  has 
become  our  only  moving  principle. 

Good  caufe  then  wc  have  to  miftruft  reafon,  as  from 
'the  very  firft  ftep  it  mifleads  us  in  our  refearches  after 
truth  and  happinefs.  Let  us  enquire,  whether  there 
is  not  in  Man  fome  faculty  more  noble,  more  inva- 
riable, and  of  greater  extent.  Though,  in  profecut- 
ing  this  enquiry,  I have  to  prefent  only  views  vague 
and  indeterminate,  I hope  that  men  more  enlightened 
than  I can  pretend  to  be,  may  one  day  fix  them,  and 
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carry  them  much  farther.  In  this  confidence,  with 
the  feeble  powers  which  I poflefs  I am  going  to  en- 
gage in  a career,  which  is  well  worthy  the  Reader’s 
mod  feriotis  attention. 

Defcartes  lays  this  down  as  the  balls  of  thefird  na- 
tural truths  : / think,  therefore  I exift.  As  this  Phi- 
lofopher  has  acquired  a very  high  degree  of  reputa- 
tion, which  he  merited  belides  by  his  knowledge  in' 
Geometry,  and  above  all  by  his  virtues,  his  argument 
in  proof  of  exi (fence  has  been  greatly  extolled,  and 
dignified  with  the  title  of  axiom.  But,  if  I am  not 
midaken,  this  argument  labours  under  an  effential  de- 
feat, in  that  it  has  not  the  generality  of  a fundamen- 
tal principle ; for  it  implicitly  follows,  that  when  a 
man  does  not  think,  he  ceafes  to  exilf,  or  at  lead  to 
have  a proof  of  his  exidence.  It  follows  farther,  that 
the  animal  creation,  to  which  Defcartes  denied  the 
power  of  thought,  had  no  proof  that  they  exifted  ; 
and  that  the  greated  part  of  beings  are  in  a date  of 
non-exidcnce  with  refpedt  to  us,  in  as  much  as  they 
excite  in  us  fimple  fenfations  merely,  of  forms,  of  co- 
lours, and  of  movements,  without  any  reference  to 
thought.  Belides,  the  refults  of  human  thought 
having  been  frequently  employed,  from  their  verfa- 
tility,  to  fugged  doubts  refpedting  the  exiftcnce  of 
God,  and  even  of  our  own,  as  was  the  cafe  with  the 
fceptic  Pyrrho , this  reafoning,  like  all  the  operations 
of  the  human  underftanding,  falls  under  well-ground- 
ed fufpicion. 

I fubditute  therefore  in  place  of  the  argument  of 
Defcartes , that  which  follows,  as  it  appears  to  me  both 
more  funple  and  more  general : I fed,  therefore  I exift. 

It 
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It  extends  to  all  our  phyfical  fenfations,  which  ad- 
monifh  us  much  more  frequently  of  our  exiftence 
than  thought  does.  It  has  for  it’s  moving  principle 
an  unknown  faculty  of  the  foul,  which  I call  fentiment , 
or  mental  feeling,  to  which  thought  itfelf mufi  refer; 
for  the  evidence  to  which  wc  attempt  to  fubjeCt  all 
the  operations  of  our  rcafon  is  itfelf  limply  fentiment. 

I fhall  firft  make  it  appear,  that  this  myfterious  fa- 
culty differs  effentially  from  phyfical  fenfations,  and 
from  the  relations  prefented  to  us  by  reafon,  and  that 
it  blends  itfelf  in  a manner  conftarit  and  invariable 
in  every  thing  that  we  do  ; fo  that  it  is,  if  I may  be 
allowed  the  expreffion,  human  inftinCt. 

As  to  the  difference  of  fentiment  from  phyfical 
fenfation,  it  is  evident  that  Iphigenia  at  the  altar  gives 
us  an  impreffion  of  a very  different  nature  from  that 
produced  by  the  tafte  of  a fruit,  or  by  the  perfume  of 
a flower  ; and  as  to  that  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  a 
procefs  of  the  underflan  ding,  it  is  certain  that  the 
tears  and  the  defpair  of  Clytemnejlra  excite  in  us  emo- 
tions of  a very  different  kind  from  thofe  fuggefted  by 
a fatire,  a comedy,  or  even  if  you  will  by  a mathe- 
matical demon  ftration. 

Not  but  that  reafon  may  fometimes  iffue  in  fenti- 
ment, when  it  prefents  itfelf  with  evidence;  but  the 
one  is  only,  with  relation  to  the  other,  what  the  eye 
is  with  relation  to  the  body,  that  is  an  intellectual  vi- 
fion  : betides,  mental  feeling  appears  to  me  to  be  the 

refult  of  Laws  of  Nature,  as  reafon  is  the  refult  of 
• political  Laws. 

I fhall  give  no  farther  definition  of  this  obfeure 
principle,  but  I fhall  render  it  fufficiently  intelligi- 
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ble,  if  I am  fo  happy  as  to  make  it  felt.  And  here 
I flatter  myfelf  with  fucccfs  by  flrft  ftating  an  oppo- 
fltion  between  it  and  reafon.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  women,  who  are  always  nearer  to  Nature,  from 
their  very  irregularities,  than  men  with  their  pretend- 
ed wifdom,  never  confound  thefe  two  faculties,  and 
diftinguifh  the  firft  by*thc  name  of  fenfibility,  or  fen- 
timent,  by  way  of  excellence,  becaufe  it  is  in  truth 
the  fource  of  our  moft;  delicious  affections.  They 
arc  continually  on  their  guard  again  ft  confounding*, 
as  moft  men  do,  the  underftanding  and  the  heart, 
reafon  and  fentiment.  The  one  as  we  have  feen  is 
frequently  our  own  work  ; the  other  is  always  the 
work  of  Nature.  They  differ  fo  eflentially  from 
each  other,  that  if  you  with  to  annihilate  the  intereft 
of  a W ork  which  abounds  in  fentiment,  you  have  only 
to  introduce  an  infivfion  of  reafoning. 

This  is  a fault  which  the  moft.  celebrated  Writers 
have  committed,  in  all  the  ages  in  which  Society 
completes  it’s  reparation  from  Nature.  Reafon  pro- 
duces many  men  of  intelligence  in  ages  prctendedly 
polifhed;  and  fentiment,  men  of  genius,  in  agespre- 
tendedly  barbarous.  Reafon  varies  from  age  to  age, 
and  fentiment  is  always  the  fame.  The  errors  of  rca- 
fon  are  local  and  changeable,  but  the  truths  of  fenti- 
ment are  invariable  and  univcrfal.  Reafon  makes 
the  I Greek,  the  I Englilhman,  the  I Turk  ; and 
fentiment,  the  I Man,  and  the  I Divine.  We  ftand 
in  need  at  this  day  of  commentaries,  in  order  to  un- 
derftand  the  books  of  antiquity  which  are  the  work 
of  reafon,  fuoh  as  thofe  of  moft  Hiftorians,  and 
Poets,  fatyrical  and  comic,  as  Martial , Plautus , Ju- 
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venal,  and  even  thofe  of  the  pall  age,  as  Boileau  and 
Moliere  ; but  none  will  ever  be  neceflary  in  order  to 
be  moved  by  the  fupplications  of  Priam  at  the  feet 
of  Achilles , by  the  defpair  of  Dido,  by  the  tragedies 
of  Racine,  and  the  lively  fables  of  La  Fontaine.  W e 
frequently  ftand  in  need  of  many  combinations,  for 
the  purpofe  of  bringing  to  light  fome  concealed  rea- 
fon  of  Nature ; but  the  firnple  and  pure  fentiments 
of  repofc,  of  peace,  of  gentle  melancholy,  which  fhe 
infpires,  come  to  us  without  effort. 

Rea fon,  I grant,  procures  for  us  pleafures  of  a ceiv  - 
tain  kind  ; but  fhe  difeovers  to  us  fome  frnall  portion 
of  the  order  of  the  Univerfe,  fhe  exhibits  to  us  at  the 
fame  time  our  own  deflrudtion  attached  to  the  Laws 
of  it’s  prefervation  ; fhe  prefents  to  us  at  once  the 
evils  which  are  paft,  and  thofe  which  are  to  come ; 
fhe  furnifhes  arms  to  our  paffions  at  the  very  time 
when  (lie  is  dcmonflrating  to  us  their  infufficiency. 
The  farther  that  fhe  carries  us,  the  more  are  the 
proofs  which  fhe  accumulates,  when  we  come  back  to 
ourfelves,  of  our  own  nothingnefs  ; and  fo  far  from 
Toothing  our  pains  by  her  refearches,  fhe  frequently 
aggravates  them  bitterly  by  the  difeoveries  which  fhe 
makes.  Sentiment,  on  the  contrary,  blind  in  it’s 
defires,  embraces  the  monuments  of  all  countries,  and 
■of  all  ages  ; it  is  foothed  to  a delicious  complacency 
an  the  midft  of  ruins,  of  combats,,  and  of  death  itfelf, 
in  contemplating  an  undefcribable  eternal  exiftcnce; 
it  purfues,  in  all  it’s  appetites,  the  attributes  of  Deity, 
infinity,  extenfion,  duration,  power,  grandeur,  and 
glory  ; it  mingles  the  ardent  defircs  of  thefc  with  all 
our  paffions;  it  thus  communicates  to  them  a cer- 
tain 
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tain  iublimc  impulfo  ; and,  by  fubduing  our  reafon, 
itfelf  becomes  the  moft  noble,  and  the  moft  delicious 
inflindl  of  human  life. 

Sentiment  demon  ftrates  to  us,  much  better  than 
reafon,  the  fpirituality  ot  the  foul  ; for  reafon  fre- 
quently propofes  to  us  as  an  end  the  gratification  of 
our  groffeft  paflions,*  whereas  fontiment  is  ever  pure 
in  it  s propenfities.  Bolides,  a great  many  natural 
effe&s  which  efcape  the  one,  are  under  the  control 
of  the  other  ; luch  is,  as  has  been  obferved,  evidence 
itfelf,  which  is  merely  a matter  of  feeling,  and  over 
which  reflection  exercifes  no  conftraint : fuch  too  is 
our  own  exiftence.  The  proof  of  it  is  not  in  the  pro- 
vince of  reafon  ; for  why  is  it  that  I exift  ? where  is 
the  reafon  of  it  ? But  I feel  that  I exift,  and  this 
fontiment  is  fufncient  to  produce  conviction. 

This  being  laid  down,  I proceed  to  demonflrate 
that  there  are  two  poivers  * in  Man,  the  one  animal, 

and 

* Liften  to  the  voice  of  reafon,  is  the  incelfant  admonition  of  out 
moral  Philofophers.  But  do  they  not  perceive  that  they  are  put- 
ting us  into  the  hand  of  our  greateft  enemy?  Has  not  every  paffion 
a reafon  at  command? 

* It  is  from  want  of  attention  to  thofe  two  powers,  that  fo 
many  celebrated  performances,  on  the  fubjcdt  of  Man,  prefent  a 
falfe  colouring.  Their  Authors  fometimes  reprefent  him  to  us  as 
a metaphyfical  object.  A ou  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  the 
physical  wants,  which  ftagger  even  the  Saints,  are  only  feeble  ac- 
ccffories  of  human  life.  They  compote  it  merely  of  monads,  of 
ubftradtiuns,  and  of  moralities.  Others  difcern  nothing  in  man 
hut  an  animal,  and  dittinguifh  in  him  only  the  coarieft  groifnefs 
of  fenfe.  They  never  tludy  him  without  the  difie&ing  knife  in 
their  hand,  and  when  he  is  dead,  that  is  to  fay  when  ha  is  man 
no  longer.  Others  know  him  only  as  a political  individual  : they 
perceive  him  only  through  the  medium  of  the  correfpondencies  of 
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and  the  other  intellectual,  both  of  an  oppofite  nature, 
and  which  by  their  union  conftitute  human  life  ; juft 
as  the  harmony  of  every  thing  on  Earth  is  compofed 
of  two  contraries. 

Certain 

ambition.  It  is  not  Man  that  interefts  them  ; it  is  a Frenchman, 
an  Englifhman,  a Prelate,  a Gentleman.'  Homer  is  the  only 
Writer  with  whom  I am  acquainted  who  has  painted  Man  com- 
plete : all  others,  the  beft  not  excepted,  prefent  nothing  but  a 
fkeleton  of  him.  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  if  I may  be  allowed  to 
judge,  is  the  painting  of  every  Man,  as  it  is  that  of  all  Nature. 
All  the  paffions  are  there,  with  their  contrafts  and  their  fhades, 
the  raoft  intellectually  refined,  and  the  molt  fenfually  grofs. 
Achilles  lings  the  praifes  of  the  Gods  to  the  found  of  his  lyre,  and 
tends  the  cookery  of  a leg  of  mutton  in  a kettle.  This  kill  trait 
has  given  grievous  offence  to  our  theatrical  writers,  who  deal  in 
the  compolition  of  artificial  heroes,  namely  fuch  as  difguife  and 
conceal  their  firft  wants,  as  their  authors  themfelves  difguife  their 
own  to  Society.  All  the  paffions  of  the  human  breaft  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Iliad  : furious  wrath  in  Achilles,  haughty  ambition  in 
Agamemnon,  patriotic  valour  in  HeBor;  in  Nejlor,  unimpaffioned 
wifdom  ; in  UlyJJes,  crafty  prudence ; calumny  in  Therfites ; vo- 
luptuoufnefs  in  Paris ; faithlefs  love  in  Helen-,  conjugal  love  in 
Andromache-,  paternal  affeCtion  in  Priam  ; friendfhip  in  Patroclus ; 
and  lb  on  : and  befides  this,  a multitude  of  intermediate  fhades  of 
all  thefe  paffions,  iuch  as  the  inconfiderate  courage  of  Diomedes , 
and  that  of  Ajax,  who  dared  to  challenge  the  Gods  themfelves  to 
the  combat  : then  the  oppofitions  of  fituafion  and, of  fortune  which 
detach  tliofe  characters  ; fuch  as  a wedding,  and  a country  fefeival, 
depicted  on  the  formidable  buckler  of  Achilles ; the  remorfe  of 
Helen,  and  the  reftlefs  folicitude  of  Andromache-,  the  flight  of  HeBor, 
on  the  point  Of  perifhing  under  the  walls  of  his  native  city,  in  the 
fight  of  his  people,  whofe  only  defender  he  was  ; and  the  peaceful 
objcCb  prefented  to  him  at  that  tremendous  moment,  fuch  as  the 
grove  of  trees,  and  the  fountain  to  which  the  Trojan  youn<r  wo- 
men were  accuftomed  to  refort  to  wafli  their  robes,  and  where  they 
loved  to  aflemble  in  happier  days.  J 
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Certain  Philofophers  have  taken  pleafure  in  paint- 
ing Man  as  a god.  His  attitude  they  tell  us  is  that 
of  command.  But  in  order  to  his  having  the  air  of 
command  it  is  neceffary  that  others  fhouid  have  that 


This  divine  Genius  having  appropriated  to  his  heroes  a leading 
paffion  of  the  human  heart,  and  having  put  it  in  a&ion  in  the 
moft  remarkable  phafes  of  human  life,  has  allotted  in  like  man- 
ner the  attributes  of  God  to  a variety  of  Divinities,  and  has  af- 
iigned  to  them  the  different  kingdoms  of  Nature  ; to  Neptune, 
the  Ocean  ; to  Pluto,  the  infernal  regions  ; to  Juno,  the  air  ; to 
Vulcan , the  fire  ; to  Diana,  the  for  efts  ; to  Pan,  the  flocks  ; in  a 
word,  the  Nymphs,  the  Naiads,  nay  the  very  Hours,  have  all  a 
certain  department  on  the  Earth.  There  is  not  a Angle  flower 
but  what  is  committed  to  the  fuperintendance  of  fome  Deity.  It 
is  thus  that  he  has  contrived  to  render  the  habitation  of  Man  ce- 
leftial.  His  Work  is  the  moft  fublime  of  Encyclopedias.  All 
the  characters  of  it  are  lb  exactly  in  the  human  heart,  and  in 
Nature,  that  the  names  by  which  he  has  defigned  them  have  be- 
come immortal.  Add  to  the  majefty  of  his  plans  a truth  of  ex- 
preflion  which  is  not  to  be  aferibed  alone  to  the  beauty  of  his 
language,  as  certain  Grammarians  pretend,  but  to  the  valt  extent 
of  his  obfervation  of  Nature.  It  is  thus,  for  example,  that  he 
calls  the  Sea  bnpurpled,  at  the  moment  that  the  Sun  is  fetting  ; be- 
caufe  that  then  the  reflexes. of  the  Sun  in  the  Horizon  render  it  of 
that  colour,  as  I myfelf  have  frequently  remarked.  Virgil,  who 
has  imitated  him  clofely,  abounds  in  thefe  beauties  of  obferva- 
tion, to  which  Commentators  pay  very  little,  if  any,  attention. 
In  the  Georgies,  for  inftance,  Vbgil  gives  to  the  Spring  the  epi- 
thet of  blujhing ; vere  rubenti,  fays  lie.  As  his  Tranflators  and 
Commentators  have  taken  no  pains  to  convey  this,  any  more  than 
a multitude  of  fimilar  touches,  I was  long  imprefled  with  the  be- 
lief that  this  epithet  was  introduced  merely  to  fill  up  the  meafure 
«f  the  verle  : but  having  remarked  that  early  in  Spring,  the 
lhoots  and  buds  of  moft  trees  afTumed  a ruddy  appearance,  pre- 
vioufly  to  throwing  out  their  leaves,  I thence  was  enabled  to  com- 
prehend what  was  the  precife  moment  of  the  feafon  which  the 
Poet  intended  to  deferibe  by  vere  ruberJi. 
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of  fubmiffion,  without  which  he  would  find  an  enemy 
in  every  one  of  his  equals.  The  natural  empire  of 
Man  extends  only  to  animals  ; and  in  the  wars  which 
he  wages  with  them,  or  in  the  care  which  he  cxcrcifes 
ever  them,  he  is  frequently  conflrained  to  drop  his 
attitude  of  emperor,  and  to  aflame  that  of  a Have. 

Others  reprefent  Man  as  the  perpetual  objedt  of 
vengeance  to  angry  Heaven,  and  have  accumulated 
on  his  exigence,  all  the  miferies  which  can  render  it 
odious  to  him.  This  is  not  painting  Man.  He  is 
not  formed  of  a firnplc  nature  like  other  animals, 
each  fpccies  of  which  invariably  preferves  it’s  proper 
character;  but  of  two  oppofite  natures,  each  of  which 
is  itfelf  farther  fubdivided  into  fcveral  paflions,  which 
form  a contrail.  ' In  virtue  of  one  of  thefe  natures 
he  unites  in  himfelf  all  the  wants,  and  all  the  paffions 
of  animals ; and  in  virtue  of  the  other,  the  ineffable 
fcntknents  of  the  Deity.  It  is  to  this  laft  inftincl, 
much  more  than  to  his  reflexive  powers,  that  he  is 
indebted  for  the  convidlion  which  he  has  of  the  ex- 
igence ot  God  ; for  I fuppofe  that  having  by  means 
of  his  reafon,  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  corre- 
fpondcncies  which  exift  between  the  objects  of  Na- 
ture, he  found  out  the  relations  which  fubfift  between, 
an  ifland  and  a tree,  a tree  and  a fruit,  a fruit  and 
his  own  wants ; he  would  readily  feel  himfelf  deter- 
mined, on  feeing  an  ifland,  to  look  for  food  upon  it: 
but  his  reafon,  in  (hewing  him  the  links  of  four  na- 
tural harmonies,  would  not  refer  the  caufc  of  them  to 
an  invifible  Author,  unlefs  he  had  the  fentiment  of 
it  deeply  impreffed  on  his  heart.  It  would  Hop  fhort 
at  the  point  where  his  perceptions  flopped,  and  where 
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thole  of  animals  terminate.  A wolf  which  fhould 
fwim  over  a river  in  order  to  reach  an  ifland  on  which 
he  perceived  grafs  growing,  in  the  hope  of  there  find- 
ing fheep  likewife,  has  an  equal  conception  of  the 
links  which  connect  the  four  natural  relations  of  the 
ifland,  the  grafs,  the  fheep,  and  his  own  appetite: 
but  he  falls  not  down  pro  drat  e before  the  intelligent 
'Being  who  has  eftablifhed  them. 

Confidering  Man  as  an  animal,  I.  know  of  no  one 
to  be  compared  with  him  in  refpedt  of  wretchednefs. 
Firft  of  all  he  is  naked,  expofed  to  infedls,  to  the 
wind,  to  the  rain,  to  the  heat,  to  the  cold,  and  laid 
under  the  neceflity,  in  all  countries,  of  finding  him- 
fclf  clothing.  If  his  Ikin  acquires  in  time  fufdcient 
hardncfs  to  refift  the  attacks  of  the  elements,  it  is  not 
till  after  cruel  experiments  which  fometimes  flay  him 
from  top  to  toe.  He  knows  nothing  naturally  as 
other  animals  do.  If  he  wants  to  crols  a river,  he 
mud  learn  to  fwim  ; nay  he  mud  in  his  infancy  be 
taught  to  walk  and  to  fpeak.*  There  is  no  country 
fo  happily  dtuated  in  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  pre- 
pare his  food  with  condderable  care  and  trouble. 
The  banana  and  the  bread-fruit  tree  give  him  be- 
tween the  Tropics  providons  all  the  year  round  ; but 
then  he  mud  plant  thofe  trees,  he  mud  cnclofe  them 
within  thorny  fences  to  preferve  them  from  the  beads; 
he'mud  dry  part  of  the  fruits  fora  lupply  during  the 
hurricane  feafqn ; and  mud  build  rcpodtories  in  which 
to  lay  them  up.  Bcfidcs  thofe  ufeful  vegetables  are 
rcferved  for  certain  privileged  idands  alone  ; for  over 

* The  very  name  of  infant  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word,  infans, 
that  is  to  fay,  one  who  cannot  fpeak. 
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the  reft  of  t.hc  Earth  the  culture  of  alimentary  grains 
and  roots  requires  a great  multitude  of  arts  and  pre- 
parations. Suppofc  him  to  have  collected  around 
him  every  blefting  that  his  heart  can  defire,  the  love 
and  the  pleafure  which  flow  from  abundance,  avarice, 
thieves,  the  incurfions  of  the  enemy,  difturb  his  en- 
joyment. lie  muft  have  Laws,  Judges,  magazines, 
fortrefles,  confederacies,  and  regiments,  to  protcdl 
from  without  and  from  within  his  ill-fated  corn-field. 
1 inally,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  enjoy  with  all  the 
tranquillity  of  a fage,  languor  takes  poffeffion  of  his 
mind  ; he  muft  have  comedies,  balls,  mafquerades, 
amufements  to  prevent  him  from  reafoning  with 
himfelf. 

It  is  lmpoffible  to  conceive  how  a Nation  could  exift 
with  the  animal  paffions  fimply.  The  fentiments  of 
natural  juftice,  which  are  the  bafis  of  Iegiflation,  are 
not  the  refults  of  our  mutual  wants,  as  has  been  by 
fome  pretended.  Our  paffions  are  not  retrogreffive; 
tney  have  ourfelves  alone  for  their  centre.  A family 
of  favages,  living  in  the  midft  of  plenty,  would  be  no 
more  concerned  about  the  mifery  of  their  neighbours 
periffiing  for  want,  than  we  concern  ourfelves  at  Paris 
to  think  that  our  fugar  and  coffee  are  coding  Africa 
rivers  of  tears. 

Reafon  itfelf,  united  to  the  paffions,  would  only 
ft.mulate  their  ferocity;  for  it  would  lupply  them 
with  new  arguments  long  after  their  defires  were  gra- 
tified. It  is,  m molt  men,  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
lafion  between  beings  and  their  wants,  that  is  their 
pci  oua  mtereft.  Let  us  examine  tile  effefl  of  it 
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combined  with  love  and  ambition,  the  two  tyrants  of 
human  life. 

Let  us  firit  fuppofe  a date  entirely  governed  by 
Love,  fuch  as  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Lignon, 
imagined  by  the  ingenious  d'Urfeius.  I beg  leave  to 
afk,  Who  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  building  houfes 
there,  and  of  labouring  the  ground  ? Muft  we  not 
fuppofe,  that  fuch  a country  would  contain  fervants 
whofe  induftry  fnould  eompenfate  the  idlenefs  of  their 
matters  ? Will  not  thofe  fervants  be  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  abftaining  from  making  love,  in  order 
that  their  matters  may  be  incefiantly  employed  in  it  ? 
Betides,  In  what  manner  are  the  old  people  of  both 
fexes  to  pafs  their  time  ? A fine  fpeclacle  for  them 
truly,  to  behold  their  children  always  indulging  in 
the  dalliance  of  the  tender  paffion  ! Would  not  fuch 
a fpedtacle  become  to  them  a perpetual  fource  of  re- 
gret, of  ill-humour,  of  jealoufy,  as  it  is  among  thofe 
of  our  own  country  ? Such  a government,  in  truth, 
were  it  even  in  the  iflands  of  the  South-Sea,  under 
groves  of  the  cocoa  and  bread-fruit  trees,  where  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  and  make  love,  would 
foon  be  torn  with  difeord  and  opprefled  with  languor. 

But,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  principle  of  [octal 
reafon  were  to  oblige  every  family  to  labour  each  for 
it’s  own  fupport,  and  to  introduce  more  variety  into 
their  way  of  living,  by  inviting  to  it  our  arts  and 
fciences  ; it  would  quickly  accelerate  their  deftruc- 
tion.  W c muft  by  no  means  depend  on  ever  hearing 
there  any  df  thofe  aftcefting  dialogues  which  d'Urfeius 

puts  into  the  mouth  of  AJlreea  and  Celadon ; they 

are 
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arc  dilated  neither  by  animal  love,  nor  by  enlight- 
ened reafon.  Both  of  th'efe  employ  a very  different 
logic.  When  a lover,  illuminated  there  with  the 
fcience  which  he  had  borrowed  of  us,  wifhed  to  in- 
fpire  his  miftrefs  with  a mutual  paffion,  if  however 
it  were  needful  to  employ  difeourfe  in  order  to  ac- 
compli fh  this,  he  would  talk  to  her  of  fprings,  of 
maffes,  of  attractions,  of  fermentations,  of  the  electric 
fpark,  and  of  the  other  phyfical  caufes  which  deter- 
mine, according  to  our  modern  fvftems,  the  propen- 
sities of  the  two  fexes,  and  the  movements  of  the  paf- 
fions.  Political  reafons  would  interpofe,  and  affix 
the  leal  to  their  union,  by  ffipulating,  in  the  melan- 
choly and  mercenary  language  of  our  contracts,  for 
dowries,  maintenances,  redemptions,  pin-monies, 
poft-obits.  But  the  perjonal  reafon  of  each  contracting 
party  would  quickly  feparate  them.  As  foon  as  a 
man  faw  his  wife  overtaken  with  difeafe,  he  would 
fay  to  her  : “ My  temperament  calls  for  a wife  who 
enjoys  health,  and  conflrains  me  to  abandon  you.” 
She  would  anfwer  him  undoubtedly  in  order  to  pre- 
serve confiftency  : “ You  do  well  to  obey  the  dictates 
ol  Nature.  I fhoufd  in  like  manner,  have  looked 
“ out  for  another  hulband  had  you  been  in  my  place.” 

A Ion  would  fay  to  his  aged  and  declining  father: 

“ You  begot  me  for  your  pleafure,  it  is  time  that  I 
“ fhould  live  for  mine.”  Where  fhould  we  find  ci- 
tizens difpofed  to  unite  for  maintaining  the  laws  of 
fuch  a Society  ? Where  find  foldiers  difpofed  to  meet 
death  in  defence  of  it,  and  a magiftrate  who  would 
unc  cr take  to  govern  it  ? I fay  nothing  of  an  infinite 
number  of  other  disorders,  which  follow  in  the  train 
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of  that  blind  and  headftrong  paffion,  even  when  di- 
rected by  cool  and  difpafUonate  reafon. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a Nation  were  under  the 
dominion  of  ambition  folely,  it  would  come  ftill 
fooner  to  deftrudlion  ; either  from  external  enemies, 
or  by  means  of  it’s  own  citizens.  It  is,  firft,  difficult 
to  imagine  how  it  could  be  reduced  to  form,  under 
the  authority  of  one  Legiflator,  for  how  can  we  con- 
ceive the  poffibility  of  ambitious  men  voluntarily  fub- 
mitting  to  another  man  ? Thofc  who  have  united 
them,  as  Romulus , Mahomet , and  all  founders  of  Na- 
tions, have  commanded  attention  and  obedience  only 
by  fpeaking  in  the  name  of  the  Deity.  But  fup- 
, pofing  this  union  by  whatever  means  accompliffied, 
Could  fuch  an  aflbciation  ever  be  happy  ? Let  Hif- 
torians  extol  conquering  Rome  ever  fo  highly.  Is  it 
credible  that  her  citizens  then  deferved  the  appella- 
tion of  fortunate  ? What,  while  they  were  fpread- 
ing  terror  over  the  Globe,  and  caufing  floods  of 
tears  to  flow,  were  there  at  Rome  no  hearts  oppreffed 
with  terror,  and  no  eye  overflowing  for  the  lofs  of  a 
fon,  of  a father,  of  a hufband,  of  a lover  ? Were 
the  flaves,  who  conftituted  by  far  the  greateft  part  of 
her  inhabitants,  were  they  happy  ? Was  the  General 
of  the  Roman  army  himfclf  happy,  crowned  with 
laurels  as  he  was,  and  mounted  on  a triumphal  car, 
around  which,  in  conformity  to  a military  Law,  his 
own  foldicrs  were  tinging  longs  in  which  his  faults 
were  expofed,  to  prevent  his  waxing  proud  and  for- 
getting hirrifelf  ? And  when  Providence  permitted 
Paulas  Emilias  to  triumph  over  a King  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, and  his  poor  children,  who  ftretched  out 

their 
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their  little  hands  to  the  Roman  People  to  excite  com- 
panion, it  was  fo  ordered,  that  the  conqueror  fhouid 
at  that  very  fealon  fuffer  the  lots  of  his  own  children, 
that  no  one  might  be  allowed  to  triumph  with  impu- 
nity over  the  tears  of  Mankind. 

This  very  People,  however,  fo  dilpofed  to  purfue 
their  own  glory  through  the  calamity  of  others,  were 
obliged,  in  order  to  diflemble  the  horror  of  it,  to 
veil  the  tears  of  the  Nations  with  the  intereft  of  the 
Gods,  as  we  dilguife  with  tire  the  flefh  of  the  ani- 
mals which  is  to  ferve  for  food.  Rome,  following 
the  order  of  deftiny,  was  to  become  at  length  the 
capital  of  the  World.  She  armed  her  ambition  with 
a celejilal  rcajon , in  order  to  render  her  victorious 
over  powers  the  moll  formidable,  and  to  curb  by 
means  of  it  the  ferocity  of  her  own  citizens,  by  inur- 
ing them  to  the  practice  of  fublime  virtue.  What 
would  they  have  become,  had  they  given  themfelves 
up  without  reftraint  to  that  furious  inftind  ? They 
would  have  refembled  the  fivages  of  America,  who 
burn  their  enemies  alive,  and  devour  their  flefh  fill 
ftreaming  with  blood.  This  Rome  at  laft  experienced. 
When  her  Religion  prefented  no  longer  any  thing 
to  her  enlightened  inhabitants  except  unmeaning 
imagery.  Then  were  feen  the  two  paffions  natural 
to  the  heart  of  Man,  ambition  and  love,  inviting  to 
a refidencc  within  her  walls  the  luxury  of  Alia,  the 
corruptive  arts  of  Greece,  proferi prions,  murders, 
poifonings,  conflagrations,  and  giving  her  up  a prey 
to  barbarous  Nation^.  The  Theutates  of  the  Gauls 
then  ifiumg  from  the  forefis  of  the  North,  and  ar- 
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riving  at  the  Capitol,  made  the  Roman  Jupiter  to 
tremble  in  his  turn. 

» 

Our  reafons  of  ft  ate  are  in  modern  times  lefs  fub- 
lime,  but  are  not  for  that  lefs  fatal  to  the  repofe  of 
Mankind,  of  which  a judgment  may  be  formed  by 
the  wars  of  Europe,  which  are  continually  difturbing 
the  Globe.  A Nation  delivered  up  to  it’s  paflions, 
and  to  fun  pie  reafons  of  Jiate , would  fpeedily  accu- 
mulate upon  itfelf  all  the  miferies  incident  to  hu- 
manity ; but  Providence  has  implanted  in  the  breaft 
of  Man  a fentiment  which  ferves  as  a counterba- 
lance to  the  weight  of  thefe,  by  directing  his  defires 
far  beyond  the  objects  of  this  World  ; the  fentiment 
I mean  is  that  of  the  exiftence  of  the  Deity.  Man 
is  not  Man  becaufe  he  is  a reafonable  animal,  but 
bccaufe  he  is  a religious  animal. 

It  is  remarked  by  Cicero  and  Plutarch , that  there 
was  not  a fingle  People  known  up  to  their  time,  among 
whom  there  were  no  traces  of  religion  to  be  found. 
The  fentiment  of  Deity  is  natural  to  Man.  It  is 
that  illumination  which  St.  John  denominates  the  true 
Light , which  lighteth  every  Man  that  cometh  into  the 
World.  I find  great  fault  with  certain  modern  Au- 
thors, and  even  fome  of  them  Mifiionaries,  for  having 
aflerted  that  certain  Nations  were  deflitute  of  all  fenfe 
of  Deity.  This  is  in  my  apprehenfion  the  blackeft 
of  calumnies  with  which  a Nation  can  be  branded,  be-, 
caufe  it  of  courfe  entirely  ftrips  them  of  the  exiftence 
of  every  virtue  ; and  if  fuch  a Nation  betrays  any 
appearance  of  virtue,  it  can  only  be  under  the  im- 
pulfe  of  the  moft  abominable  vices,  which  is  hypo- 
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•crily:  for  there  can  be  no  virtue  clift in 61  from  Reli- 
gion. But.  there  is  not  a tingle  one  of  thofe  incon- 
liclerate  Writers,  who  does  not  at  the  fame  time  him- 
felf  furnifh  the  means  of  refuting  his  own  imputa- 
tion ; for  fome  of  them  acknowledge  that  thefe  very 
atheiftical  Nations  on  certain  days  prefent  homage  to 
the  Moon  ; or  that  they  retire  into  the  woods  to  per- 
form certain  ceremonies,  the  knowledge  of  which  they 
carefully  conceal  from  ft  rangers. 

Father  Gobien , among  others,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Mariannes  Iflands,  after  having  affirmed  that  their 
inhabitants  had  no  knowledge  of  any  Deity,  and  dis- 
covered not  the  flighted  idea  of  Religion,  tells  us 
immediately  after  that  they  pradife  invocation  of  the 
dead,  to  whom  they  give  the  appellation  of  anitis , 
whofe  fkulls  they  preferve  in  their  houfes,  and  to 
which  they  aferibe  the  power  of  controlling  the  ele- 
ments, of  changing  the  feafons,  and  of  reftoring 
health  ; that  they  are  perfuaded  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  acknowledge  a Paradife  and  a Hell. 
Such  opinions  clearly  demonftratethat  they  have  ideas 
of  the  Deity. 

All  Nations  have  the  fent.iment  of  the  exiftence  of 
God  ; not  that  they  all  raife  themfelves  to  Him  after 
the  manner  of  a JSewton  and  a Socrates , in  contem- 
plation of  the  general  harmony  of  his  Works,  but  by 
dwelling  on  thofe  of  his  benefits  which  intereft  them 
the  mod.  1 he  Indian  of  Peru  worfhips  the  Sun; 
he  of  Bengal,  the  Ganges,  which  fertilizes  his  plains; 
the  black  Iolof,  the  Ocean,  which  cools  his  fihores  ; 
the  Samoi&de  of  the  North,  the  rein-deer  which 
feeds  him.  The  wandering  Iroquois  demands  of  the 
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Spirits  which  prefide  over  the  lakes  and  the  forcfts 
plentiful  fi  filing  and  hunting  feafons.  Many  Nations 
worth  ip  their  Kings.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
which,  in  order  to  render  more  dear  to  men  thofe  au- 
guft  difpcnfers  of  their  felicity,  have  not  called  in 
the  intervention  of  fomc  Divinity  for  the  pu-rpofe  of 
confccrating  their  origin.  Such  are  in  general  the 
Gods  of  the  Nations  : but  when  the  paffions  intcr- 
pofe,  and  darken  among  them  this  divine  inftinct, 
and  blend  with  it  either  the  madnefs  of  ambition, 
or  the  fed  u eft  ion  of  voluptuoufnefs,  you  behold  them 
Pirating  themfelves  before  ferpents,  crocodiles, 
and  other  gods  too  abominable  to  be  mentioned. 
You  behold  them  offering  in  facrifice  the  blood  of 
then  enemies  and  the  virginity  of  their  daughters. 
Such  as  is  the  character  of  a People  fuch  is  it’s 
religion.  Man  is  carried  along  by  this  celeftial  im- 
P tilth  fo  irrefiftibly,  that  when  he  ceafes  to  take  the 
Deity  for  his  model,  he  never  fails  to  make  one  after 
his  own  image. 

There  are  therefore  two  powers  in  Man,  the  one 
animal,  the  other  divine.  The  fir  ft  is  inceflantly 
giving  him  the  fentiment  of  his  wretchednefs ; the 
fecond  conftantly  awakening  in  him  that  of  his  own 
excellence  : and  from  their  conflicts  are  produced  the 
varieties  and  the  contradictions  of  human  life. 

By  means  of  the  fentiment  of  our  wretchednefs  it 
is  that  we  become  alive  to  every  thing  which  prefents 
to  us  the  idea^of  afylum  and  protection,  of  eafe  and 
accommodation.  Hence  it  is  that  molt  men  cherifli 
the  thought  of  calm  retreats,  of  abundance,  and  of 
all  the  blcflings  which  bountiful  Nature  lias  pro- 
vided 
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vitled  on  tbc  Earth  to  fupply  our  wants.  It  is  this 
fentiment  which  gave  to  Love  the  chains  of  Hymen, 
in  order  that  man  might  one  day  find  the  companion, 
of  his  pains  in  that  of  his  pleafures  ; and  that  children 
might  be  enfurcd  of  the  alii  fiance  of  their  parents.  It 
is  this  which  renders  the  warm  and  cafy  tradefman  fo 
eager  after  relations  of  court-intrigues^of  battles,  and 
defcriptions  of  tempetls,  be^iufe  dangers  external  and 
diftant  increafe  internal  happinefs  and  fecurity.  This 
fentiment  frequently  mingles  with  the  moral  affec- 
tions : it  looks  for  fupport  in  friendfhip,  and  for  en- 
couragement in  commendation.  It  is  this  which  ren- 
ders us  attentive  to  the  promifes  of  the  ambitious  man, 
when  we  are  eager  to  follow  him  like  flaves,  feduced 
by  the  ioeas  of  protection  with  which  he  amufes  us. 
Thus  the  fentiment  of  our  wretchednefs  is  one  of  the 
mod  powerful  bonds  of  political  fociety,  though  it  at- 
taches us-  to  the  Earth. 

The  fentiment  of  Deity  impels  us  in  a contrary  di- 
rection.* It  was  this  which  conducted  Love  to  the 


Whenever  any  one  has  loft  this  firft  of  harmonies  all  the 
others  follow  it.  Does  it  not  well  deferve  to  be  remarked,  that 
all  the  Writings  of  Atheifts  are  infufferably  dry  and  unintereft- 
ing  ? T hey  fometimes  fill  you  with  aftonifhment,  but  never  do 
t icy  touch  the  heart.  They  exhibit  caricatures  only,  or  gigantic 
ideas.  They  are  totally  deftitute  of  order,  of  proportion,  of  fen- 
libihty.  I do  not  exempt  from  this  cetifure  any  one  except  the 
poem  of  Lucretius.  Hut  this  very  exception,  as  has  been  Did  be- 

p l T T rhe  U'Uth  °f  °bfervati0n  I for  when  this 

tro  1 W1  C1  -°  p eafe’  he  f°Und  himleIf  under  th'-‘  neccffity  of  in- 
troducing Deity,  as  is  evident  from  hrs  exordium,  which  com- 
mences wit  that  beautiful  apoftrophe  ; Alma  Venus,  &c.  Every 

eXI  m fr  Ub0Ut  a the  Philofophy  of 

* u ' hlS  lnf,P^y  becomes  jibfolutely  infupportable. 
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altar,  and  dictated  to  the  lips  of  the  Lover  the  firft 
vows  of  fidelity;  it  devoted  the  firfl  children  to 
Heaven,  while  as  yet  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  po- 
litical Law  ; it  rendered  Love  fublime,  and  Friend- 
fhip  generous  ; with  one  hand  it  fuccoured  the  mi- 
ferable,  and  oppofed  the  other  to  tyrants  ; it  became 
the  moving  principle  of  generality  and  of  every  vir- 
tue. Satisfied  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  de- 
ferved  well  of  Mankind,  it  nobly  difdained  the  re- 
compenfe  of  applaufe.  When  it  fhewed  itfelf  in 
arts  and  fciences,  it  became  the  ineffable  charm  which 
tranfported  us  in  contemplating  them  : the  moment  it 
withdrew  from  them,  languor  fucceeded.  It  is  this 
fentiment  which  confers  immortality  on  the  men  of 
genius  who  difeover  to  us  in  Nature  new  relations  of 
intelligence. 

When  thefe  two  fentiments  happen  to  crofs  each 
other,  that  is,  when  we  attach  the  divine  inffinct  to 
perifhable  objedts,  and  the  animal  inffinct  to  things 
divine,  our  life  becomes  agitated  by  contradictory 
paflions.  This  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  innumerable  fri- 
volous hopes  and  fears  with  which  men  arc  torment- 
ed. My  fortune  is  made,  fays  one,  I have  enough 
to  laft  me  for  ever ; and  to-morrow  he  drops  into 
the  grave.  How  wretched  am  I ! fays  another,  l am 
undone  for  ever  ; and  death  is  at  the  door  to  deliver 
him  from  all  his  woes.  We  are  bound  down  to 
life,  faid  Michael  Montaigne , by  the  mereft  toys  ; by 
a glafs  : yes,  and  wherefore  ? Becaufe  the  fentiment 
of  immortality  is  impreffed  on  that  glafs.  If  life  and 
death  frequently  appear  infupportable  to  men,  it  is 

becaufe  they  allbciate  the  fentiment  of  their  end  with 

that 
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that  of  death,  and  the  fentiment  of  infinity  with  that  of 
life.  Mortals,  if  you  with  to  live  happy,  and  to  die 
in  compofure,  do  not  let  your  Laws  offer  violence  to 
thofe  of  Nature.  Confider  that  at  death,  all  the 
troubles  of  the  animal  come  to  a period  ; the  crav- 
ings of  the  body,  difeafes,  perfections,  calumnies, 
flavcry  of  every  kind,  the  rude  combats  of  man’s  paf- 
lions  with  himfelf,  and  with  others.  Confider  that 
at  death,  all  the  enjoyments  of  a moral  being  com- 
mence ; the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  of  the  flighted: 
a6ts  of  juftice  and  of  humanity,  undervalued  per- 
haps or  defpifed  by  the  World,  bufwhich  have  in 
fome  meafure  brought  us  nearer,  while  we  were  upon 
the  Earth,  to  a Being  righteous  and  eternal. 

When  thefe  two  inflindls  unite  in  the  fame  place, 
they  confer  upon  us  the  higheft  pleafure  of  which 
our  nature  is  fufceptible  ; for  in  that  cafe  our  two 
natures,  if  I may  thus  exprefs  myfelfj  enjoy  at  once.* 
I am  going  to  trace  a flight  fketch  of  the  combina- 
tion of  their  harmonies ; after  which  we  fhall  purfuc 
the  track  of  the  celeflial  fentiment  which  is  natural 
to  us,  as  manifeflcd  in  our  mod  ordinary  fenfations. 

Let  me  fuppofe  you  then,  Reader,  difgufled,  and 
wearied  out  with  the  diforders  of  Society,  in  fearch 
of  fome  happy  fpot  toward  the  extremity  of  Africa, 
on  which  the  foot  of  European  never  alighted.  Sail- 

J o tnefe  two  inftin&s  may  be  referred  all  the  fenfations  of 
life  which  frequently  feem  to  be  contradictory.  For  example,  if 
habit  and  novelty  be  agreeable  to  us,  it  is  that  habit  gives  us  con- 
> donee  refpeCting  our  phyfical  relations,  which  are  always  the 
fame  ; and  novelty  promifes  new  points  of  view  to  our  divine  in- 
hinCt,  which  is  ever  aiming  at  the  extenfion  of  it’s  enjoyments. 
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mg  along  the  Mediterranean,  your  veflel  is  tofled  by 
the  violence  of  the  temped-,  and  fhipwreckcd  upon  a 
rock,  juft  as  it  is  beginning  to  grow  dark.  Through 
the  favour  of  Heaven  you  fcramble  fafe  to  land  : you 
flee  for  thelter  to  a grotto,  rendered  vifible  by  the 
glare  of  the  lightning,  at  the  bottom  of  a little  val- 
ley. There,  retired  to  the  covert  of  this  afylum, 
you  hear  all  night  long  the  thunder  roaring,  and  the 
rain  defcending  in  torrents.  At  day-break  you  dii— 
cover  benind  you  an  amphitheatre  of  enormous  rocks, 
perpendicularly  fteep  as  a wall.  From  their  bafes, 
here  and  there  ftart  out  clumps  of  fig-trees,  covered 
over  with  white  and  purple  fruit.,  and  tufts  of  carobs 
loaded  with  brown  pods  ; their  fummits  are  crowned 
with  pines,  wild  olive-trees,  and  cyprefles  bending 
under  the  violence  of  the  winds.  The  echos  of  thefe 
rOcks  repeat  in  the  air  the  con fu fed  howling  of  the 
tempeft,  and  the  hoarfe  noife  of  the  raging  Sea,  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye  at  a diftance.  But  the  little  val- 
ley where  you  are  is  the  abode  of  tranquillity  and  re- 
pofe.  In  it’s  mofty  declivities  the  fea-lark  builds  her 
neft,  and  on  thefe  folitary  ftrands  the  mavis  expects 
the  ceafing  of  the  ftorm, 

By  this  time  the  firft  fires  of  Aurora  are  lengthen- 
ing over  the  flowery  ftachys,  and  over  the  violet  beds 
of  the  thyme  which  clothe  the  fwelling  hillocks.  The 
brightening  rays  difclofe  to  view,  on  the  fummit  of 
an  adjoining  eminence,  a cottage  overfhadowed  with 
trees.  Out  of  it  ifiue  a fhepherd,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughter,  who  take  the  path  that  leads  to  the  grotto, 
with  vafes  andbafkets  on  their  heads.  It  is  the  fpec- 
tacle  of  ypur  diftrpfs  which  attracts  thefe  good  people 
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toward  you.  They  are  provided  with  fire,  fruits, 
bread,  wine,  clothing,  for  your  relief.  They  vie  with 
each  other  in  rendering  you  the  offices  of  hofpitality. 
The  wants'  of  the  body  being  fatisfied,  thofe  of  the 
mind  begin  to  call  for  gratification.  Your  eye  eager- 
ly wanders  along  the  furface  of  the  deep,  and  you 
are  enquiring  within  yourfclf,  “ On  what  part  of  the 
ce  World  am  I thrown  ?”  The  fhepherd  perceives 
your  anxiety,  and  removes  it,  addrefling  you  in  thefe 
words : “ That  diftant  ifland  which  you  fee  to  the 
“ North  is  Mycone.  There  is  Delos  a little  to  the 
<c  left,  and  Paros  diredtly  in  front.  That  in  which 
ee  we  are  is  Naxos  ; you  are  on  that  very  part  of  the 
“ ifland  where  Ariadne  was  formerly  abandoned  by 
“ Tkefeus.  It  was  on  that  long  bank  of  white  fand 
“ which  projects  below  into  the  Sea,  that  fhe  palled 
“ the  days,  with  her  eyes  rivetted  on  that  point  of 
“ the  Horizon  where  the  veffel  of  her  faithlefs  lover 
“ at  length  ceafed  to  be  vifible;  and  into  this  very 
<f  grotto  where  you  now  are,  fhe  retired  at  night  to 
“ mourn  over  his  departure.  To  the  right,  between 
“ thefe  two  little  hills,  on  the  top  of  which  you  be- 
“ hold  fome  confufed  ruins,  flood  a flourifhing  city 
<c  named  Naxos.  It’s  female  inhabitants,  touched 
‘f  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  daughter  of  Minos,  re- 
<c  forted  hither  to  look  for  her,  and  to  comfort  her. 
u 1 hey  endeavoured  at  firfl  to  divert  her  attention  by 
“ amufing  converfation  ; but  nothing  could  give  her 
“ pleafure  but  the  name  and  the  reeolledlion  of  her 
“ beloved  Thefeus.  Thefe  damfels  then  counterfeited 
“ letters  from  that  Hero,  breathing  the  tendered: 
affedtion,  and  addreffed  to  Ariadne.  They  flew 
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to  deliver  them  to  her,  and  faid,  Take  comfort, 
“ beautiful  Ariadne . Thejeus  will  foon  return : Thefeus 
“ thinks  of  nothing  but  you.  Ariadne , in  an  ecftafy  of 
“ delight,  read  the  letters,  and  with  a trembling  hand 
“ fattened  to  anfwer  them.  The  Naxian  girls  took 
“ charge  of  her  aniwers,  and  promifed  to  have  them 
£C  fpeedily  conveyed  to  Thefeus.  In  this  manner  they 

amufed  her  grief.  But  when  they  perceived  that 
“ the  tight  of  the  Sea  plunged  her  more  and  more 
“ into  melancholy,  they  decoyed  her  into  thofe  ex- 
“ tenfive  groves  which  you  obferve  below  in  the  plain. 
“ There  they  invented  every  fpecies  of  feftivity  that 
“ could  lull  her  fond  regret  to  reft.  Sometimes  they 
44  formed  around  her  choral  dances,  and  reprafented, 
“ by  the  linking  of  their  hands,  the  various  windings 
“ of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  out  of  which  by  her  aid 
“ efcaped  the  happy  Thefeus  : fometimes  they  aftecfted 
“ to  put  to  death  the  terrible  Minotaur.  The  heart 
u of  Ariadne  expanded  to  the  perception  of  joy  at  the 
“ fight  of  reprefentations  which  called  to  her  remem- 
“ brance  the  power  of  her  father,  the  glory  of  her 
£C  lover,  and  the  triumph  of  her  own  charms,  which 
<c  had  repaired  the  deftiny  of  Athens  : but  when  the 
£C  winds  conveyed  to  her  ear,  through  the  mufic  of  the 
££  tabor  and  of  the  flute,  the  diftant  noife  of  the  bil- 
“ lows  breaking  on  the  fhore  from  which  the  faw  the 
££  cruel  Thefeus  take  his  departure,  flic  turned  her 
££  face  toward  the  Sea  and  began  to  weep.  Thus  the 

tc  Naxians  were  made  fenfible  that  unfortunate  love 

* 

“ can  find,  in  the  very  lap  of  gaiety,  the  means  of 
£C  embittering  it’s  anguifli ; and  that  the  recollcdlion 
£C  of  pain  is  to  be  loft  only  by  lofing  that  of  pleafure. 

£<  They 
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“ They  endeavoured  therefore  to  remove  Ariadne 
“ from  feenes  and  founds  which  were  continually  re- 
<c  calling  the  idea  of  her  lover.  They  perfuaded  her 
“ to  vifit  their  city,  where  they  provided  for  her 
“ magnificent  banquets,  in  fuperb  apartments  raifed 
“ on  columns  of  granite.  Into  thefe  no  male  was 
ec  permitted  to  enter,  and  no  noife  from  without  could 
£"  make  itfelf  heard.  They  had  taken  care  to  cover 
“ the  pavement,  the  walls,  the  doors,  and  the  win- 
“ dows,  with  the  richcft  tapeflry,  on  which  were  re- 
“ prefented  meadows,  vineyards,  and  enchanting 
folitudes.  A thoufand  lamps  and  torches  dazzled 
“ the  eye.  They  made  Ariadne  feat  herfelf  in  the 
“ midft  of  them  on  cufhions;  they  placed  a coronet 
“ °f  ivy,  with  it's  black  clutters,  upon  her  flaxen 
haii,  and  around  her  pale  forehead  ; then  they  ar- 
“ ranged  at  her  feet  urns  of  alabafter  replenifhed  with 
“ the  choicefl  wines ; they  poured  'them  out  into 
“ cups  of  gold,  which  they  prefented  to  her,  faying  ; 
“ Drink,  lovely  daughter  of  Minos  ; this  ifland  pro- 
“ duces  the  richeft  prefents  of  Bacchus . Drink,  wine 
£f  diflipates  care.  Ariadne,  with  afmilc,  fuffered  hcr- 
Cf  felf  to  be  perfuaded.  In  a little  time  the  rofes  of 
health  re-appeared  on  her  countenance,  and  a re- 
^ port  was  immediately  fpread  over  Naxos  that  Bac- 
<£  chus  was  come  to  the  relief  of  the  miftrefs  of  The- 
((fcus.  The  inhabitants,  tranfported  with  joy,  reared 
“ a temple  to  that  God,  of  which  you  ftill  fee  fome 
“ columns  and  the  frontifpiece  on  that  rock  in  the 
“ midft  °r  tIie  waves.  But  wine  only  added  fuel  to 
e(  the  ,lovc  of  Ariadne.  She  gradually  pined  away,  a 
£ viblim  to  her  fad  regrets,  and  even  to  her  fond 
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“ hopes.  Sec  there,  at  the  extremity  of  this  valley* 
“ on  a little  hillock  covered  with  marine-wormwood, 
“ is  her  tomb,  and  her  ftatue  dill  looking  toward  the 
“ Sea.  You  can  fcarccly  now  difiinguith  in  it  the 
te  figure  of  a female;  but  there  is  even  now  difeerni- 
“ ble  in  it  the  reftlefs  attitude  of  a lover.  This  monu- 
“ ment,  as  well  as  every  other  of  the  country,  has 
“ been  mutilated  by  time,  and  itill  more  by  the  hand 
“ of  barbarians  ; but  the  memory  of  differing  virtue 
tc  is  not,  on  the  Earth,  at  the  mercy  of  tyrants.  The 
“ tomb  of  Ariadne  is  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  Turks, 
“ and  her  crown  is  planted  among  the  ftars.  As  for 
Cf  us,  efcaped  from  the  notice  of  the  powers  of  this 
“ World,  by  means  of  our  very  obfeurity,  we  have 
cc  through  the  goodnefs  of  Heaven  found  liberty  at  a 
“ difiance  from  the  Great,  and  happinefs  in  a defert. 
£C  Stranger,  if  you  are  ftill  capable  of  being  affected 
“ by  the  blefiings  of  Nature,  it  is  in  your  power  to 
<c  fhare  them  with  us.” 

At  this  recital,  the  gentle  tears  of  humanity  trickle 
down  the  cheeks  of  his  fpoufe,  and  of  his  youthful 
daughter,  as  fhc  breathes  a figh  to  the  memory  of 
Ariadne  ; and  I greatly  doubt  whether  an  Athieft 
himfelf,  who  acknowledges  nothing  elfe  in  Nature 
but  the  Laws  of  matter  and  of  motion,  could  be  in- 
fenfible  to  thofe  prefent  correfpondencies,  and  thofe 
ancient  recolledlions. 

Voluptuous  men  ! Greece  alone,  you  tell  me,  pre- 
fents  feenes  and  points  of  view  fo  tenderly  affecting. 
Ariadne  accordingly  has  a place  in  every  garden  ; 
Ariadne  prefents  herfelf  to  view  in  every  collcdtion  of 
painting.  From  the  turret  of  your  own  cafile,  throw 

your 
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your  eye  over  the  plains  below.  As  the  profpe6t 
gradually  extends,  it  terminates  in  a Horizon  much  • 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  defolated  Greece.  Your 
apartment  is  more  commodious  than  a grotto,  and 
your  fophas  much  fofter  than  the  turf.  The  undula- 
tion and  the  murmuring  found  of  your  flowery  mea- 
dows are  more  grateful  to  the  fenfe  than  thofe  of  the 
billows  of  the  Mediterranean.  Your  money  arid  your 
own  gardens  can  fupply  you  with  greater  variety  of 
the  choiceft  wines  and  fruits  than  all  the  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago  could  produce.  Would  you  blend 
with  thefe  delights  that  of' Deity  ? Behold  on  vonder 
hill,  that  fmall  parifh-church  encircled  by  aged  elms. 
Among  the  young  women  who  there  aflemble,  under 
it  s ruftic  portico,  there  may  be  undoubtedly  fome 
forlorn  Ariadne , betrayed  by  a faithlefs  lover.*  She 


* There  are  in  our  own  plains  young  females  much  more  re- 
spectable than  Ariadne,  to  whom  our  Hiftorians,  who  make  fuch 
a parade  of  virtue,  pay  no  manner  of  attention.  A perfon  of  my 
acquamtance  obferved  one  Sunday,  at  the  gate  of  a country- 
church,  a young  woman  at  prayer,  quite  alone,  while  they  were 
chanting  vefpers  within.  t As  he  remained  fome  time  in  the  place, 
he  obferved,  lor  fevcral  Sundays  fucceffively,  that  fame  young 
woman,  who  never  once  entered  the  church  during  the  Service! 
Being  mightily  ftruck  with  this  Angularity  of  behaviour,  he  en- 
quired into  the  meaning  of  it  at  fome  others  of  the  female  peafants, 
who  anlweied  him  that  it  muft  be  her  own  will  merely  that  deter- 
mined her  to  flop  at  the  porch,  as  they  knew  of  nothing  that 
fiioukl  prevent  her  going  in,  adding,  that  they  had  frequently 
urged  her  to  accompany  them,  but  in  vain.  At  laft,  defirous  of 
having  the  folution  of  this  myftery,  he  addrefied  himfelf  to  the 
young  woman  herfelf,  whol’e  condudt  appeared  to  him  fo  very  ex- 
traordinary. She  appeared  at  firft  fomewhat  difconcerted,  but 
presently  colleftmg  courage,  « Sir,”  faid  fl,e,  “ I had  a lover 
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is  not  made  of  marble  but  of  living  flefh  and  blood  ; 
flic  is  not  a Greek  but  a French-woman  ; the  is  not 
comforted  but  infultcd  by  her  companions.  Vilit  her 
humble  abode,  and  foothe  her  anguifh.  Do  good 
in  this  life,  which  is  palling  away  with  the  rapidity 
of  a torrent.  Do  good,  not  out  of  oftentation,  and 
by  the  hands  of  a ftranger;  but  for  the  fake  of 
Heaven,  and  with  your  own  hand.  The  fruit  of 
virtue  lofes  it's  flavour  when  gathered  by  another  and 
not  yourfelf.  Ah  ! if  you  would,  in  perfon,  fpeak  an 
encouraging  word  to  her,  under  that  load  of  de- 
preflion ; if  by  your  fympathy  you  raife  her  in  her 
own  efteem,  you  will  perceive  how,  under  a fenfe  of 
your  goodnefs,  her  forehead  is  overfpread  with  a 
blufh,  her  eyes  fuffufed  with  tears,  her  convulfive 
lips  move  without  fpeaking,  and  her  heart,  long  op- 
prefTed  with  fhame,  expand  to  the  approach  of  a com- 
forter, as  to  the  fentiment  of  the  Deity.  You  will 
then  perceive  in  the  human  figure,  touches  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  chifels  of  Greece,  and  the 
pencil  of  a Fan  Dyk.  The  felicity  of  an  unfortunate 
young  woman  will  cofl  you  much  lefs  than  the  fiatuc 
of  Ariadne:  and  in  head  of  giving  celebrity  to  the 
name  of  an  artifl  in  your  hotel,  for  a few  years,  this 
will  immortalize  your  own,  and  caufe  it  to  laft  long 
after  you  are  gone  from  hence,  every  time  fhc  fays  to 
her  companions  and  to  her  children : “ It  was  a god 
“ who  came  to  fucCour  me  in  the  day  of  my  diftrels.' 

who  took  advantage  of  my  frailty;  I became  pregnant,  and 
“ my  lover  falling  lick,  died,  without  making  me  his  wife.  It  is 
<<  my  defire,  that  a voluntary  exclulion  from  church  for  life  ihould 
>«  ferve  as  fome  atonement  f6r  my  fault,  and  as  a warning  to  my 
“ companions.”  -j- 
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We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  indindt  of  Divinity 
in  our  phyfical  fenfations,  and  ftiall  conclude  this 
Study  by  the  fentiments  of  the  foul  which  arc  purely 
intellectual.  Thus  we  fhall  attempt  to  convey  a 
faint  idea  of  the  nature  of  Man* 

OF  PHYSICAL  SENSATIONS; 

All  the  phyfical  fenfations  are  in  themfelves  fo 
many  tcftimonies  of  our  mifery.  If  Man  is  fo  fenfi- 
ble  to  the  pleafure  of  the  touch  it  is  becaufe  he  is 
baked  all  his  body  over.  He  is  under  the  neceffity, 
in  order  to  clothe  himfelf,  of  dripping  the  quadruped, 
the  plant,  and  the  worm.  If  aimoft  all  vegetables  and 
animals  are  laid  under  contribution  to  fupply  him 
with  food,  it  is  becaufe  he  is  obliged  to  employ  a 
great  deal  of  cookery,  and  many  combinations,  in 
preparing  his  aliments.  Mature  has  treated  him  with 
much  feverity  ; for  he  is  the  only  one  of  animals  for 
the  wants  of  which  fhe  has  made  no  immediate  pro- 
vifion.  Our  philolophers  have  not  fufficiently  reflect- 
ed  on  this  perplexing  dibindtion.  How  ! a worm 
provided  with  it’s  auger  or  it’s  file  ; the  in  fed  enters 
into  life  in  the  midft  of  a probation  of  fruit  proper  for 
his  fubfiftence  ; he  by  and  by  finds  in  himfelf  the 
means  of  fpinning  and  weaving  his  own  garment ; 
after  that,  he  transforms  himfelf  into  a gaudy  butter- 
fly, and  ranges  uncontroled,  abandoning  himfelf  to 
all  the  delights  of  love,  and  re-perpetuating  his  fpc- 
cics  without  anxiety,  and  without  remorfe ; whereas 
the  fon  of  a King  is  born  completely  naked,  amidft 
tears  and  groans,  danding  in  need  all  his  life  lono- 
of  the  abidance  of  another  ; under  the  neceffitv  of 
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maintaining  an  unremitting  conflict  with  his  own 
fpecies,  from  within,  or  from  without,  and  frequently 
finding  in  himfelf  his  moft  formidable  enemy  ! Of  a 
truth,  unlefs  we  are  all  only  children  of  dull,  it  would 
be  a thoufand  times  better  to  enter  upon  exiftence 
under  the  form  of  an  infedt,  than  under  that  of  an 
Emperor.  But  Man  has  been  abandoned  to  the  molt 
abjedl  mifery  only  that  he  may  have  uninterrupted 
recourfe  to  the  firlt  of  powers. 

Of  the  Senfe  of  'rafting. 

There  is  no  one  phyfical  fenfation  but  what 
awakens  in  Man  fome  fentiment  of  the  Deity. 

To  begin  with  The  grofFeft  of  all  our  fenfes,  that 
which  relates  to  eating  and  drinking  ; all  Nations, 
in  the  favage  ftate,  have  entertained  the  belief  that 
the  Divinity  had  need  to  fupport  life  by  the  fame 
means  that  men  do  : hence  in  all  religions  the  origin 
of  facrifice.  Hence  alfo  has  farther  proceeded,  in 
many  Nations,  the  cufiom  of  placing  viands  on  the 
tombs  of  the  dead.  The  wives  of  the  American  fa- 
vages  extend  this  mark  of  folicitude  even  to  infants 
Who  die  upon  the  breafl.  After  having  bellowed 
upon  them  the  right  of  fepulture,  they  come  once  a 
clay  for  feveral  weeks,  and  prefs  from  the  nipple  a 
few  drops  of  milk  upon  the  grave  of  the  departed 
fuckling.*  This  is  pofitively  affirmed  by  the  Jefuit 
Charlevoix , who  was  frequently  an  eye-witnefs  of  the 
fadl.  Thus  the  fentiment  of  Deity,  and  that  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  are  interwowen  with  our  af- 

* See  Father  Charlevoix,  his  Travels  through  America. 
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fe&ions  the  mod  completely  animal,  aud  efpecially 
with  maternal  tendcrnefs. 

But  Man  has  not  fatisfied  himfelf  with  admitting 
intellectual  beings  to  a fhare  of  his  repaft,  and  in 
fome  meafure  with  inviting  them  to  his  table  ; he 
has  found  the  means  of  elevating  himfelf  to  their 
rank,  by  the  phyfical  effeCts  of  thofe  very  aliments. 
It  is  Angularly  remarkable,  that  feveral  favage  Na- 
tions have  been  difcavered  who  fcarcely  poffeffed  in- 
duftry  fufficient  to  procure  food  for  themfelves ; but 
not  one  who  had  not  invented  the  means  of  getting 
drunk.  Man  is  the  only  animal  who  is  fenfible  of 
that  pleafure.  Other  animals  are  content  to  remain 
in  their  fphere.  Man  is  making  perpetual  efforts  to 
get  out  of  his.  Intoxication  elevates  the  mind.  All 
religious  feflivals  among  Savages,  and  even  among 
poli (lied  Nations,  end  in  feafting,  in  which  men  drink 
till  reafon  is  gone  : they  begin  it  is  true  with  faffing, 
but  intoxication  clofes  the  fcene.  Man  renounces 
human  reafon  that  he  may  excite  in  himfelf  emotions 
that  are  divine.  The  effect  of  intoxication  is  to  con- 
vey the  foul  into  the  bofom  of  fome  deity.  You  al- 
ways hear  topers  celebrating  in  their  fongs,  Bacchus , 
Mars,  Venus , or  the  God  of  Love.  It  is  farther  very 
remarkable,  that  men  do  not  abandon  themfelves  to 
blalphemy  till  they  arrive  at  a ftate  of  intoxication  ; 
for  it  is  an  inftindV  as  common  to  the  foul,  to  cleave 
to  the  Deity  when  in  it’s  natural  ftate,  as  to  abjure 
Him  when  it  is  corrupted  by  vice. 
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Of  the  Senfe  of  Smelling. 

The  pleafures  of  fmell  are  peculiar  to  Man  ; for  I 
do  not  comprehend  under  it  the  olfadiory  emanations 
by  which  he  forms  a judgment  of  his  aliments,  and 
which  are  common  to  him  with  moft  animals.  Man 
alone  is  fenfible  to  perfumes,  and  employs  them  tq 
give  more  energy  to  his  paliions.  Mahomet  faid  that 
they  elevated  his  foul  to  Heaven.  Whatever  may  be 
in  this,  the  ufe  of  them  has  been  introduced  into  all 
the  religious  ceremonies,  and  into  the  political  af- 
femblies,  of  many  Nations.  The  Brafilians,  as  well 
as  all  the  Savages  of  North- America,  never  deliberate 
on  any  objedt  of  importance  without  fmoking  to- 
bacco in  a calumet.  It  is  from  this  pradtice  that  the 
calumet  is  become,  among  all  thofe  Nations,  the 
fymbol  of  peace,  of  war,  of  alliance,  according  to 
the  accetlbries  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  . 

It  is  undoubtedly  from  the  fame  cuftom  of  fmok- 
ing, which  was  common  to  the  Scythians,  as  Herodo- 
tus relates,  that  the  caduceus  of  Mercury , which  has 
a ftriking  refemblance  to  the  calumet  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  which  appears  like  it  to  have  been  nothing 
but  a pipe,  became  the  fymbol  of  commerce.  To- 
bacco increafes  in  force  meafure  the  powers  of  the 
underftanding,  by  producing  a fpecies  of  intoxication 
in  the  nerves  of  the  brain.  Lery  tells  us  that  the 
Brafilians  fmoke  tobacco  till  it  makes  them  drunk. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thofe  nations  have  found 
out  the  moft  cephalic  plant  of  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  that  the  ufe  of  it  is  the  moft  univer- 
fally  diffufed  of  all  thole  which  exift  on  the  Globq, 
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the  vine  and  the  corn-plants  not  excepted.  I have 
feen  it  cultivated  in  Finland,  beyond  Viburg,  in 
about  the  lixty-firff  degree  of  North  Latitude.  The 
habit  of  uling  it  becomes  fo  powerful,  that  a perfon 
who  has  acquired  it,  will  rather  forego  bread  for  a 
day  than  his  tobacco.  This  plant  is  ncverthelefs  a 
real  poifon  ; it  affedls  at  length  the  olfactory  nerves, 
and  fometimes  the  light.  But  Man  is  ever  difpofed 
to  impair  his  phyfical  conflitution,  provided  he  can 
lirengthen  in  himfclf  the  intellectual  fentirrient, 

Of  the  Senfe  of  Seeing. 

Every  thing  that  has  been  faid,  in  detailing  certain 
general  Laws  of  Nature,  harmonies,  conformities, 
contrails,  and  oppofitions,  refers  principally  to  the 
fenfe  of  feeing.  I do  not  fpeak  of  adaptation  or  cor- 
refpondence  ; for  this  belongs  to  the  fentiment  of 
reafon,  and  is  entirely  diltindl  from  matter.  The 
other  relations  are  in  truth  founded  on  the  reafon  it- 
felf  of  Nature,  which  communicates  delight  to  us 
by  means  of  colours  and  forms  generative  and  gene- 
rated, and  infpires  melancholy  by  thofe  which  an- 
nounce decompolition  and  definition.  But  without 
entering  upon  that  vail  and  inexhaultible  fubjedl,  I 
fhall  at  prefent  coniine  myfel'f  to  certain  optical  ef- 
fcdls,  which  involuntarily  excite  in  us  the  fentiment 
of  fome  of  the  attributes  of  Deity. 

One  of  the  moll  obvious  caufes  of  the  pleafure 
which  we  derive  from  the  light  of  a great  tree,  arifes 
from  the  fentiment  of  infinity  kindled  in  us,  by  it’s 
pyramidical  form.  The  decrcafc  of  it’s  different  tiers 
pf  branches  and  tints  of  verdure,  which  arc  always 
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lighter  at  the  extremities  of  the  tree  than  in  the  reft 
of  it’s  foliage,  giye  it  an  apparent  elevation  which 
never  terminates.  We  experience  the  fame  fenfations 
in  the  horizontal  plan  of  landscapes,  in  which  we 
frequently  perceive  feveral  fucceflive  hilly  elevations 
flying  away  ope  behind  another,  till  the  laft  melt 
away  into  the  Heavens.  Nature  produces  the  fame 
in  vaft  plains,  by  means  of  the  vapours  which 
rife  from  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  or  from  the  chan- 
nels of  the  brooks  and  rivers  that  wander  through 
them  ; their  contours  are  multiplied  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  plain,  as  I have  many  a time  re- 
marked. Thofe  vapours  prefent  tbemfelves  on  dif- 
ferent plans  ; fometimes  they  ft  and  ftill,  like  curtains  . 
drawn  along  the  Ikirts  of  the  forefts  ; fometimes  they 
mount  into  columns  over  the  brooks  which  meander 
through  the  meadows  : fometimes  they  are  quite 
gray  ; at  other  times  they  are  illumined  and  pene- 
trated by  the  rays  of  the  Sun.  Under  all  thefe  af- 
pedts  they  difplay  to  us,  if  I may  venture  to  life  the 
expreflion,  feveral  perfpedtives  of  infinity  in  infinity 
itfelf. 

I fay  nothing  of  the  delightful  fpedtacle  which  the 
Heavens  fometimes  prefent  to  us  in  the  difpofition  of 
the  clouds.  I do  not  know  of  any  Philofopher  who 
has  fo  much  as  fufpedted  that  their  beauties  were  fub- 
jedted  to  Law.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that 
no  one  animal  which  lives  in  the  light  is  infenfible  to 
their  cfledts.  I have  fpoken  in  another  place  fome- 
what  of  their  characters  of  amability  or  terror,  which 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  amiable  or  dangerous  ani- 
mals  and  vegetables,  conformably  to  thofe  of  the  days 

and 
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and  of  the  feafons  which  thev  announce.  The  Laws 

J 

of  them  which  I have  Iketched,  will  fuggeft  delicious 
fubjedts  of  meditation  to  any  perfon  difpofed  to  lludy 
them,  excepting  thofe  who  are  determined  to  apply 
.the  mechanical  medium  of  barometers  and  thermo- 
meters. Thefe  inftruments  are  good  for  nothing  but 
the  regulation  of  the  atmofphere  of  our  chambers. 
'They  too  frequently  conceal  from  us  the  a ft  ion  of 
Nature  ; they  announce,  in  molt  inftances,  the  fame 
temperatures  in  the  days  which  fet  the  birds  a-fing- 
ing,  and  in  thofe  which  reduce  them  to  filence.  The 
harmonies  of  Heaven  are  to  be  felt  only  by  the  heart 
of  Man.  All  Nations,  ftruck  by  their  ineffable  lan- 
guage, raife  their  hands  and  their  eyes  to  Heaven  in 
the  involuntary  emotions  of  joy  or  of  grief. 

Reafon  however  tells  them  that  God  is  everywhere. 
How  comes  it  that  no  one  ftretches  out  his  arms 
toward  the  Earth,  or  to  the  Horizon,  in  the  attitude 
of  invocation  ? Whence  comes  the  fentiment  which 
whifpers  to  them,  God  is  in  Heaven  ? Is  it  becaufe 
Heaven  is  the  place  where  light  dwells  ? Is  it  becaufe 
the  light  itfelf  which  difclofcs  all  obje&s  to  us,  not 
being  like  our  terreftrial  fubllances  liable  to  be  divided, 
corrupted,  deftroyed,  and  confined,  feems  to  prefent 
fomething  celeftial  in  it’s  fubflance  ? 

It  is  to  the  fentiment  of  infinity  which  the  fight 
of  the  Heavens  infpires,  that  we  mull  aferibe  the 
tafic  of  all  nations  for  building  temples  on  the  fum- 
pit  of  a mountain,  and  the  invincible  propenfity 
which  the  Jews  felt,  like  other  Nations,  to  worlhip 
qpon  high  places.  There  i$  not  a mountain  all  over 
tfie  ifiands  of  the  Archipelago  but  what  has  it’s 
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church  ; nor  a hill  in  China  but  what  has  it’s  pa- 
goda. If,  as  fome  Philofophers  pretend,  we  never 
form  a judgment  of  the  nature  of  things  but  from 
the  mechanical  refults  of  a comparifon  with  our- 
felves,  the  elevation  of  mountains  ought  to  humiliate 
our  infignificance.  But  the  truth  is  that  thefe  fub- 
lime  objects,  by  elevating  us  toward  Heaven,  elevate 
thither  the  foul  of  Man  by  the  fentiment  of  infinity  ; 
and  disjoining  us  from  things  terreftrial,  waft  us  to 
the  enjoyment  of  beauties  of  much  longer  duration. 

The  works  of  Nature  frequently  prefent  to  us  feve- 
ral  kinds  of  infinity  at  once  : thus,  for  example,  a 
great  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is  cavernous  and  co- 
vered with  mofs,  conveys  to  us  the  fentiment  of  infi- 
nity as  to  time,  as  well  as  that  of  infinity  in  point  of 
elevation.  It  exhibits  a monument  of  ages  when  we 
did  not  exifl.  If  to  this  is  added  infinity  of  exten- 
lion,  as  when  we  perceive  through  it’s  folemn  branches 
objects  prodigioufiy  remote,  our  veneration  increafes. 
Go  on,  and  add  to  all  thefe,  the  different  ridges  of 
it’s  mafs,  in  contrail  with  the  profundity  of  the  val- 
leys, and  with  the  level  of  the  plains ; it’s  venerable 
half-lights,  which  oppofe  themfelves,  and  play  with 
the  azure  of  the  Heavens  ; and  the  fentiment  of  our 
own  wretchednefs,  which  it  relieves,  by  the  ideas  of 
the  protection  which  it  affords  in  the  thicknefs  of 
it’s  trunk,  immoveable  as  the  rock,  and  in  it’s  auguft 
fummit  agitated  by  the  winds,  the  majeftic  murmurs 
of  which  feem  to  fympathize  with  our  diflrefs  : a tree, 
with  all  thefe  harmonies,  feems  to  infpire  an  inex- 
prcflible  religious  awe.  Pliny  fays,  in  conformity  to 
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this  idea,  that  the  trees  were  the  firft  temples  of  the 
Gods. 

The  fublime  impreffion  which  they  produce  be- 
comes ftiil  more  profound,  when  they  recal  to  us  fome 
fentiment  of  virtue,  fuch  as  the  recollection  of  the 
great  men  who  planted  them,  or  of  thofe  whofe  tombs 
they  fhade.  Of  this  kind  were  the  oaks  of  lulus  at 
Troy.  It  is  from  an  effect  of  this  fentiment  that  the 
mountains  of  Greece  and  Italy  appear  to  us  more 
refpedtable  than  thofe  of  the  reft  of  Europe,  though 
they  are  of  no  higher  antiquity  on  the  Globe,  be- 
caufe  their  monuments,  in  ruins  as  they  are,  call  to 
our  remembrance  the  virtues  of  the  perfons  who  in- 
habited them.  But  this  fubjedt  belongs  not  to  the 
prefent  article. 

In  general,  the  different  fcnfations  of  infinity  in- 
crcafe  by  the  contrafts  of  the  phyfical  objects  which 
produce  them.  Our  Painters  are  not  fufficiently  at- 
tentive to  the  choice  of  thofe  which  they  introduce 
into  the  fore-ground  of  their  pictures.  They  would 
give  a much  more  powerful  effect  to  their  back-ground 
fcenery,  if  they  oppofed  to  it  the  frontifpiece,  not 
only  in  colours  and  forms  as  they  fometimes  do,  but 
in  nature.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  Artift  wifhed 
to  communicate  an  affecting  intereft  to  a cheerful 
and  finding  landfcape,  he  would  do  well  to  prefent  it 
through  a magnificent  triumphal  arch,  crumbling 
into  ruin  by  length  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  a 
city  filled  with  Tufcan  and  Egyptian  monuments 
would  have  a ftiil  greater  air  of  antiquity,  when  view- 
ed from  under  a bower  of  verdure  and  flowers.  Wc 
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ought  to  imitate  Nature,  who  never  produces  the  mofi: 
lovely  plants  in  all  their  beauty,  fuch  as  modes,  vio- 
lets, and  rofes,  but  at  the  foot  of  ruttic  rocks. 

Not  but  that  confonances  likewifc  produce  a very 
powerful  effedt,  eipecially  when  they  feem  to  unite 
objedts  which  are  diftindt  from  each  other.  It  is  thus, 
for  in  fiance,  that  the  cupola  of  the  College  of  the 
Four  Nations  prefents  a magnificent  point  of  view, 
when  feen  from  the  middle  of  the  court  of  the  louvre, 
through  the  arcade  of  that  palace  which  is  oppofite, 
for  then  you  view  it  complete,  with  a portion  of  the 
Heaven  under  the  arch,  as  if  it  wrere  a part  of  the 
Louvre.  But  in  this  very  confonancc,  which  gives 
fuch  an  extent  to  our  vifion,  there  is  likewife  a con- 
trail in  the  concave  form  of  the  arcade,  with  the  con- 
vex form  of  the  cupola. 

The  great  art  of  moving  is  to  oppofe  fenfible  ob- 
jects to  intelledtual.  The  foul  in  that  cafe  takes  a 
daring  flight.  It  foars  from  the  vifible  to  the  invi- 
fible,  and  enjoys,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion, 
in  it  s own  way,  by  extending  itfelf  into  the  un-i 
bounded  fields  of  fentiment  and  of  intelligence. 
Among  certain  Tartar  Tribes,  when  a great  man  dies, 
his  groom,  after  the  interment,  leads  out  the  horfe 
which  his  matter  was  accuftomed  to  ride,  places  the 
clothes  which  he  wore  on  the  horfe’s  back,  and  walks 
him,  in  profound  lilence,  before  theaflembly,  who  by 
that  fpedtacle  are  melted  into  tears. 

When  the  fupprefled  circumtlances  multiply  and 
unite  themfelves  to  fome  virtuous  affedlion,  the  emo- 
tions of  the  foul  are  greatly  heightened.  Thus  when, 
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in  the  JEneid,  lulus  is  promifing  to  make  prefents.  to 
Nifus  and  Euryalus , who  are  going  in  queft  of  his  fa- 
ther to  Palanteum,  he  fays  to  Nifus  : 

0 Bina  dabo  argento  perfedta  atque  afpera  figni* 

Pocula,  devidta  genitor  quae  cepit  Arifba  ; 

Et  tripodes  geminos,  auri,  duo  magna  talenta, 

Cratera  antiquum  quem  dat  SidoniaDido. 

xEneid,  Lib-,  ix.  <v.  263 . 

“ I will  prefent  you  with  two  filver  cups  of  exqui- 
**  fite  workmanfhip,  with  curious  figures  in  alto-re- 
*c  lievo.  They  became  my  father’s  property  at  the’ 
i capture  of  Arifba.  To  thefe  I will  add  a pair  of 
“ twin  tripods ; two  talents  of  mafly  gold  ; and  an 
t(  ancient  goblet,  a token  of  affedlion  from  Queen 
« Dido." 

He  promifes  to  the  two  youthful  friends,  united  to 
each  other  in  the  tendered;  bonds,  double  prefents, 
two  cups,  two  tripods  to  ferve  as  ftands  for  them, 
after  the  manner  of  yhe  ancients,  two  talents  of  gold 
to  replemfli  them  with  wine,  but  only  one  bowl  from 
which  they  might  drink  together.  And  then,  what 
a bowl  ! he  boafts  neither  of  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  compofed,  nor  of  the  workmanfhip,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  the  other  prefents  ; he  connects  it  with  moral 
qualities  infinitely  more  interefling  to  the  heart  of 
friendfhip.  It  is  antique ; it  was  not  the  prize  of 

Two  filver  cups,  embofs’d  with  nicefi:  art, 

I 11  give,  of  warlike  fpoils  my  Father’s  part, 

When  fam  d Arifba  fell ; two  tripods  old  ; 

A double  talent,  too,  of  pureft  gold  ; 

Sidonian  Dido’s  gift  fhall  crown  the  reft, 

A bowl  antique,  of  generous  love  the  teft. 
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violence  but  the  gift  of  love.  lulus  no  doubt  re- 
ceived it  as  a mark  of  affection  from  Dido,  when  fhe 
confidered  herfelf  to  be  the  wife  of  JEneas. 

In  all  the  fcenes  of  paffion  where  the  intention  is 
to  produce  ftrong  emotions,  the  more  that  the  prin- 
cipal object  is  eircumfcribed,  the  more  extended  is 
the  intellectual  fentiment  refulting  from  it.  Several 
reafons  might  be  affigned  for  this,  the  moft  important 
of  which  is,  that  the  acceflory  contrafts,  as  thofe  of 
littlenefs  and  greatnefs,  of  weaknefs  and  ftrengtb,  of 
finite  and  infinite,  concur  in  heightening  the  con- 
trail of  the  fubjeCl.  When  PouJJin  conceived  the- 
idea  of  a picture  of  the  univerfal  deluge,  he  confined 
it  to  the  reprefentation  of  a fingle  family.  There  you 
fee  an  old  man  on  horfeback,  on  the  point  of  drown- 
ing ; and  in  a boat,  a man,  perhaps  his  fon,  prefents- 
to  his  wife,  who  has  made  fhift  to  fcramble  up  a rock, 
a little  child  dreffed  in  a red  petticoat,  who,  on  it’s 
part,  is  making  every  effort  with  it’s  little  feet  to  get 
upon  the  rock.  The  back-ground  of  the  landlcapc 
is  frightful  from  it's  black  melancholy.  The  herbage 
and  the  trees  are  foaked  in  water,  the  Earth  itfelf  is 
penetrated  by  it,  which  is  rendered  vifible  by  that  long 
ferpent  in  eager  hafle  to  quit  it’s  hole.  The  torrents 
arc  gufhing  down  on  every  fide  ; the  Sun  appears  in 
the  Heavens  like  an  eye  thruft  out  of  it  s focket : but 
the  mod  powerful  intereft  in  the  piece  bears  upon  the 
feebleft  objeCt : a father  and  a mother  ready  them- 
felves  to  perifh  are  wholly  engroffed  in  the  preferva- 
tion  of  their  infant.  Every  other  feeling  is  extin- 
gui fhed  on  the  Earth,  but  maternal  tendernefs  is  trill 
alive.  The  human  race  is  deltroycd  becaulc  of  it  s 
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crimes,  and  innocence  is  going  to  be  involved  in  the 
punifhment.  Thefe  un  re  drained  torrents,  that  de- 
liiged  Earth,  that  lurid  Atmofphere,  that  extinguifhed 
Sun,  thofe  defolated  folitudes,  that  fugitive  family,  all 
the  effedls  of  this  univerfal  ruin  of  the  World,  are 
wholly  concentrated  in  an  infant.  There  is  no  one, 
however,  who  on  viewing  the  fmall  group  of  perfon- 
ages  which  furround  it,  would  not  exclaim  : “ There’s 
the  Univerfal  Deluge  !”  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
human  foul ; fo  far  from  being  material  it  lays  hold 
only  of  correfpondencics.  The  lefs  you  difplay  to  it 
phyfical  objects  the  more  you  awaken  in  it  intelle&ual 
feelings. 

Of  the  Senfe  of  Hearing. 

Plato  calls  hearing  and  feeing  the  fenfes  of  the  foul. 
I fuppofe  he  qualifies  them  particularly  by  this  name, 
bccaufc  vifion  is  affe&ed  by  light,  which  is  not  pro- 
perly fpeaking  a fubltance ; and  hearing  by  the  mo- 
dulations of  the  air,  which  are  not  of  themfelves 
bodies.  Befides,  thefe  two  fenfes  convey  to  us  only 
the  fentiment  of  correfpondencies  and  harmonies, 
without  involving  us  in  matter  as  fmelling  does,  which 
is  affedled  only  by  the  emanations  from  bodies ; tail- 
ing by  their  fluidity  ; and  touching  by  their  folidity, 
by  their  foftnels,  by  their  heat,  and  by  their  other 
phyfical  qualities.  Though  hearing  and  feeing  be 
the  diredf  fenies  of  the  foul,  we  ought  not  however 
thence  to  conclude,  that  a man  born  deaf  and  blind 
muft  he  an  idiot,  as  fome  have  pretended.  The  foul 
fees  and  hears  by  all  the  fenfes.  This  has  been  dc- 
inonflrated  in  the  cafe  of  the  blind  Princes  ofPerfia, 
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whole  fingers,  according  to  Chardins  report,  are  To 
aftonifhingly  intelligent,  that  they  can  trace  and  cal- 
■ culate  all  the  figures  of  Geometry  on  tables.  Such 
are  likewife  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  whom  the  Abbi 
de  TEpee  is  teaching  to  converfc  together. 

I have  no  occafion  to  be  diffufe  on  the  fubjeCf  of 
the  intellectual  relations  of  hearing.  This  fenfe  is 
the  immediate  organ  of  intelligence  ; it  is  that  which 
is  adapted  to  the  reception  of  fpeech,  a faculty  pecu- 
liar to  Man,  and  which,  by  it’s-  infinite  modulations, 
is  the  expreffion  of  all  the  correfpondencies  of  Na- 
ture, and  of  all  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  But 
there  is  another  language  which  feems  to  appertain 
ftill  more  particularly  to  this  fir  ft  principle  of  our- 
felves,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  Jenti- 
ment : I mean  mufic. 

I fhall  not  dwell  on  the  incomprehenfible  power 
which  it  polfefles  of  routing  and  quieting  the  paffions, 
in  a mannerindependentof  reafon,and  of  kindling  fub- 
lime  affeCtions  difengaged  from  all  intellectual  percep- 
tion : it’s  effeCts  are  fufffc'iently known.  I fhall  onlyob- 
lerve,  that  it  is  fo  natural  to  Man,  that  the  firft  prayers 
addreffed  to  the  Deity,  and  the  original  Laws  among 
all  Nations,  were  fet  to  mufic.  Man  lofes  a tafte  for 
it  only  in  polifhed  fociety,  the  very  languages  of 
which  at  length  lofe  their  accentuation.  The  faCtis, 
that  a multitude  of  focial  relations  deftroy  in  a ftate 
of  refinement  the  correfpondencies  of  Nature.  In 
that  ftate  we  reafon  much,-  but  fcarccly  feel  any  longer. 

The  Author  of  Nature  has  deemed  the  harmony 
of  founds  to  be  fo  ncceffary  to  Man,  that  there  is 
not  a fituation  upon  the  Earth  but  what  has  it’s  ftng- 
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ing  bird.  The  linnet  of  the  Canaries  ufnally  fre- 
quents, in  thofe  iflands,  the  flinty  gutters  of  the 
mountains.  The  goldfinch  delights  in  Tandy  downs, 
the  lark  in  the  meadows,  the  nightingale  in  woods  by 
the  fide  of  a brook,  the  bullfinch,  whofe  note  is  To 
Tweet,  in  the  white  thorn  : the  thrufh,  the  yellow- 
hammer,  the  greenfinch,  and  all  other  tinging  birds, 
have  their  favourite  pofi.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
all  over  the  Globe  they  difeover  an  inftindt  which  at- 
tracts them  to  the  habitation  of  Man.  If  there  be 
but  a tingle  hut  in  a foreft,  all  the  To.ng-birds  of  the 
vicinity  come  and  fettle  around  it.  Nay  none  are  to 
be  found  except  in  places  which  are  inhabited.  I 
have  travelled  more  than  fix  hundred  leagues  through 
the  forefts  of  Ruflia,  but  never  met  with  final!  birds 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages.  On  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  the  fortified  places  of  Ruffian  Fin- 
land, with  the  General  Officers  of  the  Corps,  of  Engi- 
neers in  which  I ferved,  we  travelled  fometimes  at  the 
i ate  of  twenty  leagues  a day,  without  Reins'  on  the 
road  either  village  or  bird.  But  when  we  perceived 
the  fparrows  fluttering  about  we  concluded  we  muft 
be  drawing  near  Tome  inhabited  place.  In  this  indi- 
cation we  were  never  once  deceived.  I relate  it  with 
the  more  fatisfadtion  that  it  may  fometimes  be  of  fer- 
vicc  to  perfons  who  have  lofl  their  way  in  the  woods. 

Garclllafo  de  la  Vega  informs  us  that  his  father 
having  been  detached  from  Peru,  with  a company  of 
Spaniards,  to  make  difeoveries  beyond  the  Cordeliers, 
was  in  danger  of  perifhing  with  hunger  in  the  midlt 
of  their  uninhabited  valleys  and  quagmires.  Fie  ne- 
'er could  have  got  out  had  he  not  perceived  in  the 
Vol.  II.  2 
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air  a flight  of  paroquets,  which  fuggefled  a hope  that 
there  might  be  fome  place  of  habitation  at  no  great 
diftance.  He  directed  his  march  to  that  point  of  the 
compafs  which  the  paroquets  had  purfued,  and  arrived 
after  incredible  fatigue  at  a colony  of  Indians,  who 
cultivated  fields  of  maize. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Nature  has  not  given  a 
mufical  voice  to  any  one  fea  or  river  bird,  becaufe  it 
would  have  been  loft  in  the  noife  of  the  waters,  and 
becaufe  the  human  ear  could  not  have  enjoyed  it  at 
the  diftance  which  they  are  deftined  to  live  from  the 
land.  If  there  are  fvvans  which  fing,  as  has  been  al- 
ledged  by  fome,  their  fong  muft  confift  but  of  very 
few  modulations,  with  fome  refemblance  to  the  un- 
couth founds  uttered  by  the  duck  and  the  goofe. 
That  of  the  wild  fwan  which  came  lately  and  fettled 
at  Chantilly  has  only  four  or  five  notes.  Aquatic 
birds  have  (brill  and  piercing  cries,  by  means  of  which 
they  can  make  themfelves  heard  in  the  regions  of 
wind  and  tempeft  where  they  inhabit,  and  are  in  per- 
fect correfpondcnce  with  their  noify  (filiations,  and 
with  their  melancholy  folitudcs. 

The  melodies  of  fong-birds  have  fimilar  relations 
to  the  fites  which  they  occupy,  and  even  to  the  dis- 
tances at  which  they  live  from  our  habitations.  The 
lark,  who  neftles  among  our  corn,  and  delights  . in 
foaring  perpendicularly  till  we  lofe  fight  of  him,  makes 
his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  air  after  he  is  no  longer 
perceptible  to  the  eye.  The  fwallow,  who  grazes 
the  walls  of  our  houfes  as  he  flics,  and  repofeson  our 
chimneys,  has  a fmall  gentle  chirping  voice  which 
docs  not  dun  the  car,  as  that  of  the  fongfters  o(  the 
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{rrove  would  do  ; but  the  folitary  nightingale  makes 
himfelf  heard  at  the  didance  of  more  than  half  a 
league.  He  midruds  the  vicinity  of  man  ; and  ne- 
verthelefs  always  places  himfelf  within  dght  of  his 
habitation,  and  within  the  reach  of  his  ear.  He 
choofes,  for  this  ededt,  places  which  are  the  bed 
conductors  of  found,  in  order  that  their  echoing  may 
give  more  action  to  his  voice.  Having  dationed 
himfelf  in  his  orchedra,  he  warbles  an  unknown  dra- 
ma, which  has  it’s  exordium,  it’s  expodtion,  it’s  re- 
citative, it’s  catadrophe,  intermingled  fometimes  with 
the  mod  extravagant  burds  of  joy,  fometimes  with 
bitter  and  plaintive  notes  of  recollection,  which  he 
expredes  by  long  and  deep  dghs.  He  raifes  his  fong 
at  the  commencement  of  that  fealon  which  renews 
the  face  of  Nature,  and  feems  to  prefent  Man  with 
a reprefentation  of  the  redlefs  career  which  lies  be- 
fore him. 

Every  bird  has  a voice  adapted  to  the  times  and 
the  dations  of  it’s  dedination,  and  relative  to  the 
wants  of  Man.  The  loud  clarion  of  the  cock  calls 
him  up  to  labour  at  the  dawn  of  day.  The  brifk  and 
lively  fong  of  the  lark,  in  the  meadow,  invites  the 
fwains  and  diephcrdedes  to  the  dance  ; the  voracious 
thruth,  which  appears  only  in  Autumn,  fummons  the 
rudic  vine-dreder  to  the  vintage.  Man  alone,  on  his  - 
part,  is  attentive  to  the  accents  of  the  feathered  race. 
Never  will  the  deer,  who  dieds  tears  copioudy  over 
his  own  misfortunes,  dgh  over  thofe  of  the  complain- 
ing Philomel.  Never  did  the  laborious  ox  when  led 
to  the  daughter  after  all  his  painful  fervices,  turn 
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bis  head  toward  her,  and  fay  : « Solitary  bird,  behold 
“ in  what  manner  Man  rewards  his  Servants  !” 
^Nature  has  diffufed  thefe  diftraCtions,  and  thcfc 
confonances  of  fortune  over  volatile  beings,  in  order 
that  our  foul,  fufceptible  as  it  is  of  every  wo,  finding 
every  where  occafions  of  extending  that  fufceptibi- 
lity,  might  every  where  be  enabled  to  alleviate  the 
prefiure.  She  has  rendered  infenfible  bodies  them- 
felves  capable  of  thefe  communications.  She  pre- 
fents  to  us  frequently  in  the  midft  of  fcenes  which 
pain  the  eye,  other  fcenes  which  delight  the  ear,  and 
foothe  the  mind  with  interefting  recollections.  It  is 
thus  that  from  the  bofom  of  forefis  the  tranfports  us 
to  the  brink  of  the  waters,  by  the  ruftling  of  the  af- 
pins  and  of  the  poplars.  At  other  times  the  conveys 
to  us,  when  we  are  by  the  fide  of  the  brook,  the  noife 
of  the  Sea,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  navigation,  in  the 
murmuring  of  reeds  fhaken  by  the  wind.  When  the 
can  no  longer  feduce  our  reafon  by  foreign  imagery, 
the  lulls  it  to  reft  by  the  charm  of  fentiment : the  calls 
forth  from  the  bofom  of  the  forefts,  of  the  meadows, 
and  of  the  valleys,  founds  ineffable,  which  excite  in  us 
pleafing  reveries,  and  plunge  us  into  profound  fieep. 

Of  the  Serif e of  Touching. 

I (hall  make  but  a few  reflections  on  the  fenfe  of 
touching.  It  is  the  mod  obtufe  of  all  our  fenfes,  and 
nevertheless  it  is  in  fomc  fort  the  feal  of  our  intelli- 
gence. To  no  purpofe  is  an  objeCt  expofed  to  the 
examination  of  the  eye,  in  every  poflible  pofition  ; 
we  cannot  be  perfuadcd  that  we  know  it,  unlefs  we 
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are  permitted  to  put  it  to  the  touch.  This  inftindt 
proceeds  perhaps  from  our  weaknefs,  which  feeks  in 
thofe  approximations  points  of  protection.  What- 
ever may  be  in  this,  the  fenfe  in  queftion,  blunt  as  it 
is,  may  be  made  the  channel  of  communicating  in- 
telligence, as  is  evident  from  the  example  adduced  by 
Chardin , of  the  blind  men  of  Perfia,  who  traced  geo- 
metrical figures  with  their  fingers,  and  formed  a very 
accurate  judgment  of  the  goodnefs  of  a watch  by 
handling  the  parts  of  the  movement. 

Wife  Nature  has  placed  the  principal  organs  of  this 
fenfe,  which  is  diffufed  over  the  whole  furfaceof  our 
fkin,  in  our  hands  and  feet,  which  are  the  members 
the  beft  adapted  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  bodies. 
But  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  expofed  to  the 
lofs  of  their  fenfibility  by  frequent  fhocks,  fhe  has  be- 
llowed on  them  a great  degree  of  pliancy,  by  divid- 
ing them  into  feveral  fingers  and  toes,  and  thefe 
again  into  feveral  joints  ; farther,  fhe  has  furnifhed 
them,  on  the  points  of  contaCt,  with  elaftic  half- 
pincers, which  prefent  at  once  refiflance  in  their  cal- 
lous and  prominent  parts,  and  an  exquifite  fenfibility 
in  the  retreating. 

It  is  matter  of  aftonifhment  to  me,  however,  that 
Nature  fhould  have  diffufed  the  fenfe  of  touching 
over  the  whole  furface  of  the  human  body,  which 
becomes  thence  expofed  to  variety  of  fufFering,  while 
no  confiderablc  benefit  feemsto  refill t from  it.  Man 
is  the  only  animal  laid  under  the  ncceflity  of  clothing 
himfelf.  There  are  indeed  fome  infeCts  which  make 
cafes  for  themlelvcs,  fuch  as  the  moth  ; but  they  arc 
produced  in  places  where, their  clothing  is,  if  I may 
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lay  fo,  ready  made.  This  neceffity,  which  is  become 
one  of  the  mod  inexhaudible  fources  of  human  vani- 
ty, is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  moft  humiliating 
proofs  of  our  wretchednefs.  Man  is  the  only  being 
who  is  afhamed  of  appearing  naked.  This  is  a feel- 
ing of  which  I do  not  difeern  the  reafon  in  Nature, 
nor  the  fimilitude  in  the  inftincl  of  other  animals. 
Betides,  independently  of  all  fenfe  of  thame,  he  is 
conttrained  by  powerful  neceffity  to  clothe  himfelf,  in 
every  variety  of  climate. 

Certain  Philofophers,  wrapped  up  in  good  warm 
cloaks,  and  who  never  dir  beyond  the  precindts  of 
our  great  cities,  have  figured  to  themfelves  a natural 
Man  on  the  Earth,  like  a datue  of  bronze  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  our  fquares.  But  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  innumerable  inconveniencics  which  mud  in  fuch 
a date  opprefs  his  miferable  exidence  from  without, 
as  the  cold,  the  heat,  the  wind,  the  rain,  I ffiall  infid 
only  on  one  inconvenience,  which  is  but  dightly  felt 
in  our  commodious  apartments,  though  it  would  be 
abfolutely  infupportable  to  a naked  man,  in  the  mod 
genial  of  temperatures,  I mean  the  dies.  I ffiall 
quote,  to  this  purpofe,  thetedimony  of  a man  whofe 
fkin  ought  to  have  been  proof  again d this  attack  : it 
is  that  of  the  free-booter  Raveneau  de  Lujfan , who  in 
the  year  1688,  eroded  the  ifthmus  of  Panama,  on  his 
return  from  the  South  Seas.  Hear  what  he  fays, 
fpeaking  of  the  Indians  of  Cape  de  Gracias  a Dios : 
“ When  they  arc  overtaken  with  an  inclination  to  go 
“ to  deep,  they  dig  a hole  in  the  fand,  in  which  they 
“ lay  themfelves  along,  and  then  cover  themfelves 
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“ this  they  do  to  fhejter  thcmfelves  from  the  attack 
« of  the  mufquitos,  with  which  the  air  is  fo  fre- 
« quently  loaded.  They  are  a kind  of  little  flies 
“ that  are  rather  felt  than  feen,  and  are  armed  with 
“ a (ting  fo  keen,  and  lb  venomous,  that  when  they 
iC  fix  on  any  one,  they  feem  to  dart  a fhaft  of  fire  into 
“ the  blood. 

“ The  poor  wretches  are  fo  grievoufly  tormented 
« with  thole  formidable  infects,  when  it  does  not 
« blow,  that  they  become  like  lepers  ; and  I can 
« affirm  it  as  a ferious  truth,  for  I know  it  from  my 
“ own  experience,  that  it  is  no  flight  evil  to  be  at- 
“ tacked  by  them  ; for  befides  their  preventing  all  reft 
“ in  the  night-time,  when  we  were  obliged  to  trudge 
“ along  with  our  backs  naked  for  want  of  fhirts,  the 
“ unceafing  perfecution  of  thofe  mercilefs  little  ani- 
“ mals  drove  us  almoft  to  madnefs  and  defpair.”* 

It  is,  I am  difpofed  to  believe,  on  account  of  the 
troublefomenefs  of  the  flics,  which  are  very  common, 
and  very  neceflary,  in  the  marfhy  and  humid  places 
of  hot  countries,  that  Nature  has  placed  but  few 
quadrupeds  with  hair  on  their  fhores,  but  quadru- 
peds with  feales,  as  the  tatou,  the  armadillo,  the 
tortoife,  the  lizard,  the  crocodile,  the  cayman,  the 
land-crab,  bernard-the-hermit,  and  other  fcaly  rep- 
tiles, fuch  as  ferpents,  upon  which  the  flies  have  not 
the  means  of  fattening.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reafon 
likewife  that  hogs  and  wild-boars,  which  take  plea- 
fure  in  frequenting  fuch  places,  are  furnifhed  with 
hair  long,  ft  iff',  and  briftly,  which  keep  volatile  in- 
fects at  a diflance. 

* Journal  of  a Voyage  to  the  South  Sea  in  1688. 
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Once  more,  Nature  has  not  employed,  in  this  re- 
fpe.dt,  any  one  precaution  in  behalf  of  Man.  Of  a 
truth,  on  contemplating  the  beauty  of  his  forms,  and 
his  complete  nakednefs,  it  is  impoffible  for  me  not  to 
admit  the  ancient  tradition  of  our  origin..  Nature,  in 
placing  him  on  the  Earth,  faid  to  him  : “ Go,  degraded 
“ creature,  animal  detlitute  of  clothing,  intelligence 
“ without  light  ; go  and  provide  for  thy  own  wants  ; 
“ it  fhall  not  be  in  thy  power  to  enlighten  thy 
“ blinded  realon,  but  by  directing  it  continually  to- 
“ ward  Heaven,  nor  to  fuftain  thy  miferable  life, 
<e  without  the  alfiftance  of  beings  like  thyfelf.”  And 
thus  out  of  the  mifery  of  Man  fprung  up  the  two 
commandments  of  the  Law. 

OF  THE  SENTIMENTS  OF  THE  SOUL. 

And  firjl , of  Mental  Ajfedlions. 

I fhall  fpeak  of  mental  affedlions,  chiefly  in  the 
view  of  diflinguifbing  them  from  the  fentiments  of 
the  foul  : they  differ  eflentially  from  each  other.  For 
example,  the  pleafure  which  comedy  beflows  is  wide- 
ly different  from  that  of  which  tragedy  is  the  fource. 
The  emotion  which  excites  laughter  is  an  affcdlion 
of  the  mind,  or  of  human  rcafon  ; that  which  dif- 
folves  us  into  tears  is  a fentiment  of  the  foul.  Not 
that  I would  make  of  the  mind  and  of  the  foul  two 
powers  of  a different  nature  ; but  it  feems  to  me,  as 
has  been  already  faid,  that  the  one  is  to  the  other 
what  fight  is  to  the  body  ; mind  is  a faculty,  and  foul 
is  the  principle  of  it  : the  foul  is,  if  I may  venture 
thus  to  exprefs  myfclf,  the  body  of  our  intelligence. 
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I confider  the  mind  then  as  an  intellectual  eye,  to 
which  may  be  referred  the  other  faculties  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  as  the  imagination , which  apprehends 
things  future  ; memory , which  contemplates  things 
that  are  paft  ; and  judgment,  which  difcerns  their  cor- 
refpondencies.  The  impreftion  made  upon  us  by 
thefe  different  aCts  of  vifion,  fometimes  excites  in  us 
a fentiment  which  is  denominated  evidence  ; and  in 
that  cafe,  this  laft  perception  belongs  immediately  to 
the  foul  ; of  this  we  are  made  fenfible  by  the  delici- 
ous emotion  which  it  fuddenly  excites  in  us ; but, 
raifed  to  that,  it  is  no  longer  in  the  province  of  mind ; 
becaufe  when  we  begin  to  feel  we  ceafe  to  reafon  ; it 
is  no  longer  vifion,  it  is  enjoyment. 

As  our  education  and  our  manners  direCt  us  to- 
ward our  perfonal  intereft,  hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  the  mind  employs  itfelf  only  about  focial  con- 
formities, and  that  reafon,  after  all,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  intereft  of  our  paftions  ; but  the  foul,  left 
to  itfelf,  is  inceflantly  purfuing  the  conformities  of 
Nature,  and  our  fentiment  is  always  the  intereft  of 
Mankind. 

Thus,  I repeat  it,  mind  is  the  perception  of  the 
Laws  of  Society,  and  fentiment  is  the  perception  of 
the  Laws  of  Nature.  Thofe  who  difplay  to  us  the 
conformities  of  Society,  fuch  as  comic  Writers,  Sa- 
tirifts,  Epigrammatifts,  and  even  the  greateft  part 
of  Moralifts,  are  men  of  wit : fuch  were  the  Abbe 
de  Choify , La  Bruy  ere,  St.  Evremont,  and  the  like. 
1 hofe  who  difeover  to  us  the  conformities  of  Nature, 
fuch  as  tragic  and  other  Poets  of  fenftbilitv,  the  In- 
mentors  of  arts,  great  Philofophers,  are  men  of  genius: 
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fuch  were  Shakefpeare , Corneille , Racine,  Newton , 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Montejquieu,  La  Fontaine,  Fenelon, 
J.  J.  RouJJeau.  The  firft  clafs  belong  to  one  age,  to 
one  feafon,  to  one  nation,  to  one  junto  ; the  others 
to  pofterity  and  to  Mankind. 

We  fhall  be  ftill  more  feufible  of  the  difference 
which  fubfifts  between  mind  and  foul,  by  tracing 
their  affections  in  oppofite  progreffes.  As  often,  for 
example,  as  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  carried 
up  to  evidence,  they  are  exalted  into  a lource  of  ex- 
quifite  pleafure,  independently  of  every  particular 
relation  of  intereft ; becaufe,  as  has  been  faid,  they 
awaken  a feeling  within  us.  But  when  we  go  about 
to  analyze  our  feelings,  and  refer  them  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  mind,  or  reafoning  power,  the  fub- 
lime  emotions  which  they  excited  vanifh  away  ; for 
in  this  cafe  we  do  not  fail  to  refer  them  to  fome  ac- 
commodation of  fociety,  of  fortune,  of  fyftem,  or  of 
fome  other  perfonal  intereft,  whereof  our  reafon  is 
compofed.  Thus,  in  the  firft  cafe,  we  change  our 
copper  into  gold  ; and  in  the  fecond,  our  gold  into 
copper. 

Again,  nothing  can  be  lefs  adapted,  at  the  long- 
run,  to  the  ftudy  of  Nature,  than  the  reafoning 
powers  of  Man  ; for  though  they  may  catch  here  and 
there  fome  natural  conformities,  they  never  purlue 
the  chain  to  any  great  length  : befides  there  is  a 
much  greater  number  which  the  mind  does  not  per- 
ceive, becaufe  it  always  brings  back  every  thing  to 
itfclf,  and  to  the  little  focial  or  fcientific  order  within 
which  it  is  circumfcribed.  Thus,  for  example,  it  it 
takes  a glimpfc  of  the  cclcftial  fphcrcs,  it  will  refer 
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the  formation  of  them  to  the  labour  of  a glafs-houfe; 
and  if  it  admits  the  exigence  of  a creating  Power,  it 
will  reprelent  him  as  a mechanic  out  of  employment, 
amufing  himfelf  with  making  globes,  merely  to  have 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  them  turn  round.  It  will  con- 
clude, from  it’s  own  diforder,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  order  in  Nature  ; from  it’s  own  immorality, 
that  there  is  no  morality.  As  it  refers  every  thing  to 
it’s  own  reafon,  and  feeing  no  reafon  for  exigence 
when  it  fhall  be  no  longer  on  the  Earth,  it  thence 
concludes  that  in  fact  it  fhall  not  in  that  cafe  exift. 
To  be  confident,  it  ought  equally  to  conclude  oil 
the  fame  principle  that  it  does  not  exid  now  ; for  it 
certainly  can  difeover  neither  in  itfelf  nor  in  any 
thing  around  an  actual  reafon  for  it’s  exiftence. 

We  are  convinced  of  our  exidence  by  a power 
greatly  fuperior  to  our  mind,  which  is  fentiment,  or 
intellectual  feeling.  We  are  going  to  carry  this  na- 
tural indinct  along  with  us  into  our  refearches  re- 
fpecting  the  exidence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul  ; fubjects  on  which  our  verfatile 
reafon  has  fo  frequently  engaged,  fometimes  on  this, 
fometimes  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion.  Though 
our  infufficicncy  be  too  great  to  admit  of  launching- 
far  into  this  unbounded  career,  we  prefumc  to  hope 
that  our  perceptions,  nay  our  very  millakes,  may  en- 
courage men  of  genius  to  enter  upon  it.  Thelc  fub- 
lime  and  eternal  truths  feem  to  us  fo  deeply  im- 
printed on  the  human  heart,  as  to  appear  ihemfelves 
the  principles  of  our  intellectual  feeling,  and  to  ma- 
nifed  themfelves  in  our  mod  ordinary  affections,  as 
in  the  wildcft  exceffes  of  our  paffions. 


OP 
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OP  THE  SENTIMENT  OF  INNOCENCE* 

The  fentiment  of  innocence  exalts  us  toward  the 
Deity,  and  prompts  us  to  virtuous  deeds.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  employed  little  children  to  fing 
in  their  religious  fcftivals,  and  to  prefent  their  offer- 
ings at  the  altar,  in  the  view  of  rendering  the  Gods 
propitious  to  their  Country  by  the  fpedtacle  of  infant 
innocence.  The  fight  of  infancy  calls  men  back  to 
the  fentiments  of  Nature.  When  Cato  of  Utica  had 
formed  the  refolution  to  put  himfelf  to  death,  his 
friends  and  fervants  concealed  his  fword  ; and  upon 
his  demanding  it  with  expreffions  of  violent  indigna- 
tion, they  delivered  it  to  him  by  the  hand  of  a child  : 
but  the  corruption  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  had 
Rifled  in  his  heart  the  fentiment  which  innocence 
ought  to  have  excited. 

Jesus  Christ  recommends  to  us  to  become  as 
little  children  : We  call  them  innocents,  non  nocentes , 
becaufe  they  have  never  injured  any  one.  But  not- 
withfianding  the  claims  of  their  tender  age,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  To  what  barbar- 
ous education  are  they  not  abandoned  ? 

Of  Pity. 

The  fentiment  pf  innocence  is  the  native  fource 
of  compaffion  ; hence  we  are  more  deeply  affe&ed 
by  the  fu fieri ngs  of  a child  than  by  thofe  of  an  old 
man.  The  reafon  is  not,  as  certain  Philofbphers  pre- 
tend, becaufe  the  refources  and  hopes  of  the  child 
are  inferior  ; for  they  are  in  truth  greater  than  thofe 

of  the  old  man,  who  is  frequently  infirm  and  haficn- 
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ing  to  diffolution,  whereas  the  child  is  entering  into 
life ; but  the  child  has  never  offended ; he  is  inno- 
cent. This  fentiment  extends  even  to  animals,  which 
in  many  cafes  excite  our  fympathy  more  than  rational 
creatures  do,  from  this  very  confideration,  that  they 
are  harmlefs.  This  accounts  for  the  idea  of  the  good 
La  Fontaine , in  deferibing  the  Deluge,  in  his  fable 
of  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

Tout  difparult  fur  l’heure. 

Les  vieillards  deploroient  ces  feveres  deftins : 

Les  animaux  perir  ! Car  encor  les  humains, 

Tous  avoient  du  tomber  fous  les  celeftes  armes, 

Baucis  en  repandit  en  fecret  quelques  larmes. 

All  difappear’d  in  that  tremendous  hour. 

Age  felt  the  weight  of  Heaven’s  infulted  power  : 

On  guilty  Man  the  ftroke  with  juftice  fell. 

But  harmlefs  brutes ! — the  fiercenefs  who  can  tell 
Of  wrath  divine  ? — At  thought  of  this,  fome  tears 
Stole  down  the  cheeks  of  Baucis 

lhus  the  fentiment  of  innocence  develops,  in  the 
heart  of  Man,  a divine  character,  which  is  that  of 
generality.  It  bears  not  on  the  calamity  abftradtedly 
confidered,  but  on  a moral  quality,  which  it  difeerns 
in  the  unfortunate  being  who  is  the  objedt  of  it.  It 
derives  increafe  from  the  view  of  innocence,  and 
fometimes  ftill  more  from  that  of  repentance.  Man 
alone  of  all  animals  is  fufceptible  of  it ; and  this  not 
by  a fecret  retrofpedt  to  himfelf,  as  fome  enemies  of 
the  Human  Race  have  pretended  ; for  were  that  the 
cafe,  on  Hating  a comparifon  between  a child  and  an 
old  man,  both  of  them  unfortunate,  we  ought  to  be 
more  affedted  by  the  mifery  of  the  old  man,  conli- 
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dering  that  vve  are  removing  from  the  wretchedness 
of  childhood,  and  drawing  nearer  to  that  of  old  age  : 
the  contrary  however  takes  place,  in  virtue  of  the 
moral  fcntiment  which  I have  alleged. 

When  an  old  man  is  virtuous,  the  moral  fentiment 
of  his  diftrefs  is  excited  in  us  with  redoubled  force ; 
this  is  an  evident  proof  that  pity  in  Man  is  by  no 
means  an  animal  effedtion.  The  fight  of  a Belifarius 
is  accordingly  a molt  affedting  objedt.  If  you  heighten 
it  by  the  introduction  of  a child  holding  out  his  little 
hand  to  receive  the  alms  beftowed  on  that  illuftrious 
blind  beggar,  the  impreffion  of  pity  is  (till  more  pow- 
erful. But  let  me  put  a fentimental  cafe.  Suppofe 
you  had  fallen  in  with  Belifarius  foliciting  charity,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  an  orphan  child  blind 
and  wretched,  and  that  you  had  but  one  crown, 
without  the  poffibility  of  dividing  it,  To  whether  of 
the  two  would  you  have  given  it  ? 

If  on  reflection  you  find  that  the  eminent  ler- 
vices  rendered  by  Belifarius  to  his  ungrateful  Coun- 
try, have  inclined  the  balance  of  fentiment  too  de- 
cidedly in  his  favour,  fuppofe  the  child  overwhelmed 
with  the  woes  of  Belifarius , and  at  the  fame  time 
poflefling  fome  of  his  virtues,  fuch  as  having  his  eyes 
put  out  by  his  parents,  and  neverthelefs  continuing 
to  beg  alms  for  their  relief  ;*  there  would  in  my  opi- 

* The  redtor  of  a country  village,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  not 
far  from  Dravet,  underwent  in  his  infancy  a piece  of  inhumanity 
not  lefs  barbarous,  from  the  hands  of  his  parents.  He  fufiered 
caftration  from  his  own  father,  who  was  by  profefSon  a furgeon  : 
he  neverthelefs  fupported  that  unnatural  parent  in  his  old  age.  I 
belie  ve  both  father  and  fon  are  Hill  in  life. 
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nion  be  no  room  for  hclltation,  provided  a man  felt 
only  : for  if  you  reafon,  the  cafe  is  entirely  altered  ; 
the  talents,  the  victories,  the  renown  of  the  Grecian 
General,  would  presently  abforb  the  calamities  of  an 
obfeure  child.  Reafon  will  recal  you  to  the  political 
intereft,  to  the  I human. 

7 i 

The  fentiment  of  innocence  is  a ray  of  the  Divi- 
nity. It  invefts  the  unfortunate  perfon  with  a celet- 
tial  radiance  which  falls  on  the  human  heart,  and  re- 
coils, kindling  it  into  generofity,  that  other  flame  of 
divine  original.  It  alone  renders  us  fentiblc  to  the 
diftrefs  of  virtue,  by  reprefenting  it  to  us  as  incapable 
of  doing  harm  ; for  otherwife  we  might  be  induced 
to  confider  it  as  fufheient  for  itfclf.  In  -this  cafe  it 

would  excite  rather  admiration  than  pity. 

\ * 

Of  the  Love  of  Country. 

This  fentiment  is,  flill  farther,  the  fource  of  love 
of  Country,  becaufe  it  brings  to  our  recollection  the 
gentle  and  pure  affeClions  of  our  earlier  years.  It 
increafcs  with  extenfion,  and  expands  with  the  pro- 
grefs  of  time,  as  a fentiment  of  a celeitial  and  im- 
mortal nature.  They  have  in  Switzerland  an  ancient 
mufical  air,  and  extremely  fimple,  called  the  vans  des 
vaches.  The  mufic  of  this  air  produces  an  e.ffeCl  fo 
powerful,  that  it  was  found  neceflary  to  prohibit  the 
playing  of  it,  in  Holland  and  in  France,  before  the 
Swifs  foldiers,  becaufe  it  fet  them  all  a-defertins;  one 
after  another.  I imagine  that  the  ram  des  vaches 
muft  imitate  the  lowing  and  bleating  of  the  cattle, 
the  repercuffion  of  the  echos,  and  other  aflbciations, 
which  made  the  blood  boil  in  the  veins  of  thofc  poor 
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foldiers,  by  recalling  to  their  memory,  the  valleys,  the 
lakes,  the  mountains  of  their  Country,*  and  at  the 
fame  time,  the  companions  of  their  early  life,  their 
firfl  loves,  the  recolledlion  of  their  indulgent  grand- 
fathers, and  the  like. 

The  love  of  Country  feems  to  firengthen  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  innocent  and  unhappy.  For  this  rea- 
fon  Savages  are  fonder  of  their  Country  than  polifhed 
Nations  are  ; and  thofe  who  inhabit  regions  rough  and 
wild,  fuch  as  mountaineers,  than  thofe  who  live  in 
fertile  countries  and  fine  climates.  Never  could  the 
Court  of  Ruffia  prevail  upon  a fingle  Samo'iede  to 
leave  the  {bores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  fettle  at 
Peterfburg.  Some  Greenlanders  were  brought  on 
the  courfe  of  the  laft  century  to  the  Court  of  Co- 
penhagen, where  they  were  entertained  with  a pro- 
fufion  of  kindnefs,  but  foon  fretted  themfelves  to 
death.  Several  of  them  were  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  return  to  their  country  in  an  open  boat.  They 

* I have  been  told  that  Poutaveri , the  Indian  of  Otaheite,  who 
was  fome  years  ago  brought  to  Paris,  on  feeing,  in  the  Royal 
Garden,  the  paper-mulberry-tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  in  that 
ifland  manufactured  into  cloth,  the  tear  ftarted  to  his  eye,  and 
clafping  it  in  his  arms,  he  exclaimed  : Ah  ! tree  of  n:y  country!  I 
could  with  it  were  put  to  the  trial,  whether  on  prefenting  to  a fo- 
reign bird,  fay  a paroquet,  a fruit  of  it’s  country,  which  it  had 
jiot  fecn  for  a conlidcrable  time,  it  would  exprels  fome  extraordi- 
nary emotion.  Though  physical  fenfations  attach  us  fo  itrongly 
to  Country,  moral  fentiments  alone  can  give  them  a vehement  in- 
tenlity.  l ime,  which  blunts  the  former,  gives  only  a keener 
edge  to  the  latter,  h or  this  reafon  it  is  that  veneration  tor  a mo- 
nument is  always  in  proportion  to  it  s antiquity,  or  to  it  s dit-^ 
tance  ; this  explains  that  expreffion  of  Tacitus  : Major  c longtnqm 
revere nti a : dil'tance  incrcales  reverence. 
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beheld  all  the  magnificence  of  the  Court  of  .Den- 
mark with  extreme  indifference ; but  there  was  one 
in  particular,  whom  they  obferved  to  weep  every 
time  he  law  a woman  with  a child  in  her  arms  ; hence 
they  conjedturcd  that  this  unfortunate  man  was  a 
father..  The  gentlcncfs  of  domeftic  education,  un- 
doubtedly, thus  powerfully  attaches  thofe  poor  people 
to  the  place  of  their  birth.  It  was  this  which  infpired 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  fo  much  courage  in  the 
defence  of  their  Country.  The  fentiment  of  inno- 
' ccnce  ftrengthens  the  love  of  it,  becaufe  it  brings 
back  all  the  affedtions  of  early  life,  pure,  facred,  and 
incorruptible.  Virgil  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
effedt  of  this  fentiment,  when  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Nifiis,  who  was  diffuading  Euryalus  from  under- 
taking a nodturnal  expedition  fraught  with  danger, 
thofe  affediing  words  : 

Te  fupereffe  velim  : tua  vita  dignior  aetas. 

If  thou  furvive  me,  I fliall  die  content  : 

Thy  tender  age  deferves  the  longer  life. 

But  among  Nations  with  whom  infancy  is  rendered 
miferable,  and  is  corrupted  by  irkfome,  ferocious, 
and  unnatural  education,  there  is  no  more  love  of 
Country  than  there  is  of  innocence.  This  is  one  of 
•the  caufes  which  fends  fo  many  Europeans  a-rambling 
over  the  World,  and  which  accounts  for  our  havino* 
lo  few  modern  monuments  in  Europe,  becaufe  the 
next  generation  never  fails  to  deftroy  the  monuments 
of  that  which  preceded  it.  This  is  the  rcafon  that 
our  books,  our  fafhions,  our  cutloms,  our  ceremo-  - 
VoL-  II.  A a nies. 
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nies,  and  our  languages,  become  obfolete  fo  Toon, 
and  are  entirely  different  this  age  from  what  they 
' were  in  the  laft ; whereas  all  thefe  particulars  conti- 


• brought  up  in  Afia,  in  the  habitation  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  treated  with  much  gentlenefs,  remain,  at- 
tached to  the  eftablifhments  of  their  anceftors  out  of 
gratitude  to  their  memory,  and  to  the  places  of  their 
birth  from  the  recollection  of  their  happinefs  and  in- 
nocence. 

I • ‘ . . . 

OF  THE  SENTIMENT  OF  ADMIRATION. 

The  fentiment  of  admiration  tranfports  us  imme- 
diately into  the  bofom  of  Deity.  If  it  is  excited  in 
us  by  an  object  which  infpires  delight,  we  convey 
ourfelves  thither  as  to  the  four.ee  of  joy  ; if  terror  is 
roufcd,  we  flee  thither  for  refuge.  In  either  cafe. 
Admiration  exclaims  in  thefe  words,  Ah,  my  God ! 
This  is,  we  are  told,  the  effect  of  education  merely, 
in  the  courfe  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
the  name  of  God  ; but  mention  is  ftill  more  fre- 
quently made  of  our  father,  ot  the  king,  of  a pro-. 
teCtor,  of  a celebrated  literary  character.  How  comes 
it  then  that  when  we  feel  ourfelves  Handing  in  need 
of  fupport,  in  fuch  unexpected  concuflions,  we  never 
exclaim,  Ah,  my  King  ! or,  if  Science  were  concern- 
ed, Ah,  Newton! 

It  is  certain,  that  if  the  name  of  God  be  frequently 
mentioned  to  us  in  the  progrefs  of  our  education,  the 
idea  of  it  is  quickly  effaced  in  the  ufual  train  of  the 

affairs  of  this  World ; why  then  have  we  recourfe  to  it 
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in  extraordinary  emergencies  ? This  fentiment  of 
Nature  is  common  to  all  Nations,  many  of  whom 
give  no  theological  inftrudlion  to  their  children.  I 
have  remarked  it  in  the  Negroes  of  the  coatt  of 
Guinea,  of  Madagafcar,  of  Cafrerie,  and  Mofam- 
bique,  among  the  Tartars,  and  the  Indians  of  the 
Malabar  coaft ; in  a word  among  men  of  every  quar- 
ter of  the  World.  I never  faw  a tingle  one  who, 
under  the  extraordinary  emotions  of  furprize  or  of 
admiration,  did  not  make,  in  his  own  language,  the 
■fame  exclamation  which  we  do,  and  who  did  not  lift 
up  his  hands  and  his  eyes  to  Heaven. 

Of  the  Marvellous . 

The  fentiment  of  admiration  is  the  fource  of  the 
infiinct  which  men  have  in  every  age  difeovered  for 
the  marvellous.  We  are  hunting  after  it  continually, 
and  every  where,  and  we  diffufe  it  principally  over 
the  commencement  and  the  clote  of  human  life  : 
hence  it  is  that  the  cradles  and  the  tombs  of  to  great 
a part  of  Mankind  have  been  enveloped  in  fidion. 

It  is  the  perennial  fource  of  our  curiofity ; it  dif- 
clofes  itfclf  from  early  infancy,  and  is  long  the  com- 
panion of  innocence.  Whence  could  children  de- 
rive the  tafle  for  the  marvellous  ? They  muft  have 
Fairy-tales;  and  men  mull;  have  epic  poems  and 
operas.  It  is  the  marvellous  which  conititutes  one 
of  the  grand  charms  of  the  antique  flatues  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  reprefenting  heroes  or  gods,  and  which 
contributes  more  than  is  generally  imagined  to  our 
delight,  in  the  perufal  of  the  ancient  Hiftory  of  thofe 
Countries.  It  is  one  of  the  natural  rcafons  which 
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may  be  produced  to  the  Prdident  Ilenault,  who  c3> 
preffes  his  aftonifhmcnt  that  we  fhould  be  more  ena- 
moured of  ancient  Hiftory  than  of  modern,  efpecially 
than  that  of  our  own  country.  The  truth  is,  inde- 
pendently of  the  patriotic  fentiments  which  ferve  at 
lead  as  a pretext  to  the  intrigues  of  the  great  men 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  which  were  fo  entirely 
unknown  to  ours,  that  they  frequently  embroiled  their 
country  in  maintaining  the  interefls  of  a particular 
houfe,  and  fometimes  in  averting  the  honour  of  pre- 
cedency, or  of  fitting  on  a joint- ft ool  ; there  is  a 
marvellous  in  the  religion  of  the  Ancients  which  con- 
foles  and  elevates  human  nature,  whereas  that  of  the 
Gauls  terrifies  and  debafes  it.  The  gods  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  patriots,  like  their 
great  men.  Minerva  had  given  them  the  olive,  Nep- 
tune the  horfe.  Thofc  deities  protected  the  city  and 
the  people.  But  thole  of  the  ancient  Gauls  were  ty- 
rants, like  their  Barons  ; they  afforded  protection  only 
to  the  Druids.  They  muft  be  glutted  with  human 
facrifices.  In  a word  this  religion  was  fo  inhuman, 
.that  two  fuccefiive  Roman  Emperors,  according  to 
the  teftimony  of  Suetonius  and  Pliny , commanded  it 
to  be  abolifhed.  I fay  nothing  of  the  modern  interefls 
of  our  Hiftory  ; but  fare  I am  that  the  relations  of 
our  politics  will  never  replace  in  it,  to  the  heart  of 
Man,  thofe  of  the  Divinity. 

I muft  obferve  that  as  admiration  is  an  involun- 
tary movement  of  the  foul  toward  Deity,  and  is  of 
confequence  fublimc,  fcveral  modern  Authors  have 
{trained  to  multiply  this  kind  of  beauty  in  their  pro- 
ductions, by  an  accumulation  of  furprifing  incidents ; 
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but  Nature  employs  them  Sparingly,  in  her’s,  becaufe 
Man  is  incapable  of  frequently  undergoing  concuf- 
fions  fo  violent.  She  difolofes  to  us  by  little  and 
little  the  light  of  the  Sun,  the  expanfion  of  flow- 
ers, the  formation  of  fruits.  She  gradually  intro- 
duces our  enjoyments  by  a long  feriecs  of  harmo- 
nies ; the  treats  us  as  human  beings  ; that  is  as  ma- 
chines feeble  and  cafil'y  deranged  ; fhe  veils  Deity 
from  our  view  that  we  may  be  able  to  fupport  his 
approach. 

The  Plcajure  of  Myftery. 

This  is  the  reafon  that  myticry  poflefies  fo  many 
charms.  Pictures  placed  in  the  full  glare  of  light, 
avenues  in  ftraight  lines,  rofes  fully  blown,  women 
in  gaudy  apparel,  are  far  from  being  the  objects  which 
pleafe  us  moft.  But  fhady  valleys,  paths  winding  about 
through  the  forefts,  flowers  fcarcely  half-opened,  and 
timid  lhepherdefles,  excite  in  us  the  fweeteft  and  the 
mod  lading  emotions.  The  lovelinefs  and  rc.fpedta- 
bility  of  objects  are  increafed  by  their  myitcrioufnefs. 
Sometimes  it  is  that  of  antiquity,  which  renders  fo 
many  monuments  venerable  in  our  eyes  ; fometimes 
it  is  that  of  diftancc,  which  diffufes  fo  many  charms 
over  objedts  in  the  Horizon  ; fometimes  it  is  that  of 
names.  Plence  the  Sciences  which  retain  the  Greek 
names,  though  they  frequently  denote  only  the  mod' 
ordinary  things,  have  a more  impofing  air  of  refpedt 
than  thofe  which  have  only  modern  names,  though 
thefe  may  in  many  cafes  be  more  ingenious  and  more 
ufcful.  Hence,  for  example,  the  conflrudtion  of 
fldps,  and  the  ait  of  navigation,  are  more  lightly 
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prized  by  cur  modern  literati,  than  feveral  other  phy- 
lical  Sciences  or  the  moft  frivolous  nature,  but  which 
are  dignified  by  Greek  names.  Admiration,  accord- 
ingly,  is  not  a relation  of  the  undcrftanding,  or  a 
perception  of  our  reafon,  but  a fentimcnt  of  the  foul, 
which  arifes  in  us  from  a certain  undefcribable  inftindl 
of  Deity'-,  at  fight  of  extraordinary  objedts,  and  from 
the  very  myflerioufncfs  in  which  they  are  involved. 
This  is  fo  indubitably  certain,  that  admiration  is  de- 
flroyed  by  the  fcience  which  enlightens  us.  If  I ex- 
hibit to  a favage  an  eolipile  darting  out  a ftream  of 
inflamed  fpirit  of  wine,  I throw  him  into  an  eeftafy  of 
admiration  ; he  feels  himfelf  difpofed  to  fall  down 
and  worfhip  the  machine  ; he  venerates  me  as  the 
God  of  Fire,  as  long  as  he  comprehends  it  not ; but 
no  fooner  do  I explain  to  him  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cefs,  than  his  admiration  ceafcs  and  he  looks  upon  me 
as  a cheat.* 

The  Pleafures  of  Ignorance. 

From  an  effedl  of  thefe  ineffable  fentiments,  and 
of  thofe  univerfal  inftindls  of  Deity,  it  is,  that  igno- 

* For  this  reafon  it  is  that  we  admire  only  that  which  is  un- 
common. Were  there  to  appear  over  the  Horizon  of  Paris  one 
of  thofe  parhelia  which  are  fo  common  at  Spitfbergen,  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  city  would  be  in  the  ftreets  to  gaze  at  it,  and 
wonder.  It  is  nothing  more  however  than  a refledtion  of  the 
Sun’s  difk  in  the  clouds  ; and  no  one  Hands  ftill  to  contemplate 
the  Sun  himfelf,  becaufc  the  Sun  is  an  objedt  too  well  known  to 
be  admired. 

It  is  myftery  which  conftitutes  one  of  the.  charms  of  Religion. 
Thofe  who  infill  upon  a geometrical  dentonftration  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  betray  a profound  ignorance  at  once  of  the  Laws  of  Na- 
ture, and  of  the  demands  of  the  human  heart. 
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ranee  is  become  the  inexhauftible  fource  of  delight  to 
Han.  We  mult  take  care  not  to  confound,  as  all 
our  Moralifts  do,  ignorance  and  error.  Ignorance  is 
the  work  of  Nature,  and  in  many  caies  a bieffing  to 
Man  ; whereas  error  is  frequently  the  fruit  of  our 
pretended  human  Sciences,  and  is  always  an  evil. 
Let  our  political  Writers  fay  what  they  will,  while 
they  boat!  of  our  wonderful  progrefs  in  knowledge, 
and  oppofe  to  it  the  barbarifm  of  pad  ages,  it  was  not 
ignorance  which  then  fet  all  Europe  on  fire,  and  in- 
undated it  with  blood,  in  fettling  religious  deputa- 
tions. A.  race  of  ignorants  would  have  kept  them- 
felves  quiet.  The  mifehief  was  done  by  perfons  who 
were  under  the  power  of  error,  who  at  that  time 
vaunted- as  much  perhaps  of  their  fuperior  illumina- 
tion, as  we  now-a-days  do  of  ours,  and  into  each  of 
whom  the  European  fpirit  of  education  had  inflilled 
tins  error  of  early  infancy,  Be  the  Firji. 

How  many  evils  docs  ignorance  conceal  from  us, 
which  we  arc  doomed  one  day  to  encounter  in  the 
eourfe  of  human  life,  beyond  the  poffibility  of  efcap- 
ing  ! the  inconftancy  of  friends,  the  revolutions  of 
fortune,  calumnies,  and  the  hour  of  death  itfelf  fo 
tremendous  to  molt  men.  The  knowledge  of  ills 
like  thefe  would  mar  till  the  comfort  of  living.  Flow 
many  bleffings  does  ignorance  render  fublime  i the 
iilulions  of  friendfhip,  and  thofe  of  love,  the  perlpec- 
tives  of  hope,  and  the  very  treafures  which  Science 
unfolds.  The  Sciences  infpirc  delight  only  when  we 
enter  upon  the  ftudy  of  them,  at  the  period  when  the 
mind,  in  a date  of  ignorance,  plunges  into  the  great 
career.  It  is  the  point  of  contadl  between  light  and 
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darkncfs  which  prcfcnts  to  the  eye  the  moft  favourable 
ftate  of  vifion  : this  is  the  harmonic  point  which  ex- 
cites oui  admiration,  when  we  arc  beginning  to  fee 
clearly  ; but  it  lafts  only  a fingle  inftant.  It  vanifhes 
together  with  ignorance.  The  elements  of  Geometry 
may  have  impaffioned  young  minds,  but  never  the 
aged,  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  certain  illuftrious  Mathe- 
maticians who  were  proceeding  from  difeovery  to  dif- 
covery.  Thole  fcienccs  only,  and  thofc  paffions, 
which  are  fubje&ed  to  doubt  and  chance,  form  en- 
thufiafls  at  every  age  of  life,  fuch  as  chcmiftry,  avarice, 
play,  and  dove. 

Foi  one  pleafure  which  Science  bellows,  and  caules 
to  perifh  in  the  bellowing,  ignorance  prefents  us  with 
a thoufand  which  flatter  us  infinitely  more.  You 
demon  (Irate  to  me  that  the  Sun  is  a fixed  globe,  the 
attraction  of  which  gives  to  the  planets  one  half  of 
their  movements.  Had  they  who  believed  it  to  be 
conducted  round  the  world  by  Apollo  an  idea  lefs 
fublimc  ? They  imagined  at  leaf!  that. the  attention 
of  a God  pervaded  the  Earth,  together  with  the  rays 
of  the  Orb  of  Day.  It  is  Science  which  has  dragged 
down  the  chafte  Diana  from  her  nocturnal  car  : flic 
has  banifhed  the  Hamadryads  from  the  antique  forefts, 
and  the  gentle  Naiads  from  the  fountains.  Ignorance 
had  invited  the  Gods  to  partake  of  it’s  joys  and  it’s 
woes  ; to  Man’s  wedding,  and  to- his  grave  : Science 
difcerns  nothing  in  either  except  the  elements  merely. 
She  has  abandoned  Man  to  Man,  and  thrown  him 
upon  the  Earth  as  into  a defcrt.  Ah  ! whatever  may 
be  the  names  which  Hie  gives  to  the  different  king- 
doms o 1 Nature,  cclcftial  Spirits  undoubtedly  regulate 
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their  combinations  fo  ingenious,  fo  varied,  and  fo 
uniform  ; and  Man,  who  could  bellow  nothing  upon 
himfclf,  is  not  the  only  being  in  the  Univcrfc  who 
partakes  of  intelligence. 

It  is  not  to  the  illumination  of  Science  that  the 
Deity  communicates  the  mod:  profound  fentiment 
of  his  attributes,  but  to  our  ignorance.  Night  con- 
veys to  the  mind  a much  grander  idea  of  infinity  than 
all  the  glare  of  day.  In  the  day-time  I fee  but  one 
Sun  ; during  the  night  I difeern  thoufands.  Are 
thofe  very  liars  fo  varioufly  coloured  really  Suns  ? 
Are  thofe  planets  which  revolve  around  ours  a (dually 
inhabited  as  it  is  ? From  whence  came  the  planet 
Cybele,*  difeovered  but  yefterday  by  a German  of 
the  name  of  Herfchel  P It  has  been  running  it’s  race 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Creation,  and  was  till  of 
late  unknown  to  us.  Whither  go  thofe  uncertainly 
revolving  comets,  travelling  the  regions  of  unbounded 
fpace  ? Of  what  confifts  that  milky  way  which  di- 
vides the  firmament  of  Heaven  ? What  are  thofe 
two  dark  clouds  placed  toward  the  Antarctic  Foie, 
near  the  Crofs  of  the  South  ? Can  there  be  ftars  which 
difiufe  darknefs,  conformably  to  the  belief  of  the 
Ancients  ? Are  there  places  in  the  firmament  which 
the  light  never  reaches  ? The  Sun  difeovers  to  me 
only  a terreftrial  infinity,  and  the  night  difclofes  an 
infinity  altogether  celeftial.  O,  myfterious  ignorance, 
draw  thy  hallowed  curtains  over  thofe  enchanting 
fpcctacles  ! Permit  not  human  Science  to  apply  to 
them  it’s  chearlcfs  compaflcs,  Let  not  virtue  be  re- 

. * The  EnS1Ifll’  in  compliment  to  their  Sovereign  George  IIL 
*'lve  it  the  name  of  Gcorgium  Sinus. 
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duced  henceforth  to  look  for  her  reward  from  the 
juftice  and  the  fcnfibility  of  a Globe  ! Permit  her  to 
think  that  there  are,  in  the  Univcrfe,  deftinies  far 
different  from  thofe  which  fill  up  the  meafure  of  wo 
upon  this  Earth. 

Science  is  continually  fhewing  us  the  boundary  of 
our  reafon,  and  ignorance  is  for  ever  removing  it.  I 
take  care  in  my  folitary  rambles  not  to  afk  informa- 
tion refpedl'ing  the  name  and  quality  of  the  perfon 
who  owns  the  caftle  which  I perceive  at  a diflance. 
The  hi  dory  of  the  matter  frequently  disfigures  that 
of  the  landfcape.  It  is  not  fo  with  the  Hiltory  of 
Nature  ; the  more  her  Works  are  ftudied  the  more 
is  our  admiration  excited.  There  is  one  cafe  only 
in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  works  of  men  is  agree- 
able to  us,  it  is  when  the  monument  which  we  con- 
template has  been  the  abode  of  goodnefs.  What  little 
fpire  is  that  which  I perceive  at  Montmorency  ? It 
is  that  of  Saint- Gratian,  where  Catinat  lived  the  life 
of  a fage,  and  under  which  his  allies  are  laid  to  reft. 
My  foul,  circumfcribed  within  the  precindls  of  a fmall 
village,  takes  it’s  flight,  and  ranges  over  the  capacious 
fphere  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  haltens  thence 
to  expatiate  through  a fphere  more  fublime  than  that 
of  the  World,  the  fphere  of  virtue.  When  I am  in- 
capable of  procuring  for  myfelf  fuch  perfpedfives  as 
thefe,  ignorance  of  places  anfwers  my  purpofc  much 
better  than  the  knowledge  of  them  could  do.  I have 
no  occafion  to  be  informed  that  fuch  a foreft  belongs 
to  an  Abbey  or  to  a Dutchy,  in  order  to  feel  howma- 
jcdic  it  is.  It’s  ancient  trees,  it’s  profound  glades, 
it’s  folemn,  filent  folitudes,  are  lufficient  for  me. 
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The  moment  I ceafc  to  behold  Man  there,  that  mo- 
ment I feel  a prefent  Deity.  Let  me  give  ever  fo  little 
Icope  to  my  fentiment,  there  is  no  landfcape  but  what 
I am  able  to  ennoble.  Thefe  vaft  meadows  are  me- 
tamorphoied  into  Oceans ; thefe  miff-clad  hills  are 
iflands  emerging  above  the  Horizon  ; that  city  be- 
low is  a city  of  Greece,  dignified  by  the  refidence  of 
Socrates  and  of  Xenophon.  Thanks  to  my  ignorance 
I can  give  the  reins  to  the  inftindf  of  my  foul.  I 
plunge  into  infinity.  I prolong  the  diffanceof  places 
by  that  of  ages  ; and  to  complete  the  illufion,  I make 
that  enchanted  fpot  the  habitation  of  virtue. 

x ' 1 

OF  THE  SENTIMENT  OF  MELANCHOLY. 

So  beneficent  is  Nature  that  the  converts  all  her 
phenomena  into  fo  many  fources  of  pleafure  to  Man ; 
and  if  we  pay  attention  to  her  procedure,  it  will  be 
found  that  her  molt  common  appearances  are  the 
molt  agreeable. 

I enjoy  pleafure,  for  example,  when  the  rain  de- 
feends  in  torrents,  when  I fee  the  old  moffy  walls 
dripping,  and  when  I hear  the  whiffling  of  the  wind, 
mingled  with  the  clattering  of  the  rain.  Thefe  me- 
lancholy founds,  in  the  night-time,  throw  me  into  a 
foft  and  profound,  deep.  Neither  am  I the  only  per- 
fon  fufccptiblc  of  fuch  affections.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a 
Roman  Conful,  who  when  it  rained  had  his  couch 
fpread  under  the  thick  foliage  of  a tree,  in  order  to 
hear  the  drops  clatter  as  they  fell,  and  to  be  lulled  to 
deep  by  the  murmuring  noife. 

I cannot  tell  to  what  phy deal  law  Philofophers  may 
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refer  the  Icnfations  of  melancholy.  For  my  own  part 
I eonfider  them  as  the  moft  voluptuous  affc&ions  of 
the  foul.  Melancholy,  fays  Michael  Montaigne , is 
dainty.  It  proceeds,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  from  it’s 
gratifying  at  once  the  two  powers  of  which  we  arc 
formed,  the  body  and  the  foul  ; the  fentiment  of  our 
mifery,  and  that  of  our  excellence. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  bad  weather,  the  fentiment 
of  my  human  mifery  is  tranquillized  by  feeing  it  rain, 
while  I am  under  cover ; by  hearing  the  wind  blow 
violently  while  I am  comfortably  in  bed.  I,  in  this 
cafe,  enjoy  a negative  felicity.  With  this  are  after- 
wardsiblended  fome  of  thofe  attributes  of  the  Di- 
vinity, the  perceptions  of  which  communicate  fuch 
exquifite  pleafure  to  the  foul ; fuch  as  infinity  of  ex- 
tenfion,  from  the  diftant  murmuring  of  the  wind. 
This  fentiment  may  be  heightened  from  reflexion 
on  the  Laws  of  Nature,  fuggefting  to  me  that  this 
rain,  which  comes,  for  the  fake  of  fuppofition,  from 
the  Weft,  has  been  raifed  out  of  the  bofom  of  the 
Ocean,  and  perhaps  from  the  coafts  of  America  ; that 
it  has  been  fent  to  lweep  our  great  cities  into  clean- 
linefs  ; to  replenifh  the  refervoirs  of  our  fountains ; 
to  render  our  rivers  navigable  ; and  whiltt  the  clouds 
which  pour  it  down  are  advancing  eaftward,  to  con- 
vey fertility  even  to  the  vegetables  of  Tartary,  the 
grains  and  the  garbage  which  it  carries  down  our 
rivers,  are  hurling  away  weftward,  to  precipitate  them- 
fclves  into  the  Sea  to  feed  the  fifhes  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Thefe  cxcurfions  of  my  underftanding  con- 
vey to  the  foul  an  extenfion  correfponding  to  it’s  na- 
ture. 
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tare,  and  appear  to  me  lo  much  the  more  pleating, 
that  the  body,  which  for  it’s  part  loves  repofe,  is  more 
tranquil  and  more  completely  protected.  » 

If  I am  in  a forrowful  mood,  and  not  difpofed  to 
fend  my  foul  on  an  excurtion  fo  extenlive,  I flill  feel 
much  pleafure  in  giving  way  to  the  melancholy  which 
the  bad  weather  infpires.  It  looks  as  if  Nature  were 
then  conforming  to  my  fituation,  like  a fympathizing 
friend.  She  is  betides  at  all  times  fo  interefting, 
under  whatever  afpeCt  (lie  exhibits  herfelf,  that  when 
it  rains  I think  I fee  a beautiful  woman  in  tears.  She 
leems  to  me  more  beautiful  the  more  that  (lie  wears 
the  appearance  of  affliction.  In  order  to  be  imprefled 
with  thefe  fentiments,  which  I venture  to  call  volup- 
tuous, I mutt  have  no  projeCt  in  hand  of  a pleafant 
walk,  of  viliting,  of  hunting,  of  journeying,  which  in 
fuch  circumftances  would  put  me  into  bad  humour, 
from  being  contradicted.  Much  lefs  ought  our  two 
component  powers  to  crofs,  or  clafh  againft  each 
other,  that  is,  to  let  the  fentiment  of  infinity  bear 
upon  our  mifery,  by  thinking  that  this  rain  will  never 
have  an  end  ; and  that  of  our  mifery  to  dwell  on  the 
phenomena  of  Nature,  by  complaining  that  the  feafons 
are  quite  deranged,  that  order  no  longer  reigns  in  the 
elements,  and  thus  giving  into  all  the  peevifb,  mcon- 
clufive  reafonings,  adopted  by  a man  who  is  wet  to  the 
fikin.  In  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  bad  weather,  our 
foul  mud  be  travelling  abroad,  and  the  body  at  reft. 

From  the  harmony  of  thofc  two  powers  of  our  con- 
ftitution  it  is,  that  the  molt  terrible  revolutions  of 
Nature  frequently  intcreft  us  more  than  her  gayeft 
feenery.  The  volcano  near  Naples  attracts  more 
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travellers  to  that  city  than  the  delicious  gardens 
which  adorn  her  fhores  ; the  plains  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  overfpread  with  ruins,  allure  more  than  the 
richly  cultivated  lawns  of  England  ; the  picture  of  a 
temped,  more  connoifleurs  than  that  of  a calm  ; and 
the  fall  of  a tower,  more  fpe&ators  than  it’s  con- 
dr  udt  ion. 

The  P leaf ure  of  Ruin, 

I was  for  fome  time  impreded  with  the  belief  that 
Man  had  a certain  unaccountable  tafte  for  dedruc- 
tion.  If  the  populace  can  lay  their  hands  upon  a 
monument  they  are  fure  to  detlroy  it.  I have  feen 
at  Drefden,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Count  de  Bruhl , 
beautiful  datues  of  females,  which  the  Pruflian  fol- 
diery  had  amufed  thcmfelves  with  mutilating  by 
mufket-fhot  when  they  got  potleffion  of  that  city. 

• Mod  of  the  common  people  have  a turn  for  dander ; 
they  take  pleafure  in  levelling  the  reputation  of  all 
that  is  exalted.  But  this  malevolent  indined  is  not 
the  production  of  Nature.  It  is  infufed  by  the  mifery 
of  the  individuals,  whom  education  infpires  with  an 
ambition  which  is  interdidted  by  Society,  and  which 
throws  them  into  a negative  ambition.  Incapable  of 
raidng  any  thing,  they  are  impelled  to  lay  every  thing 
low.  The  tade  for  ruin  in  this  cafe  is  not  natural, 
and  is  dmply  the  exercife  of  the  power  of  the  mife- 
rable.  Man  in  a favage  date  deftroys  the  monuments 
onty  of  his  enemies  ; he  prelerves  with  the  mod  ald- 
duous  care  thofc  of  his  own  Nation ; and  what  . 
proves  him  to  be  naturally  much  better  than  Man  in 
a date  of  Society,  he  never  danders  his  compatriots. 

Be 
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Be  it  as  it  may,  the  paffive  tafte  for  ruin  is  uni- 
verfal.  Our  voluptuaries  embellifh  their  gardens 
with  artificial  ruins  ; lavages  take  delight  in  a me- 
lancholy repofe  by  the  brink  of  the  Sea,  efpecially 
during  a florin,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a cafcade  fur- 
rounded  by  rocks.  Magnificent  dcftruClion  prefents 
new  pi&urefque  cffeCts ; and  it  was  the  curiofity  of 
feeing  this  produced,  combined  with  cruelty,  which 
impelled  Nero  to  fetRome  on  fire,  that  he  might  en- 
joy the  fpe&acle  of  a vaft  conflagration.  The  fenti- 
ment  of  humanity  out  of  the  queftion,  thofe  long 
ftreams  of  flame  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
lick  the  Heavens,  to  make  ufe  of  Virgil's  expreflion, 
thofe  torrents  of  red  and  black  fmoke,  thofe  clouds 
of  fparks  of  all  colours,  thofe  fcarlct  reverberations  in 
the  fireets,  on  the  fummit  of  towers,  along  the  furface 
of  the  waters,  and  on  the  diftant  mountains,  give  us 
pleafure  even  in  pictures  and  in  deferiptions. 

This  kind  of  afFedlion,  which  is  by  no  means  con- 
nected with  our  phyfical  wants,  has  induced  certain 
Philofophers  to  allege,  that  our  foul,  being  in  a flate 
of  agitation,  took  pleafure  in  all  extraordinary  emo- 
tions. This  is  the  reafon,  fay  they,  that  fuch  crowds 
aflemble  in  the  Place  de  GrCve  to  fee  the  execution 
of  criminals.  In  fpe&acles  of  this  fort,  there  is  in 
faCl  no  pi&urefque  efteCt  whatever.  But  they  have 
advanced  their  axiom  as  flightly  as  fo  many  others 
with  which  their  Works  abound.  Firft,  our  foul 
takes  pleafure  in  reft  as  much  as  in  commotion.  It 
is  a harmony  very  gentle,  and  very  eafily  difturbed 
by  violent  emotions  ; and  granting  it  to  be  in  it’s 
own  nature  a movement,  I do  not  fee  that  it  ought 

to 
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to  take  pleafure  in  thofe  which  threaten  it  with  de- 
ftrudtion.  Lucretius  has,  in  my  opinion,  come  much 
nearer  to  the  truth,  when  he  fays  that  taftes  of  this 
fort  arife  from  the  fentiment  of  our  own  fecurity, 
which  is  heightened  by  the  light  of  danger  to  which 
we  are  not  expofed.  It  is  a pleafant  thing,  fays  he, 
to  contemplate  a ftorm  from  the  fhore.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly from  this  reference  to  felf,  that  the  com- 
mon people  take  delight  in  relating  by  the  fire-fide, 
colledled  in  a family  way  during  the  Winter  evenings, 
frightful  dories  of  ghofls,  of  men  loling  themfelves 
by  night  in  the  woods,  of  highway  robberies.  From 
the  fame  fentiment  likewife  it  is,  that  the  better  fort 
take  pleafure  in  the  reprefentation  of  tragedies,  and 
in  reading  the  defeription  of  battles,  of  fh  ip  wrecks, 
and  of  the  crafh  of  empire.  The  fecurity  of  the  fnug 
tradefman  is  increafed  by  the  danger  to  which  the 
foldier,  the  mariner,  the  courtier  is  expofed.  Plea- 
furc  of  this  kind  arifes  from  the  fentiment  of  our 
mifery,  which  is  as  has  been  faid  one  of  the  inftindts 
of  our  melancholy. 

But  there  is  in  us  betides  a fentiment  more  fublime, 
which  derives  pleafure  from  ruin  independently  of  all 
.pidturefque  efFcdt,  and  of  every  idea  of  perfonal  fe- 
curity ; it  is  that  of  Deity,  which  ever  blends  itfelf 
with  our  melancholy  affedtions,  and  which  conftitutcs 
their  principal  charm.  I fhall  attempt  to  unfold  fomc 
of  the  charadters  of  it,  followingthe  impreffions  made 
upon  us  by  ruins  of  different  kinds.  The  lubjedt  is 
both  rich  and  new  ; but  I poflefs  neither  leilure  nor 
ability  to  beftow  upon  it  a profound  inveftigation.  I 

fhall  however  drop  a few  words  upon  it  by  the  way, 

in 
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in  the  view  of  exculpating  and  of  exalting  human 
nature  with  what  ability  I have. 

The  heart  of  man  is  fo  naturally  difpofed  to  bene- 
volence, that  the  fpedtacle . of  a ruin  which  brings 
to  our  recollection  only  the  mifery  of  our  fellow 
men,  infpires  us  with  horror,  whatever  may  be  the 
piCturefque  effeCt  which  it  prefents.  I happened  to 
be  at  Drefden  in  the  year  1765,  that  is  feveral  years 
after  it  had  been  bombarded.  That  fmall  but  very 
beautiful  and  commercial  city,  more  than  half  com- 
pofed  of  little  palaces  charmingly  arranged,  the  fronts 
of  which  were  adorned  externally  with  paintings, 
colonades,  balconies,  and  pieces  of  fculpture,  at  that 
time  prefented  a pile  of  ruins.  A confiderable  part 
of  the  enemy’s  bombs  had  been  directed  againh  the 
Lutheran  church,  called  St.  Peter’s,  built  in  form  of 
a rotundo,  and  arched  over  vi'ith  fo  much  folidity  that 
a great  number  of  thofe  bombs  hruck  the  cupola, 
without  being  able  to  injure  it,  but  rebounded  on 
the  adjoining  palaces,  which  they  fet  on  fire  and 
partly  confumed.  Matters  were  hill  in  the  fame 
ftate  as  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  at  the  time  of 
tny  arrival.  They  had  only  piled  up  along  fome  of 
the  ftreets,  the  hones  which  encumbered  them  ; fo 
that  they  formed  on  each  fide  long  parapets  of 
blackened  hone.  You  might  fee  halves  of  palaces 
handing,  laid  open  from  the  roof  down  to  the  cellars. 
Tt  was  eafy  to  dihiriguifh  in  them  the  extremity  of 
hair-cafes,  painted  cielings,  little  clofets  lined  with 
Chinefe  paper,  fragments  of  mirrors,  of  marble  chim- 
neys, of  fmoked  gildings.  Of  others  nothing  remain- 
ed except  mafly  hacks  of  chimneys  riling  amidft  the 
V0L*  11  B b rubbifh. 
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rubbifh,  like  long  black  and  white  pyramids.  More 
than  a third  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  this  de- 
plorable condition.  You  faw  the  inhabitants  moving 
backward  and  forward  with  a fettled  gloom  on  their 
faces,  formerly  fo  gay  that  they  were  called  the 
Frenchmen  of  Germany.  Thofe  ruins,  which  ex- 
hibited a multitude  of  accidents  fingularly  remark- 
able, from  their  forms,  their  colours,  and  their 
grouping,  threw  the  mind  into  a deep  melancholy ; 
for  you  faw  nothing  in  them  but  the  traces  of  the 
wrath  of  a King,  who  had  not  levelled  his  vengeance 
againft  the  ponderous  ramparts  of  a warlike  city,  but 
againft  the  pleafant  dwellings  of  an  induftrious  people. 
I obferved  even  more  than  one  Pruffian  deeply  affect- 
ed at  the  fight.  I by  no  means  felt,  though  a ftranger, 
that  reflection  of  felf-fecurity  which  arifes  in  us  on 
feeing  a danger  againft  which  we  are  fheltcrcd  ; but 
on  the  contrary  a voice  of  affliction  thrilled  through 
my  heart,  faying  to  me,  Jf  this  were  thy  Country  l 
It  is  not  fo  with  ruins  which  are  the  effect  of  time. 
Thefe  give  pleafure  by  launching  us  into  infinity ; 
they  carry  us  feveral  ages  back,  and  intereft  us  in 
proportion  to  their  antiquity.  This  is  the  reafon  that 
the  ruins  of  Italy  affect  us  more  than  thofe  of  our 
own  country ; the  ruins  of  Greece  more  than  thofe  of 
Italy  ; and  the  ruins  of  Egypt  more  than  thofe  of 
Greece.  The  firft  antique  monument  which  I had 
ever  fecn  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Ora?ige.  It  is  a 
triumphal  arch  which  Marius  caufed  to  be  erected  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Cimbri.  It  ftands 
at  a finall  diftancc  from  the  city  in  the  midfi  of  fields. 
It  is  an  oblong  mafs,  confiding  of  three  arcades,  fome- 
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what  refembling  the  gate  of  St.  Denis.  On  getting 
near  I became  all  eyes  to  gaze  at  it.  What  ! ex- 
claimed I,  a work  of  the  ancient  Romans  ! And 
imagination  inftantly  hurried  me  away  to  Rome,  and 
to  the  age  of- Marius.  It  would  not  be  eafy  for  me  to 
delcribe  all  the  fucceflive  emotions  which  were 
excited  in  my  bread.  In  the  firft  place,  this  monu- 
ment, though  eredted  over  the  fufFerings  of  Man- 
kind, as  all  the  triumphal  arches  in  Europe  are,  gave 
me  no  pain ; for  I recolledted  that  the  Cimbri  had  come 
to  invade  Italy,  like  bands  of  Robbers.  I remarked, 
that  if  this  triumphal  arch  was  a memorial  of  the 
victories  of  the  Romans  over  the  Cimbri,  it  was  like- 
wife  a monument  of  the  triumph  of  Time  over  the 
Romans.  I could  diftinguifh  upon  it,  in  the  bafs- 
relief  of  the  frize,  which  reprcfents  a battle,  an  enfign 
containing  thefe  characters  clearly  legible,  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
Senatus  Populus- Que  Romanus ; and  another  infcribed 

with  M.  O the  meaning  of  which  I could  not 

make  out.  As  to  the  warriors,  they  are  fo  complete- 
ly effaced  that  neither  their  arms  nor  their  features 
are  diftinguifhable.  Even  the  limbs  of  fome  of  them 
are  worn  out.  The  mafs  of  this  monument  is,  in 
other  refpedts,  in  excellent  prefervation,  excepting 
one  of  the  fquare  pillars  that  lupport  the  arch,  which 
a vicar  in  the  neighbourhood  had  demolifhed  to  re- 
pair his  parfonage-houfe.  This  modern  ruin  fuggeft- 
ed  another  train  of  reflection,  rcfpedting  the  exquiflte 
Ikill  of  the  Ancients  in  the  conftrudtion  of  their  pub- 
lic monuments;  for,  though  the  pillar  which  fup- 
ported  one  of  the  arches  on  one  fide,  had  been  de-r 
mol ifhed,  as  I have  mentioned,  neverthclefs  that  part 
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of  the  arch  which  reftcd  upon  it  hung  unfupportecl 
in  the  air,  as  if  the  pieces  of  the  vaulting  had  been 
glued  to  each  other.  Another  idea  likewife  ftruck 
me,  namely,  that  the  demolifhing  parfon  might  per- 
haps have  been  a defeendant  from  the  ancient  Cimbri, 
as  we  modern  French  trace  up  our  defeent  to  the 
ancient  Nations  of  the  North  which  invaded  Italy. 
Thus,  the  demolition  excepted,  of  which  I by  no 
means  approve,  from  the  refpedt  I bear  to  antiquity, 
I mufed  upon  the  viciffitudes  of  all  human  affairs, 
which  put  the  vietors  in  the  place  of  the  vanquithed, 
and  the  vanquifhed  in  that  of  the  vieftors.  I<  fettled 
the  matter  thus  therefore  in  my  own  mind,  that  as 
Marius  had  avenged  the  honour  of  the  Romans,  and 
levelled  the  glory  of  the  Cimbri,  one  of  the  defend- 
ants of  the  Cimbri  had,  in  his  turn,  levelled  that  of 
Marius  ; while  the  young  people  of  the  vicinity,  who 
might  come  perhaps  on  their  days  of  feflivity  to  dance 
under  the  fhade  of  this  triumphal  arch,  fpent  not  a 
fingle  thought  about  either  the  perfon  who  conftrudt- 
ed,  or  the  perfon  who  demolifhed  it. 

The  ruins  in  which  Nature  combats  with  human 
Art  infpire  a gentle  melancholy.  In  thefe  fhe  dis- 
covers to  us  the  vanity  of  our  labours,  and  the  per- 
petuity of  her  own.  As  fhe  is  always  building  up, 
even  when  fhe  del  troys,  fhe  calls  forth  from  the  clefts 
of  our  monuments  the  yellow  gillyflower,  the  cheno- 
podium,  grafles  of  various  forts,  wild  chcrry-trccs, 
garlands  of  bramble,  ftripes  of  mofs,  and  all  the  faxa- 
tilc  plants,  which  by  their  flowers  and  their  attitudes 
form  the  mod  agreeable  contrafts  with  the  rocks. 

I ufed  to  flop  formerly  with  a high  degree  of  plea- 
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fure  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  alley  of  the  Carmelites,  to  comtcmplate 
a piece  of  architecture  which  hands  there,  and  which 
had  been  originally  intended  to  form  a fountain.  On 
one  tide  of  the  pediment  which  crowns  it  is  tlretched 
along  an  ancient  River-god,  on  whole  face  time  has 
imprinted  wrinkles  inexpreffibly  more  venerable  than 
thofc  which  had-  been  traced  by  the  chilel  of  the 
Sculptor  : it  has  made  one  of  the  thighs  to  drop  off, 
and  has  planted  a maple  tree  in  it’s  place.  Of  the 
Naiad  who  was  oppotitc,  on  the  other  tide  of  the 
pediment,  nought  remains  except  the  lower  part  of 
the  body.  The  head,  the  thouldcrs,  the  arms,  have 
all  difappeared.  The  hands  are  ftill  fupporting  an 
urn,  out  of  which  iflues,  inftead  of  fluviatic  plants, 
fomc  of  thofe  which  thrive  in  the  dried  fituations, 
tufts  of  yellow  gillyflowers,  dandelions,  and  long 
theaves  of  faxatile  grades. 

A fine  ttyle  of  Architecture  always  produces 
beautiful  ruins.  The  plans  of  Art,  in  this  cafe,  form 
an  alliance  with  the  majefly  of  thofe  of  Nature.  I 
know  no  object  which  prefents  a more  impoting  afpect 
than  the  antique  and  well-con ftructed  towers  which 
our  Anccftors  reared  on  the  fummit  of  mountains, 
to  difeover  their  enemies  from  afar,  and  out  of  the 
coping  of  which  now  fhoot  out  tall  trees,  with 
their  tops  waving  majeflically  in  the  wind.  I have 
feen  others,  the  parapets  and  battlements  of  which, 
murderous  in  former  times,  were  embellifhcd  with 
the  lilach  in  flower,  whofe  fhades,  of  a bright  and 
tender  violet  hue,  formed  enchanting  oppotitions 
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with  the  cavernous  and  embrowned  ftonc-work  of 
the  tower. 

The  intereft  of  a ruin  is  greatly  heightened  when 
fome  moral  fentiment  is  blended  with  it ; for  ex- 
ample, when  thofe.  degraded  towers  are  confidcred  as 
having  been  formerly  the  refidence  of  rapine.  Such 
has  been,  in  the  Pais  de  Caux,  an  ancient  fortifica- 
tion called  the  cafile  of  Lillebonne.  The  lofty  walls 
which  form  it’s  precindt  are  ruinous  at  the  angles, 
and  fo  overgrown  with  ivy  that  there  are  very  few 
fpots  were  the  layers  of  the  Hones  are  perceptible. 
From  the  middle  of  the  courts,  into  which  I believe 
it  mult  have  been  no  eafy  matter  to  penetrate,  arife 
lofty  towers  with  battlements,  out  of  the  fummit  of 
which  fpring  up  great  trees,  appearing  in  the  air  like 
a head-drefs-  of  thick  and  bufhy  locks.  You  perceive 
here  and  there  through  the  mantling  of  the  ivy  which 
clothes  the  tides  of  the  cafile,  Gothic  windows,  em- 
brafures,  and  breaches  which  give  a glimpfe  of  Hair- 
cafes,  and  referable  the  entrance  into  a cavern.  No 
bird  is  feen  flying  around  this  habitation  of  defla- 
tion, except  the  buzzard  hovering  over  it  in  filencc  ; 
and  if  the  voice  of  any  of  the  feathered  race  makes 
itfelf  fometimes  heard  there,  it  is  that  of  fome  foli- 
tary  owl  which  has  retired  thither  to  build  her  nett. 
This  caftle  is  fituated  on  a rifing  ground,  in  the 
middle  of  a narrow  valley  formed  by  mountains 
crowned  with  forefls.  When  I recolledt,  at  fight  of 
this  manfion,  that  it  was  formerly  the  refidence  of 
petty  tyrants,  who,  before  the  royal  authority  was 
fufficicntiy  eflablifhed  over  the  kingdom,  from  thence 
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excrciled  their  felf-created  right  of  pillage  over  their 
milerable  vadals,  and  even  over  inoffcnfive  pafiengers 
who  fell  into  their  hands,  I imagine  to  myfelf  that  I 
am  contemplating  the  carcafe,  or  the  fkeleton,  of 
fome  huge,  ferocious  bead:  of  prey. 

The  PJeafure  of  Tombs. 

1 

But  there  are  no  monuments  more  intereding  than 
the  tombs  of  men,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  our  own 
ancedors.  It  is  remarkable  that  every  Nation,  in  a 
date  of  Nature,  and  even  the  greated  part  of  thofe 
which  are  civilized,  have  made  the  tombs  of  their 
forefathers  the  centre  of  their  devotions,  and  an  eflen- 
tial  part  of  their  religion.  From  thefe  however  mud 
be  excepted  the  people  whofe  fathers  rendered  them- 
felves  odious  to  their  children  by  a gloomy  and  fevere 
education,  I mean  the  weftern  and  fouthern  Nations 
of  Europe.  This  religious  melancholy  is  diffufed 
every  where  elfe.  The  tombs  of  progenitors  are  all 
over  China  among  the  principal  embellithments  of 
the  fuburbs  of  their  cities,  and  of  the  hills  in  the 
country.  They  form  the  mod  powerful  bonds  of  pa- 
triotic. affedtion  among  favage  Nations.  When  the 
Europeans  have  fometimes  proposed  to  thefe  a change 
of  territory,  this  was  their  reply : “ Shall  we  fay  to 
the  bones  of  our  Fathers,  Arife,  and  accompany 
us  to  a foreign  land  ?”  They  always  conddered  this 
objection  as  infurmoun table. 

Tombs  have  furnifhed  to  the  poetical  talents  of 
YounS  and  Gefner,  imagery  the  mod  enchanting. 
Our  voluptuaries,  who  fometimes  recur  to  the  fenti- 
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merits  of  Is  a t ui  e,  have  factitious  monuments  erected 
in  their  gardens.  Thefe  are  not  it  mud  be  confeffed 
the  tombs  of  their  parents.  But  whence  could  they 
have  derived  this  fentiment  of  funeral  melancholy,  in 
the  very  midft  of  pleafure  ? Muft  it  not  have  been 
from  the  perfuafion  that  fomething  ftill  fubfifts  after 
we  are  gone  ? Did  a tomb  fugged  to  their  imagina- 
tion only  the  idea  of  what  it  is  defigned  to  contain, 
that  is  of  a corpfc  merely,  the  fight  of  it  would  fhock 
rather  than  pleafe  them.  How  afraid  are  moft  of 
them  at  the  thought  of  death  ! To  this  phyfical  idea 
then  fome  moral  fentiment  rauft  undoubtedly  be 
united.  The  voluptuous  melancholy  refulting  from 
it  arifes,  like  every  other  attractive  fenfation,  from  the 
harmony  of  the  two  oppofite  principles  ; from  the 
fentiment  of  our  fleeting  exiftence,  and  that  of  our 
immortality  ; which  unite  on  beholding  the  laft  ha- 
bitation of  Mankind.  A tomb  is  a monument  erect- 
ed on  the  confines  of  the  two  Worlds. 

It  firft  prefents  to  us  the  end  of  the  vain  difquie- 
tudes  of  life,  and  the  image  of  everlafling  repofe  : it 
afterwards  awakens  in  us  the  confufed  fentiment  of  a 
bluffed  immortality,  the  probabilities  of  which  grow 
flronger  and  flronger  in  proportion  as  the  perfon 
whofe  memory  is  recalled  was  a virtuous  character. 
It  is  there  that  our  veneration  fixes.  And  this  is  fo 
unqueflionably  true,  that  though  there  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  dull  of  Nero  and  that  of  Socrates, 
no  one  would  grant  a place  in  his  grove  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  Emperor,  were  they  depofited 
even  in  a filver  urn  ; whereas  every  one  would  exhi- 
bit 
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bit  thofe  of  the  Philofopher  in  the  moft  honourable 
place  of  his  beft  apartment,  were  they  contained  in 
only  a vafe  of  clay. 

It  is  from  this  intellectual  inftinCt  therefore  in  fa- 
vour of  virtue,  that  the  tombs  of  great  men  infpire  11s 
with  a veneration  fo  afFeCting.  From  the  fame  fen- 
tirnent  too  it  is,  that  thofe  which  contain  objeCts  that 
have  been  lovely  excite  fo  much  pleating  regret ; for, 
as  we  fhall  make  appear  prefently,  the  attractions  of 
love  arife  entirely  out  of  the  appearances  of  virtue. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  are  moved  at  the  fight  of  a little 
hillock  which  covers  the  afhes  of  an  amiable  infant, 
from  the  recolleCtion  of  it’s  innocence  : hence  again 
it  is,  that  we  are  melted  into  tendernefs  on  contem- 
plating the  tomb  in  which  is  laid  to  repofe  a young 
female,  the  delight  and  the  hope  of  her  family  by  rea- 
fon  of  her  virtues.  In  order  to  render  fuch  mo- 
numents interefting  and  refpeClable  there  is  no  need 
of  bronzes,  marbles,  and  gildings.  The  more  fimple 
that  they  are  the  more  energy  they  communicate  to 
the  fentiment  of  melancholy.  They  produce  a more 
powerful  effeCt  when  poor  rather  than  rich,  antique 
rather  than  modern,  with  details  of  misfortune  rather 
than  with  titles  of  honour,  with  the  attributes  of  vir- 
tue rather  than  with  thofe  of  power.  It  is  in  the 
country  principally  that  their  imprcfllon  makes  itfelf 
felt  in  a very  lively  manner.  A fimple,  un ornamented 
grave  there,  caufcs  more  tears  to  flow  than  the  gaudy 
fplcndor  of  a cathedral  interment.*  There  it  is  that 

grief 

Our  Artifts  fet  ftatues  of  marble  a-wceping  round  the  tombs 
of  the  Great.  It  is  very  proper  to  make  ftatues  weep  where  men 

iheci 
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grief  affumes  fublimity ; it  afcends  with  the  aged 
yews  in  the  church-yard ; it  extends  with  the  fur- 
rounding hills  and  plains  ; it  allies  itfelf  with  all  the 
effecls  of  Nature,  with  the  dawning  of  the  morning, 
with  the  murmuring  of  the  winds,  with  the  letting 
of  the  Sun,  and  with  the  darknefs  of  the  night. 

Labour  the  moft  oppreffive,  and  humiliation  the 
moft  degrading,  are  incapable  of  extingui thing  the 
impreffion  of  this  fcntiment  in  the  breafts  of  even 
the  moll  miferable  of  Mankind.  “ During  the  fpace 
of  two  years,  lays  Father  du  Terlre,  <e  our  negro 
“ Dominick , after  the  death  of  his  wife,  never  failed 

filed  no  tears.  I have  been  many  a time  prefent  at  the  funeral 
obfequies  of  the  rich  ; but  rarely  have  I feen  any  one  ffiedding  a 
tear  on  fuch  occafions,  unlefs  it  were,  now  and  then,  an  aged  do- 
meftic,  who  was  perhaps  left  deftitute.  Some  time  ago  happening 
to  pafs  through  a little-frequented  ffreet  of  the  Fauxbourg  Saint- 
Marceau,  I perceived  a coffin  at  the  door  of  a houfe  of  but  mean 
appearance.  Clofe  by  the  coffin  was  a woman  on  her  knees  in 
earneft  prayer  to  God,  and  who  had  all  the  appearance  of  being 
abforbed  in  grief.  1 his  poor  woman  having  caught  with  her  eye, 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  ftreet,  the  priefts  and  their  attendants 
coming  to  carry  off  the  body,  got  upon  her  feet  and  run  off,  put- 
ting her  hands  upon  her  e}res,  and  crying  bitterly.  The  neighbours 
endeavoured  to  Hop  her  and  to  adminifter  l'oine  confolation  ; but 
ail  to  no  purpofe.  As  file  paffed  clofe  by  me,  I took  the  liberty 
to  afk  it  it  were  the  lofs  of  a mother  or  of  a daughter  that  fire  la- 
mented to  piteoufiy.  “ Alas  ! Sir,”  faid  {he  to  me,  the  tears 
gulhing  down  her  cheeks,  “ I am  mourning  the  lofs  of  a good 
“ lady  who  procured  me  the  means  of  earning  my  pobr  liveli- 
“ hood  ; the  kept  me  employed  from  day  to  day.”  1 informed 
myfelf  in  the  neighbourhood  relpe&ing  the  condition  of  this  be- 
neficent lady  : {he  was  the  wife  of  a petty  joiner.  Yc  people  of 
wealth,  What  ule  then  do  you  make  of  riches,  during  your  life- 
time, feeing  no  tears  are  filed  over  your  grave  ! 

ce 
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« for  a Angle  clay,  as  foon  as  he  returned  from  the 
« place  of  his  employment,  to  take  the  little  boy  and 
« girl  which  he  had  by  her,  and  to  conduct  them  to 
“ the  grave  of  the  dcceafed,  over  which  he  fobbed 
« and  wept  before  them  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
“ together,  while  the  poor  children  frequently  caught 
“ the  infection  of  his  forrow.”  * What  a funeral 
oration  for  a wife  and  a mother  ! This  man  however 
was  nothing  but  a wretched  Have. 

There  farther  refults,  from  the  view  of  ruins;  an- 
other fentiment  independent  of  all  reflection  : it  is 
that  of  heroifm.  Great  Generals  have  oftener  than 
once  employed  their  fublime  effeCt  in  order  to  exalt 
the  courage  of  their  foldiers.  Alexander  perfuaded 
his  army,  loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  Perfia,  to  burn 
their  baggage  ; and  the  moment  that  the  fire  was 
applied,  they  are  on  tiptoe  to  follow  him  all  over  the 
World.  William , Duke  of  Normandy,  as  foon  as 

he  had  landed  his  troops  on  England,  fet  fire  to 
his  own  fhips,  and  the  conquefi:  of  the  kingdom  was 
effeCled. 

But  there  are  no  ruins  which  excite,  in  us  fenti- 
ments  fo  fublime  as  thofe  which  the  ruins  of  Nature 
produce.  They  reprefent  to  us  this  vafi  prifon  of  the 
Earth  in  which  we  are  immured,  fubjeCt  itfelf  to  de- 
ftruCtion  ; and  they  detach  us  at  once  from  our  paf- 
fions  and  prejudices,  as  from  a momentary  and  fri- 
volous theatrical  exhibition.  When  Lifbon  was  de- 
firoyecl  by  an  earthquake,  it’s  inhabitants  on  making 
their  efcape  from  their  houfes  embraced  each  other  ; 
high  and.  low,  friends  and  enemies,  Jews  and  Inqui- 

Hiflory  of  the  Antilles:  Tom.  viii.  chap.  1.  feft.  4. 

fitors. 
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fitors,  known  and  unknown  ; every  one  fhared  his 
clothing  and  prqvifi'ons  with  thofe  who  had  faved  no- 
thing.  I have  feen  fomething  fimilar  to  this  take 
place  on  board  a fhip,  on  the  point  of  perifhing  in  a 
rtorm.  The  firrt  effedt  of  calamity,  fays  a celebrated 
Writer,  is  to  ftrengthen  the  foul,  and  the  fecond  is 
to  melt  it  down.  It  is  becaufe  the  firft  emotion  in 
Man,  under  the  preffure  of  calamity,  is  to  rife  up 
toward  the  Deity  ; and  the  fecond,  to  fall  back  into 
phyfical  wants.  This  laft  effccft  is  that  of  refle&ion  ; 
but  the  moral  and  fublime  fentiment,  almoft  always, 
takes  poflefiion  of  the  heart  at  fight  of  a magnificent 
deftrucStion. 


Ruins  of  Nature. 

When  the  predictions  of  the  approaching  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  W orld  fpread  over  Europe,  fome  ages 
ago,  a very  great  number  of  perfons  diverted  them- 
felves  of  their  property  ; and  there  is  no  realon  to 
doubt  that  the  very  fame  thing  would  happen  at  this 
day,  fhould  fimilar  opinions  be  propagated  with  ef- 
fect. But  fuch  fudden  and  total  ruins  are  not  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  infinitely  fage  plans  of  Nature  ; 
under  them  nothing  is  dertroyed  but  what  is  by  them 
repaired. 

The  apparent  ruins  of  the  Globe,  fuch  as  the  rocks 
which  roughen  it’s  f^rface  in  fo  many  places,  have 
their  utility.  Rocks  have  the  appearance  of  ruins  in 
our  eyes  only  becaufe  they  are  neither  fquare  nor 
polifliecl,  like  the  rtones  of  our  monuments ; but  their 
anfraertuofities  are  neccflary  to  the  vegetables  and 
animals  which  arc  dertined  to  find  in  them  nourifh- 

ment 
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ment  and  fhclter.  It  is  only  for  beings  vegetative  and 
fenfitive  that  Nature  has  created  the  foffil  kingdom  ; 
and  as  foon  as  Man  raifes  ufelcfs  m a ties  out  of  it  to 
thefe  obje&s  on  the  furface  of  the  Earth,  the  battens 
to  apply  her  chifel  to  them,  in  order  to  employ  them 
in  the  general  harmony. 

If  we  attend  to  the  origin  and  the  end  of  her 
Works,  thofe  of  the  mott  renowned  Nations  will  ap- 
pear perfectly  frivolous.  Jt  was  not  neceflary  that 
mighty  Potentates  fhould  rear  fuch  enormous  mattes 
of  ttone,  in  order  one  day  to  infpire  me  with  refpeCt 
from  their  antiquity.  A little  flinty  pebble  in  one  of 
our  brooks  is  more  ancient  than  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  A multitude  of  cities  have  been  deftroyed 
fince  it  was  created.  If  I feel  myfelf  difpofed  to 
blend  fome  moral  fentiment  with  the  monuments 
of  Nature,  I can  fay  to  myfelf,  on  feeing  a rock  : 
“ It  was  on  this  place  perhaps  that  the  good  Fenelon 
“ repofed,  while  meditating  the  plan  of  his  divine 
“ Telemachus  ; perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  there 

fhall  be  engraved  on  it,  that  he  had  produced  a 
“ revolution  in  Europe,  by  infiruCting  Kings  that 
U then*  glory  confided  in  rendering  Mankind  happy; 
“ and  that  the  happinefs  of  Mankind  depends  on 
c the  labours  of  agriculture  : Pofierity  will  gaze  with 
“ delight  on  the  very  done  on  which  my  eyes  are  at 
ef  ^is  mornent  fixed.”  It  is  thus  that  I embrace  at 
once  the  paft  and  the  future,  at  fight  Of  an  infenfi- 
ble  rock,  and  which,  in  confecrating  it  to  virtue,  by 
a fimple  infeription,  I render  infinitely  more  venera- 
ble than  by  decorating  it  with  the  five  orders  of 
Architecture. 


Of 
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Of  the  Pleafure  of  Solitude. 

Once  more,  it  is  melancholy  which  renders  folitude 
fo  attractive.  Solitude  flatters  our  animal  inffinCt 
by  inviting  us  to  a retreat  fo  much  more  tranquil  as 
the  agitations  of  our  life,  have  been  more  reftlefs ; 
and  it  extends  our  divine  inftinCl,  by  opening  to  us 
perfpe&ives  in  which  natural  and  moral  beauties  pre- 
fent  themfelves  with  all  the  attraction  of  fentiment. 
From  the  effeCt  of  thefe  contrails,  and  of  this  double 
harmony,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  there  is  no  folitude 
more  foothing  than  that  which  is  adjoining  to  a great 
city ; and  no  popular  feflivity  more  agreeable  than 
that  which  is  enjoyed  in  the  bofom'  of  a folitude. 

OF  THE  SENTIMENT  OF  LOVE. 

Were  love  nothing  fuperior  to  a phyfical  fenfation, 
I would  with  for  nothing  more  than  to  .leave  two 
lovers  to  reafon  and  to  aCl,  conformably  to  the  phy- 
lical  laws  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  of  the  filtration 
of  the  chyle,  and  of  the  other  humours  of  the  body, 
were  it  my  objeCl  to  give  the  grofieft  libertine  a dif- 
guft  for  it.  It’s  principal  aCt  itfelf  is  accompanied 
with  the  fentiment  of  fhame,  in  the  men  of  all  coun- 
tries. No  Nation  permits  public  profiitution  ; and 
though  enlightened  Navigators  may  have  advanced 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  conformed  to  this  in- 
famous praClice,  obfervers  more  attentive  have  fince 
adduced  proof  that,  as  to  the  ifland  in  quefiion  it  was 
chargeable  only  on  young  women  in  the  lowcft  rank 
of  Society,  but  that  the  other  clafics  there  preferved 
the  fenfe  of  modefiy  common  to  all  Mankind. 

I am 
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I am  incapable  of  difcovering  in  Nature  any  direCt 
caufe  of  fhame.  If  it  be  alledged  that  Man  is  afhamed 
of  the  venereal  aCt  becaufe  it  renders  him  fimilar  to 
the  animal,  the  reafon  will  be  found  infufdcient ; for 
deep,  drinking,  and  eating,  bring  him  dill  more  fre- 
quently to  the  dmilitude  of  the  animal,  and  yet  no 
fhame  attaches  to  thefe.  There  is  in  truth  a caufe  of 
fhame  in  the  phyfical  aCt  : but  whence  proceeds  that 
which  occafions  the  moral  fentimentof  it  ? Not  only 
is  the  add  carefully  kept  out  of  dght,  but  even  the  re- 
collection of  it.  Woman  confiders  it  as  a proof  of 
her  weaknefs  : fhe  oppofes  long  refidance  to  the  fo- 
licitations  of  Man.  How  comes  it  that  Nature  has 
planted  this  obftacle  in  her  heart,  which  in  many 
cafes  actually  triumphs  over  the  mod  powerful  of 
propenfities,  and  the  moft  headdrong  of  paflions  ? 

Independently  of  the  particular  caufes  of  fhame, 
which  arc  unknown  to  me,  I 'think  I difeern  one  in 
the  two  powers  of  which  Mari  is  conftituted.  The, 
fenfe  of  love  being,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  the 
centre  toward  which  all  the  phyfical  lenfations  con- 
verge, as  thofe  of  perfumes,  of  mufic,  of  agreeable 
colours  and  forms,  of  the  touch,  of  delicate  tempera- 
tures and  favours  ; there  refults  from  thefe  a very 
powerful  oppofition  to  that  other  intellectual  power 
from  which  are  derived  the  fentiments  of  divinity  and 
immortality.  Their  contrad  is  fo  much  the  more 
colli  five,  that  the  aCt  of  the  fird  is  in  itfelf  animal 
and  blind,  and  that  the  moral  fentiment  which  ufu- 
ally  accompanies  love,  is  more  expanfive  'and  more 
fubhrne.  The  lover  accordingly,  in  order  to  render 
his  midrefs  propitious,  never  fails  to  make  this  take 

the 
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the  lead,  and  to  employ  every  effort  to  amalgamate 
it  with  the  other  fenfation.  Thus  fhame  arifes,  in  my 
opinion,  fiom  the  combat  of  thefe  two  powers;  and 
this  is  the  reafon  that  children  naturally  have  it  not, 
becaufe  the  fenfe  of  love  is  not  yet  unfolded  in  them  ; 
that  young  perfons  have  a great  deal  of  it,  becaufe 
thofe  two  powers  are  a&ing  in  them  with  all  their 
energy  ; and  that  moft  old  people  have  none  at  all, 
becaufe  they  are  paft  the  fenfe  of  love  from  a decay 
of  Nature  in  them,  or  have  loft  it’s  moral  tentiment 
from  the  corruption  of  Society ; or,  which  is  a com- 
mon cafe,  from  the  effetft  of  both  together,  by  the 
concurrence  of  thefe  two  caufes. 

As  Nature  has  affigned  to  the  province  of  this  paf- 
fion,  which  is  defigned  to  be  the  means  of  re-perpe- 
tuating human  life,  all  the  animal  fenfations,  fhe  has 
likewife  united  in  it  all  the  fentiments  of  the  foul  ; fo 
that  love  prefents  to  two  lovers  not  only  the  fenti- 
ments which  blend  with  our  wants,  and  with  the  in- 
ftin6t  of  . our  mifery,  fuch  as  thofe  of  protection,  of 
affiftance,  of  confidence,  of  fupport,  of  repofe,  but 
all  the  fublime  inftincts  betides  which  elevate  Man 
above  humanity.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  that  Plato  de- 
fined love  to  be,  an  interpofition  of  the  Gods  in  be- 
half of  young  people.* 

Whoever 

* It  was  by  means  of  the  fublime  influence  of  this  paflion  that 
the  Thebans  formed  a battalion  of  heroes,  called  the  facred  band  ; 
they  all  fell  together  in  the  battle  of  Cheronca.  They  were  found 
extended  on  the  ground,  all  in  the  fame  ftraight  line,  transfixed 
with  ghaitly  wounds  before,  gnd  with  their  faces  turned  toward 
the  enemy.  This  fpedlacle  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  Philip 
hirnfelf,  their  conqueror.  Lycurgus  had  likewife  employed  the 

power 
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Whoever  would  wifh  to  be  acquainted  with  hu- 
irian  nature  has  only  to  ftudy  that  of  love  ; he  would 
perceive  fp ringing  out  of  it  all  the  fentiments  of  which 

, I have 

power  of  love  in  the  education  of  the  Spartans,  and  rendered  it 
one  of  the  great  props  of  his  republic.  But  as  the  animal  coun- 
terpoife  of  this  celeftial  fentiment  was  no  longer  found  in  the  be- 
loved object,  it  fometimes  threw  the  Greeks  into  certain  irregula- 
rities, which  have  juftly  been  imputed  to  them  as  matter  of  re- 
proach. Their  Legiflators  confidered  women  as  the  inftrumenta 
merely  of  procreating  children-;  they  did  not  perceive  that  by  fa- 
vouring love  between  men,  they  enfeebled  that  which  ought  to 
unite  the  fexes,  and  that  in  attempting  to  ftrengthen  their  politi- 
cal bands,  they  were  burfting  afunder  thofe  of  Nature. 

The  Republic  of  Lycurgus  had  befidcs  other  natural  defedts  ; I 
mention  only  one,  the  flavery  of  the  Helots.  Thefe  two  particu- 
lars however  excepted,  I confider  him  as  the  moft  fublime  genius 
that  ever  exifted  : and  even  as  to  thefe  he  hands  in  fome  meafure 
excufeable,  in  confideration  of  the  obftacles  of  every  kind  which 
he  had  to  encounter  in  the  eftablifhment  of  his  Laws. 

There  are  in  the  harmonies  of  the  different  ages  of  human  life 
relations  fo  delightful,  of  the  weaknefs  of  children  to  the  vigour 
of  their  parents,  of  the  courage  and  the  love  between  young  per- 
fons  of  the  two  fexes  to  the  virtue  and  the  religion  of  unimpaflion- 
ed  old  people,  that  i am  aftonifhed  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
piefent  a picture,  at  leaft,  of  a human  fociety  thus  in  concord 
with  all  the  wants  of  life,  and  with  the  Laws  of  Nature.  There 
are  it  is  true  fome  {ketches  of  this  fort  in  the  Teltmachus , among 
others,  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boetica  ; but  they  are 
indicated  merely.  I am  perfuadcd  that  fuch  a Society,  thus  ce- 
mented in  all  it  s parts,  would  attain  the  highcff  degree  of  focial 
felicity  of  which  human  nature  is  fufceptible  in  this  World,  and 
would  be  able  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  ftorms  of  political  agita- 
tion. So  far  from  being  cxpofcd  to  the  fear  of  danger  on  the  part 
of  neighbouring  States,  it  might  make  an  eafy  conquelt  of  them 
without  the  ufe  of  arms,  as  ancient  China  did,  Amply  by  the 
fpeftacle  of  it  s felicity,  and  by  the  influence  of  it’s  virtues.  I 
once  entertained  a defign,  on  the  fuggeftion  of  J.  J.  Roujfeau,  of 
Vot.IL  Cc  extending 
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I have  fpoken,  and  a multitude  of  others  which  I 
have  neither  time  nor  talents  to  unfold.  We  (hall 
remark,  firft,  that  this  natural  affe&ion  difclofes,  in 
every  being,  it’s  principal  character,  by  giving  it  all 
the  advantage  of  a complete  extenfion.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  is  in  the  feafon  when  each  plant  re-perpe- 
tuates  itfelf  by  it’s  flowers  and  it’s  fruit  that  it  ac- 
quires all  it’s  perfection,  and  the  characters  which 
invariably  determine  it.  It  is  in  the  feafon  of  loves 
that  the  birds  of  long  redouble  their  melody,  and  that 
thofe  which  excel  in  the  beauty  of  their  colouring 
array  themfelves  in  their  fined  plumage,  the  various 
fhades  of  which  they  delight  to  difplay,  by  fwelling 
their  throats,  by  rounding  their  tail  into  the  form 
of  a wheel,  or  by  extending  their  wings  along  the 
ground.  It  is  then  that  the  lufty  bull  prefents  his 
forehead,  and  threatens  with  the  horn  ; that  the  nim- 
ble courfer  frifks  along  the  plain  ; that  the  ferocious 
animals  fill  the  forefts  with  the  dreadful  noife  of 
their  roaring,  and  that  thetigrefs,  exhaling  the  odour 
of  carnage,  makes  the  folitudes  of  Africa  to  refound 
with  her  hideous  yells,  and  appears  clothed  with 
every  horrid,  attractive  grace,  in  the  eyes  of  her  tre- 
mendous lover. 

It  is  likewife  in  the  feafon  of  loving,  that  all  the 
affections  natural  to  the  heart  of  Man,  unfold  them- 
felves. Then  it  is  that  innocence,  candour,  fincc- 

extending  this-  idea,  by  compofing  the  Hiftory  of  a Nation  of 
Greece,  well  known  to  the  Poets,  becaufe  it  lived  conformably 
to  Nature,  and  for  that  very  reafon  almoft  altogether  unknown  to 
our  political  Writers;  but  time  permitted  me  only  to  trace  the 
outline  of  it,  or  at  molt  to  finifh  the  lirlt  Book. 
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vity,  modefty,  gencrofity,  heroifm,  holy  faith,  piety, 
exprefs  thcm'felves  with  grace  ineffable  in  the  atti- 
tude and  features  of  two  young  lovers.  Love  af- 
lumes  in  their  fouls  all  the  characters  of  religion  and 
virtue.  They  betake  themfelves  to  flight,  far  from 
the  tumultuous  aflemblies  of  the  city,  and  from  the 
corruptive  paths  of  ambition,  in  queft  of  fome  fequefi- 
tered  fpot,  where  upon  the  rural  altar  they  may  be 
at  liberty  to  mingle  and  exchange  the  tender  vows  of 
evcrlafting  affeCtion.  The  fountains,  the  woods,  the 
dawning  Aurora , the  conftellations  of  the  night,  re- 
ceive by  turns  the  facred  depofit  of  the  oath  of  Love. 
Loft  at  times  in  a religious  intoxication,  they  confi- 
der  each  other  as  beings  of  a fuperior  order.  The 
miftrefs  is  a goddefs,  the  lover  becomes  an  idolater. 
The  grafs  under  their  feet,  the  air  which  they  breathe, 
the  (hades  under  which  they  repofe,  all,  all  appear 
confecrated  in  their  eyes  from  filling  the  fame  at- 
mofphere  with  them.  In  the  widely  extended  Uni- 
verfc  they  behold  no  other  felicity  but  that  of  living 
and  dying  together,  or  rather  they  have  loft  all  fight 
of  death.  Love  tranfports  them  into  ages  of  infinite 
duration,  and  death  feems  to  them  only  the  tranfition 
to  eternal  union. 

But  fhould  cruel  deftiny  feparate  them  from  each 
other,  neither  the  profpeCts  of  fortune,  nor  the  friencl- 
fiiip  of  companions  the  moft  endeared,  can  afford 
confolation  under  the  lofs.  They  had  reached  Hea- 
ven, they  languifh  on  the  earth,  they  are  hurried  in 
their  defpair  into  the  retirement  of  the  cloifter,  to 
employ  the  remaining  dregs  of  life  in  re-demanding 
of  God  the  felicity  of  which  they  enjoyed  but  one 
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tranfient  glimpfc.  Nay  many  an  irkfome  year  after 
their  reparation,  when  the  cold  hand  of  age  has  frozen 
up  the  current  of  fenfc  ; after  having  been  diflraCt- 
ed  by  a thoufand  and  a thoufand  anxieties  foreign  to 
the  heart,  which  fo  many  times  made  them  forget 
that  they  were  human,  the  bofom  ftill  palpitates  at 
fight  of  the  tomb  which  contains  the  object  once  fo 
tenderly  beloved.  They  had  parted  with  it  in  the 
World,  they  hope  to  fee  it  again  in  Heaven.  Unfor- 
tunate Heloifa  ! what  fublirne  emotions  were  kindled 
in  thy  foul  by  the  afhes  of  thy  Abelard  ? 

Such  celefiial  emotions  cannot  pofiibly  be  the  ef- 
fects of  a mere  animal  aCt.  Love  is  not  a flight  con- 
vulfion,  as  the  divine  Marcus- Aurelius  calls  it.  It  is 
to  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  to  the  fentiment  of  her 
divine  attributes,  that  love  is  indebted  for  all  that  en- 
thufiaftic  energy.  Vice  itfelf,  in  order  to  plcafe,  is 
under  the  neceffity  of  borrowing  it’s  looks  and  it’s 
language.  If  theatrical  female  performers  captivate 
fo  many  lovers,  the  feduCtion  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  illufions  of  innocence,  of  benevolence,  and  of 
magnanimity,  difplayed  in  the  characters  of  the  thep- 
herdefles,  of  the  heroines,  and  of  the  goddefles,  which 
they  are  accuflomed  to  reprefent.  Their  boafted 
graces  are  only  the  appearances  of  the  virtues  which 
they  counterfeit.  If  fometimes,  on  the  contrary,  vir- 
tue becomes  difpleafing,  it  is  becaufe  the  exhibits  her- 
felf  in  the  difguife  of  harfhnefs,  caprice,  pcevifhnefsd 
or  fome  other  repullive  bad  quality. 

Thus  beauty  is  the  offspring  of  virtue,  and  ugli- 
nefs  that  of  vice ; and  thefc  characters  frequently  im- 
prefs  themfelves  from  the  earliett  infancy  by  means  of 
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education.  It  will  be  objected  to  me  that  there  are 
men  handfome  yet  vicious,  and  others  homely  yet 
virtuous.  Socrates  and  Alcibitides  have  been  adduced 
as  noted  in  dances  in  ancient  times.  But  thefe  very 
examples  confirm  my  pofition.  Socrates  was  unhappy 
and  vicious  at  the  time  of  life  when  the  phyfionomy 
afiumes  it’s  principal  characters,  from  infancy  up  to 
the  age  of  feventeen  years.  He  was  born  in  a poor 
condition  ; his  father  had  determined,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  own  declared  reluctance,  to  breed  him  to  the 
art  of  fculpture.  Nothing  lefs  than  the  authority  of 
an  oracle  could  reficue  him  from  this  parental  tyranny. 
Socrates  acknowledged,  in  conformity  to  the  decifion 
of  a Phyfionomift,  that  he  was  addicted  to  women 
and  wine,  the  vices  into  which  men  are  ufually  thrown 
by  the  pretTure  of  calamity  : at  length  he  became  re- 
formed, and  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
this  Philofopher  when  he  difeourfed  about  the  Deity. 
As  to  the  happy  'Alcibiades,  born  in  the  very  lap  of 
fortune,  the  lotions  of  Socrates , and  the  love  of  his 
parents  and  fellow-citizens,  expanded  in  him  at  once 
beauty  of  perfon  and  of  foul  ; but  having  been  at 
latl  betrayed  into  irregular  courfes,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  evil  communications,  nothing  remained 
but  the  bare  phyfionomy  of  virtue.  Whatever  fc- 
duedion  may  be  apparent  in  their  firft  afpeed,  the 
uglinefs  of  vice  foon  difeovers  itfelf  on  the  faces  of 
handlome  men  degraded  into  wickednefs.  You  can 
perceive,  even  under  their  fmilcs,  a certain  marked 
trait  of  falfehood  and  perfidy.  This  ditlonance  is 
communicated  even  to  the  voice.  Every  thing  about 
them  is  matked  like  their  face. 
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I beg  leave  farther  to  obferve,  that  all  the  forms  of 
organized  beings  exprcls  intellectual  fcntiments,  not 
only  to  the  eyes  of  Man,  who  ftudies  Nature,  but  to 
thofc  of  animals,  which  are  inftruCtcd  at  once  by  their 
inflinCt,  in  fuch  particulars  of  knowledge  as  are  in 
many  refpefits  fo  obfcure  to  us.  Thus,  for  example, 
every  fpecies  of  animal  has  certain  traits  which  are 
expreffive  of  it’s  character.  From  the  fparkling  and 
reftlcfs  eyes  of  the  tiger  you  may  difcover  his  ferocity 
and  perfidy.  The  gluttony  of  the  hog  is  announced 
by  the  vulgarity  of  his  attitude,  and  by  the  inclination 
of  his  head  toward  the  ground.  All  animals  are  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  thofe  characters,  for  the 
.Laws  of  Nature  are  univerfal.  For  inftance,  though 
there  be  in  the  eyes  of  man,  unlefs  he  is  very  atten- 
tive, an  exceedingly  flight  exterior  difference  between 
a fox  and  a fpecies  of  dog  which  refembles  him,  the 
hen  will  never  mi  (lake  the  one  for  the  other.  She 
will  take  no  alarm  on  the  approach  of  the  dog,  but 
will  be  feized  with  horror  the  inftant  that  the  fox 
appears. 

It  is  ft  ill  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  every  animal 
expreffes  in  it’s  features  fome  one  ruling  paffion,  fuch 
as  cruelty,  fenfuality,  cunning,  ftupidity.  But  Man 
alone,  unlefs  he  has  been  debafed  by  the  vices  ot  So- 
ciety, bears  upon  his  countenance  the  imprefs  ot  a 
celeftial  origin.  There  is  no  one  trait  ot  beauty  but 
what  may  be  referred  to  fome  virtue  : fuch  an  one 
belongs  to  innocence,  fuch  another  to  candour,  thofe 
to  generofity,  to  modefiy,  to  hcroifm.  It  is  to  their 
influence  that  Man  is  indebted,  in  every  countiy,  tor 

the  rcfpcCt  and  confidence  with  which  he  is  honouicd 
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by  the  brute  creation,  unlefs  they  have  been  forced 
out  of  Nature  by  unrelenting  perfection  on  the  part 
of  Man. 

Whatever  charms  may  appear  in  the  harmony  of 
the  colours  and  forms  of  the  human  figure,  there  is 
no  vifible  reafon  why  it’s  phyfical  effect  fhould  exert 
an  influence  over  animals,  unlels  the  imprefs  of  fome 
moral  power  were  combined  with  it.  Theplumpnefs 
of  form,  or  the  frefhnefs  of  colouring,  ought  rather  to 
excite  the  appetite  of  ferocious  animals,  than  their 
refpedt  or  their  love.  Finally,  as  we  are  able  to  dif- 
tinguifh  their  impaflioned  charadter,  they  in  like  man- 
ner can  diflinguifh  ours,  and  are  capable  of  forming 
a very  accurate  judgment  as  to  our  being  cruel  or 
pacific.  The  game-birds,  which  fly  the  fanguinary 
fowler,  gather  confidently  around  the  harmlefs  fhep- 
herd. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  beauty  is  arbitrary  in  every 
Nation  ; but  this  opinion  has  been  already  refuted  by 
an  appeal  to  matter  of  fadt.  The  mutilations  of  the 
Negroes,  their  incifions  into  the  fkin,  their  flattened 
nofes,  their  compreffed  foreheads ; the  flat,  long, 
round,  and  pointed  heads  of  the  favages  of  North- 
Amcrica ; the  perforated  lips  of  the  Brafilians  ; the 
large  ears  of  the  people  of  Laos,  in  Alia,  and  of  fome 
Nations  of  Guiana,  are  the  efFedls  of  fuperflition,  or 
of  a faulty  education.  The  ferocious  animals  them- 
felvcs  arc  flruck  at  fight  of  thefe  deformities.  All 
travellers  unanimoufly  concur  in  their  teftimony  that 
when  lions  or  tygers  are  famifhed,  which  rarely  hap- 
pens, and  thereby  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  attack- 
ing caravans  in  the  night  time,  they  fall  firfl  upon  the 
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beafts  of  burden,  and  next  upon  the  Indians,  or  the 
black  people.  The  European  figure,  with  it’s  fim- 
plicity,  has  a much  more  impofing  effect  upon  them, 
than  when  disfigured  by  African  or  Afiatic  characters. 

When  it  has  not  been  degraded  by  the  vices  of 
Society,  the  expreflion  of  the  human  face  is  fublime. 
A Neapolitan  of  the  name  of  Jolm-Baptijle  Porta, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  trace  in  it  relations  to  the 
figures  of  the  beafis.  To  this  effect  he  has  compofed 
a book  embellifhed  with  engravings,  reprefenting  the 
human  head  under  the  forced  refemblance  of  the  head 
of  a dog,  of  a horfe,  of  a fheep,  of  a hog,  and  of  an 
ox.  His  fyftem  is  fomewhat  favourable  to  certain 
modern  opinions,  and  forms  a very  tolerable  alliance 
with  the  hideous  changes  which  the  pafiio ns  produce 
in  the  human  form.  But  I fliould  be  glad  to,  know 
after  what  animal  Pigalle  has  copied  that  charming. 
Mercury  which  I have  feen  at  Berlin  ; and  after  the 
paffions  of  what  brutes  the  Grecian  Sculptors  pro- 
duced the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  the  Venus  pudlca, 
and  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican  ? In  what  animals 
have  they  ftudied  thofe  divine  exprefiions  ? 

I am  thoroughly  perfuaded,  as  I have  faid  already, 
that  there  is  not  a fingle  beautiful  touch  in  a figure 
but  what  may  be  allied  10  fome  moral  fentiment,  re- 
lative to  virtue  and  to  Deity.  The  traits  of  uglinefs 
might  be  in  like  manner  referred  to  fome  vicious  af- 
fection, fueh  as  jealoufy,  avarice,  gluttony,  or  rage. 
In  order  to  demonfirate  to  our  Philofophcrs  how  tar 
they  are  wide  of  the  mark,  when  they  attempt  to 
make  the  paffions  the  only  moving  principles  ot  hu- 
man life,  I with  they  could  be  prefented  with  the  ex- 
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preffion  of  all  the  paffions  collected  in  one  tingle 
head  ; for  example,  the  wanton  and  obfcenc  leer  of 
a courtezan,  with  the  deceitful  and  haughty  air  of  an 
ambitious  courtier ; and  accompanied  with  an  infu- 
sion of  fome  touches  of  hatred  and  envy,  which  are 
negative  ambitions.  A head  which  thould  unite  them 
all  would  be  more  horrid  than  that  of  Meditfa  ; it 
would  be  a likenefs  of  Nero. 

Every  patlion  has  an  animal  character  as  John-Bap- 
tjjlc  Porta  excellently  obferved.  But  every  virtue  too 
has  it’s  animal  character  ; and  never  is  a phyfionomy 
more  interesting  than  when  you  diftinguifh  in  it  a 
ccleftial  affection  conflicting  with  an  animal  patlion. 
Nay  I do  not  know  whether  it  be  poffible  to  e'xprefs 
a virtue  otherwife  than  by  a triumph  of  this  kind. 
Hence  it  is  that  modefty  appears  fo  lovely  on  the  face 
of  a young  female,  becaufe  it  is  the  conflict  of  the 
moft  powerful  of  animal  paffions  with  a fublime  fen- 
timent.  The  expreffion  of  fenfibility  likewife  ren- 
ders a face  extremely  interesting,  becaufe  the  foul, 
in  this  cafe,  thews  itfelf  in  a ft  ate  of  fuffering,  and 
becaufe  the  fight  of  this  excites  a virtue  in  ourfelves, 
namely  the  fcqtiment  of  compaffion.  If  the  fenfibi- 
lity of  the  figure  in  queftion  is  aCtive,  that  is  if  it 
fprings  itfelf  out  of  the  contemplation  of  the  mifery 
of  another,  it  ftrikes  us  ttill  more,  becaufe  then  it  be- 
comes the  divine  expreffion  of  generotity. 

I have  a conviction  that  the  moft  celebrated  ftatues 
and  pictures  of  Antiquity  owe  much  of  their  high  re- 
putation entirely  to  the  expreffion  of  this  double 
character,  that  is  to  the  harmony  anting  out  of  the 
two  oppofite  fentiments  of  patlion  and  virtue.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  the  moft  juftly  bonded  mafter- 
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pieces  in  fculpture  and  painting  among  the  Ancients, 
all  presented  this  kind  of  contraft.  Of  this  abun- 
dance, of  examples  might  be  adduced  from  their  ft a- 
tues,  as  the  Venus  pudica , and  the  dying  Gladiator, 
who  preferves  even  when  fallen,  refpcCt  for  his  own 
glory,  at  the  moment  he  is  finking  into  the  arms  of 
death.  Such  likewife  was  that  of  Cupid  hurling  the 
thunder  after  the  infant  Alcibiades , which  Pliny  af- 
cribes  to  Praxiteles,  or  to  Scopas.  An  amiable  child, 
launching  from  his  little  hand  the  dread  thunderbolt 
of  Jupiter,  muft  excite  at  once  the  fentiment  of  in- 
nocence, and  that  of  terror.  With  the  character  of 
the  God  was  blended  that  of  a man  equally  attractive 
and  formidable. 

I believe  that  the  paintings  of  the  Ancients  expref- 
fed  fiill  better  thofe  harmonics  of  oppofite  fentiments. 
Pliny,  who  has  preferved  to  us  the  memory  of  the 
moft  noted  of  them,  quotes  among  others  a picture 
by  Athenian  of  Maronea,  which  reprclented  the  cau- 
tious and  crafty  Ulyjfes  detecting  Achilles  under  the 
difguife  of  a young  woman,  by  prefenting  an  afiort- 
ment  of  female  trinkets,  among  which  he  had  carc- 
lefsly,  and  without  appearance  of  art,  introduced  a 
fword.  The  lively  emotion  with  which  Achilles  lays 
hold  of  that  fword,  mutt  have  exhibited  a charming 
contrail  with  the  habit,  and  the  compofcd  deportment 
of  his  nymph  character.  There  muft  have  rcfulted 
another  no  lefs  interefting,  in  the  character  of  Ulyjfes, 
with  his  air  of  referve,  and  the  expreffion  of  his  fatis- 
faCtion  under  therefiramt  of  prudence,  fcaiful  it  it  in 
difeovering  Achilles  he  ihould  at  the  lame  time  be- 
tray himfclf. 

Another  piece  fiill  more  afFcCting,  from  the  pencil 
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of  Arijiides  of  Thebes,  reprefcnted  B'lbVis  languifhing 
to  death  of  the  love  which  (lie  bare  to  her  own  bro- 
ther. In  it  there  mu  ft  have  been  didindlly  repre- 
fcnted the  fentiment  of  virtue  repelling  the  idea  of  a 
criminal  paffion,  and  that  of  fraternal  friendfhip,  which 
recalled  the  heart  to  love  under  the  very  appearances 
of  virtue.  Thefe  cruel  confonances  ; defpair  at  the 
thought  of  being  betrayed  by  her  own  heart,  the  de- 
fire of  dying,  in  order  to  conceal  her  fhame,  the  de- 
fire of  life  to  enjoy  the  fight  of  the  beloved  object, 
health  wafting  away  under  the  preffure  of  conflicts 
fo  painful,  muft  have  expreffed,  amidd  the  languors 
of  death  and  of  life,  contrails  the  moil  interefting,  on 
the  countenance  of  that  ill-fated  maid. 

* 

In  another  picture  of  the  fame  Arijiides  was  repre- 
fcnted to  admiration,  a mother  wounded  in  the  bread 
during  the  fiege  of  a city,  giving  fuck  to  her  infant. 
She  feemed  afraid,  fays  filmy,  left  it  fhoukl  draw  in 
her  blood  together  with  her  milk.  Alexander  prized 
it  fo  highly  that  he  had  it  conveyed  to  Pella  the  place 
of  his  birth.  W hat  emotions  muft  have  been  excited, 
in  contemplating  a triumph  fo  exalted  as  that  of  ma- 
ternal affedlion  abforbing  all  fenfc  of  perfonal  differ- 
ing ! fioujjin,  as  we  have  feen,  has  borrowed  from  this 
virtue  the  principal  expreffion  of  his  pidlure  of  the 
Deluge. 

Rubens  has  employed  it  in  a mod  wonderful  man- 
ner in  giving  expreffion  to  the  face  of  his  Mary  de  Me - 
dicis,  in  which  you  didinguifh  at  once  the  anguifh 
and  the  joy  of  child-bearing.  He  farther  heightens 
the  violence  of  the  phyfical  paffion,  by  the  carelefs 
attitude  into  which  the  Queen  is  thrown,  in  an  eafy- 
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chair,  and  by  her  naked  foot,  which  has  fhaken  off  the 
flipper ; and  on  the  other  hand,  he  conveys  the  fub- 
limity  of  the  moral  fentiment  awakened  in  her  by  the 
high  deftiny  of  her  infant,  who  is  prefented  to  her  by 
a God,  repofed  in  a cradle  of  bunches  of  grapes  and 
cars  of  corn,  fymbols  of  the  felicity  of  his  reign. 

It  is  thus  that  the  great  Mailers,  not  fatisfied  .with 
oppoilng  mechanically  groups  of  figures  and  vacuity, 
{hades  and  lights,  children  and  'old  men,  feet  and 
hands,  purfue  with  unremitting  care  thofe  contrafts 
of  our  internal  powers  which  exprefs  themfelves  on 
“ the  human  face  divine,”  in  touches  ineffable,  and 
which  muft  conftitute  the  eternal  charm,  of  their  pro- 
ductions. The  Works  of  Le  Sueur , abound  in  thefe 
contrails  of  fentiment,  and  he  places  them  in  fueh 
perfect  harmony  with  thofe  of  the  elementary  nature, 
that  the  refult  from  them  is  the  fweeteft  and  the  moft 
profound  melancholy.  But  it  has  been  much  eafier  for 
his  pencil,  to  paint,  than  for  my  pen  to  deferibe  them. 

I fhall  adduce  but  one  example  more  to  my  prefent 
purpofe,  taken  from  Poujffin,  an  Artifl  mofl  admirable 
for  his  fkill  in  graphic  coinpofition,  but  whofe  colours 
have  buffered  confiderably  from  the  hand  of  time. 
The  piece  to  which  I refer  is  his  picture  of  the  rape 
of  the  Sabine  women.  While  the  Roman  foldiery 
are' carrying  off  by  force  in  their  arms  the  terrified 
young  women  of  the  Sabines,  there  is  a Roman  of- 
ficer,, who  is  defirous  of  getting  poffeffion  of  one  ex- 
tremely beautiful  as  well  as  young.  She  has  taken 
refuge  in  the  arms  of  her  mother.  He  dares  not 
prefume  to  offer  violence  to  her,  but  feems  toaddrefs 
the  mother  with  all  the  ardour  of  love  tempered  with 
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refpeCt ; his  countenance  thus  fpeaks  : ee  She  will  be 
<f  happy  with  me  ! Let  me  be  indebted  for  her  to 
<c  love,  and  not  to  fear  ! I am  lefs  eager  to  rob  you 
of  a daughter,  than  to  give  you  a fon.”  It  is  thus 
that,  while  he  conforms  himfelf  in  dreffing  his  cha- 
racters to  the  fimplicity  of  the  age  which  rendered  all 
conditions  nearly  fimilar,  he  has  diflinguifhed  the 
officer  from  the  foldier  not  by  his  garb  but  by  his 
manners.  He  has  caught  as  he  ufually  does,  the  moral 
character  of  his  fubjeCt,  which  produces  a very  dif- 
ferent effeCt  from  that  of  mere  cojlume. 

I ffiould  have  been  extremely  happy  had  we  been 
favoured  from  the  pencil  of  the  fame  ingenious  Artift, 
\\  ith  a representation  of  thefe  fame  female  Sabines, 
after  they  had  become  wives  and  mothers,  ruffling 
in  between  the  two  contending  armies  of  the  Sabines 
and  Romans,  c'  Running,”  as  Plutarch  tells  us, 
“ fome  on  this  fide,  others  on  that,  in  tears,  fhriek- 
“ ing,  exclaiming  ; tbrufting  themfelves  through  the 
clafhing  of  arms,  and  heaps  of  the  dead  ftrewed 
“ along  the  ground,  like  perlons  frantic  or  poffeffed 
with  a Ipirit.,  carrying  their  fucking  infants  in  their 
arms,  with  hair  difhe veiled,  appealing  now  to  Ro- 
mans, now  to  Sabines,  by  every  tender  adjuration 
“ that  can  reach  the  heart  of  Man.*” 

d he  mod  povvenul  effeClsGf  love,  as  has  been  faid, 
arife  out  of  contradictory  feelings  melting  into  each 
othei,  juft  as  thofe  of  hatred  frequently  are  produc- 
ed from  fimilar  fentiments  which  happen  to  claffi. 
Hence  it  is  that  no  feeling  can  be  more  agreeable 
vnan  to  find  a friend  in  a man  whom  we  confidered 
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as  an  enemy  ; and  no  mortification  lb  poignant  as 
meeting  an  enemy  in  the  man  whom  we  depended 
upon  as  a friend.  Thefe  harmonic  cfficCls  often  ren- 
der a flight  and  tranficnt  kindnefs  more  eftimable 
than  a continued  ferics  of  good  offices ; and  a mo- 
mentary offence  more  outrageous  than  the  declared 
enmity  of  a whole  life-time  ; becaufe  in  the  firfi  cafe 
feelings  diametrically  oppofite  gracioufly  unite  ; and 
in  the  fecond  congenial  feelings  violently  clafh. 
Hence  too  it  is  that  a fingle  blcmifh,  amidft  the  va- 
luable qualities  of  a man  of  worth,  frequently  appears 
more  offenfive  than  all  the  vices  of  a libertine  who 
difplays  only  a folitary  virtue,  becaufe  from  the  effeCl 
of  contraft  thefe  two  qualities  become  more  promi- 
nent, and  eclipfe  the  others  in  the  two  oppofite  cha- 
racters. It  proceeds  likewife  from  the  weaknefs  of 
the  human  mind,  which  attaching  itfelf  always  to  a 
fingle  point  of  the  objeCt  which  it  contemplates,  fixes 
on  the  moft  prominent  quality  in  framing  it  s deci- 
fions.  It  is  impoffible  to  enumerate  the  errors  into 
which  we  arc  every  day  falling  for  want  of  fludying 
thefe  elementary  principles  of  Nature.  It  would  be 
poffible  undoubtedly  to  extend  them  much  farther  ; 
it  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofc,  if  I have  given  a dc- 
m on  fixation  of  their  exifience,  and  infpired  others 
with  an  inclination  to  apply  them  properly. 

Thefe  harmonies  acquire  greater  energy  from  the 
adjoining  contrails  which  detach  them,  from  the  con- 
fonances  which  repeat  them,  and  from  the  other  ele- 
mentary Laws  which  have  been  indicated  : but  if 
with  thefe  arc  blended  fomc  one  ot  the  moral  fenti- 

ments  of  which  I have  been  prcfenting  a faint  fketeh, 
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in  this  cafe  the  effedt  refulting  from  the  whole  is  in- 
expreffibly  delightful.  Thus,  for  example,  a har- 
mony becomes  in  fomc  fort  celeftial,  when  it  con- 
tains a myftcry,  which  always  fuppofes  fomething 
marvellous  and  divine.  I one  day  felt  a mod;  agree- 
able effedt,  as  I was  looking  over  a colledtion  of  old 
prints  which  reprefented  the  hi  dory  of  Adonis.  Venus 
had  ftolen  the  infant  Adonis  from  Diana , and  was 
educating  him  with  her  fon  Cupid.  Diana  was  de- 
termined to  recover  him,  as  being  the  fon  of  one  of 
her  nymphs.  Venus  then  having  on  a certain  day 
alighted  from  her  chariot  drawn  by  doves,  was  walking 
with  the  two  boys  in  a valley  of  Cythera.  Diana , 
at  the  head  ot  her  armed  retinue,  places  herfelf  in 
ambufh  in  a loreft  through  which  Venus  was  to  pats. 
Venus  as  foon  as  the  perceived  her  advertary  approach- 
ing, and  incapable  either  to  efcape  or  to  prevent  the 
recapture  of  Adonis,  was  inftantly  ftruck  with  the 
thought  of  clapping  wings  on  his  thouldcrs,  and  pre- 
fenting  Cupid  and  him  together  to  Diana,  defired  her 
to  take  either  of  the  children  which  the  believed  to 
be  her  property.  Both  being  equally  beautiful,  both 
of  the  fame  age,  and  both  furnithed  with  wings, 
the  chafte  Goddefs  of  the  woods  was  deterred  from 
c hoofing  cither  the  one  or  the  other,  and  refrained 
from  taking  Adonis  for  fear  of  taking  Cupid. 

This  fable  contains  feveral  fentimental  beauties.  I 
related  it  one  day  to  J.  J.  RouJJ'eau,  who  was  highly 
delighted  with  it.  “ Nothing  plcafes  me  fo  much,” 
laid  he,  “as  an  agreeable  image  which  conveys ’a 
“ moral  fentiment.”  We  were  at  that  time  in  the 
plain  ot  Neuilly,  near  a park  in  which  we  faw  a group 

of 
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of  Love  and  Ffiendfhip,  under  the  forms  of  a young 
man  and  young  woman  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  o 
age,  embracing  each  other  with  mouth  to  mouth. 
Having  looked  at  it  he  faid  to  me,  “ Here  is  an  ob- 
“ fecne  image  prefented  after  a charming  idea.  No- 
“ thing  could  have  been  more  agreeable  than  a re- 
“ prcfentation  of  the  two  figures  in  their  natural 
tc  date  : Friendfhip,  as  a grown  young  woman  caref- 
fC  fing  an  infant  Cupcl'‘>  Being  on  this  interefting 
fubjedl,  I repeated  to  him  the  conclufion  of  that 
touching  fable  of  Philomela  and  Progue. 

Le  defert  eft-il  fait  pour  dcs  talens  fi  beaux  ? 

Venez  faire  aux  cites  eclater  leurs  merveillcs  i 
Aufli  bien,  en  voyant  les  bois, 

Sans  ceffc  il  vous  fouvient  que  T.eree  autrefois, 

Parmi  des  demeures  pareilles, 

Exerqa  fa  fureur  fur  vos  divins  appas. — 

Et  e’eft  le  fouvenir  d’un  fi  cruel  outrage,' 

Qui  fait,  reprit  fa  foeur,  que  je  ne  vous  fuis  pas  : 

En  voyant  les  homines,  helas  ! 

II  m’en  fouvient  bien  davantage. 

Why  wafte  fuch  fweetnefs  on  the  defert  air  1 
Come,  charm  the  city  with  thy  tuneful  note. 

Think  too,  in  folitude,  that  form  fo  fair 
E elt  violation  : flee  the  horrid  thought. 

Ah  ! filter  dear,  faid  Philomel  replies, 

’Tis  this  that  makes  me  Ihun  the  haunts  of  men  : 
Tereus  and  Courts  the  anguifh’d  heart  allies. 

And  haltes,  for  Ihclter,  to  the  woods  again.  , 

e:  What  a feries  of  ideas  !”  cried  he,  c<  how  ten- 
“ derly  affedling  it  is,!”  Ilis  voice  was  flifled,  and 
the  tears  rufhed  to  his  eyes.  I perceived  that  he  was 
farther  moved  by  the  fecret  correfpondencies  between 
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the  talents  and  the  deftiny  of  that  bird,  and  his  own 
fituation. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  in  the  two  allegorical  fubjedts 
of  Diana  and  Adonis,  and  of  Love  and  Fricndthip, 
that  there  are  really  within  us  two  diftindt  powers, 
the  harmonies  of  which  exalt  the  foul,  when  the  phy- 
fical  image  throws  us  into  a moral  fentiment,  as  in  the 
firft  example ; and  abafe  it,  on  the  contrary,  when 
a moral  fentiment  recals  us  to  a phyfical  fenfation, 
as  in  the  example  of  Love  and  Friendfhip. 

The  fupprefled  circumftances  contribute  farther  to 
the  moral  expreffions,  becaufe  they  are  conformable 
to  the  expanlive  nature  of  the  foul.  They  conduct 
it  over  a vaft  held  of  ideas.  It  is  to  thefe  fuppref- 
lions  that  the  fable  of  the  Nightingale  is  indebted  for 
the  powerful  effedt  which  it  produces.  Add  to  thefe 
a multitude  of  other  oppofitions,  which  I have  not 
Icifure  to  analyze. 

The  farther  that  the  phyfical  image  is  removed 
from  us  the  greater  extenfion  is  given  to  the  moral 
fentiment ; and  the  more  circumfcribed  that  the  firfi: 
is  the  more  energetic  the  fentiment  is  rendered.  It 
is  this  undoubtedly  which  communicates  fo  much 
force  to  our  aftedtions,  when  we  regret  the  death  of 
a friend.  Grief  in  this  cafe  conveys  the  foul  from  one 
FVorld  to  the  other,  and  from  an  objedt  full  ot 
chat  ms  to  a tomb.  Hence  it  is  that  the  following 
pafiage  from  Jeremiah  contains  a drain  of  fublime 
melancholy  : Vox  in  Rama  audita  efi\  ploratus  & ulu- 
lal-as  multus : Rachel  plorans  filios  Juos,  & noluit  con- 
Johui,  quia  nonjunt.  “ A voice  was  heard  in  Ramah, 
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“ lamentation  and  bitter  weeping  ; Rachel  weeping 
“ for  her  children,  refufed  to  be  comforted,  becaufe 
they  are  not.*”  All  the  confolations  which  this 
World  can  adminifter  arc  dafhed  to  pieces  again  ft 
this  word  of  maternal  anguifh,  non  Junt. 

. The  tingle  jet  d' eau  of  Saint-Cloud  pleafes  me 
more  than  all  it’s  cafcades.  However,  though  the 
phytical  image  fhould  not  efcapc  and  -Iofe  itfelf  in 
infinity,  it  may  convey  forrow  thither,  when  it  re- 
flects the  fame  fentiment.  I find  in  Plutarch  a noble 
effect  of  this  progreflive  confonanCe.”  • “ Brutus ,” 
fays  he,  ff  giving  all  up  for  loft,  and  having  refolved 
“ to  withdraw  from  Italy,  pafled  by  land  through 
“ Lucania,  and  came  to  Elea  which  is  fituated  on  the 
“ fea-fide.  Portia  being  to  return  from  thence  to 
“ Rome,  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  grief  which  op- 
« prefled  her  in  the  profpect  of  their  approaching  fe- 
« paration  ; but  with  all  her  refolution  and  magna- 
« nimity  fhe  betrayed  the  forrow  which  was  preying 
“ on  her  heart,  on  feeing  a picture  which  there  acci- 
« dentally  caught  her  eye.  The  fubjcct  of  the  piece 
“ was  taken  from  the  Iliad,  and  reprefented  the  parting 

^ . -i 

(C  of  He  Bor  and  Andromache , when  he  was  preparing 
“ to  take  the  field,  and  at  the  inftant  when  he  was 
f(  delivering  the  infant  AJlyanax  into  the  annsot  his 
« mother,  while  her  eyes  remain  immoveably -fixed 
“ on  HeBor.  The  refemblance  which  the  picture 
“ bore  to  her  own  diftrefs  made  her  burft  into  teais  ; 
<c  and  lcvcral  times  a day  fhe  reforted  to  the  place 
“ where  it  hung  to  gaze  at  it,  and  to  weep  before  it. 

* Jeremiah,  chan.  xxxi.  ver.  15. 
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cc  This  being  obfervcd  by  Acilius , one  of  the  friends 
“ of  Brul us,  he  repeated  the  pafiage  from  Homer  in 
<c  which  Andromache  cxpreffes  her  inward  emotion  : 


E; irup  xrxp  av  y.oi  ’eaai  vrxrhp  x.% l 'rrotvtx  (xrp'cp, 

H Se  xxalynrir®^’  av  tJt  fj.oi  Sx\ nxpxv.oiT'os. 

Yet  while  my  He  Bor  ftill  furvives,  I fee 
My  father,  mother,  kindred,  all  in  thee. 

My  wedded  Lord ^ 

t 

cc  Brutus,  replied,  with  a fmile.  But  Imujl  not  anfwer 
<e  Portia  in  the  words  of  Hedtor  to  Andromache  : 

AKhP  hi  oimv  ISax,  roc  axvryi  epyx  xo[xitPc, 

I coy  t ■fiKx/.xrr,'/  rs,  v.x't  ayctpiitaKoiai  y.iXcVU. 

....haften  to  thy  talks  at  home. 

There1  guide  the  fpindle,  and  direft  the  loom. 

“ For  though  the  natural  weaknefs  of  her  body  prevents 
C(  her  from  adding  what  the  Jlrength  of  men  only  can  per- 
*(  form,  yet  fhe  has  a mind  as  valiant,  and  as  adtive  for 
the  good  of  her  Country,  as  we  have.” 

This  picture  was  undoubtedly  placed  under  the 
periftyle  of  fome  temple  built  on  the  fhore  of  the 
Sea.  Brutus  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  without 
pomp,  and  without  a retinue.  His  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Cato , had  accompanied  him,  perhaps  on  foot. 
The  moment  of  feparation  approaches  ; in  order  to 
foothe  her  anguifh  fhe  fixes  her  eyes  on  that  painting 
confecrated  to  the  Gods.  She  beholds  in  it  the  lafl 
long  farewcl  of  Hedior  and  Andromache  ; fhe  is  over- 
whelmed ; and  to  reanimate  her  fortitude  turns  her 
eyes  upon  her  hufband.  The  comparifon  is  com- 
pleted, her  courage  forfakes  her,  tears  gufh  out,  con- 
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jugal  affection  triumphs  over  love  of  Country.  Two 
virtues  in  oppoiition  ! Add  to  thefe  the  characters  of 
a wild  nature,  which  blend  fo  well  with  human  grief : 
profound  folitude,  the  columns  and  the  cupola  of  that 
antique  temple,  corroded  by  the  keen  air  of  the  Sea, 
and  marbled  over  with  motfes  which  give  them  the 
appearance  of  green  bronze  ; a letting  Sun  which 
gildes  the  Summit  of  it ; the  hollow  murmurs  of  the 
Sea  at  a diftance,  breaking  along  the  coaft  of  Lucania ; 
the  towers  of  Elea  perceptible  in  the  bofom  of  a valley 
between  two  Iteep  mountains,  and  that  forrow  of 
Portia  which  hurries  us  back  to  the  age  of  Andro- 
mache. What  a picture,  fuggelled  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  a picture ! O,  ye  Artifts,  could  you  but  produce 
it,  Portia  would  in  her  turn  call  forth  many  a tear. 

I could  multiply  without  end  proofs  of  the  two 
powers  by  which  we  are  governed.  Enough  has  been 
laid  on  the  fubjedt  of  a paffion  the  inftinct  of  which 
is  fo  blind,  to  evince  that  we  are  attradted  to  it,  and 
adtuated  by  it,  from  Laws  widely  different  from  thofe 
of  digeftion.  Our  affections  demonffrate  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  becaufe  they  expand  in  all  the  cir- 
cumltances  in  which  they  feel  the  attributes  of  Deity, 
fuch  as  that  of  infinity,  and  never  dwell  with  delight 
on  the  Earth,  except  on  the  attractions  of  virtue  and 
innocence. 

OF  SOME  OTHER  SENTIMENTS  OF  DEITY,  AND  AMONG 

OTHERS,  OF  THAT  OF  VIRTUE. 

- . ' 

There  'arc  befides  thefe  a great  number  of  fenti- 
mental  Laws,  which  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  at 
prefent  to  unfold  : fuch  are  thole  which  luggeft  pre- 
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fentiments,  omens,  dreams,  the  reference  of  events 
fortunate  and  unfortunate  to  the  fame  epochs,  and 
the  like.  Their  effects  are  attefted  among  Nations 
polifhed  and  favage,  by  Writers  profane  and  facred, 
and  by  every  man  who  pays  attention  to  the  Laws  ot 
Nature.  Thefe  communications  of  the  foul  with  an 
order  of  things  invifible,  are  rejected  by  the  learned 
of  modern  times,  becaufe  they  come  not  within  the 
province  of  their  fyftems  and  of  their  almanacs;  but 
how  many  things  exift,  which  are  not  reducible  to  the 
plans  of  our  reafon  and  which  have  not  been  fo  much 
as  perceived  by  it  ! 

There  are  particular  laws  which  demonftrate  the 
immediate  adtion  of  Providence  on  the  Human  Race, 
and  which  are  oppotite  to  the  general  Laws  of  Phylics. 
For  example,  the  principles  of  reafon,  of  paffion,  and 
of  fentiment,  as  well  as  the  organs  of  fpeech  and  of 
hearing,  are  the  fame  in  men  of  all  countries  ; never- 
thelefs  the  language  of  Nations  differs  all  the  world 
over.  How  comes  it  that  the  art  of  fpeech  is  fo 
various  among  beings  who  all  have  the  fame  wants, 
and  that  it  fhould  be  conftantly  changing  in  the 
tranfmiffion  from  father  to  fon,  to  fuch  a degree  that 
we  modern  French  no  longer  underftand  the  language 
of  the  Gauls,  and  that  the  day  is  coming  when  our 
poflerity  will  be  unable  to  comprehend  ours?  The  ox 
of  Bengal  bellows  like  that  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the 
nightingale  pours  out  the  fame  melodious  ftrains  to 
this  day,  in  our  climates,  as  thofe  which  charmed  the 
ear  of  the  Bard  of  Mantua  by  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

It  is  impoflible  to  maintain,  though  it  has  been 
alleged  by  certain  Writers  of  high  reputation,  that 
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languages  are  characterized  by  climates  ; for  if  they 
were  fubjedted  to  influence  of  this  kind,  they  would 
never  vary  in  any  country  in  which  the  climate  is  in- 
variable. The  language  of  the  Romans  was  at  firfi: 
barbarous,  afterwards  majeftic,  and  is  become  at  laffc 
foft  and  effeminate.  They  are  not  rough  to  the 
North,  and  foft  to  the  South,  as  J.  J.  Roujfeau  pre- 
tends, who  in  treating  this  point  has  given  far  too 
great  extenfion  to  phyfical  Laws.,  The  language  of 
the  Rufflas,  in  the  North  of  Europe,  is  very  foft, 
being  a dialed!  of  the  Greek  ; and  the  jargon  of  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  France  is  harfh  and  coarfe. 
The  Laplanders,  who  inhabit  the  fhores  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  fpeak  a language  which  is  very  grateful  to 
the  ear  ; and  the  Hottentots,  who  inhabit  the  very 
temperate  climate  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  cluck 
like  India  cocks.  The  language  of  the  Indians  of 
Peru  is  loaded  with  ltrong  afpirations,  and  confonants. 
of  difficult  pronunciation.  Any  one,  without  going 
out  of  his  clofet,  may  diftinguifh  the  different  cha- 
radters  of  the  language  of  each  Nation,  by  the  names 
prcfentcd  on  the  geographical  charts  of  the  Country, 
and  may  fatisfy  himfelf  that  their  harfhnefs,  or 
foftnefs,  has  no  relation  whatever  to  thofe  of  La- 
titude. 

Other  obfcrvers  have  aflerled  that  the  languages  of 
Nations  have  been  determined  and  fixed  by  their 
great  Writers.  But  the  great  Writers  of  the  age  of 
Augujlus  did  not  fccure  the  Latin  language  from  cor- 
ruption, previoufly  to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  ' 
Thofe  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  already  begin  to  be 
antiquated  among  ourfelves.  If  poftcrity  fixes  the 
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character  of  a language  to  the  age  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  great  Writers,  it  is  not  becaufe,  as  they 
allege,  it  is  then  at  it’s  greateft  purity  ; for  you  find 
in  them  as  many  of  thole  inverfions  of  phraseology, 
of  thole  dec.ompofitions  of  words,  and  of  thofe  em- 
barrafted  Syntaxes,  which  render  the  metaphyfical 
ftudy  of  all  Grammar  tirefome  and  barbarous  ; but  it 
is  bccaufe  the  Writings  of  thofe  great  men  Sparkle 
with  maxims  of  virtue,  and  prclent  us  with  a thou- 
sand perfpedtives  of  the  Deity.  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  fublime  Sentiments  which  inSpire  them  illu- 
minate them  Still  in  the  order  and  dilpofition  of  their 
Works,  Seeing  they  are  the  Sources  of  all  harmony. 
From  this,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  refults  the  unaltera- 
ble charm  which  renders  the  perufal  of  them  So  de- 
licious, at  all  times,  and  to  the  men  of  all  Nations. 
Hence  it  is  that  Plutarch  has  cclipfcd  molt  of  the 
Writers  of  Greece,  though  he  was  of  the  age  neither 
of  Pericles , nor  of  Alexander  ; and  that  the  translation 
of  his  Works  into  old  French  by  the  good  Amyot, 
will  be  more  generally  read  by  pofterity  than  moll  of 
the  original  Works  produced  even  in  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  is  the  moral  goodnefs  of  a period 
which  characterizes  a language,  and  which  tranfmits 
it  unaltered  to  the  generation  following.  This  is  the 
reafon  that  the  languages,  the  cuftoms,  and  even  the 
form  ot  drefles  are  in  Afia  transmitted  inviolably  Srom 
generation  to  generation,  becaufe  fathers,  all  over  that 
Continent,  make  themfelves  beloved  by  their  chil- 
dren. But  thefc  reafons  do  not  explain  the  diverfity 
of  language  which  Sub  lifts  between  one  Nation  and 
another.  It  muft  ever  appear  to  me  altogether  Supcr- 
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natural  that  men  who  enjoy  the  fame  elements,  and 
are  fubjected  to  the  fame  wants  thould  not  employ 
the  fame  words  in  exprefdng  them.  There  is  but  one 
Sun  to  illuminate  the  whole  Earth,  and  he  bears  a 
different  name  in  every  different  land. 

I beg  leave  to  fugged  a farther  effect*  of  a Law  to 
which  little  attention  has  been  paid  ; it  is  this,  that 
there  never  arifes  any  one  man  eminently  diftinguifh- 
ed,  in  whatever  line,  but  there  appears  at  the  fame 
time,  either  in  his  own  Country,  or  in  fome  neigh- 
bouring Nation,  an  antagonift  poffeffing  talents,  and 
a reputation,  in  complete  oppofition:  fuch  were 
Democritus  and  Heraclitus , Alexander  and  Diogenes , 
Defcartes  and  Newton,  Corneille  and  Racine,  Bojfuet 
and  Fenelon , Voltaire  and  J.  J.  RouJJeau . I had  col- 
lected on  the  fubject  of  the  two  extraordinary  men 
lad  mentioned,  who  were  contemporaries,  and  who 
died  the  fame  year,  a great  number  of  ftrictures, 
which  demon drate  that  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
life  they  presented  a driking  contrad  in  refpect  of 
talents,  of  manners,  and  of  fortune : but  I have  re- 
linquifhed  this  parallel,  in  order  to  devote  my  atten- 
tion to  a purfuit  which  I deemed  much  more  ufeful. 

This  balancing  of  illuftrious  characters  will  not 
appear  extraordinary,  if  we  conddcr  that  it  is  a con- 
fequence  from  the  general  Law  of  contraries  which 
governs  the  World,  and  from  which  all  the  harmo- 
nies of  Nature  refult : it  mud  therefore  particularly 
manifed  ittelf  in  the  Human  Race,  which  is  the  centre 
of  the  whole ; and  it  actually  does  dilcover  itfelfin 
the  wonderful  equilibrium,  conformably  to  which  the 
two  fexes  are  born  in  equal  numbers.  It  does  not  fix 
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on  individuals  in  particular,  for  we  fee  families  con- 
fiding wholly  of  daughters,  and  others  all  fons  ; but 
it  embraces  the  aggregate  of  a whole  city,  and  of 
a Nation,  the  male  and  female  children  of  which 
are  always  produced  very  nearly  equal  in  number. 
Whatever  inequality  of  fex  there  may  exift  in  the 
variety  of  births  in  families,  the  equality  is  conftantly 
reftored  in  the  aggregate  of  a people. 

But  there  is  another  equilibrium  no  lefs  wonderful, 
which  has  not  I believe  become  an  object  of  atten- 
tion. As  there  are  a great  many  men  who  perifh  in 
war,  in  fea-voyages,  and  by  painful  and  dangerous 
employments,  it  would  thence  follow,  that,  at  the 
long  run,  the  number  of  women  would  daily  go  on 
in  an  increafmg  proportion.  On  the  fuppofition  that 
there  perithes  annually  one  tenth  part  more  of  men 
than  of  women,  the  balancing  of  the  fexes  muft  be- 
come more  and  more  unequal.  Social  ruin  muft  in- 
creafe  from  the  very  regularity  of  the  natural  order. 
This  however  does  not  take  place ; the  two  fexes  are 
always  very  nearly  equally  numerous  : their  occupa- 
tions are  different,  but  their  deftiny  is  the  fame.  The 
women,  who  frequently  impel  men  to  engage  in 
hazardous  enterprises  to  fupport  their  luxury,  or  who 
foment  animofities  and  even  kindle  wars  among  them 
to  gratify  their  vanity,  are  carried  off  in  the  fecurity 
of  pleafure  and  indulgence,  by  maladies  to  which 
men  are  not  fubjeft ; but  which  frequently  refult  from 
the  moral,  phyftcal,  and  political  pains  which  the  men 
undergo  in  conference  of  them.  Thus  the  equi- 
libiium  of  birth  between  the  fexes  is  re-eftablifhed  by 
the  equilibrium  of  death. 
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Nature  has  multiplied  thofe  harmonic  contrafts  in 
all  her  Works,  relatively  to  Man ; for  the  fruits  which 
minifter  to  our  ncccffitics  frequently  poflefs  in  them- 
felvcs  oppofite  qualities,  which  ferve  as  a mutual  com- 
penfation. 

Thefe  efFedls,  as  has  been  elfewhcre  demonftrated, 
are  not  the  mechanical  rcfults  of  climate,  to  the 
qualities  of  which  they  are  frequently  in  oppofition. 
All  the  Works  of  Nature  have  the  wants  of  Man  for 
their  end;  as  all  the  fentiments  of  Man  have  Deity 
for  their  principle.  The  final  intentions  of  Nature 
have  given  to  Man  the  knowledge  of  all  her  Works, 
as  it  is  the.  in  Hindi  of  Deity  which  has  rendered  Man 
luperior  to  the  Laws  of  Nature.  It  is  this  infiindt 
which,  differently  modified  by  the  paffions,  engages 
the  inhabitants  of  Ruffia  to  bathe  in  the  ices  of  the 
Neva,  during  the  fevereft  cold  of  Winter,  as  well  as 
the  Nations  of  Bengal  in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges; 
which,  under  the  fame  Latitudes,  has  rendered  wo- 
men fiaves  in  the  Philippine  Ifiands,  and  defpots  in 
the  Bland  of  Formofa  ; which  makes  men  effeminate 
in  the  Moluccas,  and  intrepid  in  Macalfar;  and 
which  forms,  in  the  inhabitants  of  one  and  the  fame 
city,  tyrants,  citizens,  and  fiaves. 

The  fentiment  of  Deity  is  the  firft  mover  of  the 
human  heart.  Examine  a man  in  thofe  unforefeen 
moments,  when  the  fecrct  plans  ot  attack  and  defence 
with  which  fecial  man  continually  enclofes  himlelf 
are  fupprefled,  not  on  the  fight  of  a vaft  min,  which 
totally  fubverts  them,  but  limply  on  feeing  an  extra- 
ordinary plant  or  animal : “ Ah,  my  God!  exclaims 
he,  u how  wonderful  this  is!”  and  he  invites  the 
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firft  perfon  who  happens  to  pafs  by  to  partake  of  his 
aftonifhment.  His  firft  emotion  is  a tranfport  of  de- 
light which  raifes  him  to  God;  and  the  fecond  a 
benevolent  difpofition  to  communicate  his  difeovery 
to  men  ; but  the  focial  reafon  quickly  recals  him  to 
perfon al  intereft.  As  foon  as  he  fees  a certain  num- 
ber of  fpedtators  aftembled  round  the  objedt  of  his 
curioftty,  c£  It  was  I,”  fays  he,  £<r  who  obferved  it 
“ firft.”  Then,  if  he  happens  to  be  a Scholar,  he 
fails  not  to  apply  his  fyftem  to  it.  By  and  by  he  be- 
gins to  calculate  how  much  this  difeovery  will  bring 
him  in  ; he  throws  in  fome  additional  circumftances 
in  order  to  heighten  the  appearance  of  the  marvel- 
lous, and  he  employs  the  whole  credit  of  his  junto  to 
puff  it  off,  and  to  perfecute  every  one  who  prefumes 
to  differ  from  him  in  opinion.  Thus  every  natural 
fentiment  elevates  us  to  God,  till  the  weight  of  our 
paflions,  and  of  human  inftitutions,  brings  us  back 
again  to  felf.  J.  J,  RouJfeazL  was  accordingly  in  the 
right,  when  he  faid  that  Man  was  good,  but  that 
men  were  wicked. 

It  was  the  inftimft  of  Deity  which  firft;  aftembled 
men  together,  and  which  became  the  bafts  of  the  Re- 
ligion and  of  the  Laws  whereby  their  union  was  to  • 
be  cemented.  On  this  it  was  that  virtue  found  a 
fupport,  in  propofing  to  hcrfelf  the  imitation  of  the 
Divinity,  not  only  by  the  exercifq  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  which  the  ancient  Greeks  for  this  effedl  de- 
nominated the  petty  virtues  ; but  in  the  rel'ult  of  the 
divine  power  and  intelligence,  which  is  beneficence. 
It  conftftcd  in  efforts  made  upon  ourfclves,  for  the 
good  of  Mankind,  in  the  view  of  pleating  God  only. 

It 
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It  gave  to  Man  the  fentiment  of  his  own  excellence, 
by  infpiring  him  with  the  contempt  of  terreftrial  and 
tranfient  enjoyments,  and  with  a detire  after  things 
celeftial  and  immortal.  It  was  this  fublime  attrac- 
tion which  exalted  courage  to  the  rank  of  a virtue, 
and  which  made  Man  advance  intrepidly  to  meet 
death  amidft  fo  many  anxieties  to  preferve  life.  Gal- 
lant d'AJfas,  what  had  you  to  hope  for  on  the  Earth, 
when  you  poured  out  your  blood  in  the  night  with- 
out a witnefs,  in  the  plains  of  Kloticrkam,  for  thefal- 
vation  of  the  French  army  ? And  you,  generous 
Eujiace  de  St.  Pierre,  what  recom pence  did  you  ex- 
pe6t  from  your  Country,  when  you  appeared  before 
her  tyrants  with  the  halter  about  your  neck,  ready  to 
meet  an  infamous  death  in  faving  your  fellow-citi- 
zens ? Of  what  avail  to  your  infentible  allies  were  the 
ftatues  and  the  eulogiums  which  polterity  was  one 
day  to  confecrate  to  your  memory  ? Could  you  fo 
much  as  hope  for  this  reward,  in  return  for  facrifices 
either  unknown,  or  loaded  with  opprobrioufnefs  ? 
Could  you  be  flattered  in  ages  to  come  with  the 
empty  homage  of  a world  feparated  from  you  by 
eternal  barriers  ? And  you,  more  glorious  frill  in  the 
fight  of  God,  obfeure  citizens,  who  fink  inglorioufly 
into  the  grave ; you  whofe  virtues  draw  down  upon 
your  heads  fhame,  calumny,  pcrfecution,  poverty, 
contempt,  even  o;i  the  part  of  thofe  who  difpenfethe 
honours  of  a prefent  flate,  could  you  have  forced 
your  way  through  paths  lb  dreary  and  fo  rude,  had 
not  a light  from  Heaven  illuminated  your  eyes 

* It  is  impoffiblefor  virtue  to  fubfift  independently  of  Religion. 
I do  not  mean  the  theatrical  virtues  which  attradl  public  admiration, 

and 
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This  rcfpc£t  for  virtue  is  the  fource  of  that,  which 
we  pay  to  ancient  Nobility,  and  which  has  intro- 
duced, in  procefs  of  time,  unjuft  and  odious  differ- 
' ences 


and  this,  many  a time,  by  means  fo  contemptible  that  they  may 
be  rather  confidered  as  fo  many  vices.  The  very  Pagans  have 
turned  them  into  ridicule.  See  what  Marcus  Aurelius  has  faid  on 
the  fubjeft.  By  virtue  I underftand  the  good  which  we  do  to 
men  without  expectation  of  reward  on  their  part,  and  frequently 
at  the  expertce  of  fortune,  nay  even  of  reputation.  Analyze.all 
thofe  whofe  traits  have  appeared  to  you  the  moft  ftriking  ; there 
is  no  one  of  them  but  what  points  out  Deity,  nearer  or  more  re- 
mote. I fhall  quote  one  not  generally  known,  and  Angularly  in- 
terefting  from  it’s  very  obfeurity. 

In  the  laft  war  in  Germany  a Captain  of  cavalry  was  ordered 
out  on  a foraging  party.  He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troop, 
and  marched  to  the  quarter  affigned  him.  It  was  a folitary  valley 
in  which  hardly  any  thing  but  woods  could  be  feen.  In  the  midit 
of  it  flood  a little  cottage  ; on  perceiving  it  he  went  up,  and 
knocked  at  the  door;  out  comes  an  ancient  Hernouten,  with  a 
beard  filvered  by  age.  “ Father,”  fays  the  officer,  “ ffiew  me  a 

“ field  where  I can  fet  my  troopers  a-foraging” “ Prefently  ” 

replied  the  Hernouten.  The  good  old  man  walked  before,  and 
conduced  them  out  of  the  valley.  After  a quarter  of  an  hour’s 
march  they  found  a fine  field  of  barley  : “ There  is  the  very  thing 

we  want,  fays  the  Captain “ Have  patience  for  a few 

“ minutes,”  replies  his  guide,  “ you  fhall  be  fatisfied.”  They 
went  pn,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  a quarter  of  a league  farther 
they  arrive  at  another  field  of  barley.  The  troop  immediately 
difmounted,  cut  down  the  grain,  truffedpt  up,  and  remounted. 
The  officer  upon  this  fays  to  his  conductor,  “ Father,  you  have 
“ given  yourfelf  and  us  unneceffary  trouble  ; the  firft  field  was 

“ mUCh  bCtter  than  this’” “ Very  true.  Sir,”  replied  the 

good  old  man,  “ but  it  was  not  mine.” 

I ins  ftroke  goes  diredlly  to  the  heart.  I defy  an  atheift  to  pro- 
duce me  any  thing  once  to  be  compared  with  it.  It  may  be  pro- 
per to  obferve  that  the  Hernoutens  are  a fpecies  of  Quakers,  feat- 
tered  over  fome  cantons  of  Germany.  Certain  Theologians  have 

maintained 
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ences  among  men,  whereas  originally,  it  was  deflgnecl 
to  eftablifh  among  them  refpedtable  diftindions  alone. 

The 

maintained  that  heretics  were  incapable  of  virtue,  and  that  their 
good  actions  were  utterly  deftitute  of  merit.  As  I am  no  Theo- 
logian I fli all  not  engage  in  this  metaphyfical  difeuflion,  though  I 
might  oppofe  to  their  opinion  the  fentiments  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
even  thofe  of  St.  Peter,  with  refpeCt  to  Pagans,  when  he  fays  to 
Cornelius  the  centurion:  “ Of  a truth,  I perceive  that  God  is  no 
“ refpedler  of  perfons  ; but  in  every  Nation,  he  that  ieareth  Him, 
“ and  worketh  righteoufnefs,  is  accepted  with  Him.”f  But  I 
fliould  be  glad  to  know  what  thofe  Theologians  think  of  the  cha- 
rity of  the  good  Samaritan,  who  was  a fchifmatic.  Surely  they 
will  not  venture  to  ftart  objections  againft  a decifion  pronounced 
by  Jesus  Christ  himfelf.  As  the  fimplicity  and  depth  of  his 
divine  refponfes  form  an  admirable  contraft  with  the  difhonefty 
and  fubtilty  of  modern  doctors,  I fhall  tranferibe  the  whole  paf- 
iage  from  the  Gofpel,  word  for  word. 

“ And  behold,  a certain  lawyer  flood  up,  and  tempted  him, 
“ faying,  Matter,  what  fhall  I do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ? 

“ He  laid  unto  him.  What  is  written  in  the  law  ? how  readeft 
“ thou  ? 

“ And  he  anfwering,  faid.  Thou  fhalt  love  the  Lord  they  God 
“ with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  foul,  and  with  all  thy 
“ ftrength,  and  with  all  thy^  mind  ; and  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf. 

“ And  he  faid  unto  him.  Thou  haft  anfvvered  right : this  do, 
“ and  thou  fhalt  live. 

“ But  he  willing  to  juftify  himfelf,  faid  unto  Jesus,  And  who 
“ is  my  neighbour? 

“ And  Jesus  anfwering,  faid,  A certain  man  went  down  front 
“ Jerufalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves,  which  ftripped 
“ him  of  his  raiment,  and  wounded  him , and  departed,  leaving 
“ him  half-dead. 

“ And  by  chance  there  came  down  a certain  pried  that  way ; 
“ and  when  he  law  him,  he  paffed  by  on  the  other  fide. 

“ And  likewife  a Levitc,  when  he  was  at  the  place,  came  and 

1 v 

“ looked  on  him , and  paffed  by  on  the  other  fide. 

f ACts  of  the  Apoftles,  chap.  X.  ver.  34,  35* 


“ But 
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• The  Afiatics,  more  equitable,  attached  nobility  only 
to  places  rendered  illuftrious  by  virtue.  An  aged 

“ But  a certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came  where  he 
« was  ; and  when  he  faw  him,  he  had  companion  on  him. 

“ And  went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil 
“ and  wine,  and  let  him  on  his  own  beaft,  and  brought  him  to  an 
“ inn,  and  took  care  of  him. 

“ And  on  the  morrow,  when  he  departed,  he  took  out  two 
“ pence,  and  gave  them  to  the  hoft,  and  laid  unto  him.  Take  care 
“ of  him  : and  whatfocver  thou  fpendeit  more,  when  I come 
“ again,  I will  repay  thee. 

“ Which  now  of  thefe  three,  thinkeft  thou,  was  neighbour 
“ unto  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves  ? 

“ And  he  faid,  He  that  Ihewed  mercy  on  him.  Then  faid 

Jesus  unto  him,  Go,  and  do  thou  likewife.”J 

I {hall  be  carefully  on  my  guard  againft  adding  any  refledtions 
of  my  own  on  this  fubjedt,  except  this  fimple  obfervation,  that 
the  adtion  of  the  Samaritan  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Hernou- 
ten  ; for  though  the  fecond  makes  a great  facrifice,  he  is  in  fome 
fort  determined  to  it  by  force  ; a field  muff  of  neceflity  have  been 
fub;edted  to  forage.  But  the  Samaritan  entirely  obeys  the  im- 
pulfe  of  humanity.  His  adtion  is  free,  and  his  charity  fponta- 
neous.  This  ftridlure,  like  all  thofe  of  the  Gofpel,  contains  in  a 
few  words  a multitude  of  clear  and  forcible  inftrudtions,  refpedt- 
ing  the  duties  inculcated  in  the  fecond  table  of  the  Law.  It 
would  be  impoffible  to  replace  them  by  others,  were  imagination 
itfelf  permitted  to  didtate  them.  Weigh  all  the  circumftances  of 
the  reftlefs  and  perfevering  charity  of  the  Samaritan.  He  dreffes 
the  wounds  of  an  unfortunate  wretch,  and  places  him  on  his  own 
horfe;  he  expofes  his  own  life  to  danger,  by  flopping,  and  walk- 
ing on  foot,  in  a place  frequented  by  thieves.  He  afterwards 
makes  proviflon,  in  the  inn,  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  pre- 
fcnt  neceffities  of  the  unhappy  man,  and  continues  his  journey 
without  expecting  any  recompenfe  whatever  from  the  gratitude  of 
the  pcrfon  whom  he  had  fuccourcd. 

I Luke,  chap.  x.  ver.  25 — 37. 
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tree,  a well,  a rock,  objects  of  ft  ability,  appeared 
to.  them  as  alone  adapted  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  what  was  worthy  of  being  remembered.  There 
is  not  all  over  Afia  an  acre  of  land  but  what  is  digni- 
fied by  a monument.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  who 
iftlied  out  of  it,  as  did  all  the  other  Nations  of  the 
World,  and  who  did  not  remove  far  from  it,  imitated 
in  part  the  cuftoms  of  our  firft  Fathers.  But  the 
other  Nations  which  fcattered  themfelves  over  the 
reft;  of  Europe,  where  they  were  long  in  an  erratic 
ftate,  and  who  withdrew  from  thofe  ancient  mo- 
numents of  virtue,  chofe  rather  to  look  for  them  in 
the  pofterity  of  their  great  men,  and  to  fee  the  living 
images  of  them  in  their  children.  This  is  the  rea- 
fon,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Afiatics  have  no  Noblefte, 
and  the  Europeans  no  monuments. 

The  inftindt  of  Deity  conftitutes  the  charm  of  the 
performances  which  we  perufe  with  moft  delight. 
The  Writers  to  whom  we  always  return  with  plea- 
fure,  are  not  the  moft  fprightly,  that  is,  thofe  who 
abound  the  moft  in  the  focial  reafon  which  endures 
but  for  a moment,  but  thofe  who  render  the  adtion 
of  Providence  continually  prefent  to  us.  Hence  it  is 
that  Homer , Virgil , Xenophon,  Plutarch,  Fenelon,  and 
moft  of  the  ancient  Writers,  arc  immortal,  andpleafe 
the  men  of  all  Nations.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is, 
that  books  of  travels,  though  for  the  moft  part  writ- 
ten very  artlefsly,  and  though  decried  by* multitudes 
of  various  orders  in  Society,  who  difeern  in  them  an 
indirect  cenfure  of  their  own  condudt,  are  neverthe- 

lcfs  the  moft  interefting  part  of  modern  reading ; 
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not  only  becaufe  they  difclofe  to  us  fome  new  bene- 
fits of  Nature,  in  the  fruits  and  the  animals  of  foreign 
countries,  but  becaufe  of  the  dangers  by  land  and  by 
water  which  their  authors  have  efcaped,  frequently 
beyond  all  reafonable  expectation.  Finally,  it  is  be- 
caufe the  greateft  part  of  our  very  learned  produc- 
tions ftudioufly  ftcer  clear  of  this  natural  fentiment, 
that  the  perufal  of  them  is  fo  very  dry  and  difgufting, 
and  that  pofterity  will  prefer  Herodotus  to  David 
Hume,  and  the  Mythology  of  the  Greeks  to  all  our 
treatifes  on  Phyfics  ; becaufe  we  love  ftill  more  to 
hear  the  fictions  of  Deity  blended  with  the  Hiftory 
of  men,  than  to  reafon  of  men  in  the  Hiftory  of 
Deitv. 

j 

This  fublime  fentiment  infpires  Man  with  a tafte 
for  the  marvellous,  who,  from  his  natural  weaknefs, 
muft  have  ever  been  crawling  on  the  ground  of  which 
he  is  formed.  It  balances  in  him  the  fentiment  of 
his  mifery,  which  attaches  him  to  the  pleafures  of  ha- 
bit; and  it  exalts  his  foul,  by  infilling  into  him  con- 
tinually the  defire  of  novelty.  It  is  the  harmony  of 
human  life,  and  the  fource  of  every  thing  delicious 
and  enchanting  that  we  meet  with  in  the  progrefs  of 
it.  With  this  it  is  that  the  illufions  of  love  ever  veil 
themfclves,  always  reprefenting  the  beloved  objeCt  as 
fomething  divine.  It  is  this  which  opens  to  ambi- 
tion perfpeCtives  without  end.  A peafant  appears 
defiious  of  nothing  in  the  World  but  to  become  the 
chmch-warden  of  his  village.  Be  not  deceived  in 
the  man  ! open  to  him  a career  without  any  impedi- 
ment in  his  way  ; he  is  groom,  he  becomes  highway-' 

man,  captain  of  the  gang,  a commander  in  chief  of 
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armies,  a king,  and  never  reds  till  he  is  worfhipped 
as  a God.  He  fhall  be  a Tamerlane  or  a Mahomet. 

An  old  rich  tradcfman,  nailed  to  his  cafy-chair  by 
the  gout,  tells  us  that  he  has  no  higher  ambition  than 
to  die  in  peace.  But  he  fees  himfelf  eternally  reno- 
vating in  his  pofterity.  He  enjoys  a fecret  delight 
in  beholding  them  mount,  by  the  dint  of  his  money, 
along  all  the  afcending  fteps  of  dignity  and  honour. 
He  himfelf  refledls  not  that  the  moment  approaches 
when  he  (hall  have  .nothing  in  common  with  that 
pofterity,  and  that  while  he  is  congratulating  himfelf 
on  being  the  fourcc  of  their  future  glory,  they  are 
already  employing  the  upftart  glory  which  they  have 
acquired,  in  drawing  a veil  over  the  meannefs  of 
their  original.  The  atheift  himfelf,  with  his  negative 
wifdom,  is  carried  along  by  the  fame  impulfe.  To 
no  purpofe  does  he  demonftrate  to  himfelf  the  no-  t 
thingnefs,  and  the  fluctuation  of  all  things  : his  rea-  • 
fon  is  at  variance  with  his  heart.  He  flatters  himfelf 
inwardly  with  the  hope  that  his  book,  or  his  monu- 
ment, will  one  day  attradl  the  homage  of  pofterity ; 
or  perhaps  that  the  book,  or  the  tomb,  of  his  adver- 
fary  will  ceafe  to  be  honoured.  He  mi  (takes  the 
Deity,  merely  bccaufe  he  puts  himfelf  in  his  place. 

With  the  fcntimcnt  of  Deity,  every  thing  is  great, 
noble,  beautiful,  invincible,  in  the  moft  contracted 
fphere  of  human  life  ; without  it,  all  is  feeble,  dif- 
pleafing,  and  bitter,  in  the  very  lap  of  greatnefs. 
This  it  was  which  conferred  empire  on  Rome  and 
Sparta,  by  (hewing  to  their  poor  and  virtuous  inha- 
bitants the  Gods  as  their  protectors  and  fellow-citi- 
zens. It  was  the  deftruction  of  this  fentiment  which 
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gave  them  up,  when  rich  and  vicious,  to  flavery  ; 
when  they  no  longer  law  in  the  Univerfe  any  other 
Gods  except  gold  and  pleafure.  To  no  purpofe  does 
a man  make  a bulwark  around  himfelf  of  the  gifts  of 
fortune  ; the  moment  this  fentiment  is  excluded  from 
his  heart  languor  takes  pofleffion  of  it.  If  it’s  ab- 
fence  is  prolonged,  he  finks  into  fadnefs,  afterwards 
into  profound  and  fettled  melancholy,  and  finally 
into  defpair.  If  this  fiate  of  anxiety  becomes  perma- 
nent, he  lays  violent  hands  on  himfelf.  Man  is  the 
only  fenfible  being  which  deftroys  itfclf  in  a fiate  of 
liberty.  Human  life,  with  all  it’s  pomp,  and  all  it’s 
delights,  ceales  to  him  to  have  the  appearance  of 
life,  when  it  ceafes  to  appear  to  him  immortal  and 
divine.*  ' ^ 

What- 

* Plutarch  remarks,  that  Alexander  did  not  abandon  himfelf  to 
thofe  excefles  which  fullied  the  conclufion  of  his  glorious  career, 
till  he  believed  himfelf  to  be  forfaken  of  the  Gods.  Not  only  does 
this  fentiment  become  a fource  of  mifery,  when  it  feparates  itfelf 
from  our  pleafures;  but  when,  from  the  effedt  of  our  paflions,  or 
of  our  inftitutions,  which  pervert  the  Laws  of  Nature,  it  prefles 
upon  our  miferies  themfelves.  Thus,  for  example,  when  after 
having  given  mechanical  Laws  to  the  operations  of  the  foul,  we 
come  to  make  the  fentiment  of  infinity  to  bear  upon  our  phyfical 
and  tranfient  evils  ; in  this  cafe,  by  a juft  re-adtion,  our  mifery 
becomes  infupportable.  I have,  prefented  only  a faint  fketch  of 
the  two  principles  in  Man;  but  to  whatever  fenfation  of  pain,  or 
of  pleafure,  they  may  be  applied,  the  difference  of  their  nature, 
and  their  perpetual  re-adtion,  will  be  felt. 

On  the  fubjedt  of  Alexander  forfaken  of  the  Gods,  it  is  matter 
of  furprize  to  me  that  the  expreflion  of  this  fituation  fliould  not 
have  infpired  the  genius  of  fome  Grecian  Artift.  Here  is  what 
I find  on  this  fubjedt  in  Addifon:  “ There  is.  in  the  fame  gallery, 

“ (at  Torence)  a fine  buft  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  face 
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Whatever  be  the  diforders  of  Society,  this  celef* 
tial  inftindt  is  ever  am  tiling  itfelf  with  the  children 
of  men.  It  infpires  the  man  of  genius,  by  difclofing 
itfelf  to  him  under  eternal  attributes.  It  prefents  to  the 
Geometrician,  the  ineffable  progrcffions  of  infinity  ; 
to  the  Mufician,  rapturous  harmonics  ; to  the  Hif- 
torian,  the  immortal  fhadcs  of  virtuous  men.  It  raifes 
a Parnaffus  for  the  Poet,  and  an  Olympus  for  the 
Hero.  It  fheds  a luflre  on  the  unfortunate  days  of 
the  labouring  poor.  Amidft  the  luxury  of  Paris,  it 
extracts  a figh  from  the  breaft  of  the  humble  native 
of  Savoy  after  the  facred  covering  of  the  fnows  upon 
his  mountains.  It  expatiates  along  the  vaft  Ocean, 
and  recals,  from  the  gentle  climates  of  India,  the 
European  mariner,  to  the  ftormy  fhores  of  the  Weft. 
It  befiows  a country  on  the  wretched,  and  fills  with 
regret  thofe  who  have  loft  nothing.  It  covers  our 
cradles  with  the  charms  of  innocence,  and  the  tombs 
of  our  forefathers  with  the  hopes  of  immortality.  It 
repofes  in  the  midft  of  tumultuous  cities,  on  the  pa- 
laces of  mighty  Kings,  and  on  the  auguft  temples  of 
Religion.  It  frequently  fixes  it’s  residence  in  the  de- 

t£  turned  toward  Heaven,  and  imprelTed  with  a certain  dignified 
<<  air  of  chagrin  and  diffatisfaftion.  I have  feen  two  or  three 
“ ancient  bufts  of  Alexander,  with  the  fame  air,  and  in  the  fame 
“ attitude;  and  I am  difpofed  to  believe  that  the  Sculptor  pur- 
“ fued  the  idea  of  the  Conqueror  fighing  after  new  worlds,  or 
“ fome  fimilar  circumftance  of  his  Iliftory.”  Addifon  s Voyage 
to  Italy.)  I imagine  that  the  circumftance  of  Alexander's  Hil- 
tory,  to  which  thofe  bulls  ought  to  be  referred,  is  that  which  re- 
prefents  him  complaining  of  being  abandoned  of  the  Gods.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  fixed  the  exquifite  judgment  of 
Addifon,  had  he  recollected  the  obl’ervation  made  by  Plutarch . 

fert, 
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fcrt,  and  attracts  the  attention  of  the  Univerfe  to  a 
rock.  Thus  it  is  that  you  are  clothed  with  majefty, 
venerable  ruins  of  Greece  and  Rome  ! and  you  too, 
inyftcrious  pyramids  of  Egypt  ! This  is  the  object 
which  we  arc  invariably  purfuing  amidlt  all  our  rel- 
iefs occupations  ; but  the  moment  it  difeovers  itfelf 
to  us  in  fome  unexpected  aCt  of  virtue,  or  in  fome 
one  of  thofc  events  which  may  be  denominated  ftrokes 
of  Heaven,  or  in  fome  of  thofe  indefcribably  fublime 
emotions,  which  are  called  fentimental  touches  by 
way  of  excellence,  it’s  firft  effeCt  is  to  kindle  in  the 
bread;  a very  ardent  movement  of  joy,  and  the  fecond 
is  to  melt  us  into  tears.  The  foul,  ftruck  with  this 
divine  light,  exults  at  once  in  enjoying  a glimpfe  of 
the  heavenly  Country,  and  finks  at  the  thought  of 
being  exiled  from  it. 

i 

Oculis  errantibus  alto 

Quadivit  coelo  lucem,  ingemuitque  reperta. 

jTneid,  Book  IV. 

With  wandering  eyes  explor’d  the  heavenly  light. 

Then  hgh’d,  and  funk  into  the  tirades  of  night. 
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STUDY  THIRTEENTH. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  NATURE  TO  THE 
DISORDERS  OF  SOCIETY. 

I HAVE"  expofed,  in  this  Work,  the  errors  of  hu- 
man opinion,  and  the  mifchief  which  has  refult- 
ed  from  them,  as  affecting  morals  and  focial  felicity. 
I have  refuted  thofe  opinions,  and  have  ventured  to 
call  in  queftion  even  the  methods  of  human  Science  ; 
I have  inveftigated  certain  Laws  of  Nature,  and  have 
made,  I am  bold  to  affirm,  a happy  application  of 
them  to  the  vegetable  order  : but  all  this  mighty 
exertion  would,  in  my  own  opinion,  prove  to  be  vain 
and  unprofitable,  unlefs  I employed  it  in  attempting 
to  difcover  fome  remedies  for  the  diforders  of  Society. 

A Pruffian  Author,  who  has  lately  favoured  the 
World  with  various  productions,  carefully  avoids  fay- 
ing a word  refpcCting  the  adminiftration  of  the  go- 
vernment of  his  own  Country,  becaufe,  being  only 
a pafTenger  as  he  alleges  in  the  veffel  of  the  State, 
he  does  not  confider  himfelf  as  warranted  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  pilot’s  province.  This  thought,  like 
fo  many  others  borrowed  from  books,  is  a mere  effu- 
lion  of  wit.  It  refcmbles  that  of  the  man,  who,  fee- 
ing a houfe  on  the  point  of  being  feized  with  the 
flames,  fcampered  off  without  making  any  attempt 
to  fave  it,  becaufc,  forfooth,  the  houfe  was  not  his. 

For 
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For  my  own  part,  I think  myfelf  fo  much  the  more 
obliged  to  take  an  intereft  in  the  vefTel  of  the  State, 
that  I am  a pafTenger  on  board,  and  thereby  bound 
to  contribute  my  efforts  toward  her  profperous  navi- 
gation. Nay  I ought  to  employ  my  very  leifure,  as 
a pafTenger,  to  admonifh  the  fteerfman  of  any  irre- 
gularity, or  negledt,  which  I may  have  perceived  in 
conducting  the  bufinefs  of  the  fhip.  Such,  to  my 
apprehenfion,  are  the  examples  fet  us  by  a Montef- 
quieu,  a Fenelon,  and  fo  many  other  names  to  be 
held  in  everlafting  rcfpeCt,  who  have  in  every  coun- 
try confecrated  their  labours  to  the  good  of  their 
compatriots.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  with  juflice 
objected  to  me,  is  my  infufficiency.  But  I have  feen 
much  injuflice  committed  ; I myfelf  have  been  the 
vidtim  of  it.  Images  of  diforder  have  fuggefted  to 
- me  ideas  of  order.  Befides,  my  errors  may  perhaps 
ferve  as  .a  foil  to  the  wifdom  of  thofe  who  lliall  de- 
teCt  them.  Were  I but  to  prefent  one  fingle  ufeful 
idea  to  my  Sovereign,  whofe  bounty  has  hitherto  fup- 
ported  me,  though  my  fervices  remain  unrewarded, 
I fhall  have  received  the  mod:  precious  recompenfe 
that  my  heart  can  defire  : if  I am  encouraged  to  flat- 
ter myfelf  with  the  thought  that  I have  wiped  away 
the  tears  from  the  eyes  of  but  one  unfortunate  fel- 
low-creature, fuch  a reflection  would  wipe  away 
mine  own  in  my  dying  moments. 

The  men  who  can  turn  the  diftrefles  of  their 
Country  to  their  own  private  emolument,  will  re- 
proach me  with  being  it’s  enemy,  in  the  hacknied 
obfervation,  that  things  have  always  been  fo,  and 
that  all  goes  on  very  well,  becaufe  all  goes  on  well 
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for  them.  But  the  perfons  who  difeover,  and  who 
unveil,  the  evils  under  which  their  Country  labours, 
they  are  not  the  enemies  which  the  has  to  fear ; the 
perfons  who  flatter  her,  they  are  her  real  enemies. 
The  Writers  affuredly,  fuch  as  Horace  and  Juvenal , 
who  predicted  to  Rome  her  downfal,  when  at  the 
very  height  of  her  elevation,  )vcrc  much  more  fin- 
cercly  attached  to  her  profperity,  than  thofe  who 
offered  incenfe  to  her  tyrants,  and  made  a gain  of 
her  calamities.  How  long  did  the  Roman  Empire 
furvive  the  falutary  warnings  of  the  firlt  ? Even  the 
good  Princes  who  afterwards  affumed  the  govern- 
ment of  it,  were  incapable  of  replacing  it  on  a folid 
foundation,  becaufe  they  were  impofed  upon  by  their 
contemporary  Writers,  who  never  had  the  courage 
to  attack  the  moral  and  political  caufes  of  the  gene- 
ral corruption.  They  fatisfied  themfelves  with  their 
own  perfonal  reformation,  without  daring  to  extend 
it  fo  much  as  to  their  families.  Thus  it  was  that  a 
Titus  and  a Marcus  Aurelius  reigned.  They  were 
only  great  Philofophei^  on  the  throne.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I fhould  believe  that  I had  already 
deferved  well  of  my  Country,  had  I only  announced 
in  her  ear  this  awful  truth  : That  fhe  contains  in 
her  bofom  more  than  feven  millions  of  poor,  and 
that  their  number  has  been  proceeding  in  an  in- 
creating  proportion,  from  year  to  year,  ever  lince 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

God  forbid  that  I fhould  with  or  attempt  to  dif- 
turb,  much  lefs  deflroy,  the  different  orders  of  the 
Slate.  I would  only  with  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
fpivit  of  their  natural  Inftitution,  Would  to  God 
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that  the  Clergy  would  endeavour  to  merit,  by  their 
virtues,  the  firft  place,  which  has  been  granted  to 
the  lacrednefs  of  their  functions  ; that  the  Nobility 
would  give  their  protection  to  the  citizens,  and  ren- 
der themfelves  formidable  only  to  the  enemies  of  the 
people  ; that  the  adminiftrators  of  finanee,  directing 
the  trea fares  of  the  Public  to  flow  in  the  channels  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  would  lay  open  to  merit 
the  road  which  leads  to  all  ufeful  and  honourable 
employment;  that  every  woman,  exempted  by  the 
feeblenefs  of  her  conditution  from  molt  of  the  bur- 
thens of  Society,  would  occupy  herfelf  in  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  her  gentle  deftination,  thofe  of  wife 
and  mother,  and  thus  cementing  the  felicity  of  one 
family ; that,  invefted  with  grace  and  beauty,  the 
would  confider  herfelf  as  one  flower  in  that  wreath 
of  delight  by  which  Nature  has  attached  Man  to 
life  ; and  while  the  proved  a joy  and  a crown  to  her 
hufband  in  particular,  the  complete  chain  of  her  fex 
might  indiffolubly  compaCt  all  the  other  bonds  of 
national  felicity  ! 

It  is  not  my  aim  to  attraCt  the  applaufe  of  the 
million  ; they  will  not  read  my  Book  ; befides,  they 
arc  already  fold  to  the  rich  and  the  powerful.  They 
arc  continually,  I grant,  maligning  their  purchafers, 
and  even  frequently  applaud  the  perfons  who  treat 
them  with  fomc  degree  of  firmnefs  ; but  they  give 
fuch  perfons  up,  the  moment  they  are  difeovered  to 
be  objects  of  hatred  to  the  rich  ; for  they  tremble  at 
the  frown  of  the  great,  or  crawl  among  their  feet  on 
iccciving  the  flighted  token  of  benevolence.  By  the 
million  I underhand  not  only  the  lowed  order  in  So- 
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ciety,  but  a great  number  of  others  who  confidcr 
themfdlves  as  very  far  above  it. 

The  people  is  no  idol  of  mine.  If  the  powers 
which  govern  them  are  corrupted  they  themfelves 
are  the  eaufe  of  it.  W e exclaim  againft  the  reigns 
of  Nero  and  Caligula  ; but  thofe  deteftablc  Princes 
were  the  fruit  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  juft  as 
bad  vegetable  fruits  are  produced  by  bad  trees  : they 
would  not  have  been  tyrants,  had  they  not  found 
among  the  Romans,  informers,  fpies,  parafites,  poi- 
foners,  proftitutes,  hangmen,  and  flatterers,  who  told 
them  that  every  thing  went  on  very  well.  I do  not 
believe  virtue  to  be  the  allotment  of  the  people,  but 
I confidcr  it  as  portioned  out  among  all  conditions 
in  life,  and  in  very  fmall  quantities,  among  the  little, 
among  the  middling,  and  among  the  great ; and  fo 
neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  all  the  orders  of  Society, 
that  were  it  entirely  deflroyed,  Country  would  crum- 
ble to  pieces  like  a temple  whofe  pillars  had  been 
undermined. 

But  I am  not  particularly  interefled  in  the  people, 
either  from  the  hope  of  their  applaufe,  or  refpect  to 
their  virtues,  but  from  the  labours  in  which  they  are 
employed.  From  the  people  it  is  that  the  greateft 
part  of  my  pleafures  and  of  my  diftreffes  proceed  ; 
by  the  people  I am  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and  they 
are  frequently  employed  in  procuring  fuperfluities  for 
me,  while  neceflaries  are  fometimes  wanting  to  them- 
felves ; from  them  likewife  iffue  epidemic  difeafes, 
robberies,  feditions  ; and  did  they  prefent  nothing  to 
me  but  Amply  the  fpcdacle  of  their  happinefs  or 

mifery,  I could  not  remain  in  a ftate  of  indifference. 
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/Their  joy  involuntarily  infpires  me  with  joy,  and 
their  mifery  wrings  my  heart.  I do  not  reckon  my 
obligation  to  them  acquitted  when  I have  paid  them 
a pecuniary  confideration  for  their  fervices.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  the  hard-hearted  rich  man,  <£  That  artifan 
and  I are  quit,”  fays  he,  “ I have  paid  him.”  The 
money  which  I give  to  a poor  fellow  for  a fervice 
which  he  has  rendered  me,  creates  nothing  new  for 
his  ufe ; that  money  would  equally  circulate,  and 
perhaps  more  advantageoufly  for  him,  had  I never 
exifted.  The  people  fupports  therefore  without  any 
return  on  my  part,  the  weight  of  my  exiftence  : it  is 
ftill  much  worfe  when  they  are  loaded  with  the  ad- 
ditional burthen  of  my  irregularities.  To  them  I 
Hand  accountable  for  my  vices  and  my  virtues,  more 
than  to  the  magiftrate.  If  I deprive  a poor  workman 
of  part  of  his  fubfiftence,  I force  him,  in  order  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  to  become  a beggar  or  a 
thief ; if  I feduce  a plebeian  young  woman,  I rob 
that  order  of  a virtuous  matron  ; if  I manifefl  in 
their  eyes  a difregard  to  Religion,  I enfeeble  the 
hope  which  fu (tains  them  under  the  preffiire  of  their 
labours.  Befides,  Religion  lays  me  under  an  exprefs 
injunction  to  love  them.  Whien^fhe  commands  me 
to  love  men,  it  is  the  People  fhe  recommends  to  me, 
and  not  the  Great : to  them  fhe  attaches  all  the 
powers  of  Society,  which  exift  only  by  them,  and 
foi  them.  Of  a far  different  fpirit  from  that  of  mo- 
dem politics,  which  prefent  Nations  to  Kings  as  their 
domains,  fhe  prefents  Kings  to  Nations  as  their  fa- 
theis  and  defenders.  The  people  were  not  made  for 
Kings,  but  Kings  for  the  people.  I am  bound,  there- 
fore. 
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. fore,  I who  am  nothing,  ancl  who  can  do  nothing-, 
to  contribute  my  warmed  withes  at  lead  toward  their 
felicity. 

Farther,  I feel  myfelf  condrained,  in  judice  to  the 
commonalty  of  our  own  Country,  to  declare  that  I 
know  none  in  Europe  fu  peri  or  to  them  in  point  of 
generohty,  though,  liberty  excepted,  they  are  the 
mod  miferable  of  all  with  whom  I have  had  an  op- 
portunity  to  be  acquainted.  Did  time  permit  I could 
produce  indances  innumerable  of  their  benedcence. 
Our  wits  frequently  trace  caricatures  of  our  fith-wo- 
men,  and  of  our  peafantry,  becaufe  their  only  objedd 
is  to  amufe  the  rich  ; but  they  might  receive  fublime 
ledons  of  virtue,  did  they  know  how  to  ftudy  the 
virtues  of  the  common  people  : for  my  own  part,  I 
have  oftener  than  once  found  ingots  of  gold  on  a 
dunghill. 

I have  remarked,  for  example,  that  many  of  our 
inferior  fhop-keepers  fell  their  wares  at  a lower  price 
to  the  poor  man  than  to  the  rich  ; and  when  I alked 
the  reafon,  the  reply  was,  “ Sir,  every  body  mud 
« live.”  I have  likewife  obfervcd  that  a great  many 
of  the  lower  order  never  haggle,  when  they  are  buy- 
ing from  poor  people  like  themfelves  : “ Every  one,” 
lay  they,  “ mud  live  by  his  trade.  I faw  a little 
child  one  day  buying  greens  from  the  herb-woman  : 
fhe  filled  a large  apron  with  the  articles  which  he 
wanted,  and  took  a penny  : on  my  exprcfiing  lur- 
prize  at  the  quantity  the  had  given  him,  die  laid  to 
me,  “ I would  not,  Sir,  have  given  fo  much  to  a 
<e  grown  perfon  ; but  I would  not  for  the  woild  take 
“ advantage  of  a child*”  I knew  a man  of  the  name 
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of  Chrifial,  in  the  rue  de  la  Magdelaine , vvhofe  trade 
was  to  go  about  felling  Auvergne- waters,  and  who 
fupported  for  five  months,  gratis,  an  upholflerer,  of 
whom  he  had  no  knowledge,  and  whom  a law-fuit 
had  brought  to  Paris,  becaufe,  as  he  told  me,  that 
poor  upholflerer,  the  whole  length  of  the  road,  in  a 
public  carriage,  had  from  time  to  time  given  an  arm 
to  his  lick  wife.  That  fame  man  had  a fon  eighteen 
years  old,  a paralytic  and  changeling  from  the  womb, 
whom  he  maintained  with  the  tendered;  attachment, 
without  once  confenting  to  his  admiffion  into  the  - 
Hofpital  of  Incurables,  though  frequently  folicited 
to  that  effedt  by  perfons  who  had  intereH  fufficient 
to  procure  it  : t;  God,”  faid  he  to  me,  “ -has  given 
“ me  the  poor  youth  : it  is  my  duty  to  take  care  of 
“ him.”  I have  no  doubt  that  he  Hill  continues  to 
fupport  him,  though  he  is  under  the  neceffity  of 
feeding  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  has  the  farther 
charge  of  a frequently  ailing  wife. 

I once  Hopped,  with  admiration,  to  contemplate  a 
poor  mendicant  feated  on  a pofl  in  the  rue  Bergere,  > 
near  the  Boulevards.  A great  many  well-dreffed  peo- 
ple palTed  by  without  giving  him  any  thing ; but  there 
were  very  few  fervant-girls,  or  women  loaded  with 
balkets,  who  did  not  Hop  to  befiow  their  charity. 
He  wore  a well-powdered  peruque,  with  his  hat  un- 
der his  arm,  was  drefTcd  in  a furtout,  his  linen  white 
and  clean,  and  every  article  to  trim,  that  you  would 
have  thought  thefe  poor  people  were  receiving  alms 
from  him,  and  not  giving  them.  It  is  impoffible  af- 
fuiedly  to  refer  this  fentiment  of  generality  in  the 
common  people  to  any  fecret  fuggeflion  of  felf-in- 
terefl,  as  the  enemies  of  mankind  allege  in  taking 
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upon  them  to  explain  the  caufes  of  companion.  No 
one  of  thofe  poor  benefactrefics  thought  of  putting 

herfelf  in  the  place  of  the  unfortunate  mendicant, 

/ 

who,  it  was  faid,  had  been  a watchmaker,  and  had 
loft  his  eye-fight ; but  they  were  moved  by  that  fub- 
lime  inftindt  which  interefts  us  more  in  the  diftrefies 
of  the  Great,  than  in  thofe  of  other  men  -;  becaufe  we 
eftimate  the  magnitude  of  their  fufferings  by  the 
ftandard  of  their  elevation,  and  of  the  fall  from  it. 
A blind  watchmaker  was  a Belifarms  in  the  eyes  of 
fervant-maids. 

I fhould  never  have  done,  were  I to  indulge  my- 
felf  in  detailing  anecdotes  of  this  fort.  They  would 
be  found  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  rich,  were 
they  extra  died  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Savages,  or 
from  that  of  the  Roman  Emperors  ; were  they  two 
thoufand  years  old,  or  had  they  taken  place  two 
thoufand  leagues  off.  They  would  amufe  their  ima- 
gination, and  tranquillize  their  avarice.  Our  own 
commonalty  undoubtedly  well  deferves  to  be  loved. 
I am  able  to  demonftrate,  that  their  moral  goodnels 
is  the  firmeft  lupport  of  Government,  and  that,  not- 
withftanding  their  own  neceftities,  to  them  our  fol- 
diery  is  indebted  for  the  fupplcment  to  their  mifera- 
ble  pittance  of  pay,  and  that  to  them  the  innumera- 
ble poor  with  whom  the  kingdom  fwarms,  owe  a fub- 
fiftcnce  wrung  from  penury  itfelf. 

Salus  Populi  suprema  Lex  esto,  faid  the  An- 
cients : let  the  fafety  of  the  People  be  the  paramount 
Law,  becaufe  their  mifery  is  the  general  mifery.  This 
axiom  ought  to  be  fo  much  the  more  facred  in  the 
eyes  of  Lcgiftators  and  Reformers,  that  no  Law  can 
be  of  long  duration,  and  no  plan  of  reform  reduced 
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into  effedl,  unlefs  the  happinefs  of  the  people  is  pre- 
vioufly  fccured.  Out  of  their  miferies  abufes  fpring, 
are  kept  up,  and  are  renewed.  "It  is  from  want  of 
having  reared  the  fabric  on  this  fure  foundation, 
that  fo  many  illudrious  Reformers  have  feen  their 
political  edifice  crumble  into  ruins.  If  Agis  and  Cleo- 
vienes  failed  in  their  attempts  to  reform  Sparta,  it  was 
becaufe  the  wretched  Helots  obferved  with  indiffer- 
ence a fyftem  of  happinefs  which  extended  not  to 
them.  If  China  has  been  conquered  by  the  Tartars, 
it  was  becaufe  the  difcontented  Chinefe  were  groan- 
ing under  the  tyranny  of  their  Mandarins,  while  the 
Sovereign  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  If  Poland 
has,  in  our  own  days,  been  parcelled  out  by  her 
neighbours,  it  was  becaufe  her  enflaved  peafantry, 
and  her  reduced  gentry,  did  not  Hand  up  in  her  de- 
fence. If  fo  many  efforts  toward  reform,  on  the  fub- 
jedt  of  the  clergy,  of  the  army,  of  finance,  of  our 
courts  of  juftice,  of  commerce,  of  concubinage,  have 
proved  abortive  with  us,  it  is  becaufe  the  mifery  of 
the  people  is  continually  re-producing  the  fame  abufes. 

I have  not  feen,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  my  travels, 
a country  more  flourifhing  than  Holland.  The  ca- 
pital is  computed  to  contain  at  lead  a hundred  and 
foui fcore  thoufand  inhabitants.  An  immenfe  com- 
merce prefents  in  that  city  a thoufand  objects  of 
temptation,  yet  you'  never  hear  of  a robbery  commit- 
ted. 1 hey  do  not  even  employ  foldiers  for  mount- 
ing guard.  I was  there  in  1762,  and  for  eleven 
years  previous  to  that  period  no  perfon  had  been  pu- 
n iffed  capitally.  The  Laws  however  are  very  fevere 
in  that  Country  ; but  the  people  who  poffefs  the 
means  of  cafily  earning  a livelihood,  are  under  no 
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temptation  to  infringe  them.  It  is  farther  worthy  of 
remark,  that  though  they  have  gained  millions  by 
printing  all  our  extravagances  in  morals,  in  politics, 
and  in  religion,  neither  their  opinions  nor  their  mo- 
ral conduct  have  been  affected  by  it,  becaufc  the 
people  are  contented  with  their  condition.  Crimes 
fpring  up  only  from  the  extremes  of  indigence  and 
opulence. 

When  I was  at  Mofcow,  an  aged  Genevois  \vho 
had  lived  in  that  city  from  the  days  of  Peter  I.  in- 
formed me,  that  from  the  time  they  had  opened  to. 
the  people  various  channels  of  fubtiftence,  by  the  ef- 
tablifhment  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  fedi- 
tions,  afTallinations,  robberies,  and  wilful  fires,  had 
become  much  lefs  frequent  than  they  ufed  to  be. 
Had  there  hot  been  at  Rome  multitudes  of  miferable 
wretches,  no  Catiline  would  have  ftarted  up  there.  The 
police,  I admit,  prevents  at  Paris  very  alarming  irre- 
gularities. Nay  it  may  be  with  truth  affirmed,  that 
fewer  crimes  are  committed  in  that  capital,  than  in  the 
other  cities  of  the  kingdom  in  proportion  to  their 
population  ; but  the  tranquillity  of  the  common  peo- 
ple in  Paris  is  to  be  accounted  for,  from  their  find- 
ing there  readier  means  of  fubfiftence,  than  in  the 
other  cities  of  the  kingdom,  bccaufe  the  rich  of  all  the 
provinces  fix  their  refidence  in  the  metropolis.  After 
all,  the  expence  of  our  police,  in  guards,  in  fpies,  in 
houfes  of  corre&ion,  and  in  goals,  are  a burthen  to 
that  very  people,  and  becomes  an  expenfe  of  punifh- 
ments,  when  they  might  be  transformed  into  bene- 
fits. Befides,  thefe  methods  arc  repcrcu ffi on s merely, 
whereby  the  people  are.th.rown  into  concealed  irregu- 
larities, which  are  not  the  Icaft  dangerous. 
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The  fird  flep  toward  relieving  the  indigence  of  the 
commonalty,  is  to  diminifh  the  excefiive  opulence  of 
the  rich.  It  is  not  by  them  that  the  people  live,  as 
modern  politicians  pretend.  To  no  purpofe  do  they 
inftitute  calculations  of  the  riches  of  a State,  the  mafs 
of  them  is  undoubtedly  limited  j and  rf  it  is  entirely 
in  the  poffeffion  of  a fmall  number  of  the  citizens,  it 
is  no  longer  in  the  lervice  of  the  multitude.  As  they 
always  fee  in  detail  men  for  whom  they  care  very  lit- 
tle, and  in  overgrown  capitals  money  which  they  love 
very  much,  they  infer  it  to  be  more  advantageous  for 
the  kingdom,  that  a revenue  of  a hundred  thoufand 
crowns  fhould  be  in  the  podeflion  of  a fingle  perfon, 
rather  than  portioned  out  among  a hundred  families, 
becaufe,  fay  they,  the  proprietors  of  large  capitals  en- 
gage in  great  enterprizes.  But  here  they  fall  into  a 
mofi  pernicious  error.  The  financier  who  poffefies 
them  only  maintains  a few  footmen  more,  and  extends 
the  red  of  his  fuperduity  to  objects  of  luxury  and 
corruption  : moreover,  every  one  being  at  liberty  to 
enjoy  in  his  own  way,  if  he  happens  to  be  a mifer 
this  money  is  altogether  lod  to  Society.  But  a hun- 
dred families  of  refpectable  citizens  could  live  com- 
fortably on  the  fame  revenue.  They  will  rear  a nu- 
merous progeny,  and  will  furnifh  the  means  of  living 
to  a multitude  of  other  families  of  the  commonalty, 
by  arts  that  are  really  ufcful,  and  favourable  to  good 
morals. 


It  would  be  necefiary,  therefore,  in  order  to  check 
unbounded  opulence,  without  however  doing  injudice 
to  the  rich,  to  put  an  end  to  the  venality  of  employ- 
ments, which  confers  them  all  on  that  portion  of  So- 
^ol.  II.  I' t ciet y 
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ciety  which  needs  them  the  leaft  as  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftenCe,  for  it  gives  them  to  thofe  who  have  got  mo- 
ney. It  would  be  neceffiiry  to  aboliffi  pluralities,  by 
which  two,  three,  four,  or  more  offices,  are  accumu- 
lated on  the  head  of  one  perfori  ; as  well  as  reverfions, 
which  perpetuate  them  in  the  fame  families.  This 
abolition  would  undoubtedly  dedroy  that  monied  arif- 
tocracy,  which  is  extending  farther  and  farther  in  the 
bofom  of  the  monarchy,  and  which,  by  interpoting  an 
infurmountable  barrier  between  the  Prince  and  his 
fubjedts,  becomes  in  procefs  of  time  the  molt  dange- 
rous of  all  governments.  The  dignity  of  employ- 
ments would  thereby  be  greatly  enhanced,  as  they 
mull  in  this  cafe  rife  in  effimation,  being  confidercd 
as  the  reward  of  merit,  and  not  the  purchafeof  mo- 
ney ; that  refpedt  for  gold,  which  has  corrupted  every 
moral  principle,  would  be  diminilhed,  and  that  which 
is  due  to  virtue  would  be  heightened  : the  career  of 
public  honour  would  be  laid  open  to  all  the  orders  of 
the  State,  which,  for  more  than  a century  pall,  has 
been  the  patrimony  of  from  four  to  five  thoufand  fa- 
milies, which  have  tranfmitted  all  the  great  offices 
from  hand  to  hand,  without  communicating  any  fhare 
of  them  to  the  red  of  the  citizens,  except  in  propor- 
tion as  they  ceafe  to  be  fuch,  that  is,  in  proportion  as 
they  fell  to  them  their  liberty,  their  honour,  and  their 
confcience. 

Our  Princes  have  been  taught  to  believe,  that  it 
was  fafer  for  them  to  trud  to  the  purfes,  than  to  the 
probity  of  their  fubjeefs.  Here  we  have  the  origin 
of  venality  in  the  civil  date;  but  this  tophi  fm  falls  to 
the  ground  the  moment  we  reflect  that  it  fubfifts  not 
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in  either  the  ecclefiaftical  or  military  order  ; and  that 
thefe  great  bodies  (till  are,  as  to  the  individuals  which 
compofe  them,  the  bed;  ordered  of  any  in  the  State, 
at  lead  with  relation  to  their  police,  and  to  their  par- 
ticular intereds. 

The  Court  employs  frequent  change  of  fafhions,  in 
order  to  enable  the  poor  to  live  on  the  fuperduity  of 
the  rich.  This  palliative  is  fo  far  good,  though  fub- 
je<5t  to  dangerous  abufe  : it  ought  at  lead  to  be  con- 
verted, to  it’s  full  extent,  to  the  profit  of  the  poor,  by 
a prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  every  article  of 
foreign  luxury  into  France  ; for  it  would  be  very  in- 
human in  the  rich,  who  engrofs  all  the  money  in  the 
Nation,  to  fend  out  of  it  immenfe  fums  annually,  to 
the  Indies  and  to  China,  for  the  purchafe  of  muffins, 
filks,  and  porcelains,  which  arc  all  to  be  had  within 
the  kingdom.  The  trade  to  India  and  China  is  ne- 
ceflary  only  to  Nations  which  have  neither  mulberry- 
trees  nor  filk  worms,  as  the  Englifh  and  Dutch. 
They  too  may  indulge  tbemfelves  in  the  ufe  of  tea, 
becaufe  their  country  produces  no  wine.  But  every 
piece  of  callico  we  import  fijom  Bengal,  prevents  an 
inhabitant  of  our  own  idands  from  cultivating  the 
plant  which  would  have  furnifhed  the  raw  material, 
dnd  a family  in  France  from  fpinning  and  weaving  it 
into  cloth.  There  is  another  political  and  moral  ob- 
ligation which  ought  to  be  enforced,  that  of  giving 
back  to  the  female  fex  the  occupations  which  pro- 
perly belong  to  them,  fuch  as  midwifery,  millinery, 
the  employments  of  the  needle,  linen-drapery,  trim- 
ming, and  the  like,  which  require  only  tafie  and  ad- 
diefs,  and  are  adapted  to  a fedentary  way  of  life,  in 
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order  to  rcfcue  great  numbers  of  them  from  idlenefs, 
and  from  proftitution,  in  which  fo  many  feek  the 
means  of  fupporting  a miferable  exiftcnce. 

Again,  a vail  channel  of  fubfillence  to  the  people 
might  be  opened,  by  fuppreffing  the  exclufive  privi- 
leges of  commercial  and  manufacturing  companies. 
Thefe  companies,  we  are  told,  provide  a livelihood 
for  a whole  country.  Their  eftablifhments,  I admit, 
on  the  firft  glance,  prefent  an  impofmg  appearance, 
efpecially  in  rural  fituations.  They  difplay  great 
avenues  of  trees,  vafl  edifices,  courts  within  courts, 
palaces  ; but  while  the  undertakers  are  riding  in  their 
coaches,  the  reft  of  the  village  are  walking  in  wooden 
fhoes.  I never  beheld  a peafantry  more  wretched 
than  in  villages  where  privileged  manufacturers  are 
eftablifhed.  Such  exclufive  privileges  contribute 
more  than  is  generally  imagined  to  check  the  induf- 
try  of  a country.  I (hall  quote,  on  this  occation,  the 
remark  of  an  anonymous  Englifh  Author,  highly  rc- 
fpeCtable  for  the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment,  and  for 
the  ftriCtnefs  of  his  impartiality.  “*I  patted, ” fays  he, 

“ through  Montreuil,  Abbeville,  Pequigni The 

« fecond  of  thefe  cities  has  likewife  it’s  caftle  : it’s 
“ indigent  inhabitants  greatly  cry  up  their  broad- 
“ cloth  manufacture  : but  it  is  lefs  confiderable  thair 
« thofe  of  many  villages  of  the  county  of  York.”* 

I could  likewife  oppofe  to  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures of  the  villages  of  the  County  of  York,  thofe 
of  handkerchiefs,  cotton-fluffs,  woollens,  of  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Pais  de  Caux,  which  are  there  in  a very 

* Vovjwc  to  1'  ranee,  It.dy,  and  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
in  ]7t0.  Pour  fmall  volumes  in  12mo. 
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flouri tiling  ftatc,  and  where  the  peafantry  are  very 
rich,  bccaufe  there  are  no  cxclufive  privileges  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  privileged  undertaker  hav- 
ing no  competitor  in  a country,  fettles  the  workman  s 
wages  at  his  own  pleafure.  They  have  a thoufand 
devices  betides  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour  as  low 
as  it  can  go.  They  give  them,  for  example,  a trifle 
of  money  in  advance,  and  having  thereby  inveigled 
them  into  a date  of  infolvency,  which  may  be  done 
by  a loan  of  a few  crowns,  they  have  them  thence- 
forward at  their  mercy.  I know  a confiderable 
branch  of  the  fait- water  fifhery  almoft  totally  de- 
ftroyed,  in  one  of  our  fea-ports,  by  means  of  this  un- 
derhand fpccies  of  monopoly.  The  tradefmen  of  that 
town,  at  fird, ' bought  the  fifh  of  the  fifhermen,  to  cure 
it  for  fale.  They  afterwards  were  at  the  expenfe  of 
building  veil  els  proper  for  the  trade  : they  proceeded 
next  to  advance  money  to  the  fifhermens’  wives, 
during  the  abfence  of  their  hufbands.  Thcfe  were 
reduced,  on  their  return,  to  the  necefiity  of  becom- 
ing hired  fervnnts  to  the  merchant,  in  order  to  dif- 
#.  * 

charge  the  debt.  The  merchant  having  thus  become 
metier  of  the  boats,  of  the  fitherman,  and  of  the  com- 
modity, regulated  the  conditions  of  the  trade  juft  as 
he  pleafed.  Mott  of  the  fifhermen,  difheartened  by 
the  fmailnefs  of  their  profits, 'quitted  the  employ- 
ment ; and  the  fifhery,  which  was  formerly  a mine  of 
wealth  to  the  place,  is  now  dwindled  to  almoft  no- 
thing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I object,  to  a monopoly  which 
would  engrofs  the  means  of  fubfiftence  bellowed  by 
Nature  ori  every  order  of  Society,  and  on  both  fexes, 
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much  lefs  would  I confent  to  a monopoly  that  fhould 
giafp  at  thofc  which  flie  hasaffigned  to  every  man  in 
particular.  For  example,  the  Author  of  a book,  of  a 
machine,  or  of  any  invention,  whether  ufeful  or  agree- 
able, to  which  a man  has  devoted  his  time,  his  at- 
tention, in  a word  his  genius,  ought  to  be  at  leall  as 
well  fecured  in  a perpetual  right  over  thofe  who  fell 
his  book,  or  avail  themfelves  of  his  invention,  as  a 
feudal  Lord  is  to  exabt  the  rights  of  fines  of  aliena- 
tion, from  perfons  who  build  on  his  grounds,  and 
even  from  thofe  who  re-fell  the  property  of  fuch 
houfes.  This  claim  would  appear  to  me  ftill  better 
founded  on  the  natural  right,  than  that  of  fines  of 
alienation.  If  the  Public  fuddenly  lays  hold  of  a 
ufeful  invention,  the  State  becomes  bound  to  indem- 
nify the  Author  of  it,  to  prevent  the  glory  of  his  dif- 
covery  from  proving  a pecuniary  detriment  to  him. 
Did  a law  lb  equitable  exift,  we  fhould  not  fee  a 
fcore  of  bookfellcrs  wallowing  in  affluence  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  an  Author  who  did  not  know,  fometimes, 
where  to  find  a dinner.  We  fhould  not  have  feen, 
for  inftance,  in  our  own  days,  the  poftcrity  of  Cor- 
neille and  of  La  Fontaine  reduced  to  fubfi^l  on  alms, 
while  the  bookfellcrs  of  Paris  have  been  building  pa- 
laces out  of  the  fale  of  their  Works. 

Immenfe  landed  property  is  fill  more  injurious 
than  that  of  money  and  cf  employments,  becaufe  it 
deprives  the  other  citizens,  at  once,  of  the  focial  and 
of  the  natural  patriotifrn.  Befides,  it  comes  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  into  the  poflefflon  of  thofe  who  have  the 
employments  and  the  money  ; it  reduces  all  the  fub- 
jedls  of  the  State  to  dependence  upon  them,  and 
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leaves  them  no  refource  for  fubfifience  hut  the  cruel 
alternative,  of  degrading  themfelves  by  a bafe  flat- 
tery of  the  paffions  of  thofe  who  have  got  all  the 
power  and  wealth  in  their  hands,  or  of  going  into 
exile.  Thefc  three  caufes  combined, the  laft  cfpccially, 
precipitated  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Empire,  from  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  as  P liny  has  very  jufily  remaiked. 
They  have  already  banifbed  from  France  more  fub- 
jects  than  the  revocation  of  the  Edidt  of  Nantes  did. 
When  I was  in  Pruflia,  in  the  year  17^5,  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  regular  troops  which  the 
King  then  maintained,  a full  third  was  computed  to 
eon  fill  of  French  deferters.  I by  no  means  confidcr 
that  number  as  exaggerated,  for  I myfelf  remarked, 
that  all  the  foldiers  on  guard,  wherever  I pafled,  were 
compofed,  to  a third  at  leaft,  of  Frenchmen  ; and 
fuch  guards  are  to  be  found  at  the  gates  of  all  the 
cities,  and  in  all  the  villages  on  the  great  road,  cfpe- 
cially  toward  the  frontier. 

When  I was  in  the  Ruffian  fervice,  they  reckoned 
near  three  thoufand  teachers  of  language  of  our  na- 
tion in  the  city  of  Mofcow,  among  whom  I knew  a 
great  many  perfons  of  refpedtable  families,  advocates, 
young  ecclefiaftics,  gentlemen,  and  even  officers. 
Germany  is  filled  with  our  wretched  compatriots.  I11 
the  Courts  of  the  South  and  of  the  North,  what  is  to 
be  feen  but  French  dancers  and  comedians  ? This 
we  have  in  common  at  this  day  with  the  Italians,  and 
this  we  had  in  common  with  the  Greeks  of  the 
lower  empire.  In  order  to  find  the  means  of  fubfif- 
tcnce,  we  hunt  after  a country  different  from  that  to 
which  we  owe  our  birth.  We  do  not  find  the  other 
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nations  of  Europe  in  this  erratic  ftate,  except  the 
Swifs,  who  trade  in  the  human  fpecies,  but  who  all 
return  home  after  having  made  their  fortune.  Our 
compatriots  never  return  ; becaufe  the  precarious 
employments  which  they  purfue  do  not  admit  of  their 
amafling  the  means  of  a reputable  fubfiftence,  one 
day,  in  their  native  country. 

Men  of  letters  who  were  never  out  of  their  coun- 
try,  or  who  refledl  fuperficially,  are  conltantly  ex- 
claiming again  ft  the  revocation  of  the  Edi&  of 
Nantes.  But  if  they  imagine  that  the  reftoration  of 
that  Edidt  would  bring  back  to  France  the  poftcrity 
of  the  french  Refugees,  they  are  greatly  miftaken. 
Thofe  furely  who  are  rich,  and  comfortably  fettled  in 
foreign  countries,  will  never  think  of  refigning  their 
cftablifhments,  and  of  returning  to  the  country  of 
their  fathers  : none  but  poor  Proteftants  therefore 
would  come  back.  But  what  fhould  they  do  there, 
when  fo  many  national  Catholics  are  under  the  ne-.- 
ceflity  of  emigrating  for  want  of  fubfiftence  ? I have 
been  oftener  than  once  aftonifhed  at  hearing  our  pre- 
tended politicians  loudly  re-demanding  fo  many  citi- 
zens to  religion,  while,  by  their  filence,  they  abandon 
fuch  numbers  of  them  to  the  infatiable  avidity  of  our 
great  proprietors.  The  truth  ought  to  be  told  : they 
have  written  rather  out  of  hatred  to  priefts,  than  from 
love  to  men.  rihe  fpirit  of  tolerance  which  they  with 
to  eftablifh,  is  a vain  pretext,  with  which  they  con- 
ceal their  real  aim  ; for  the  Proteftants  whom  they 
are  difpofed  to  rdcal,  are  juft  as  intolerant  as  they 
aecufc  the  Catholics  of  being  ; of  which  we  had  an 
inftance  a few  years  ago,  in  the  very  Land  of  Liberty, 
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in  England,  where  a Roman-Catholic  Chapel  was 
burnt  down  to  the  ground.  Intolerance  is  a vice  of 
European  education,  and  which  manifeds  itfelf  in 
literature,  in  fyftems,  and  in  puppet-fhows.  There 
is  a farther  reafon  to  be  aligned  for  thefc  clamours  : 
it  is  the  fame  reafon  which  fcts  them  a-talking  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  commerce,  and  filences  them  on 
the  lubjedt  of  agriculture,  which  is  from  it’s  very  na- 
ture the  mod  noble  of  all  occupations.  It  is,  fince 
we  mud  fpeak  out,  becaufe  rich  merchants,  and  great 
proprietors,  give  fplendid  dippers,  which  are  attended 
by  dne  women,  who  build  up  and  dedroy  reputations 
at  their  pleafure,  whereas  the  tillers  of  the  ground, 
and  perfons  ftarved  into  exile,  give  none.  The  table 
is  now-a-rdays  dhe  main-fpring  of  the  aridocracy  of 
the  opulent.  By  means  of  this  engine  it  is  that  an 
' opinion,  which  may  fometimes  involve  the  ruin  of  a 
State,  acquires  preponderancy.  There  too  it  is,  that 
the  honour  of  a foldicr,  ot  a bifhop,  of  a magidrate, 
of  a man  of  letters,  is  frequently  blaftcd  by  a wom&n 
who  has  forfeited  her  own. 

Modern  politics  have  advanced  another  very  grofs 
error,  in  alleging  that  riches  always  find  their  level 
in  a date.  When  the  indigent  are  once  multiplied  in 
it  to  a -certain  point,  a wretched  emulation  is  pro- 
duced among  thofe  poor  people,  who  {hall  give  him- 
felfaway  the  cheapeft.  Whild,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
lich  man,  teazed  by  his  fam idled  compatriots  for  em- 
ployment, over-rates  the  value  of  his  money,  the 
poo;,  in  order  to  obtain  a preference,  let  down  the 
ptice  of  their  labour,  till  at  length  it  becomes  in- 
adequate to  their  fubfiftcnce.  And  then  we  behold, 
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ill  the  belt  countries,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  all  expire.  Consult,  for  this  purpofe,  the 
accounts  given  us  of  different  di  ft  rids  of  Italy,  and 
among  others  what  Mr.  Brydone  has  advanced,  in  his 
very  tentible  Tour,*  notwith (landing  the  fevere  ilric- 
tures  of  a canon  of  Palermo,  refpeding  the  luxury 
and  extreme  opulence  of  the  Sicilian  nobility  and 
clergy,  and  the  abject  mifery  of  the  peafantry  ; and 
you  will  perceive  whether  money  has  found  it’s  level 
in  that  ifland  or  not. 

V 

I have  been  in  Malta,  which  is  in  no  refped  com- 
parable,  as  to  fertility  of  foil,  with  Sicily  ; for  it  con- 
lifts  entirely  of  one  white  rock  ; but  that  rock  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  foreign  wealth,  from  the  perpetual  re- 
venue of  the  commanderies  of  the  Order  of  St.  John, 
the  capitals  of  which  are  depolited  in  all  the  Catholic 
States  of  Europe,  and  from  the  reverlionfe,  or  lpoils, 
of  the  Knights  who  die  in  foreign  countries,  and 
which  find  their  way  thither  every  year.  It  might  be 
rendered  flill  more  opulent  by  the  commodioufnefs 
of  it’s  harbour,  which  is  (ituated  the  moft:  advantage- 
oufly  of  any  in  the  Mediterranean  : the  peafant  is 

* I quote  a great  man)'-  books  of  travels,  becauie,  of  all  literary 
productions,  I love  and  efteem  them  the  moft.  I myfelf  have 
travelled  a great  deal,  and  I can  affirm  with  truth,  that  I have  al- 
moft  always  found  them  agreed,  refpedting  the  productions  and 
the  manners  of  every  country,  unlefs  when  warped  by  national 
or  party  fpirit.  We  muft  however  except  a fmall  number,  whole 
romantic  tone  ftrikes  at  firft  fights  They  are  run  down'  by  every 
body,  yet  every  body  conlults  them.  I hey  afford  a conftant  fup^ 
ply  of  information  to  Geographers,  Naturalifts,  Navigators, 
Traders,  Political  W riters,  Philosophers,  Compilers  on  all  iub^ 
jedts,  Hiftorians  of  foreign  N ations,  and  even  thole  ot  our  own 
Country,  when  they  are  deiirous  ot  knowing  the  truth. 
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there  ncverthclefs  in  a moft  mifcrable  condition.  His 
whole  clothing  confifts  of  drawers,  which  defeend  no 
lower  than  his  knees,  and  of  a fhirt  without  fleeves. 
He  fometimes  takes  bis  Hand  in  the  great  fquare,  his 
bread,  legs,  and  arms  quite  naked,  and  fcorched  with 
the  heat  of  the  Sun,  waiting  for  a fare,  at  the  rate  of 
one  fhilling  a day,  with  a carriage  capable  of  holding 
four  perfons  drawn  by  a horfe,  from  day-break  till 
midnight ; and  thus  equipped,  to  attend  travellers  to 
any  part  of  the  ifland  they  think  proper,  without  any 
obligation  on  their  part  to  give  cither  him  or  his  bead; 
fo  much  as  a draught  of  water.  He.condudls  his 
calafh,  running  always  bare-footed  over  the  rocks  be- 
fore his  horfe,  which  he  leads  by  the  bridle,  and  be- 
fore the  lazy  Knight,  who  hardly  ever  deigns  to 
fpeak  to  him,  unlcfs  it  be  to  regale  him  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  fcoundrcl  ; whereas  the  guide  never  pre- 
fumes  to  make  a reply . but  with  cap  in  hand,  and 
with  the  addrefs  of,  Your  Moft  Uluftrious  Lord fh ip. 
The  treafury  of  the  Republic' is  filled  with  gold  and 
filver,  and  the  common  people  are  never  paid  but  in 
a copper  coin  called  a piece  of  four  tarins,  equivalent, 
in  ideal  value,  to  eightpence  of  our  money,  and  in- 
trinfically  worth  little  more  than  two  farthings.  It 
is  ftamped  with  this  device,  non  <zs,fcd  ficles  ; ce  not 
“ value,  but  confidence.”  What  a difference  do  exclu- 
sive poffeffions,  and  gold,  introduce  between  man  and 
man  ! A grave  porter  in  Holland  demands  of  you  in 
gout  geuldt,  that  is,  good  money,  for  carrying  your 
portmanteau  the  length  of  a firect.,  as  much  as  the 
humble  Maltefe  Baflaze  receives  for  carrying  you 
and  three  of  your  friends,  a whole  day  togethci 
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around  the  iflancl.  The  Dutchman  is  well  clothed, 
and  has  his  pockets  lined  with  good  pieces  of  gold 
and  diver.  His  coin  nrelents  a very  different  inferip- 
tion  from  that  of  Malta  : you  read  thefe  words  on  it : 
Concordia  res parvte  crefcigit through  concord  fmall 
“ things  increafe.”  There  is  in  truth  as  great  a dif- 
ferenee  between  the  power  and  the  felicity  of  one 
State  and  another,  as  between  the  inferiptions  and  the 
fubftances  of  their  coin. 

In  Nature  it  is  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  fubfift- 
ence  of  a people,  and  in  their  liberty  the  channel  in 
which  it  is  to  flow.  The  fpirit  of  monopoly  has  de- 
ftroyed  many  of  the  branches  of  it  among  us,  which 
are  pouring  in  tides  of  wealth  upon  our  neighbours ; 
fuch  are,  among  others,  the  whale,  cod,  and  herring 
fitheries.  I admit  at  the  fame  time  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  that  there  are  enterprizes  which  require  the 
concurrence  of  a great  number  of  hands,  as  well  for 
their  prefervation  and  protection,  as  in  order  to  acce- 
lerate their  operations,  fuch  as  the  falt-water  fitheries : 
but  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  State  to  fee  to  the  admi- 
niftration  of  them.  No  one  of  our  companies  has  ever 
been  actuated  by  the  patriotic  fpirit  ; they  have  been 
allbciated,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  forming  fmall  particular  States.  It 
is  not  fo  with  the  Dutch.  For  example,  as  they  carry 
on  the  herring-fifhery  to  the  northward  of  Scotland, 
for  this  fifli  is  always  better  the  farther  North  you  go 
in  queft  of  it,  they  have  fhips  of  war  to  protect  the 
filhery.  They  have  others  of  a very  large  burthen, 
called  b ufics,  employed  night  and  day  in  catching 
them  with  the  net : and  others  contrived  to  fail  re- 
markably 
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markably  fad,  which  take  them  on  board,  and  carry 
them  quite  frefh  to  Holland.  Betides  all  this,  they 
have  premiums  propofed  to  the  veflel  which  firft: 
brings  her  cargo  of  fith  to  market  at  Amfterdam. 
The  fitli  of  the  firft  barrel  is  paid  at  the  Stadt-Houfe, 
at  the  rate  of  a golden  ducat,  or  about  nine  {hillings 
and  tixpence  a-piece,  and  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the 
cargo,  at  the  rate  of  a florin,  or  one  (hilling  and  ten- 
pence  each. 

This  is  a powerful  inducement  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  tithing  veftels,  to  ftretch  out  to  the  North  as  far  as 
poflible,  in  order  to  meet  the  fith,  which  are  there  of 
a fizeand  of  a delicacy  of  flavour  far  fuperior  to  thofe 
which  are  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  our  coafts.  The 
Dutch  eredted  a ftatue  to  the  man  who  firft  difeovered 
the  method  of  fmoking  them,  and  of  making  what 
they  call  red-herring.  They  thought,  and  they 
thought  juftly,  that  the  citizen  who  procures  for  his 
country  a new  fource  of  lubfiftence,  and  a new 
branch  of  commerce,  deferves  to  rank  with  thofe 
who  enlighten,  or  who  defend  it.  From  fiich  atten- 
tions as  thefe  we  fee  with  what  vigilance  they  watch 
over  every  thing  capable  of  contributing  to  public 
abundance.  It  is  inconceivable  to  What  good  ac- 
count they  turn  an  infinite  number  of  productions, 
which  we  fufFer  to  run  to  watte,  and  this  from  a foil 
tandy,  marthy,  and  naturally  poor  and  ungrateful. 

I never  knew  a country  in  which  there  was  fueh 
plenty  of  every  thing.  They  have  no  vines  in  the 
country,  and  there  are  more  wines  in  their  cellars  than 
in  thofe  of  Bourdeaux  : they  have  no  forefts,  and  there 
is  more  thip-building  timber  in  their  dock-yards  than 
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at  the  fourccs  of  the  Meufe  and  of  the  Rhine,  from 
which  their  oaks  are  tranfmitted.  Holland  contains 
little  or  no  arable  ground,  and  her  granaries  contain 
more  Polifh  corn  than  that  great  kingdom  rcferves 
for  the  fupport  of  it’s  own  inhabitants.  The  fame 
thing  holds  true  as  to  articles  of  luxury  ; for  though 
they  obferve  extreme  fimplicity  in  drcfs,  furniture, 
and  domeftic  economy,  there  is  more  marble  on  tale 
in  their  magazines  than  lies  cut  in  the  quarries  of 
Italy  and  of  the  Archipelago  ; more  diamonds  and 
pearls  in  their  cafkets  than  in  thofe  of  the  jewellers 
of  Portugal ; and  more  rofe-wood.  Acajou,  Sandal, 
and  India  canes  than  there  are  in  all  Europe  betides, 
though  their  own  country  produces  nothing  but  wil- 
lows and  linden-trees. 

The  felicity  of  the  inhabitants  prefents  a fpe6tacle 
Rill  more  intereRing.  I never  faw  all  over  the  coun- 
try fo  much  as  one  beggar,  nor  a houfe  in  which 
there  was  a tingle  brick  or  a tingle  pane  of  glafs  de- 
ficient. But  the  ’Change  of  Amfterdam  is  the  great 
objedt  of  admiration.  It  is  a very  large  pile  ofbuild- 
ing,  of  an  architecture  abundantly  fimple,  the  qua- 
drangular court  of  which  is  furrounded  by  a colo- 
nade.  Each  of  it’s  pillars,  and  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, has  it’s  chapiter  infcribed  with  the  name  of  fome 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  World,  as  Confian- 
tinople,  Leghorn,  Canton,  Petertburg,  Batavia,  and 
fo  on  ; and  is,  in  propriety  of  fpecch,  the  centre  of 
it’s  commerce  in  Europe.  Of  thefe  are  very  few 
but  what  every  day  witnefics  tranfadlions  to  the 
amount  of  millions.  Moft  of  the  good  people  who 
there  aflemble  arc  drefied  in  brown,  and  without 
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ruffles.  This  contrail  appeared  to  me  fo  much  the 
more  ftriking,  that  only  five  days  before  I happened 
to  be  upon  the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris,  at  the  fame 
hour  of  the  day,  which  was  then  crowded  with  people 
dreffed  in  brilliant  colours,  with  gold  and  filver  laces, 
and  prating  about  nothings,  the  opera,  literature, 
kept  miftreffes,  and  fuch  contemptible  trifles,  and 
who  had  not,  the  greatefl  part  of  them  at  leaft,  a fingle 
crown  in  their  pocket  which  they  could  call  their  own. 

We  had  with  us  a young  tradefman  of  Nantes, 
whole  affairs  had  been  unfortunately  deranged,  and 
who  had  come  to  feek  an  afylum  in  Hilland,  where 
he  did  not  know  a fingle  perfon.  Pie  difclofed  his 
fituation  to  my  travelling  companion,  a gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Le  Breton.  This  Mr.  Le  Breton  wras  a 
Swifs  officer  in  the  Dutch  fervice,  half  foldier,  half 
merchant,  one  of  the  beft  men  living,  who  ffrfl  gave 
him  encouragement,  and  recommended  him  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  to  his  own  elder  brother,  a re- 
fpedlable  trader,  who  boarded  in  the  fame  houfc 
where  he  had  fixed.  Mr.  Le  Breton  the  elder  carried 
this  unfortunate  refugee  to  the  Exchange,  and  re- 
commended him  without  ceremony,  and  without  hu  - ' 
miliation,  to  a commercial  agent,  who  limply  alked 
of  the  young  Frenchman  a fpecimen  of  his  hand- 
writing ; he  then  took  down  his  name  and  addrefs  in 
his  pocket-book,  and  defired  him  to  return  next  day 
to  the  fame  place  at  the  fame  hour.  I did  not  fail  to 
obferve  the  affignation  in  company  with  him  and  Mr. 
Le  Breton.  The  agent  appeared,  and  preferred  my 
compatriot  with  a lift  of  feven  or  eight  fituations  of 
clerk,  in  different  counting-houfes,  lbme  of  which 
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■were  worth  better  than  thirty  guineas  a year,  befide 
board  and  lodging  ; others,  about  fixty  pounds  with- 
out board.  He  was  accordingly  fettled  at  once, 
without  farther  folicitation.  I alked  the  elder  Mr. 
Le  Breton  whence  came  the  acdivc  vigilance  of  this 
agent  in  favour  of  a ft  ranger,  and  one  entirely  un- 
known to  him  : He  replied ; “ It  is  his  trade  ; he 
<e  receives,  as  an  acknowledgment,  one  month’s  falary 
<e  of  the  perfon  for  whom  he  provides.  Do  not  be 
“ furprifed  at  this,”  added  he,  “ every  thing  here  is 
te  turned  to  a commercial  account,  from  an  odd  old 
(<  fhoe  up  to  a fquadron  of  ftiips.” 

Wc  muft  not  differ  ourfelves  to  be  dazzled  how- 
ever by  the  illufions  of  a prodigious  commerce ; and 
here  it  is  that  our  politics  have  frequently  milled  us. 
Trade  and  manufactures,  we  arc  told,  introduce  mil- 
lions into  a State  ; but  the  fine  wools,  the  dye-ftuffs, 
the  gold  and  fiber,  and  the  other  preparatives  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  are  tributes  which  muft  be 
paid  back.  The  people  would  not  have  manufactured 
the  lefs  of  the  wools  of  the  country  on  their  own  ac- 
count ; and  if  it’s  cloths  had  been  of  the  lowed  qua- 
lity, they  would  have  been  at  lead  converted  1.0  then 
ufe.  The  unlimited  commerce  of  a country  is 
adapted  to  a people  poffefling  an  ungracious  and  con- 
tracted territory,  fuch  as  the  Dutch  ; they  export, 
not  their  own  fuperfluity,  but  that  of  other  nations  ; 
and  they  run  no  rifk  of  wanting  necefiarics,  an  evil 
which  frequently  befals  many  territorial  powers. 
What  docs  it  avail  a people  to  clothe  all  Europe  with 
their  woollens,  if  they  thcmfclvcs  go  naked  ; to  col- 
lect the  bed  wines  in  the  W orld,  if  they  drink  nothing 
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but  water  ; and  to  export  the  fineft  of  flour,  if  they 
eat  only  bread  made  of  bran  ? Examples  of  fuch 
abufes  might  ealily  be  adduced  from  Poland,  from 
Spain,  and  from  other  countries,  which  pafs  for  the 
mod  regularly  governed. 

It  is  in  agriculture  chiefly  that  France  ought  to 
look  for  the  principal  means  of  fubfiftence  for  her  in- 
habitants. Befides  agriculture  is  the  great  fupport 
of  morals  and  religion.  It  renders  marriages  eafy, 
n'eceflary,  and  happy.  It  contributes  toward  railing 
a numerous  progeny,  which  it  employs,  almofl:  as 
foon  as  they  are  able  to  crawl,  in  collecting  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  or  in  tending  the  flocks  and  herds  ; but 
it  beftows  thefe  advantages  only  on  fmall  landed  pro- 
perties. We  have  already  faid,  and  it  cannot  be  re- 
peated too  frequently,  that  fmall  pofleffions  double 
and  quadruple  in  a country  both  crops,  and  the  hands 
which  gather  them.  Great  eftates,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  hand  of  one  man,  transform  a country  into 
vaft  folitudes.  They  infpire  the  wealthy  farmers  with 
a relifh  for  city  pride  and  luxury,  and  with  a diflike 
of  country  employments.  Hence  they  place  their 
daughters  in  convents,  that  they  may  be  bred  as 
ladies,  and  fend  their  Tons  to  academies,  to  prepare 
them  for  becoming  advocates  or  abbes.  They  rob 
the  children  of  the  tradcs-people  of  their  refources  ; 
for  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  always  prefling 
toward  an  eftablifhmcnt  in  town,  ‘thole  of  the  great 
towns  never  look  toward  the  plains,  becaufe  they  are 
blighted  by  tallages  and  impofts. 

Great  landed  properties  expofe  the  State  to  another 
dangerous  inconvenience,  to  which  I do  not  believe 
Vol.  II.  G g that 
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that  much  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid.  The 
lands  thus  cultivated  lie  in  fallow  one  year  at  leaf!  in 
three,  and  in  many  cafes,  once  every  other  year.  It 
Tmrft  happen  accordingly,  as  in  every  thing  left  to 
chance,  that  fometimes  great  quantities  of  fuch  land  lie 
fallow  at  once,  and  at  other  times  very  little.  In  thofc 
years  undoubtedly  when  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
lands  is  lying  fallow,  much  lefs  corn  mu  ft  be  reaped 
over  the  kingdom  at  large  than  in  other  years.  This 
lburce  of  dillrefs,  which  has  never  as  far  as  I know 
as  yet  engaged  the  attention  of  Government,  is  one 
of  the  caufes  of  that  dearth,  or  unforefeen  fcarcity  of 
grain;  which  from  time  to  time  falls  heavy  not  on 
France  only,  but  on  the  different  Nations  of  Europe. 

Nature  has  parcelled  out  the  adminifiration  of 
agriculture  between  Man  and  herfelf.  To  herfelf 
flie  has  referved  the  management  of  the  winds,  the 
rain,  the  Sun,  the  expanfion  of  the  plants  ; and  fhe 
i's  wonderfully  exadt  in  adapting  the  elements  con- 
formably to  the  feafons  : but  fhe  has  left  to  Man, 
the  adaptation  of  vegetables,  of  foils,  the  proportions 
which  their  culture  ought  to  have  to  the  focieties  to 
be  maintained  by  them,  and  all  the  other  cares  and 
occupations  which  their  prefervation,  their  diflribu- 
tion,  and  their  police  demand.  I confidcr  this  re- 
mark as  of  fufficient  importance  to  evince  the  necef- 
fity  of  appointing  a particular  Minifler  of  agricul- 
ture*. If  it  fhould  be  found  impofiiblc  for  him  to 

prevent 

* There  are  many  other  reafons  which  militate  in  favour  of  the 
appointment  of  a Minifter  of  Agriculture.  The  watering  canals 
nbforbed  by  the  luxury  of  the  great  Lords,  or  by  the  commerce  of 
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prevent  chance-combinations  in  the  lands  which 
might  be  in  fallow  all  at  once,  he  would  have  it  at 
lead;  in  his  power  to  prohibit  the  tranfportation  of  the 
grain  of  the  country,  in  thofe  years  when  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  land  was  in  full  crop,  for  it  is  clear  almoff 
to  a demonftration,  that  the  following  year,  the  ge- 
neral produce  will  be  fo  much  lefs,  as  a contiderable 
proportion  of  the  lands  will  then  of  courfe  be  in 
fallow. 

Small  farms  are  not  fubje&ed  to  fuch  viciffitudes; 
they  are  every  year  productive,  and  aim  oft  at  all  fea- 
fons.  Compare,  as  I have  already  fuggefted,  the 
quantity  of  fruits,  of  roots,  of  pot-herbs,  of  grafs,  and 
of  grain  annually  reaped,  and  without  intermiffion, 
on  a track  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  called 
the  Pre  Samt-Gervais,  the  extent  of  which  is  but  mo- 
derate, fituated  befides  on  a declivity,  and  expofed 
to  the  North,  with  the  productions  of  an  equal  por- 
tion of  ground  taken  in  the  plains  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  managed  on  the  great  fcale  of  agriculture; 
and  you  will  be  fentible  of  a prodigious  difference. 
There  is  likewife  a difference  equally  ftriking  in  the 

the  great  Towns  ; the  puddles  and  layrtalls  which  poifon  the  vil- 
lages, and  feed  perpetual  focufes  of  epidemic  difeafe ; the  fafety  of 
the  great  roads,  and  the  regulation  of  the  inns  upon  them  ; the 
militia-draughts  and  imports  of  the  peafantry  ; the  injuftice  to 
which  they  are  in  many  cafes  fubjedted,  without  daring  fo  much 
as  to  complain,  thefe  would  prelent  to  him  a multitude  of  ufeful 
eftablilhments  which  might  be  made,  orofabul'es  which  might  be 
corredted.  I am  aware  that  moft  of  thefe  functions  are  apportioned 
into  divers  departments  ; but  it  is  impoflible  they  fhould  harmo- 
nize, and  effedtually  co-operate,  till  the  refponiibility  attaches  to 
a fingle  individual. 
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number,  and  in  the  moral  character  of  the  labouring 
poor  who  cultivate  them.  I have  heard  a refpcdtable 
Ecclefiaftic  declare,  that  the  former  clafs  went  re- 
gularly to  confeflion  once  a month,  and  that  fre- 
quently their  confeffion  contained  nothing  which 
called  for  abfolution. 

I fay  nothing  of  the  endlefs  variety  of  delight  which 
refults  from  their  labours  ; from  their  beds  of  pinks, 
of  violets,  of  larks-heel ; their  fields  of  corn,  of  peafe, 
of  pulfe  ; their  edgings  of  lilach,  of  vines,  by  which 
the  fmall  poficffions  are  fubdivided  : their  firipes  of 
meadow  ground  difplaying  alternately  opening  glades, 
clumps  of  willows  and  poplars  difcovering  through 
their  moving  umbrage,  at  the  difiance  of  feveral 
leagues,  either  the  mountains  melting  away  into  the 
Horizon,  or  unknown  caftles,  or  the  village- fpires  in 
the  plain,  whofe  rural  chimes  from  time  to  time  catch 
the  ear.  Here  and  there  you  fall  in  with  a fountain 
of  limpid  water,  the  fource  of  which  is  covered  with 
an  arch  enclofed  on  every  fide  with  large  flabs  ot 
fione,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  antique  mo- 
nument. I have  fometimes  read  the  following  inno- 
cent infcriptions  traced  on  the  fiones  with  a bit  of 
charcoal  : 

Colin  and  Colette,  this  8 th  <f  March , 

Antoinette  and  Sebastian,  this  6tfj  of  May. 

And  I have  been  infinitely  more  delighted  with  fuch 
^ infcriptions  than  with  thofe  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  When  the,  families  which  cultivate  this 
enchanted  fpot  are  fcattered  about,  parents  and  chil- 
-4*en,  through  it's  glens,  and  along  it’s  ridges,  while 
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the  ear  is  ftruck  with  the  diftant  voice  of  a country 
]afs  tinging  unperceived,  or  while  the  eye  is  caught 
by  the  figure  of  a lufty  young  fwain,  mounted  on  an 
apple-tree,  with  his  balket  and  ladder,  looking  this 
way  and  that  way,  and  lifiening  to  the  fong,  like 
another  Vertumnus : Where  is  the  park  with  it’s  fla- 
tues,  it’s  marbles,  and  it’s  bronzes,  once  to  be  com- 
pared with  it  ? 

O ye  rich  ! who  wifh  to  encompafs  yourfelves  with 
elyfian  feenery,  let  your  park-walls  enclofe  villages 
bleft  with  rural  felicity.  What  deferted  tracks  of 
land  over  the  whole  kingdom  might  prefentthe  fame 
fpedlacle  ! I have  feen  Brittany,  and  other  provinces, 
covered  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  with  heath,  and 
where  nothing  grew  but  a fpecies  of  prickly  furze, 
black  and  yellowifh.  Our  agricultural  companies, 
which  there  to  nopurpofe  employ  their  large  ploughs 
of  new  conftrudfion,  have  pronounced  thofc  regions 
to  be  fmitten  with  perpetual  ftei  ility  ; but  thefe 
heaths  difeover,  by  the  ancient  divifions  of  the  fields, 
and  by  the  ruins  of  old  huts  and  fences,  that  they 
have  been  formerly  in  a date  of  cultivation.  They 
are  at  this  day  furrounded  by  farms  in  a thriving 
condition,  on  the  fclf-famc  foil.  How  many  others 
would  be  ftill  more  fruitful,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Bour- 
deaux,  which  are  covered  over  with  great  pines  ! A 
foil  which  produces  a tall  tree  is  l'urely  capable  of 
bearing  an  ear  of  corn. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  vegetable  order,  we  have  indi- 
cated the  means  ot  didinguifhing  the  natural  ana- 
logies of  plants  with  each  latitude  and  each  foil. 
1 here  is  actually  no  foil  whatever,  were  it  mere  land, 
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or  mud,  on  which,  through  a particular  kindnefs  of 
Providence,  fome  one  or  other  of  our  domedic  plants 
may  not  thrive.  But  the  fird  dcp  to  be  taken  is  to 
re-fow  the  woods  which  formerly  flickered  thofe 
places,  now  expoled  to  the  aCtion  of  the  winds,  where- 
by the  germ  of  every  fmaller  plant  is  cankered  as  it 
flioots.  Thcfc  means  however,  and  many  others  of 
a fimilar  nature,  belong  not  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  in- 
fatiable  companies,  with  their  delineations  on  the 
great  fcale,  neither  are  they  confident  with  provin- 
cial impods  and  oppreffion  ; they  depend  on  the  lo- 
cal and  patient  afliduity  of  families  enjoying  liberty, 
pofiefdng  property  which  they  can  call  their  own, 
not  fubjeCted  to  petty  tyrants,  but  holding  imme- 
diately of  the  Sovereign.  By  fuch  patriotic  means  as 
thefc,  the  Dutch  have  forced  oaks  to  grow  at  Sche- 
velling,  a village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hague, 
in  pure  fea-fand,  of  which  I have  had  the  evidence 
from  my  own  eyes.  I repeat  an  aflertion  already  ha- 
zarded : It  is  not  on  the  face  of  vail  domains,  but  into 
the  bafket  of  the  vintager,  and  the  apron  of  the 
reaper,  that  God  pours  down  from  Heaven  the  pre- 
cious fruits  of  the  Earth. 

Thefe  extenfive  didridts  of  land  in  the  kingdom 
lying  totally  ufclefs,  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
fordid  cupidity  ; but  there  is  a dill  greater  quantity 
which  has  efcaped  it,  from  the  impodibility  of  forming 
fuch  tracks  into  marquifates  or  feignories ; and  be- 
caufe  likewife  the  great  plough  is  not  at  all  applicable 
to  them.  Thefe  are,  among  others,  the  ftiipes  by 
the  high-way  fide,  which  are  innumerable.  Our 
great  roads  arc,  I admit,  for  the  mod  part  rendered 
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productive,  being  fkirted  with  elms.  The  elm  is  un- 
doubtedly a very  ufcful  tree  : it’s  wood  is  proper  for 
cart-wright’s  work.  But  we.  have  a tree  which  is  far 
preferable  to  it,  becaufe  it’s  wood  is  never  attacked 
by  the  infeCt ; it  is  excellent  for  wain  foot  ting,  and  it 
produces  abundance  of  very  nutrimental  food  : it  is 
the  cheftnut-tree  I mean.  A judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  duration  and  of  the  beauty  of  it’s  wood, 
from  the  ancient  wainfcotting  of  the  market  St.  Ger- 
main, before  it  was  burnt  down.  The  joifts  were  of 
a prodigious  length  and  thicknefs,  and  perfectly  found 
though  more  than  four  hundred  years  old.  The  du- 
rable quality  of  this  wood  may  ft  ill  be  afcertained, 
by  examining  the  wainfcotting  of  the  ancient  caftle 
of  Marcouffi,  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  VI.  about 
five  leagues  from  Paris.  We  have  of  late  entirely 
negleCted  this  valuable  tree,  which  is  now  allowed  to 
grow  only  as  coppice  wood  in  our  forcfts.  It’s  port 
however  is  very  majcftic,  it's  foliage  beautiful,  and  it 
bears  fuch  a quantity  of  fruit,  in  tiers  multipled  one 
a-top  of  the  other,  that  no  fpot  of  the  fame  extent 
fown  with  corn,  could  produce  a crop  of  lubfiftence 
fo  plentiful. 

It  muft  be  admitted,  as  we  have  feen,  in  difeuffing 
the  characters  of  vegetables,  that  this  tree  takes  plea- 
fures  only  in  dry  and  elevated  fituations  ; but  we 
have  another  adapted  to  the  valleys  and  humid  places, 
of  not  much  inferior  utility,  whether  we  attend  to  the 
wood  or  to  the  fruit,  and  whole  port  is  equally  ma- 
jeftic  : it  is  the  walnut-tree.  Thefe  beautiful  trees 
would  magnificently  decorate  our  great  roads.  With 
them  might  likewife  be  intermixed  other  trees  pecu- 
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liar  to  each  diftricfl.  They  would  announce  to  tra- 
vellers the  various  provinces  of  the  kingdom  : the 
vine,  Burgundy  ; the  apple-treee,  Normandy  ; the 
mulberry,  Dauphiny  : the  olive,  Provence.  Their 
flems  loaded  with  produce,  would  determine  much 
better  than  flakes  furnifhed  with  iron  collars,  and 
than  the  tremendous  gibbets  of  criminal  juflice,  the 
limits  of  each  province,  and  the  gently  diverfified 
feignories  of  Nature. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  crops  would  be  ga- 
thered by  paflengers ; but  they  hardly  ever  touch  the 
grapes  in  the  vineyards  which  fometimes  Ikirt  the 
highway*  Befides  if  they  were  to  pick  the  fruit, 
what  harm  would  be  done  ? When  the  King  of  Pruf- 
fla  ordered  the  tides  of  many  of  the  great  roads 
thr  ugh  Pomerania  to  be  planted  with  fruit-trees,  it 
was  inflnuated  to  him  that  the  fruit  u'ould  be  flolen  : 
“ The  people,”  replied  he,  “ at  leafl,  will  profit  by 
et  it.”  Our  crofs- roads  prefent  perhaps  flill  more 
lofi  ground  than  the  great  highways.  If  it  is  con- 
tidered,  that  by  means  of  them  the  communication  is 
kept  up  between  the  fmaller  cities,  towns,  villages, 
hamlets,  abbeys,*  caftles,  and  even  tingle  country- 
houfes  ; that  feveral  of  them  ifllie  in  the  fame  place, 
and  that  every  one  mufl  have  at  leafl  the  breadth  of 
a chariot ; \ye  thall  find  the  whole  fpace  which  they 
occupy  to  be  of  incredible  magnitude.  It  would  be 
proper  to  begin  with  applying  the  line  to  them  ; for 
moft  of  them  proceed  in  a ferpentine  diredlion,  which 
in  many  cafes  adds  a full  third  to  their  length  beyond 
what  is  rieceflary.  I acknowledge  at  the  fame  time, 
that  thefc  tinuotitics  are  highly  agreeable,  efpecially 
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along  the  declivity  of  a hill,  over  the  ridge  of  a moun- 
tain, in  rural  fituations,  or  through  the  midft  of  fo- 
refts.  But  they  might  be  rendered  fufceptible  of 
another  kind  of  beauty,  by  fkirtingthem  with  fruit- 
trees  which  do  not  rife  to  a great  height,  and  which, 
flying  off  in  perfpedtive,  would  give  a greater  apparent 
extenfion  to  the  landfcape.  Thefe  trees  would  like- 
wife  afford  a fhade  to  travellers.  The  hufbandmen  I 
know  allege,  that  the  fhade  fo  grateful  to  paffengers, 
is  injurious  to  their  {landing  corn.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly in  the  right,  as  to  fevcral  forts  of  grain  ; 
but  there  are  fome  which  thrive  better  in  places  fome- 
what  fhaded  than  any  where  elfe,  as  may  be  feen  in 
the  Pre  Saint-Gervais.  Betides,  the  farmer  would  be 
amply  indemnified  by  the  wood  of  the  fruit-trees,  and 
by  the  crops  of  fruit.  The  interefts  even  of  the  huf- 
bandman  and  of  the  traveller  might  farther  be  ren- 
dered compatible,  by  planting  only  the  roads  which 
go  from  North  to  South,  and  the  South  fide  of  thofe 
which  run  Eaft  and  Weft,  fo  that  the  fhade  of  their 
trees  fhould  fcarcely  fall  on  the  arable  lands. 

It  would  be  moreover  neceftary,  in  order  to  incrcafe 
the  national  fubfiftence,  to  reftore  to  the  plough  great 
quantities  of  land  now  in  pafture.  There  is  hardly 
• fuch  a thing  as  a meadow  in  all  China,  a country  fo 
extremely  populous.  The  Chinefe  fow  every  where 
corn  and  rice,  and  feed  their  cattle  with  the  ftraw. 
They  fay  it  is  better  that  the  beafts  fhould  live  with 
Man  than  Man  with  the  beafts.  Their  cattle  are  not 
the  lefs  fat  for  this.  The  German  horfes,  the  moft 
vigorous  of  animals,  feed  entirely  on  ftraw  cut  fhort, 
with  a fmall  mixture  of  barley  or  oats.  Our  farmers 
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are  every  clay  adopting  pradtices  the  di redly  contrary 
of  this  economy.  They  turn,  as  I haveobferved  in 
many  piovmces,  a great  deal  of  land  which  formerly 
produced  corn  into  fmall  grafs-farms,  to  fave  the  ex- 
pence of  cultivation,  and  efpccially  to  efcape  the  tithe, 
which  their  clergy  do  not  receive  from  pafture-lands. 
I have  feen  in  Lower- Normandy  immenfc  quantities 
of  land,  thus  forced  out  of  it’s  natural  date,  greatly 
to  the  public  detriment.  The  following  anecdote  was 
told  me,  on  my  taking  notice  of  an  ancient  track  of 
corn-land  which  had  undergone  a metamorphofis  of 
this  fort.  The*redtor,  vexed  at  lofing  part  of  his  re- 
venue, without  having  it  in  his  power  to  complain, 
faid  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  by  way  of  advice : 
“ Maher  Peter , in  my  opinion,  if  you  would  re- 
“ move  the  fioncs  from  that  ground,  dung  it  well, 
“ plough  it  thoroughly,  and  low  it  with  corn,  you 
“ might  hill  raife  very  excellent  crops.”  The  farmer, 
an  arch,  fhrewd  fellow,  perceiving  the  drift  of  his 
tithing-man,  replied  : “ You  are  in  the  right,  good 
<c  Mr.  Redtor  ; if'  you  will  take  the  ground,  and  do 
<e  all  this  to  it,  I fliall  afk  no  more  of  you  than  the 
“ tithe  of  the  crop.” 

Our  agriculture  will  never  attain  all  the  activity  of 
which  it  is  fulccptible  unlefs  it  is  reftored  to  it’s  na- 
tive dignity.  Means  ought  therefore  to  be  employed 
to  induce  a multitude  ofeafy  and  idle  burghers,  who 
vegetate  in  our  fmall  cities,  to  go  and  live  in  the 
country.  In  order  to  determine  them  to  this,  huf- 
bandmen  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  humiliating 
impofitions  of  tallage,  of  feignorial  exadtions,  and 
even  of  thofe  of  the  inilitia-fervice,  to  which  they 
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are  at  prefent  fubje&ed.  The  rtate  muft  undoubt- 
edly be  ferved,  when  neceffity  requires  ; but  where- 
fore affix  characters  of  humiliation  to  the  fervices 
which  flic  impofes  ? Why  not  accept  a commutation 
in  money  ? It  would  require  a great  deal,  our  Politi- 
cians tell  us.  Yes,  undoubtedly.  But  do  not  our 
Burgeffes  likewife  pay  many  imports  in  our  towns,  in 
lieu  of  thofe  very  fervices  ? Betides,  the  more  inha- 
bitants that  there  are  fcattered  over  the  country,  the 
lighter  will'fall  the  burthen  on  thofe  who  are  aflef- 
fable.  A man  properly  brought  up  would  much  ra- 
ther be  touched  in  his  purfe,  than  fuffer  in  his  felf- 
love. 

By  what  fatal  contradiction  have  we  fubjeCted  the 
greateft  part  of  the  lands  of  France  to  foccage-te- 
nures,  while  we  have  ennobled  thofe  of  the  New 
World  ? The  fame  hufbandman  who  in  France  mult 
pay  tallage,  and  go  with  the  pick-axe  in  his  hand  to 
labour  on  the  high-road,  may  introduce  his  children 
into  the  King’s  Houfhold,  provided  he  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  one  of  the  Weft-India  Iilands.  This  injudi- 
cious difpenfation  of  nobility  has  proved  no  lefs  fatal 
to  thofe  foreign  porteffions,  into  which  it  has  intro- 
duced flavery,  than  to  the  lands  of  the  Mother- 
Country,  the  labourers  of  which  it  has  drained  of 
many  of  their  refources.  Nature  invited  into  the 
wildernefles  of  America  the  overflowings  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Nations  : fhe  had  there  difpofed  every  thing, 
with  an  attention  truly  maternal,  to  indemnify  the 
Europeans  for  the  lofs  of  their  country.  There  is  no 
neceffity,  in  thofe  regions,  for  a man  to  fcorch  him- 
felf  in  the  Sun  while  he  reaps  his  grain,  nor  to  be 
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benumbed  with  cold  in  tending  his  flocks  as  they  feed, 
nor  to  cleave  the  ffubborn  earth  with  the  clumfy 
plough  to  make  it  produce  aliment  for  him,  nor  to 
rake  into  it’s  bowels  to  extratt  from  thence  iron, 
ftone,  clay,  and  the  firft  materials  of  his  houfe  and 
furniture.  Rand  Nature  has  there  placed  on  trees,  in 
the  fhade,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  hand,  all  that 
is  necefTary  and  agreeable  to  human  life.  She  has 
there  depofited  milk  and  butter  in  the  nuts  of  the 
cocoa-tree  ; perfumed  creams  in  the  apples  of  the 
atte , table  Imen  and  provifion  in  the  large  fattiny 
leaves,  and  in  the  delicious  figs,  of  the  banana ; 
loaves  ready  for  the  fire  in  the  potatoes,  and  the  roots 
of  the  manioc  ; down  finer  than  the  wool  of  the  fleecy 
fheep  in  the  (hell  of  the  cotton  plant ; difhes  of  every 
form  in  the  gourds  of  the  calabafle.  She  had  there 
contrived  habitations,  impenetrable  by  the  rain  and 
by  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  under  the  thick  branches  of 
the  Indian  fig-tree,  which  rifing  toward  Heaven,  and 
afterwards  defeending  down  to  the  ground  where 
they  take  root,  form  by  their  continued  arcades  pa- 
laces of  verdure.  She  had  fcattered  about,  for  the 
purpofes  at  once  of  delight  and  of  commerce,  along 
the  rivers,  in  the  botbm  of  the  rocks,  and  in  the  very 
bed  of  torrents,  thp  maize,  the  fugar-cane,  the  cho- 
colate-nut, the  tobacco-plant,  with  a multitude  of 
other  ufctul  vegetables,  and  from  the  refemblance  of 
the  Latitudes  of  this  New  World  to  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  Old,  fhe  promifed  it’s  future 
inhabitants  to  adopt,  in  their  favour,  the  coflce-plant, 
the  indigo,  ancj  the  other  moil  valuable  vegetable 
productions  of  Africa  and  of  Afia.  Wherefore  has  the 
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ambition  of  Europe  inundated  thofe  happy  climates 
with  the  tears  and  the  blood  of  the  human  race  ? 
Ah  ! had  liberty  and  virtue  collected  and  united 
their  firft  planters,  how  many  charms  would  French 
induftry  have  added  to  the  natural  fecundity  of  the 
foil,  and  to  the  happy  temperature  of  the  tropical 
regions  ! 

No  fogs  or  exceffive  heats  are  there  to  be  dreaded ; 
and  though  the  Sun  pafies  twice  a year  over  their 
Zenith,  he  every  day  brings  with  him,  as  he  rifes 
above  the  Horizon,  along  the  furface  of  the  Sea,  a 
cooling  breeze  which  all  day  long  refrefhes  the  moun- 
tains, the  forefts,  and  the  valleys.  What  delicious  re- 
treats might  our  poor  foldiers  and  pofieffionlefs  pea- 
fants  find  in  thofe  fortunate  iflands  ! What  expenfe 
in  garrifons  might  there  have  been  fpared  ! What 
petty  feignories  might  there  have  become  the  recom- 
penfe  either  of  gallant  officers,  or  of  virtuous  citizens ! 
What  nurferies  of  excellent  feamen  might  be  formed 
by  the  turtle-fifhery,  fo  abundant  on  the  fhallows 
furrounding  the  iflands,  or  by  the  ftill  more  extenfive 
and  profitable  cod-fifhery  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land ! It  would  not  have  cofi:  Europe  much  more 
than  the  expenfe  of  the  fettlement  of  the  firfl  families. 
With  what  facility  might  they  have  been  fucceffively 
extended  to  the  moil  remote  diftances,  by  forming 
them,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cara'ibs  thcmfelves, 
one  after  another,  and  at  the  expenfe  of  the  commu- 
nity ! Undoubtedly  had  this  natural  progreffion  been 
adopted,  our  power  would  at  this  day  have  extended 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  American  Continent,  and 
could  have  bidden  defiance  to  every  attack. 
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Government  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
independence  of  our  colonies  would  be  a neceffary 
confequence  of  their  profperity,  and  the  cafe  of  the 
Anglo-American  colonics  has  been  adduced  in  proof 
of  this.  But  thefe  colonies  were  not  loft  to  Great- 
Britain  becaufe  fhe  had  rendered  them  too  happy ; it 
was  on  the  contrary  becaufe  fhe  opprefted  them.  Bri- 
tain was  befides  guilty  of  a great  error,  by  introduc- 
ing too  great  a mixture  of  ftrangers  among  her  co- 
lonifts.  There  is  farther  a remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  genius  of  the  Englifh  and  ours.  The 
Englifhman  carries  his  country  with  him  wherever 
he  goes  : if  he  is  making  a fortune  abroad,  he  em- 
bellifhes  his  habitation  in  the  place  where  he  has  fet- 
tled, introduces  the  manufactures  of  his  own  Nation 
into  it,  there  he  lives,  and  there  he  dies  ; or  if  he  re- 
turns to  his  country,  he  fixes  his  refidence  near  the 
place  of  his  birth.  The  Frenchman  does  not  feel  in 
the  fame  manner : all  thofe  whom  I have  feen  in  the 
Iflands,  always  eonfider  themfelves  as  ftrangers  there. 
During  a twenty  years  refidence  in  one  habitation 
they  will  not  plant  a tingle  tree  before  the  door  of  the 
houfe,  for  the  benefit  of  enjoying  it’s  fhadc. ; to  hear 
them  talk,  they  are  all  on  the  wing  to  depart  next 
year  at  fartheft.  If  they  aClually  happen  to  acquire 
a fortune,  away  they  go,  nay  frequently  without  hav- 
ing made  any  thing,  and  on  their  return  home  fettle, 
not  in  their  native  province  or  village,  but  at  Paris. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  unfold  the  caufe  of  that 
national  averfion  to  the  place  of  birth,  and  of  that 
predileClion  in  favour  of  the  Capital  ; it  is  an  eftcCl 
of  feveral  moral  caufes,  and  among  others  of  educa- 
tion. 
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tion.  Be  it  as  it  may,  this  turn  of  mind  is  alone 
fufficient  to  prevent  for  ever  the  independence  of  our 
colonies.  The  enormous  expenfe  of  preferving  them, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  are  captured,  ought 
to  have  cured  us  of  this  prejudice.  They  are  all  in 
fuch  a ftate  of  weaknefs,  that  if  their  commerce  with 
the  Mother-country  were  to  be  interrupted  but  fora, 
few  years,  they  would  prefently  be  diftreffed  for  want 
of  many  articles  eftentially  neceftary.  It  is  even  fin- 
gularly  remarkable,  that  they  do  not  manufacture 
there  a tingle  production  of  the  country.  They  raife 
cotton  of  the  very  fineft  quality,  but  make  no  cloth 
of  it  as  in  Europe  ; they  do  not  fo  much  as  practife 
the  art  of  fpinning  it,  as  the  Savages  do ; nor  do 
they,  like  them,  turn  to  any  account  the  threads  of 
pitte,  of  thofe  of  the  banana,  or  of  the  leaves  of  the 
palmift.  The  cocoa-trCe,  which  is  a trCafure  to  the 
Eaft-Indies,  comes  to  great  perfection  in  our  iftands, 
and  fcarcely  any  ufe  is  made  of  the  fruit,  or  of  the 
threaden  hulk  that  covers  it.  They  cultivate  indigo, 
but  employ  it  in  no  procefs  whatever  of  dying.  Sugar 
then  is  the  only  article  of  produce  which  is  there 
purfued  through  the  feveral  neceffary  procefles,  be- 
caufe  it  cannot  be  turned  to  commercial  account  till 
it  is  manufactured;  and  after  all  it  mull  be  refined,  in 
Europe  before  it  attains  a ftate  of  full  perfection. 

We  have  had,  it  muft  be  admitted,  fome  feditious 
infurrcctions  in  our  Colonics  ; but  thefe  have  been 
much  more  frequent  in  their  ftate  of  weaknefs  than 
in  that  of  their  opulence.  It  is  the  injudicious  choice 
of  the  perfons  fent  thither  which  has  at  all  times  ren- 
.dered  them  the  feat  of  difeord.  How  could  it  be  ex 
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peded  that  citizens  who  had  difturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  a long  eftablithed  ftate  of  Society,  fhould  concur 
in  promoting  the  peace  and  profpcrity  of  a riling 
community  ? The  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  and  their  mod  virtuous  citi- 
zens, in  the  plantation  of  their  colonies  : and  they 
became  thernfclves  kingdoms  and  empires.  Far  dif- 
ferent is  the  cafe  with  us  : bachelor-foldiers,  feamen, 
gownmen,  and  thofe  of  every  rank ; officers  of  the 
higher  orders,  fo  numerous  and  fo  ufelefs,  have  filled 
ours  with  the  paflions  of  Europe,  with  a rage  for 
fafhion,  with  unprofitable  luxury,  with  corruptive 
maxims  and  licentious  manners.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  was  to  be  apprehended  from  our  undebauched 
peafantry.  Bodily  labour  foothes  to  reft  the  folici- 
tudes  of  the  mind,  fixes  it’s  natural  reftleflhefs,  and 
promotes  among  the  people  health,  patnotifm,  reli- 
gion, and  happinefs.  But  admitting  that  in  procefs 
of  time  thefe  Colonies  fhould  be  feparated  from 
France  : Did  Greece  wafte  herfelf  in  tears  when  her 
flourithing  Colonies  carried  her  laws  and  her  renown 
over  the  coafts  of  Afia,  and  along  the  fhores  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and  of  the  Mediterranean  ? Did  the 
take  the  alarm  when  they  became  the  ftems  out  of 
which  fprung  powerful  kingdoms  and  illuftrious  re- 
publics ? Becaufe  they  feparated  from  her  were  they 
tranformed  into  her  enemies ; and  was  fhe  not,  on 
the  contrary,  frequently  protected  by  them  ? What 
harm  would  have  enfued  had  (hoots  from  the  tree  of 
France  borne  lilies  in  America,  and  fliaded  the  New 
World  with  their  majeftic  branches  ? 

Let  the  truth  be  frankly  acknowledged,  Few  men 
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admitted  to  the  councils  of  Princes  take  a lively  in- 
tereft  in  the  felicity  of  Mankind;  When  fight  of  this 
great  object  is  loft,  national  profperity  and  the  glory 
of  the  Sovereign  quickly  difappear.  Our  Politicians, 
by  keeping  the  Colonies  in  a perpetual  ft  ate  of  de- 
pendence, of  agitation  and  penury,  have  ditcovercd 
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ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Man,  who  attaches  him- 
felf  to  the  place  which  he  inhabits  only  by  the  ties  of 
the  felicity  which  he  enjoys.  By  introducing  into 
them  the  flavery  of  the  Negroes,  they  have  formed 
a connection  between  them  and  Africa,  and  have 
broken  afunder  that  which  ought  to  have  united  them 
to  their  poor  fellow-citizens.  They  have  farther  dis- 
covered ignorance  of  the  European  character,  which 
is  continually  apprehenfive,  under  a warm  climate,  of 
feeing  it’s  blood  degraded  like  that  of  it’s  (laves  ; and 
which  fighs  inceftantly  after  new  alliances  with  it’s 
compatriots,  for  keeping  up  in  the  veins  of  thole  little 
ones  the  circulation  of  the  clear,  and  lively  colour  of 
the  European  blood,  and  the  fentiment  of  country 
(till  more  interefting.  By  giving  them  perpetually 
new  civil  and  military  rulers,  magiftrates  entire 
ftrangers  to  them,  who  keep  them  under  a fevere 
yoke;  men  in  a word  eager  to  accumulate  fortune, 
they  have  betrayed  ignorance  of  the  French  cha- 
racter, which  had  no  need  of  fuch  barriers  to  reftrain  ' 
it  to  the  love  of  country,  feeing  it  is  univerfally  re-* 
gretting  it  s productions,  it’s  honours,  nay  it’s  very 
diforders.  They  have  accordingly  luccccded  neither 
in  forming  colonifts  for  America,  nor  patriots  lor 
France ; and  they  have  miftaken  at  once  the  in- 
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terefts  of  their  Nation,  and  of  their  Sovereigns, 
whom  they  meant  to  ferve. 

I have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  fubjedt  of  thefe 
abufes,  that  they  are  not  yet  beyond  the  power  of 
remedy  in  various  refpedts,  and  that  there  are  Hill 
lands  in  the  New  World  on  which  a change  may  be 
attempted  in  the  nature  of  our  ellablifhments.  But 
this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  unfolding  the 
means  of  thefe.  After  having  propofed  fome  reme- 
dies for  the  phyfioal  diforders  of  the  Nation,  let  us 
Dow  proceed  to  the  moral  irregularity  which  is  the 
fource  of  them.  The  principal  caufe  is  the  fpirit  of 
divifion  which  prevails  between  the  different  orders 
of  the  State.  There  are  only  two  methods  of  cure  ; 
the  firft,  to  extinguifh  the  motives  to  divifion,  the 
fecond,  to  multiply  and  increafe  the  motives  to 
union. 

The  greateft  part  of  our  Writers  make  a boaft  of 
our  national  fpirit  of  fociety ; and  foreigners  in  reality 
look  upon  it  as  the  mod  fociable  in  Europe.  Fo- 
reigners are  in  the  right,  for  the  truth  is  we  receive 
and  carefs  them  with  ardor  ; but  our  Writers  are 
under  a miftake.  Shall  I venture  to  expofe  it  ? We 
are  thus  fond  of  Grangers  becaufe  we  do  not  love  our 
compatriots.  For  my  own  part  I have  never  met 
with  this  fpirit  of  union  either  in  families,  or  in 
affociations,  or  in  natives  of  the  fame  province;  I ex- 
cept only  the  inhabitants  of  a Angle  province  which  I 
muft  not  name;  who  as  foon  as  they  are  got  a little 
from  home,  exprets  the  greateft  ardor  of  affcdlion  ior 

each  other.  But  as  all  the  truth  muft  out,  it  is 
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rather  from  antipathy  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  than  from  love  to  their  compatriots,  for, 
from  time  immemorial,  that  province  has  been  cele- 
brated for  inteftine  divifions.  In  general,  the  real 
fpirit  of  patriotifm,  which  is  the  firft  lentiment  of 
humanity,  is  very  rare  in  Europe,  and  particularly 
among  ourfclves. 

Without  carrying  this  reafoning  any  farther,  let  us 
look  for  proofs  of  the  fa6t  which  are  level  to  every  capa- 
city. When  we  read  certain  relations  of  the  cuftoms 
and  manners  of  the  Nations  of  Atia,  we  are  touched 
with  the  fentiment  of  humanity,  which  among  them 
attracts  men  to  each  other,  notwith (landing  the  phleg- 
matic taciturnity  which  reigns  in  their  affemblies.  If, 
for  example,  an  Afiatic  on  a journey  flops  to  enjoy 
his  repatt,  his  fervants  and  cam  el -driver  coll  e 61  around 
him,  and  place  themfelves  at  his  table.  If  a ftranger 
happens  to  pafs  by,  he  too  fits  down  with  him,  and 
after  having  made  an  inclination  of  the  head  to  the 
matter  of  the  family,  and  given  God  thanks,  he  rifes 
and  goes  on  his  way,  without  being  interrogated  by 
gny  one  who  he  is,  whence  he  comes,  or  whither 
he  goes.  This  hofpitable  practice  is  common  to  the 
Armenians,  to  the  Georgians,  to  the  Turks,  to  the 
Tertians,  to  the  Siamefe,  to  the  Blacks  of  Madagaf- 
car,  and  to  different  Nations  of  Africa  and  of  Ame- 
rica. In  thofe  countries  Man  is  ftill  dear  to  Man. 

At  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  go  into  the 
dining-room  of  a Tavern,  where  there  arc  a dozen 
tables  fpread,  fhould  twelve  perfons  arrive  one  after 
another,  you  fee  each  of  them  take  his  place  apart  at 
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a leparate  table,  without  uttering  a Syllable.  If  ndw 
guefts  did  not  fucccffively  come  in,  each  of  the  firft 
twelve  would  eat  his  morfcl  alone,  like  a Carthufian 
itionk.  Fdr  fome  time  a profound  filence  prevails, 
till  fome  thoughtlefs  fellow  put  into  good  humour  by 
his  dinner,  and  prcflcd  by  an  inclination  to  talk, 
takes  upon  him  to  fet  the  converfation  a-going. 
Upon  this  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company  are  drawn 
toward  the  orator,  and  he  is  mcafured  in  a twinkling 
from  head  to  foot.  If  he  has  the  air  of  a perfon  of 
confequence,  that  is  rich,  they  give  him  the  hearing. 
Nay  he  finds  perfons  difpofed  to  flatter  him,  by  con- 
firming his  intelligence,  and  applauding  his  literary 
opinion,  or  his  loofe  maxim.  But  if  his  appearance 
difplays  no  mark  of  extraordinary  diftinCtion,  had 
he  delivered  fentiments  worthy  of  a Socrates , fcarce 
has  he  proceeded  to  the  opening  of  his  thefis  when 
fome  one  interrupts  him  with  a flat  contradiction. 
His  opponents  are  contradicted  in  their  turn  by  other 
wits  who  think  proper  to  enter  the  lifts ; then  the 
converfation  becomes  general  and  noify.  Sarcafms, 
harfh  names,  perfidious  infinuations,  grofs  abufe, 
ufualiy  conclude  the  fitting  ; and  each  of  the  guefts 
retires  perfectly  well-pleafed  with  himfelf,  and  with  a 
hearty  contempt  for  the  reft. 

You  find  the  fame  feenes  aCtcd  in  our  coffce- 
houfes,  and  on  our  public  walks.  Men  go  thither 
exprefsly  to  hunt  for  admiration,  and  to  play  the 
critic.  It  is  not  the  fpirit  of  Society  which  allures 
us  toward  each  other,  but  the  fpirit  of  divifion.  In 
what,  is  called  good  company  matters  are  ftill  worte 
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managed.  If  you  mean  to  be  well  received  you  mufl 
pay  for  your  dinner  at  theexpenfc  of  the  family  with 
whom  you  fupped  the  night  before.  Nay  you  may 
think  yourfelf  very  well  off  if  it  eofts  you  only  a few 
fcandalous  anecdotes;  and  if,  in  order  to  be  well  with 
the  hiffband,  you  are  not  obliged  to  bubble  him,  by 
making  love  to  his  wife  ! 

The  original  fource  of  thefc  divifions  is  to  be  traced 
up  to  our  mode  of  education.  W e are  taught  from 
earlieft  infancy  to  prefer  ourfelvcs  to  others,  by  con- 
tinued fuggeftions  to  be  the  firff  among  our  fchool- 
companions.  As  this  unprofitable  emulation  pre- 
fents  not  to  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  citizens,  any 
career  to  be  performed  on  the  theatre  of  the  World, 
each  of  them  aflumes  a preference  from  his  province, 
his  birth,  hjs  rank,  his  figure,  his  drefs,  nay  the 
tutelary  faint  of  his  parifh.  Hence  proceed  our  focial 
animofities,  and  all  the  ini  lilting  nicknames  given  by 
the  Norman  to  the  Gafcogn,  by  the  Parifian  to  the 
Champenois,  by  the  man  of  family  to  the  man  of  no 


family,  by  the  Lawyer  to  the,  Eccleffaftic,  by  the 
Janfenift  to  the  Molinift,  and  fo  on.  The  man  afferts 
his  pre-eminence,  efpecially,  by  oppofing  his  own 
good  qualities  to  the  faults  of  his  neighbour.  This  is 
the  rcalbn  that  flander  is  fo  eafy,  fo  agreeable,  and 
that  it  is  in  general  the  matter- fp  ring  of  our  con- 
verfatiops. 

A perfon  of  high  quality  one  day  fa  id  to  me,  that 
there  did  not  cxiff  a man,  however  wretched,  whom 


he  did  not  find  fuperior  to  himfelf  in  refpedt  of  fome 
advantage  whereby  he  furpaffes  perfons  of  our  con- 
dition, whether  it  be  as  to  youth,  health,  talents, 
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figure,  or  in  fhort  fome  one  good  quality  or  another, 
whatever  our  fupcriority  in  other  refpe&s  may  be. 
This  is  literally  true;  but  this  manner  of  viewing  the 
members  of  a Society  belongs  to  the  province  of  vir- 
tue, and  that  is  not  ours.  The  contrary  maxim  being 
equally  true,  our  pride  lays  hold  of  that,  and  finds  a 
determination  to  it  from  the  manners  of  the  World, 
and  from  our  very  education,  which  from  infancy 
fuggefts  the  neceffity  of  this  perfonal  preference. 

Our  public  fpeCtacles  farther  concur  toward  thein- 
creafc  of  the  fpirit  of  divifion  among  us.  Our  moft 
celebrated  comedies  ufually  reprefcnt  tutors  cozened 
by  their  pupils,  fathers  by  their  children,  hufbands 
by  their  wives,  matters  by  their  fervants.  The  dhows 
of  the  populace  exhibit  nearly  the  fame  pictures;  and 
as  if  they  were  not  already  fufficiently  difpofed  to 
irregularity,  they  are  prefented  with  fcencs  of  intoxi- 
cation, of  lewdnefs,  of  robbery,  of  conftables  drub- 
bed : thefe  inftruCt  them  to  under-value  at  once 
morals  and  magifirates.  Spectacles  draw  together 
the  bodies  of  the  citizens,  and  alienate  their  minds. 

Comedy,  we  are  told,  cures  vice  by  the  power  of 
ridicule ; cqftigat  ridendo  mores.  This  adage  is 
equally  falfe  with  many  others  which  are  made  the 
bafis  of  our  morality.  Comedy  teaches  us  to  laugh 
at  another,  and  nothing  more.  No  one  fays,  when 
the  reprefentation  is  over,  the  portrait  of  this  mifer 
has  a ltrong  refemblance  of  myfelf ; but  every  one  in- 
ftantly  difeerns  in  it  the  image  and  likenefs  of  his 
neighbour.  It  is  long  fince  Horace  made  this  re- 
mark. But  on  the  fuppofition  that  a man  fhould 
perceive  himfelf  in  the  dramatic  reprefentation,  I do 

not 
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not  perceive  how  the  reformation  of  vice  would  enfue. 
How  could  it  be  imagined  that  the  way  for  a phyfi- 
cian  to  cure  his  patient,  would  be  to  clap  a mirror 
before  his  face,  and  then  laugh  at  him  ? If  my  vice 
is  held  up  as  an  objedt  of  ridicule,  the  laugh,  lb  far 
from  giving  me  a difguft  at  it,  plunges  me  in  the 
deeper.  I employ  every  effort  to  conceal  it;  I be- 
come a hypocrite  : without  taking  into  the  account, 
that  the  laugh  is  much  more  frequently  levelled 
again  ft  virtue  than  againft  vice.  It  is  not  the  faithlefs 
wife,  of  profligate  fon,  who  is  held  up  to  fcorn,  but 
the  good-natured  hufband,  or  the  indulgent  father. 
In  juftification  of  our  own  tafle  we  refer  to  that  of 
the  Greeks;  but  we  forget  that  their  idle  fpedtacles 
directed  the  public  attention  to  the  mofl  frivolous 
objects;  that  their  ftage  frequently  turned  into  ridi- 
cule the  virtue  of  the  mofl  illuflrious  citizens  ; and 
that  their  fcenic  exhibitions  multiplied  among  them 
the  averfions  and  the  jealoufies  which  accelerated 
their  ruin. 

Not  that  I would  reprefent  laughing  as  a crime, 
or  that  I believe,  with  Hobbes , it  mufl  proceed  from 
pride.  Children  laugh,  but  mofl  affuredly  not  from 
pride.  They  laugh  at  fight  of  a flower,  at  the  found 
of  a rattle.  There  is  a laugh  of  joy,  of  fatisfadlion, 
of  compofure.  But  ridicule  differs  widely  from  the 
Tmile  of  Nature.  It  is  not,  like  this  lafl,  the  effedt 
of  feme  agreeable  harmony  in  our  fenfations,  or  in  our 
fentiments  : but  it  is  the  refult  of  a harfh  contrafl 
between  two  objedls,  of  which  the  one  is  great  the 
other  little ; of  which  the  one  is  powerful  and  the 
other  feeble.  It  is  remarkably  Angular  that  ridicule 
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is  produced  by  the  very  fame  oppofitions  which  pro- 
duce terror  ; with  this  difference,  that  in  ridicule  the 
mind  makes  a tranfition  from  an  object  that  is  formi- 
dable to  one  that  is  frivolous,  and  in  terror,  from  an 
object  that  is  frivolous  to  one  that  is  formidable.  The 
afpic  of  Cleopatra  in  a bafket  of  fruit ; the  fingers  of 
the  hand  which  wrote,  amidff  the  madnefs  of  a fefti- 
vity,  the  doom  of  Beljhazzar  ; the  found  of  the  bell 
which  announces  the  death  of  ClariJJa  ; the  foot  of  a 
favage  imprinted  in  a defert  ifiand  upon  the  fand, 
fcare  the  imagination  infinitely  more  than  all  the 
horrid  apparatus  of  battles,  executions,  maffacres  and 
death.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  imprefs  an  awful 
terror,  a frivolous  and  unimportant  objedt  ought  to 
be  firft  exhibited ; and  in  order  to  excite  exceffive 
mirth,  you  ought  to  begin  with  a folemn  idea.  To 
this  may  be  farther  added  fome  other  contraft,  fuch 
as  that  of  furprize,  and  fome  one  of  thofe  fentiments 
which  plunge  us  into  infinity,  fuch  as  that  ofmyftery  5 
in  this  cafe,  the  foul,  having  loft  it’s  equilibrium, 
precipitates  itfelf  into  terror,  or  into  mirth,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  which  has  been  made  for  it. 

We  frequently  fee  thefe  contrary  eftetfts  produced 
by  the  fame  means.  For  example,  if  the  nurfe  wants 
her  child  to  laugh,  fhe  fhrowds  her  head  in  her 
apron;  upon  this  the  infant  becomes  ferious;  then 
all  at  once  fhe  fhews  her  face,  and  he  burfts  into  a 
fit  of  laughter.  If  fhe  means  to  terrify  him,  which 
is  but  too  frequently  the  cafe,  fhe  firft  fmiles  upon 
the  child,  and  he  returns  it:  then  all  at  once  fhe 

f ; * . 

affumes  a ferious  air,  or  conceals  her  face,  and  the 
child  falls  a-crying. 
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I fhall  not  fay  a word  more  refpedting  thefc  vio- 
lent oppofitions  but  fhall  only  deduce  this  confe- 
quence  from  them,  That  it  is  the  moft  wretched  part 
of  Mankind  which  has  the  greateft  propenfity  to  ridi- 
cule. Terrified  by  political  and  moral  phantoms, 
they  endeavour  firft  of  all  to  drown  refpedt  for  them ; 
and  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  fucceed  in  this : for 
Nature,  always  at  hand  to  fuccour  oppreffed  huma- 
nity, has  blended  in  moft  things  of  human  inftitu- 
tion,  the  effufions  of  ridicule  with  thofe  of  terror. 
The  only  thing  requifite  is  to  invert  the  objedts  of 
their  comparifon.  It  was  thus  that  Ariftophanes , by 
his  comedy  of  The  Clouds , fubverted  the  religion  of 
his  country.  Attend  to  the  behaviour  of  lads  at  col- 
lege ; the  prefence  of  the  matter  at  firft  fets  them 
a-trembling  : What  contrivance  do  they  employ  to 
familiarize  themfelves  to  his  idea  ? They  try  to  turn 
him  into  ridicule,  an  effort  in  which  they  commonly 
fucceed  to  admiration.  The  love  of  ridicule  in  a 
people  is  by  no  means  therefore  a proof  of  their  hap- 
pinefs,  but  on  the  contrary  of  their  mifery.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  gravity  of  the  ancient  Romans  ; they 
were  ferious,  becaufe  they  were  happy:  but  their  de- 
fendants, who  are  at  this  day  very  miferable,  are 
likewife  famous  for  their  pafquinades,  and  lupply  all 
^Europe  with  harlequins  and  buffoons. 

I do  not  deny  that  fpedtacles,  fuch  as  tragedies, 
may  have  a tendency  to  unite  the  citizens.  The 
Greeks  frequently  employed  them  to  this  effedl.  But 
by  adopting  their  dramas  we  deviate  from  their  in- 
tention. Their  theatrical  reprefentations  did  not  ex- 
hibit the  calamities  of  other  Nations,  but  thofe  vyhich 
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they  thcmfehes  had  endured,  and  events  borrowed 
from  the  Hiftory  of  their  own  country.  Our  trage- 
dies excite  a companion  whofe  objedt  is  foreign  to  us. 
We  lament  the  diftreffesof  the  family  of  Agamemnon, 
and  we  behold  without  fliedding  one  tear  thofe  who 
are  in  the  depth  of  mifery  at  our  very  door.  We  do 
not  fo  much  as  perceive  their  diftrefles,  becaufe  they 
are  not  exhibited  on  a flage.  Our  own  heroes  never- 
thelefs  well  reprefented  in  the  theatre,  would  be 
fufficient  to  carry  the  patriotifm  of  the  people  to  the 
very  height  of  enthufiafm.  What  crowds  of  lpec- 
tators  have  been  attracted,  and  what  burfts  of  ap- 
plaufe  excited,  by  the  heroifm  of  Eujlace  Saint- 
Pierre,  in  the  Siege  of  Calais  ! The  death  of  Joan  of 
Arc  would  produce  effedts  ftill  more  powerful,  if  a 
man  of  genius  had  the  courage  to  efface  the  ridicule 
which  has  been  lavished  on  that  refpedtable  and 
unfortunate  young  woman,  to  whofe  name  Greece 
would  have  confecrated  altar  upon  altar. 

I will  deliver  my  thoughts  on  the  fubjedt,  in  a few 
words,  if  perhaps  it  may  incite  fome  virtuous  man  to 
undertake  it.  I could  with  then  without  departing 
from  the  truth  of  Hiftory,  to  have  her  reprefented  at 
the  moment  when  fhe  is  honoured  with  the  favour  of 
her  Sovereign,  the  acclamations  of  the  army,  and  at 
the  very  pinnacle  of  glory,  deliberating  on  her  re- 
turn to  an  obfeure  hamlet,  there  to  refume  the  em- 
ployments of  a fimple  fhepherdefs,  unnoticed  and 
unknown.  Solicited  afterwards  by  Dunois,  fhe  de- 
termines to  brave  new  dangers  in  the  fcrvice  of  her 
country.  At  lad,  made  prifoner  in  an  engagement, 

fhe  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  Interrogated 
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by  inhuman  judges,  among  whom  are  the  Bifhops  of 
her  own  Nation,  the  fimplicity  and  innocence  of 
her  replies  render  her  triumphant  over  the  infidious 
queftions  of  her  enemies.  She  is  adjudged  by  them 
to  perpetual  imprifonment.  I would  have  a repre- 
fentation  of  the  dungeon  in  which  fhe  is  doomed  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  her  miferable  days,  with  it  s 
long  {piracies,  it’s  iron  grates,  it’s  mafly  arches,  the 
wretched  truckle-bed  provided  for  her  repofe,  the 
cruife  of  water  and  the  black  bread  which  are  to  ferve 
her  for  food.  I would  draw  from  her  own  lips  the 
touchingly  plaintive  reflections  fuggefted  by  her  con- 
dition, on  the  nothingnefs  of  human  grandeur,  her 
innocent  expreflions  of  regret  for  the  lofs  of  rural 
felicity;  and  then  the  gleams  of  hope  of  being  re- 
lieved by  her  Prince,  extinguifhed  by  defpair  at  fight 
of  the  fearful  abyfs  which  has  clofed  over  her  head. 

I would  then  difplay  the  fnare  laid  for  her  by  her 
perfidious  enemies  while  fhe  was  afleep,  in  placing 
by  her  fide  the  arms  with  which  fhe  had  combatted 
them.  She  perceives  on  awakening  thofe  monu- 
ments of  her  glory.  Hurried  away  by  the  paflion  at 
once  of  a woman  and  of  a hero,  fhe  covers  her  head 
with  the  helmet,  the  plume  of  which  had  fhewn  the 
difpirited  French  army  the  road  to  victory  ; fhe  grafps 
with  her  feeble  hands  that  fword  fo  formidable  to  the 
Englifh  ; and  at  the  infiant  when  the  fentiment  of 
her  own  glory  is  making  her  eyes  to  overflow  with 
tears  of  exultation,  her  daflardly  foes  fuddenly  pre- 
fent  themfelves,  and  unanimoufly  condemn  her  to 
the  moft  horrible  of  deaths.  Then  it  is  we  fhould 
behold  a fpeCtaclc  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Heaven 

itfelf. 
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itfelf,  virtue  conflicting  with  extreme  mifery ; we 
fhould  hear  her  bitter  complaints  of  the  indifference 
of  her  Sovereign  whom  the  had  fo  nobly  ferved  ; we 

fhould  fee  her  perturbation  at  the  idea  of  the  horrid 

. ' • 

punifhment  prepared  for  her,  and  dill  more  at  the  ap- 
prehention  of  the  calumny  which  is  for  ever  to  fully 
her  reputation  ; we  fhould  hear  her,  amidft  confirms 
fo  tremendous,  calling  in  queftion  the  exigence  of  a 
Providence,  the  protestor  of  the  innocent. 

To  death  at  lad  however  walk  out  die  mud.  At  that 
moment  it  is  I could  with  to  fee  all  her  courage  re- 
kindle. I would  have  her  reprefented  on  the  funeral- 
pile,  where  fhe  is  going  to  terminate  her  days,  look-, 
mg  down  on  the  empty  hopes  with  which  the  World 
amufes  thofe  who  ferve  it ; exulting  at  the  thought 
of  the  everlading  infamy  with  which  her  death  will 
clothe  her  enemies,  and  of  the  immortal  glory  which 
will  for  ever  crown  the  place  of  her  birth,  and  even 
that  of  her  execution.  I could  with  that  her  lad 
words,  animated  by  Religion,  might  be  more  fub- 
lime  thap  thofe  of  Dido,  when  fhe  exclaims  on  the 
fatal  pile : — Rxoriare  aliquis  nojiris  ex  ojfibus  ultor. 
“ Start  up  fome  dire  avenger  from  thefe  bones.” 

I could  wifh  in  a word  that  this  fubjedt,  treated  by 
a man  of  genius,  after  the  manner  of  Shakefpear 

which 

* The  compliment  here  paid  to  Sbakefpear  is  juftly  merited  ; 
and  how  well  he  could  have  managed  the  ftory  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  had  he  taken  the  incidents  as  St.  Pierre  has  ftated  them, 
and  written  with  the  partiality  of  a Frenchman,  may  be  afeer- 
tained  by  the  mafferly  touches  which  he  adually  has  bellowed  on 
this  diftinguilhed  charader,  in  his  Firft  Part  of  Henry  VI.  It 
may  afford  fome  amufement  to  compare  the  above  profe  Iketd1, 
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which  undoubtedly  he  would  not  have  failed  to  do 
had  Joan  of  Arc  been  an  Englifh-woman,  might  be 
wrought  up  into  a patriotic  Drama ; in  order  that  this 

illuftrious 

by  our  Author,  with  the  poetical  painting  of  our  own  immortal 
Bard,  in  the  Drama  now  mentioned.  I take  the  liberty  to  tranf- 
cribe  only  the  fcene  in  which  the  audience  is  prepared  for  hef  En- 
trance, and  that  in  which  the  adtually  makes  her  appearance. 
For  the  reft,  the  Reader  is  referred  to  the  Play  itfelf. — H.  H. 

Enter  the  Bastard  of  Orleans  to  the  Dauphin,  Alenqgn* 

and  Reignier. 

Baji.  Where’s  the  Prince  Dauphin?  I have  news  for  him. 

Dau.  Baftard  of  Orleans,  thrice  welcome  to  us. 

Baft.  Methinks  your  looks  are  fad,  your  cheer  appall’d  , 

Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence  ? 

Be  not  difmay’d,  for  fuccour  is  at  hand  : 

A holy  maid  hither  with  me  I bring, 

’Which,  by  a vifion  fent  to  her  from  Heaven, 

Ordained  is  to  raife  this  tedious  ficge. 

And  drive  the  Englifh  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 

The  fpirit  of  deep  prophecy  the  hath, 

Exceeding  the  nine  Sybils  of  old  Rome ; 

What’s  paft,  and  what’s  to  come,  fhe  can  defcry. 

Speak,  fhall  I call  her  in  ? Believe  my  words. 

For  they  are  certain  and  infallible. 

Dau.  Go,  call  her  in  : But  firft,  to  try  her  {kill, 

Reignier,  ftand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place  : 

Queftion  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  ftern  ; 

By  this  means  fhall  we  found  what  {kill  {he  hath. 

Enter  Joan  la  Pucelle. 

R-e'g‘  Fair  maid,  is’t  thou  will  do  thefe  wond’rous  feats  ? 
Pucel.  Reignier,  is’t  thou  that  thinkeft  to  beguile  me  ? 

W here  is  the  Dauphin  ? — Come,  come  from  behind; 

I know  the  well,  though  never  feen  before. 

Be  not  amazed,  there’s  nothing  hid  from  me  : 

In  private  will  I talk  with  thee  apart ; — 

Stand  back,  you  Lords,  and  give  us  leave  awhile. 
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illuftrious  fhephcrdcfs  may  become  with  us  the  pa- 
tronefs  of  War,  as  Saint  Genevieve  is  that  of  Peace; 
I would  have  the  reprefentation  of  her  tragedy  re- 
ferved  for  the  perilous  tituations  in  which  the  State 

Reig.  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  firil  dath. 

Pucel.  Dauphin,  I am  by  birth  a thepherd’s  daughter, 

My  wit  untrain’d  in  any  kind  of  art. 

Heaven,  and  our  Lady  gracious,  hath  it  pleas’d 
To  thine  on  my  contemptible  eftate  : 

Lo,  whiltt  I waited  on  my  tender  lambs. 

And  to  Sun’s  parching  heat  difplay’d  my  cheeks, 

God’s  Mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me  ; 

And,  in  a vifion  full  of  majefty. 

Will’d  me  to  leave  my  bafe  vocation. 

And  free  my  country  from  calamity  : 

Her  aid  the  promis’d  and  affur’d  firccefs  : 

In  complete  glory  the  reveal’d  herfelf ; 

And,  whereas  I was  black  and  fwart  before. 

With  thofe  clear  rays  which  the  infus’d  on  me. 

That  beauty  am  I blefl:  with,  which  you  fee. 

Atk  me  what  queftion  thou  canti:  poffible. 

And  I will  anfwer  unpremeditated  : 

My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar’ft. 

And  thou  thalt  find  that  I exceed  my  fex. 

Refolve  on  this  : Thou  thalt  be  fortunate 
If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 


— Aflign’d  I am  to  be  the  Englith  fcourge. 

This  night  the  fiege  afiuredly  I’ll  raife  : 

Expc6l  Saint  Martin’s  Summer,  halcyon  days. 

Since  I have  enter’d  thus  into  thefe  wars. 

Glory  is  like  a circle  in  the  water. 

Which  never  ceafes  to  enlarge  itfelf, 

’Till  by  broad  threading  it  difperlc  to  nought. 

With  Henry's  death,  the  Englith  circle  ends  ; 

Difperfed  are  the  glories  it  included. 

Now  am  I like  that  proud  infulting  tliip, 

Which  Ca/ar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once. 

might 
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might  happen  to  be  involved,  and  then  exhibited  to 
the  people,  as  they  difplay,  in  fimilar  cafes,  to  the 
people  of  Conflantinople,  the  flandard  of  Mahomet; 
and  I have  no  doubt  that,  at  fight  of  her  innocence, 
of  her  fervices,  of  her  misfortunes,  of  the  cruelty  of 
her  enemies,  and  of  the  horrors  of  her  execution,  our 
people,  in  a tranfport  of  fury  would  exclaim:  “ War, 
**  war  with  the  Enghth  !”* 

Such  means  as  thefe,  though  more  powerful  than 
draughts  for  the  militia,  and  than  either  preffing  or 
tricking  men  into  the  fervice,  are  jftill  infufficient  to 
form  real  citizens.  W e are  accuttomed  by  them  to 
love  virtue  and  our  country,  only  when  our  heroes 
are  applauded  on  the  theatre.  Hence  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  the  greatefl:  part  even  of  perfons  of  the  bet- 
ter fort  are  incapable  of  appraifing  an  adtion  till  they 
fee  it  detailed  in  fome  journal,  or.  moulded  into  a 
drama.  They  do  not  form  a judgment  of  it  after 
their  own  heart,  but  after  the  opinion  of  another  ; not 
as  it  is  in  reality,  and  in  it’s  own  place,  but  as  clothed 
With  imagery,  and  fitted  to  a frame.  They  delight 
in  heroes  when  they  are  applauded,  powdered  and 
perfumed  ; but  were  they  to  meet  with  one  pouring 
out  his  blood  in  fome  obfeure  corner,  and  perifhing 

* God  forbid  I ihould  mean  to  roufe  a fpirit  of  animofity  in 
our  people  againft  the  Englifh,  now  fo  worthy  of  all  our  efteem. 
But  as  their  Writers,  and  even  their  Government,  have  in  more 
inftances  than  one,  defeended  to  exhibit  odious  reprefentations  of 
us  on  their  ftage,  I was  willing  to  {hew  them  how  eafily  we  could 
make  rcprifals.  Rather,  may  the  genius  of  Fenelon  which  they 
prize  fo  highly  that  one  of  their  moft  amiable  fine  writers.  Lord 
Littleton,  exalts  it  above  that  of  Plate),  one  day  unite  our  hearts 
and  minds  ! 

in 
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in  unmerited  ignominy,  they  would  not  acknowledge 
him  to  be  a hero.  Every  one  would  with  to  be  the 
Alexander  of  the  opera,  but  no  one  the  Alexander  in 
the  city  of  the  Mallians.* 

Patriotism  ought  not  to  be  made  too  frequently  the 
fubjedt  of  fcenic  reprcfentatidn.  A heroifm  ought 
to  be  fuppofed  to  exilt  which  braves  death,  but  which 
is  never  talked  of.  In  order  therefore  to  replace  the 
people,  in  this  refpedt,  in  the  road  of  Nature  and  of 
Virtue,  they  fhould  be  made  to  ferve  as  a fpcctacle 
to  themfelves.  They  ought  to  be  prefented  with 
realities  and  not  fidtions  ; with  foldiers  and  not  come- 
dians ; and  if  it  be  impoffible  to  exhibit  to  them  the 
terrible  fpedlacle  of  a real  engagement,  let  them  fee 
at  1'eafl  a reprefentation  of  the  evolutions  and  the  vi- 
ciffitudes  of  one;  in  military  feffivals. 

The  foldiery  ought  to  be  united  more  intimately 
with  the  Nation,  and  their  condition  rendered  more 
happy.  They  are  but  too  frequently  the  fubjedts  of 
contention  in  the  provinces  through  which  they  pals. 
The  fpirit  of  corps  animates  them  to  fuch  a degree* 
that  when  two  regiments  happen  to  meet  in  the  lame 
city,  an  infinite  number  of  duels  is  generally  the  con- 
sequence. Such  ferocious  animolities  are  entncly 
unknown  in  Pruffian  and  Ruffian  regiments,  which 
I conlider  as  in  many  refpedts  the  belt  troops  in  Eu- 
rope. The  King  of  Pruffia  has  contrived  to  infpire 
his  foldiers-,  not  with  the  fpirit  of  corps  which  divides 
them,  but  with  the  fpirit  ot  country  which  unites 
them.  This  he  has  been  enabled  to  accompliffi  by 
conferring  on  them  moft  of  the  civil  employments 

* See  ri march's,  Life  of  Alexander. 
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in  his  kingdom,  as  the  recompenfe  of  military  fer- 
vices.  Such  are  the  political  ties  by  which  he  at- 
taches them  to  their  country.  The  Ruffians  employ 
only  one,  but  it  is  (till  more  powerful,  I mean  Reli- 
gion. A Ruffian  foldicr  believes  that  to  ferve  his 
Sovereign  is  to  ferve  God.  He  marches  into  the 
field  of  battle  like  a neophyte  to  martyrdom,  in  the 
full  perfuafion  that  if  he  falls  in  it  he  goes  diredtly  to 
Paradife. 

I have  heard  M.  de  Vilhbois,  Grand  Matter  of  the 
Ruffian  artillery,  relate,  that  the  foldiers  of  his  corps, 
who  ferved  in  a battery  in  the  affair  of  Zornedorff, 
having  been  moftJy  cut  off,  the 'few  who  remained 
feeing  the  Pruffians  advance  with  bayonets  fixed,  un- 
able to  make  any  farther  refitlance,  but  determined 
not  to  fly,  embraced  their  guns,  and  fuffered  them- 
felves  to  be  all  maflacred,  in  order  to  preferve  invio- 
late the  oath  which  they  are  called  upon  to  take  when 
received  into  the  artillery,  namely  never  to  abandon 
their  cannon.  A refiftance  fo  pertinacious  ftripped 
the  Pruffians  of  the  vidtory  which  they  had  gained, 
and  made  the  King  of  Pruffia  acknowledge  that  it 
was  eafier  to  kill  the  Ruffians  than  to  conquer  them. 
This  heroic  intrepidity  is  the  fruit  of  Religion. 

It  would  be  a very  difficult  matter  to  reftore  this 
power  to  it’s  proper  elafticity  among  the  French  fol- 
diery,  who  are  formed  in  part  of  the  diffolute  youth 
of  our  great  towns.  The  Ruffian  and  Pruffian  fol- 
diers  are  draughted  from  the  clafs  of  the  peafantry, 
and  value  themfelvcs  upon  their  condition.  With  us 
on  the  contrary  a peafant  is  terrified  left  his  fon  fhould 
be  obliged  to  go  for  a foldier.  Admin iftration  on  it’s 

Vol.  II,  I i part 
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part  contributes  toward  the  increafe  of  this  appre- 
henfion.  If  there  be  a fingle  blackguard  in  a village, 
the  deputy  takes  care  that  the  black  ball  (hall  fall 
upon  him,  as  if  a regiment  were  a galley  for  crimi- 
nals. 

I once  compofed  on  this  fubjedt  a memorial  which 
luggefted  propofals  of  a remedy  for  thefe  diforders, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  defertion  among  our  foldiers; 
but  like  many  other  things  of  the  fame  fort  it  came 
to  nothing.  The  principal  means  of  reform  which  I 
propofed,  were  a.  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
foldiery,  as  in  Pruffia,  by  holding  up  the  profpedt  of 
civil  employments.  Thefe  with  us  are  infinite  in 
number ; and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  irregularities 
into  which  they  are  thrown  by  a life  of  celibacy,  I 
propofed  to  grant  them  permiffion  to  marry,  as  molt  | 
of  the  Ruffian  and  Pruffian  foldiers  do.*  This  me- 

* I could  likewife  with  that  the  wives  of  failors  might  be  per-  i 
xnitted  to  go  to  fea  with  their  hufbands  ; they  would  prevent  on 
ihip-board  more  than  one  fpecies  of  irregularity.  Beiides  they  j 
might  be  ufefully  engaged  in  a variety  of  employments  fuitable  to  j 
their  fex,  fuch  as  dreffing  the  victuals,  wafhing  the  linen,  mend-  : 

ing  the  fails,  and  the  like They  might  in  many  cafes  co-ope-  j 

rate  in  the  labours  of  the  fhip’s  crew.  They  are  much  lefs  liable  ^ 
to  be  aftedted  by  the  feurvy,  and  by  various  other  dil'orders,  than 
men  are. 

The  projeft  of  embarking  women  will  no  doubt  appear  extra- 
vagant to  perfons  who  do  not  know  that  there  are,  at  leaft,  ten  1 
thoufand  women  who  navigate  the  coafting  veffels  of  Holland  ; j 
who  aflill:  on  deck  in  working  the  (hip,  and  manage  the  helm  ■: 
as  dextroufly  as  any  man.  A handfomc  woman  would  undoubt-  - 
edly  prove  the  occalion  of  much  mlfchief  on  board  a t reach  fhip ; ■; 
but  women,  fuch  as  I have  been  deferibing,  hardy  and  laborious,  $ 
are  exceedingly  proper  on  the  contrary  to  prevent  or  remedy  many  . 
kinds  of  mifehief,  which  arc  already  but  too  prevalent  in  a ica  life. 

thod, 
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thod,  fo  much  adapted  to  the  reformation  of  manners, 
would  farther  contribute  toward  conciliating  our  pro- 
vinces to  each  other,  by  the  marriages  which  regi- 
ments would  contract  in  their  continual  progrefs 
from  place  to  place.  They  would  ftrengthen  the 
bands  of  national  affection  from  North  to  South  ; and 
our  peafantry  would  ceafe  to  be  afraid  of  them,  if 
they  faw  them  marching  through  the  country  as 
hu fbands  and  fathers.  If  the  foldicry  are  fometimes 
guilty  of  irregularities,  to  our  military  inflitutions  the 
blame  muft  be  imputed.  I have  feen  others  under 
better  difeipline,  but  I know  of  none  more  generous. 

I was  witnefs  to  a difplay  of  humanity  on  their 
part,  of  which  I doubt  whether  any  other  foldiery 
in  Europe  would  have  been  capable.  It  was  in  the 
year  1760,  in  a detachment  of  our  army  then  in 
Germany,  and  an  enemy’s  country,  encamped  hard 
by  an  inconfiderable  city  called  Stadberg.  I lodged 
in  a miferable  village  occupied  by  the  head -quarters. 
There  were  in  the  poor  cottage  where  I and  two  of 
■ my  comrades  had  our  lodgings,  five  or  fix  women, 
and  as  many  children,  who  had  taken  refuge  there, 
and  who  had  nothing  to  eat,  for'  our  army  had  fo- 
raged their  corn,  and  cut  down  their  fruit-trees.  We 
gave  them  fome  of  our  provifions  ; but  what  we 
could  fpare  was  a fmall  matter  indeed,  confidering 
both  their  numbers  and  their  neceffities.  One  of 
them  was  a young  woman  big  with  child,  who  had 
three  or  four  children  befidc.  I obferved  her  go  out 
every  morning,  and  return  fome  hours  after,  with  hci 
apron  full  of  flices  of  brown  bread.  She  flrungthcm 
on  packthreads,  and  dried  them  in  the  chimney  like 
. I i 2 mufhrooms. 
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mufhrooms.  I bad  her  queftioned  one  day  by  a fer- 
vant  of  ours,  wbo  fpokc  German  and  French,  where 
fhe  found  that  provifion,  and  why  die  put  it  through 
that  procefs.  She  replied  that  die  went  into  the 
camp  to  folicit  alms  among  the  foldiers  ; that  each  of 
them  gave  her  a piece  of  his  ammunition-bread,  and 
that  fhe  dried  the  dices  in  order  to  preferve  them  ; 
for  fhe  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  a fupply  af- 
ter we  were  gone,  the  country  being  utterly  defo- 
latecl. 

A foldier’s  profeffion  is  a perpetual  exercife  of  vir- 
tue, from  the  neceffity  to  which  it  condantly  1 objects 
the  man  to  fubmit  to  privations  innumerable,  and  fre- 
quently to  expofc  his  life.  It  has  Religion  therefore 
for  it’s  principal  fupport.  The  Ruffians  keep  up  the 
fpirit  of  it  in  their  national  troops,  by  admitting 
among  them  not  fo  much  as  one  foreign  foldier.  The 
King  of  Pruffia  on  the  contrary  has  accomplidied  the 
fame  purpofe  by  receiving  into  his  foldiers  of  every 
religion  ; but  lie  obliges  every  one  of  them  exactly 
to  obferve  that  which  he  has  adopted.  I have  feen, 
both  at  Berlin  and  at  Potfdam,  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  officers  muttering  their  men  on  the  parade 
about  eleven  o’clock,  and  then  filing  off  with  them 
in  feparate  detachments,  Calvinids,  Lutherans,  Ca- 
tholics, every  one  to  his  own  church,  to  worfhip  God 
in  his  own  way. 

I could  widi  to  have  aboliffied  among  us  the  other 
caufes  of  divifion,  which  lay  one  citizen  under  the 
temptation,  that  he  may  live  himfelf,  to  widi  the  hurt 
or  the  death  of  another.  Our  politicians  have  mul- 
tiplied without  end  thefe  fourccs  of  hatred,  nay  have 

rendered 
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rendered  the  State  an  accomplice  in  fuch  ungracious 
fentimcnts,  by  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  lotteries,  of  ton- 
tines, and  of  annuities.  “ So  many  perfons,”  fay 
they,  “ have  died  this  year  ; the  State  has  gained  fo 
much.”  Should  a peftilence  come,  and  fweep  off 
one  half  of  the  people,  the  State  would  be  wonder- 
fully enriched  ! Man  is  nothing  in  their  eyes  ; gold 
is  all  in  all.  Their  art  confifts  in  reforming  the  vices 
of  Society  by  violences  offered  to  Nature  : and  what 
is  parting  rtrange,  they  pretend  to  adt  after  her  ex- 
ample. “ It  is  her  intention,”  they  gravely  tell  you, 

that  every  fpecies  of  being  fhould  fubfirt:  only  by 
(C  the  ruin  of  other  fpecies.  Particular  evil  is  gene- 
“ ral  good.”  By  fuch  barbarous  and  erroneous 
maxims  are  Princes  milled.  Thefe  Laws  have  no 
exiftence  in  Nature,  except  between  fpecies  which  are 
oppofite  and  inimical.  They  exirt;  not  in  the  fame 
fpecies  of  animals,  which  live  together  in  a ftate  of 
Society.  The  death  of  a bee  moft  afluredly  never 
tended  to  promote  the  profperity  of  the  hive.  Much 
lefs  ftill  can  the  calamity  and  death  of  a man  be  of 
advantage  to  his  Nation,  and  to  Mankind,  the  per- 
fect happinefs  of  which  mud  conrtfl:  in  a complete 
harmony  between  it’s  members.  We  have  demon- 
ftrated  in  another  place,  that  it  is  importable  the 
flighted  evil  fhould  befal  a fimple  individual,  without 
communicating  the  imprertion  of  it  to  the  whole  body 
politic. 

Our  rich  people  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  good 
things  of  the  lower  orders  will  reach  them,  as  they 
enjoy  the  productions  of  the  arts  which  the  poor  cul- 
tivate ; but  they  participate  equally  in  the  ills  which 
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the  poor  differ,  let  them  take  what  precautions  they 
will  to  fecure  themfelves.  Not  only  do  they  become 
the  victims  of  their  epidemical  maladies,  and  of  their 
pillage,  but  of  their  moral  opinions,  which  are  ever 
in  a progrefs  of  depravation  in  the  breads  of  the 
wretched.  They  dart  up  like  the  plagues  which  iflued 
from  the  box  of  Pandora , and  in  dedance  of  armed 
guards,  force  their  way  through  fortrefies  and  caftle- 
walls,  and  dx  their  reddence  in  the  heart  of  tyrants. 
In  vain  do  they  dream  of  perfonal  exemption  from 
the  ills  of  the  vulgar ; their  neighbours  catch  the  in- 
fection, their  fervants,  their  children,  their  wives,  and 
impofe  the  neceflity  of  abdinence  from  every  thing, 
in  the  very  midd  of  their  enjoyments. 

But  when,  in  a Society,  particular  bodies  are  con- 
dantly  converting  to  their  own  profit  the  didrefles  of 
others,  they  perpetuate  thefe  very  didreffes,  and  mul- 
tiply them  to  infinity.  It  is  a faCt  eafily  afeertained, 
that  wherever  advocates  and  phydeians  peculiarly 
abound,  law-fuits  and  difeafes  there  likewife  are 
found  in  uncommon  abundance.  Though  there  be 
among  them  men  of  the  bed  dilpodtions,  and  of  the 
founded  intellect,  they  do  not  fet  their  faces  againft 
irregularities  which  are  benedcial  to  their  corps. 

Thefe  inconveniencies  are  by  no  means  defperate ; 
I am  able  to  quote  indances  to  this  eftcCt  which  no 
fophidry  can  invalidate.  On  my  entering  into  the 
fervice  of  Rufda,  the  drd  month’s  revenue  of  my 
place  was  dopped,  as  a complete  indemnification  for 
the  expenfe  attending  the  treatment  of  every  kind  of 
malady  with  which  I might  be  attacked ; and  this 
included,  together  with  myfclf,  my  fervants,  and  my 
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family,  if  I fhould  happen  to  marry  ; and  extended 
to  every  poffible  expenfe  of  Phyfician,  Surgeon  and 
Apothecary.  There  was  farther  flopped  for  the  fame 
object,  a ftnall  fum,  amounting  to  one,  or  one  and 
a half  per  cent,  of  my  appointments  : this  was  to 
have  been  paid  annually ; and  every  fiep  higher  I 
might  have  rifen  I was  to  have  given  an  additional 
month’s  pay  of  that  fuperior  rank.  This  is  the  com- 
plete amount  of  the  tax  upon  officers,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  which  they  and  their  families  are  entitled  to 
every  kind  of  medical  advice  and  affiftance,  under 
whatever  indifpofition. 

The  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  of  every  corps  have 
at  the  fame  time  a fufficiently  ample  revenue  arif- 
ing  from  thefe  payments.  I recollect  that  the  Phy- 
fician  of  the  corps  in  which  I ferved  had  an  annual 
income  of  a thoufand  roubles,  or  five  thoufand  livres 
(about  two  hundred  guineas),  and  little  or  nothing 
to  do  for  it ; for  as  our  maladies  brought  him  nothing 
they  were  of  very  ffiort  duration.  As  to  the  foldiers, 
if  my  recolle&ion  is  accurate,  they  are  medically 
treated  without  any  defalcation  of  their  pay.  The 
grand  Difpenfary  belongs  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  in 
the  city  of  Mofcow,  and  confifls  of  a magnificent 
pile  of  building.  The  medicines  are  depofited  in 
vafes  of  porcelain,  and  are  always  of  the  very  befl 
quality.  They  are  thence  diflributed  over  the  reft  of 
the  Empire  at  a moderate  price,  and  the  profit  goes 
to  the  Crown.  There  is  not  the  flighted:  ground  to 
apprehend  impofition  in  the  condudl  of  this  bufinefs. 
The  perfons  employed  in  the  preparation  and  diftri- 
bution  are  men  of  ability,  who  have  no  kind  of  inte- 
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reft  in  adulterating  them,  and  who,  as  they  rife  in  a 
regular  progreffion  of  rank  and  falary,  are  actuated 
with  no  emulation  but  that  of  difeharging  their  duty 
with  fidelity.* 

The  example  of  Peter  the  Great  challenges  imita- 
tion ; and  the  order  which  he  has  eftablifhed  among 
his  troops,  with  refpedt  to  Phyficians  and  Apothe- 
caries, might  be  extended  all  over  the  kingdom,  not 
only  in  the  line  of  the  medical  profeffion,  though 
even  this  would  bring  an  immenfe  incrcafe  of  revenue 
to  the  State,  but  might  alfo  be  ufefully  applied  to  the 
profeffion  of  the  Law.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wiffied  that 
Attorneys,  Advocates,  and  Judges  were  paid  by  the 

* The  infatiable  thirft  of  gold  and  luxury  might  be  allayed  in 
the  greateft  part  of  our  citizens,  by  prefenting  them  with  a great 
number  of  thefe  political  perfpedtives.  They  conftitute  the  charm 
of  petty  conditions,  by  difplaying  to  them  the  attra&ions  of  infi- 
nity, the  lentiment  of  which,  as  we  have  feen,  is  fo  natural  to  the 
heart  of  Man.  It  is  by  means  of  thefe,  that  mechanics  and  fmall 
fhopkeepers  are  much  more  powerfully  attached,  by  moderate 
profits,  to  their  contra&ed  fpheres,  enlivened  by  hope,  than  the 
rich  and  great  are  to  lofty  fituations,  the  term  of  which  is  before 
them.  The  procefs  which  paffes  in  the  head  of  the  little,  is  fome- 
thing  fimilar  to  the  milk-maid’s  train  of  thought  in  the  fable. 
With  the  price  of  this  milk  I will  b»uy  eggs  ; eggs  will  give  me 
chicks  ; thofe  chicks  will  grow  up  to  hens ; I will  fell  my  poultry, 
and  buy  a lamb,  and  fo  on.  The  pleafure  which  they  enjoy,  in 
purfuing  thofe  endlefs  progreffions,  is  the  fweet  illufion  that  car- 
ries them  through  their  labours  ; and  it  is  fo  real,  that  when  they 
happen  to  accumulate  a fortune,  and  are  able  to  live  in  eafe  and 
affluence,  their  health  gradually  declines,  and  moil  of  them  ter- 
minate their  days  in  languor  and  melancholy.  Modern  Politicians, 
revert  then  to  Nature  ! rlhe  lweetcft  mufic  is  not  emitted  liom 
flutes  made  of  gold  and  filver,  but  from  thofe  which  are  conllrubt- 
ed  of  Ample  reeds. 
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State,  and  fcattered  over  the  whole  kingdom  not  for 
the  purpofe  of  arguing  caufes,  but  of  fettling  them 
by  reference.  Thefe  arrangements  might  be  extend- 
ed to  all  defcriptions  of  profeffion  which  fubfift  on 
the  diftrefs  of  the  Public  : then  the  whole  body  of 
the  citizens,  finding  their  repofe  and  their  fortune  in 
the  happinefs  of  the  State,  would  exert  themfelves  to 
the  uttermoft  to  maintain  it. 

Thefe  caufes,  and  many  others,  divide  among  us 
all  the  different  claffeS  of  the  Nation.  There  is  not 
a fingle  province,  city,  village,  but  what  diftinguifhes 
the  province,  city,  village  next  to  it,  by  fome  injuri- 
ous and  infulting  epithet.  The  fame  remark  applies 
to  the  various  ranks  and  conditions  of  Society.  Di- 
vide & inipera , Divide  and  govern,  fay  our  modern 
Politicians.  This  maxim  has  ruined  Italy  the  coun- 
try from  whence  it  came.  The  oppofite  maxim  con- 
tains much  more  truth.  The  more  united  citizens 
are  the  more  powerful  and  happy  is  the  Nation  which 
they  compofe.  At  Rome,  at  Sparta,  at  Athens,  a 
citizen  was  at  once  advocate,  fenator,  pontiff,  edilc, 
hufbandman,  warrior,  and  even  feaman.  Obferve  to 
what  a height  of  power  thofe  republics  advanced. 
Their  citizens  were  however  far  inferior  to  us  in  re- 
fpedt  of  general  knowledge,  but  they  were  inftrudted 
in  two  great  Sciences  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
namely  the  love  of  the  Gods,  and  of  their  Country. 
With  thefe  fublime  fentiments  they  were  prepared 
for  every  thing.  Where  they  arc  wanting  Man  is 
good  for  nothing.  With  all  our  encyclopedic  litera- 
ture, a great  man  with  us,  even  in  point  of  talents, 
would  be  but  the  fourth  part  at  moft  of  a Greek  or 
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a Roman.  He  would  diftinguifh  himfclf  much  more 
in  flip  porting  the  honour  of  his  particular  profcffion, 
but  very  little  in  maintaining  the  honour  of  his 
country. 

It  is  our  wretched  political  conftitution  which  pro- 
duces in  the  State  fo  many  different  centres.  There 
was  a time  when  we  talked  of  our  being  republicans. 
Verily  if  we  had  not  a King  we  fhould  live  in  per- 
petual difeord.  Nay  how  many  Sovereigns  do  we 
make  of  one  tingle  and  lawful  Monarch  ! Every 
corps  has  it’s  own,  who  is  not  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Nation.  How  many  projedts  are  formed,  and  de- 
feated, in  the  King’s  name  ! The  King  of  the  waters, 
and  of  the  forefts,  is  at  variance  with  the  King  of  the 
bridges  and  highways.  The  King  of  the  colonies 
fandtions  a plan  of  improvement,  the  King  of  the  fi- 
nances refutes  to  advance  the  money.  Amidft  thefe 
various  conflidts  of  paramount  authority,  nothing  is 
executed.  The  real  King,  the  King  of  the  People,  is 
pot  ferved. 

The  fame  fpirit  of  divition  prevails  in  the  Religion 
of  Europe.  What  mifehief  has  not  been  pradtifed  in 
the  name  of  God  ! All  acknowledge  the  One  Su- 
preme Being,  who  created  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth,  and  Man  ; but  each  kingdom  has  it’s  own, 
who  mutt  be  worthipped  according  to  a certain  ritual. 
To  this  God  it  is  that  each  Nation  in  particular  of- 
fers thank fgiving,  on  occafion  of  every  battle.  In  his 
name  it  was  that,  the  poor  Americans  were  extermi- 
nated. The  God  of^  Europe  is  clothed  with  terror, 
and  devoutly  adored.  But  where  are  the  altars  of  the 

God  of  Peace,  of  the  Father  of  Mankind,  ot  Him 
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who  proclaims  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gofpel  ? Let 
our  modern  Politicians  trumpet  their  own  applaufe 
on  the  happy  fruits  of  thofc  divifions,  and  of  an  edu- 
cation didlated  by  ambition.  Human  life,  fo  fleet- 
ing and  fo  wretched,  paffes  away  in  this  unremitting 
ftrife  ; and  while  the  Hiftorians  of  every  Nation,  well 
paid  for  their  trouble,  are  extolling  to  Heaven  the 
victories  of  their  Kings  and  of  their  Pontiffs,  the 
People  are  addreffing  themfelves,  in  tears,  to  the  God 
of  the  Human  Race,  and  afking  of  Him  the  way  in 
which  they  ought  to  walk,  in  order  to  reach  his  ha- 
bitation at  length,  and  to  live  a life  of  virtue  and 
happinefs  upon  the  earth. 

The  caufe  of  the  ills  which  we  endure,  I repeat  it, 
is  to  be  found  in  our  vain-glorious  Education  ; and 
in  the  wretchednefs  of  the  commonalty,  which  com- 
municates a powerful  influence  to  every  new  opinion, 
becaufe  they  are  ever  expecting  from  novelty  fome 
mitigation  of  the  preffure  of  inveterate  woes.  But 
as  foon  as  they  perceive  that  their  opinions  become 
tyrannical,  in  their  turn,  they  prefently  renounce 
them  : and  this  is  the  origin  of  their  levity.  When- 
ever they  can  find  the  means  of  living  in  eafe  and 
abundance  they  will  be  no  longer  fubjedt  to  thefe 
viciflitudes,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  inflance  of  the 
Dutch,  who  print  and  fell  the  theological,  political, 
and  literary  controverfies  of  all  Europe,  without  be- 
ing themfelves  in  the  lead  affected,  as  to  their  civil 
and  religious  opinions  ; and  when  our  public  educa- 
tion fhall  be  reformed,  the  people  will  enjoy  the 
happy  and  uninterrupted  tranquillity  of  the  Nations 
of  Ada. 
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Before  I proceed  to  fugged  my  ideas  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  I take  the  liberty  to  propofc  fome  other  means 
of  general  union.  I fhall  confidcr  myfelf  as  amply 
recompenfcd  for  the  labour  which  my  refcarches  have 
coft  me,  if  fo  much  as  a fingle  one  of  my  hints 
reform  fhall  be  adopted. 

OF  PARIS. 

It  has  already  been  obferved  that  few  Frenchmen 
are  attached  to  the  place  of  their  birth.  The  greateft 
part  of  thofe  who  acquire  fortune  in  foreign  countries, 
on  their  return,  fettle  at  Paris.  This  upon  the  whole 
is  no  great  injury  to  the  State.  The  llighter  their 
attachment  to  their  Country,  the  eafier  it  is  to  fix 
them  at  Paris.  Onefingle  point  of  union  is  neceffary 
to  a great  Nation.  Every  country  which  has  acquired 
celebrity  by  it’s  patriotifm,  has  Iikewife  fixed  the 
centre  of  it  in  their  Capital,  and  frequently  in  fome 
particular  monument  of  that  Capital ; the  Jews  had 
theirs  at  Jerufalem,  and  it’s  Temple  ; the  Romans, 
theirs  at  Rome,  and  the  Capitol  ; the  Lacedemo- 
nians, theirs  at  Sparta,  and  in  citizenfhip. 

I am,  fond  of  Paris.  Next  to  a rural  fituation,  and 
a rural  fituation  fuch  as  I like,  I give  Paris  the  pre- 
ference to  any  thing  I have  ever  feen  in  the  World. 
I love  that  city  not  only  on  account  of  it’s  happy  fitu- 
ation, becaufe  all  the  accommodations  of  human  life 
are  there  collected,  from  it’s  being  the  centre  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  other  reafons 
which  made  Michael  Montaigne  delight  in  it,  but  be- 
caufe it  is  the  afylum  and  the  refuge  of  the  miferablc. 

There  it  is  that  the  provincial  ambitions,  prejudices, 
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averfions,  and  tyrannies,  are  loft  and  annihilated. 
There  a man  may  live  in  obfcurity  and  liberty.  There 
it  is  poftible  to  be  poor  without  being  defpifed.  The 
afftidted  perfon  is  there  decoyed  out  of  his  mifery  by 
the  public  gaiety  ; and  the  feeble  there  feels  himfelf 
ftrong  in  the  ftrength  of  the  multitude.  Time  was 
when,  on  the  faith  of  our  political  Writers,  I looked 
upon  that  city  as  too  great.  But  I am  now  far  from 
thinking  that  it  is  of  fufKcient  extent,  and  fufficicntly 
majcftic,  to  be  the  capital  of  a kingdom  fo  flourifhing. 

I could  with  that,  our  fea-ports  excepted,  there 
were  no  city  in  France  but  Paris  ; that  our  provinces 
were  covered  only  with  hamlets,  and  villages,  and 
fub-divided  into  fmall  farms  ; and  that,  as  there  is 
but  one  centre  in  the  kingdom,  there  might  likewife 
be  but  one  Capital.  Would  to  God  it  were  that  of 
all  Europe,  nay  of  the  whole  Earth  ; and  that,  as 
men  of  all  Nations  bring  thither  their  induftry,  their 
paftions,  their  wants,  and  their  misfortunes,  it  fhould 
give  them  back,  in  fortune,  in  enjoyment,  in  virtues, 
and  in  fublime  confolations,  the  reward  of  that  afylum 
which  they  refort  thither  to  feek  ! 

Of  a truth  our  mind,  illuminated  as  it  is  at  this 
day  with  fuch  various  knowledge,  wants  the  nobly 
comprehenftve  grafp  which  diftinguifhed  our  fore- 
latheis.  Amid  ft  their  fimple  and  Gothic  manners, 
they  entertained  the  idea,  I believe,  of  rendering  it 
the  Capital  of  Europe.  The  traces  of  this  defign  are 
vifible  in  the  names  which  moft  of  their  eftablifh_ 
ments  bear,  fuch  as  the  Scottifh  College,  the  Irifh, 
that  of  the  Four  Nations  ; and  in  the  foreign  names 
of  the  Royal  houfliold-troops.  Behold  that  noble 
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monument  of  antiquity,  the  church  of  Nbtre-Dame, 
built  more  than  fix  hundred  years  ago,  at  a time 
when  Paris  did  not  contain  the  fourth  part  of  the 
inhabitants  with  which  it  is  now  peopled  ; it  is  more 
vaft,  and  more  majeflic  than  any  thing  of  the  kind 
which  has  been  fince  reared.  I could  with  that  this 
fpirit  of  Philip  the  Auguft,  a Prince  too  little  known 
in  our  frivolous  age,  might  ftill  prefide  over  it’s  efta- 
blifhments,  and  extend  the  ufe  of  them  to  all  Nations. 
Not  that  but  men  of  every  Nation  are  welcome  there, 
for  their  money  ; our  enemies  themfelves  may  live 
quietly  in  it,  in  the  very  midfi:  of  war,  provided  they 
are  rich  ; but  above  all,  I could  with  to  render  her 
good  and  propitious  to  her  own  children.  I do  not 
know  of  any  advantage  which  a Frenchman  derives 
from  having  been  born  within  her  walls,  unlefs  it  be, 
when  reduced  to  beggary,  that  of  having  it  in  his 
power  to  die  in  one  of  her  hofpitals.  Rome  befiowed 
very  different  privileges  on  her  citizens  ; the  moil 
wretched  among  them  there  enjoyed  privileges  and 
honours  more  ample  than  were  communicated  even 
to  Kings,  in  alliance  with  the  Republic. 

It  is  pleafure  which  attra&s  the  greatefl  part  of 
firangers  to  Paris  ; and  if  we  trace  thofe  vain  plea- 
fures  up  to  their  fource,  we  fhall  find  that  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  mifery  of  the  People,  and  from  the  eafy 
rate  at  which  it  is  there  poffible  to  procure  girls  of 
the  town,  fpedlacles,  modifh  finery,  and  the  other 
productions  which  minifier  to  luxury.  Thefe  means 
have  been  highly  extolled  by  modern  politicians.  I 
do  not  deny  that  they  occafion  a confiderable  influx 

of  money  into  a country  ; but  at  the  long  run,  neigh- 
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boil  ring  nations  imitate  them  ; the  money  of  ftrangers 
difappears,  but  their  debauched  morals  remain.  See 
what  Venice  has  come  to,  with  her  mirrors,  her  po- 
matums, her  courtezans,  her  mafquerades,  and  her 
carnival.  The  frivolous  arts  on  which  we  now  value 
ourfelves  have  been  imported  from  Italy,  whofe  feeble- 
nefs  and  mifery  they  this  day  conftitute. 

The  nobleft  fpedtacle  which  any  Government  can 
exhibit  is  that  of  a people  laborious,  induftrious  and 
content.  We  are  taught  to  be  well-read  in  books,  in 
pictures,  in  algebra,  in  heraldry,  and  not' in  men. 
Connoiffeurs  are  rapt  with  admiration  at  fight  of 
a Savoyard’s  head  painted  by  Greuze  ; but  the  Sa- 
voyard himfelfis  at  the  corner  of  the  ftreet,  fpeaking, 
walking,  alrnoft  frozen  to  death,  and  no  one  minds 
him.  That  mother  with  her  children  around  her 
form  a charming  group  ; the'  picture  is  invaluable  : 
the  originals  are  in  a neighbouring  garret  without  a 
farthing  whereupon  to  fubfift.  Philofophers ! ye  are 
tran (ported  with  delight,  and  well  you  may,  in  con- 
templating the  numerous  families  of  birds,  of  tithes, 
and  of  quadrupeds,  the  inffindts  of  which  are  fo  end- 
lefsly  varied,  and  to  which  one  and  the  fame  Sun 
communicates  life.  Examine  the  families  of  men  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Capital  confift,  and  you 
would  be  difpofed  to  fay,  that  each  of  them  had  bor- 
rowed it’s  manners,  and  it’s  indufiry,  from  fome 
fpecies  ot  animal ; fo  varied  are  their  employments. 

Walk  out  to  yonder  plain  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city  ; behold  that  general  officer  mounted  on  his 
prancing  courfcr  : he  is  reviewing  a body  of  troops  : 

fee. 
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fee,  the  heads,  the  flioulders,  and  the  feet  of  his  fol- 
dicrs,  arranged  in  the  fame  ft raight  line  ; the  whole 
embodied  corps  has  but  one  look,  one  movement. 
He  makes  a fign,  and  in  an  infant  a thoufand  bayo- 
nets gleam  in  the  air;  he  makes  another,  and  a thou- 
fand fires  flart  from  that  rampart  of  iron.  You  would 
think,  from  their  precifion,  that  a tingle  fire  had 
iffued  from  a fingle  piece.  He  gallops  round  thofe 
fmoke-covered  regiments,  at  the  found  of  drums  and 
fifes,  and  you  have  the  image  of  Jupiter  s eagle  armed 
with  the  thunder,  and  hovering  round  Etna.  A hun- 
dred paces  from  thence,  behold  an  infedt  among  men. 
Look  at  that  puny  chimney-fweeper,  of  the  colour  of 
foot,  with  his  lantern,  his  cymbal,  and  his  leathern 
greaves  : he  refembles  a black-beetle.  Like  the  one 
which  in  Surinam  is  called  the  lantern-bearer,  he 
fhines  in  the  night,  and  moves  to  the  found  of  a cym- 
bal. This  child,  thofe  foldiers,  and  that  general  are 
equally  men  ; and  while  birth,  pride,  and  the  de- 
mands of  focial  life  eftablifh  infinite  differences  among 
them,  Religion  places  them  on  a level  : fhe  humbles 
the  head  of  the  mighty,  by  fhewing  them  the  vanity 
of  their  power  ; and  fhe  raifes  up  the  head  of  the 
unfortunate,  by  difclofing  to  them  the  profpedts  of 
immortality  : fhe  thus  brings  back  all  men  to  the 
equality  which  Nature  had  eftablifhed  at  their  birth, 
and  which  the  order  of  Society  had  difturbed. 

Our  Sybarites  imagine  they  have  exhauflcd  every 
poffible  mode  of  enjoyment.  Our  moping,  melan- 
choly old  men  confider  themfelvcs  as  ufelefs  to  the 
World  ; they  no  longer  perceive  any  other  perfpec- 

tive  before  them  but  death.  Ah  ! paradife  and  life 

are 
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are  ftill  upon  the  earth  for  him  who  has  the  power  of 
doing  good. 

Had  I been  blefled  with  but  a moderate  degree  of 
fortune,  I would  have  procured  for  myfclf  an  endlefs 
fucceffion  of  new  enjoyments.  Paris  fhoulct  have 
become  to  me  a fecond  Memphis.  It’s  immenfe  po- 
pulation is  far  from  being  known  to  us.  I would 
have  had  one  fmall  apartment  in  one  of  it’s  fuburbs, 
adjoining  to  the  great  road  ; another  at  the  oppofite 
extremity,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  a houfe 
(haded  with  willows  and  poplars  ; another  in  one  of 
it’s  molt  frequented  ftreets  ; a fourth  in  the  manfion 
of  a gardener,  furrounded  with  apricot-trees,  figs, 
coleworts,  and  lettuces  ; a fifth  in  the  avenues  of  the 
city,  in  the  heart  of  a vineyard,  and  fo  on. 

It  is  an  eafy  matter  undoubtedly  to  find  every 
where  lodgings  of  this  defcription,  and  at  an  eafy 
rate ; but  it  may  not  be  fo  eafy  to  find  perfons  of 
probity  for  hofts  and  neighbours.  There  is  it  mufl 
be  admitted  much  depravity  among  the  lower  orders; 
but  there  are  various  methods  which  may  be  employed 
to  find  out  fuch  as  are  good  and  honefl ; and  with 
them  I commence  my  refearches  after  pleafure.  A 
new  Diogenes , I am  fet  out  in  fearch  of  men.  As 
I look  only  for  the  miferable,  I have  no  occafion  to 
ufe  a lantern.  I get  up  at  day-break,  and  ftep  to  par- 
take of  a firft  mafs,  into  a church  ftill  but  half  illu- 
mined by  the  day-light : there  I find  poor  mechanics 
come  to  implore  God’s  bleffing  on  their  day’s  la- 
bour. Piety,  exalted  above  all  refpedt  to  Man,  is  one 
allured  proof  of  probity  : cheerful  fubmiffion  to  la- 
bour is  another.  I perceive,  in  paw  and  rainy  wea- 
Vol.  II,  K k'  ther 
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tlier  a whole  family  fquat  on  the  ground,  and  weed- 
ing the  plants  of  a garden  :*  here  again  are  good 
people.  The  night  itfelf  cannot  conceal  virtue. 
Toward  midnight,  the  glimmering  of  a lamp  an- 
nounces to  me,  through  the  aperture  of  a garret, 
fome  poor  widow  prolonging  her  nodlurnal  induftry, 
in  order  to  bring  up  by  the  fruits  of  it  her  little  ones 
who  arc  fleeping  around  her.  Thefe  {hall  be  my 
neighbours  and  my  hods.  I announce  myfelf  to 
them  as  a wayfaring  man,  as  a ftranger,  who  wifhes 
to  breathe  a little  in  that  vicinity.  I befeech  them 
to  accommodate  me  with  part  of  their  habitation,  or 
to  look  out  for  an  apartment  that  will  fuit  me  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I offer  a good  price,  and  am  do- 
mefticated  prefently. 

I am  carefully  on  my  guard,  in  the  view  of  feeur- 
ing  the  attachment  of  thofe  honeft  people,  againft 
giving  them  money  for  nothing,  or  by  way  of  alms  ; 
I know  of  means  much  more  honourable  to  gain 
their  friendfhip.  I order  a greater  quantity  of  pro- 
vifion  than  is  neeeflary  for  my  own  ufe,  and  the 
overplus  turns  to  account  in  the  family  ; I reward 

* Perfons  employed  in  the  culture  of  vegetables  are  in  general  a 
better  fort  of  people.  Plants  have  their  theology  imprefTed  upon 
them.  I one  day  however  fell  in  with  a hufbandman  who  was 
an  atheill.  It  is  true  he  had  not  picked  up  his  opinions  in  the 
fields,  but  from  books.  He  feemed  to  be  exceedingly  well  fatk- 
fied  with. his  attainments  in  knowledge.  I could  not  help  fayii  g 
to  him  at  parting  : “ You  have  really  gained  a mighty  point,  in 
“ employing  the  rcfearches  of  your  underftanding  to  render  your- 
“ i«lf  mifetablc !” 

. In  the  hypothetical  examples  hereafter  adduced,  there  is  fcarcely 
any  one  article  of  invention  merely,  except  the  good  which  I did 
not  do. 
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the  children  for  any  little  fervices  which  they  render 
me : I carry  the  whole  houfehold,  of  a holiday  into 
the  country,  and  fit  down  with  them  to  dinner  upon 
the  grafs  ; the  father  and  mother  return  to  town  in 
the  evening  well  refrefhed,  and  loaded  with  a fupply 
for  the  reft  of  the  week.  On  the  approach  of  Winter, 
I clothe  the  children  with  good  woollen  fluffs,  and 
their  little  warmed  limbs  blefs  their  benefactor,  be- 
caufe  my  haughty  vain-glorious  bounty  has  not  fro- 
zen their  heart.  It  is  the  godfather  of  their  little 
brother  who  has  made  them  a prefent  of  the  clothes. 
The  lefs  clofely  you  twift  the  bands  of  gratitude,  the 
more  firmly  do  they  contradl  of  thcmfelves. 

I enjoy  not  only  the  pleafure  of  doing  good,  and 
of  doing  it  in  the  beft  manner,  I have  the  farther 
pleafure  of  amufing  and  inftruCting  myfelf.  We  ad- 
mire in  books  the  labours  of  the  artifan,  but  books 
rob  us  of  half  our  pleafure,  and  of  the  gratitude  which 
we  owe  them.  They  feparate  us  from  the  People, 
and  they  impofe  upon  us,  by  difplaying  the  arts  with 
cxceflive  parade,  and  in  falfe  lights,  as  fubjecls  for 
the  theatre,  and  for  the  magic-lantern.  Beftdes  there 
is  more  knowledge  in  the  head  of  an  artifan  than  in 
his  art,  and  more  intelligence  in  his  hands  than  in 
the  language  of  the  Writer  who  tranflates  him.  Ob- 
jects carry  their  own  exprelfion  upon  them  : Rem 
verba  fequuntur  (words  follow  things.)  The  man  of 
the  commonalty  has  more  than  one  way  of  obferving 
and  of  feeling,  which  is  not  a matter  of  indifference. 
Vy  hile  the  Philofophcr  rifes  as  high  into  the  clouds 
as  he  poffibly  can,  the  other  keeps  contentedly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  beholds  very  different  per- 
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fpedlives  in  the  World.  Calamity  forms  him  at  the 
length  as  well  as  another  man.  His  language  puri- 
fies with  years  ; and  I have  frequently  remarked  that 
there  is  very  little  difference,  in  point  of  accuracy,  of 
perfpicuity,  and  of  fimplicity,  between  the  expreflions 
of  an  aged  peafant  and  of  an  old  courtier.  Time  ef- 
faces from  their  feveral  ftyles  of  language,  and  from 
their  manners,  the  rufiicity  and  the  refinement  which 
Society  had  introduced.  Old-age,  like  infancy,  re- 
duces all  men  to  a level,  and  gives  them  back  to 
Nature. 

In  one  of  my  encampments,  I have  a landlord  who 
who  has  made  the  tour  of  the  Globe.  He  has  been 
feaman,  foldicr,  buccanier.  He  is  fagacious  as  Vlyjfes, 
but  more  fincere.  When  I have  placed  him  at  table 
with  me,  and  made  him  tafte  my  wine,  he  gives  me 
a relation  of  his  adventures.  He  knows  a multitude 
of  anecdotes.  How  many  times  was  he  on  the  very 
point  of  making  his  fortune,  but  failed  ! He  is  a fe- 
cond  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto.  The  upfhot  of  all  is, 
he  has  got  a good  wife  and  lives  contented. 

My  landlord,  in  another  of  my  ftations,  has  lived  a 
very  different  life  ; he  fcarcely  ever  was  beyond  the 
walls  of  Paris,  and  but  fcldom  beyond  the  precindt  of 
his  fhop.  But  though  he  has  not  travelled  over  the 
World,  he  has  not  milled  his  fhare  of  calamity  by 
flaying  at  home.  He  was  very  much  at  his  eafe  ; 
he  had  laid  up,  by  means  of  his  honeft  favings,  fifty 
good  Louis  d’or,  when  one  night  his  wife  and 
daughter  thought  proper  to  elope,  carrying  his  trea- 
fure  with  them.  He  had  almoft  died  with  vexation. 
Now,  he  fays,  he  thinks  no  more  about  it;  and  cries 
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as  he  tells  me  the  ftory.  I compofe  his  mind  by 
talking  kindly  to  him  ; I give  him  employment  ; he 
tries  to  diffipate  his  chagrin  by  labour  ; his  induftry 
is  an  amufement  to  me  : I fometimes  pafs  complete 
hours  in  looking  at  him,  as  he  bores,  and  turns, 
pieces  of  oak  as  hard  as  ivory. 

Now  and  then  I (top  in  the  middle  of  the  city  be- 
fore the  fiiop  of  a fmith  ; and  then  I am  transformed 
into  the  Lacedemonian  Liches , at  Tegeum,  attending 
to  the  procefies  of  forging  and  hammering  iron.  The 
moment  that  the  man  perceives  me  attentive  to  his 
work,  I will  fcon  acquire  his  confidence.  I am  not, 
as  Liches  was,  looking  for  the  tomb  of  Orejies  ;*  but 
I have  occafion  to  employ  the  art  of  a fmith  if  not 
for  mvfclf,  for  the  benefit  of  fome  one  elfe.  I order 
this  honed  fellow  to  manufacture  for  me  fome  folid 
articles  of  houfhold  furniture,  which  I intend  to  bc- 
flow  as  a monument  to  prelerve  my  memory  in  fome 
poor  family.  I with  befides  to  purchafe  the  friend  (hip 
of  an  artificer  ; I am  perfectly  fure  that  the  attention 
which  he  fees  I pay  to  his  work,  will  induce  him  to 
exert  his  utmofl  (kill  in  executing  it.  I thus  hit  two 
marks  with  one  (tone.  A rich  man,  in  fimilar  cir- 
cumflances,  would  give  alms,  and  confer  no  obliga- 
tion on  any  one. 

J.  J.  Roujfeau  told  me  a little  anecdote  ofhimfelf, 
relative  to  the  fubject  in  hand.  “ One-day,”  faid  he, 

*’  ^ happened  to  be  at  a villagc-fcftival,  in  a gentlc- 

rnan  s country  feat  not  far  from  Paris.  After  din- 
“ ner  the  company  betook  thcmfclves  to  walking  up 
“ and  down  the  fair,  and  amufed  themfclves  with 
* See  Herodotus , book  i. 
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“ throwing  pieces  of  (hall  money  among  the  pea. 
“ fantry,  to  have  the  pleafure  of  feeingthem  fcramble 
and  fight  in  picking  them  up.  For  my  own  part, 
“ following  the  bent  of  my  folitary  humour,  I walked 
<f  apart  in  another  direction.  I obferved  a little  girl 
“ felling  apples,  difplayed  on  a flat  bafket,  which 
“ flie  carried  before  her.  To  no  purpofe  did  fhc  ex- 
tol the  excellence  of  her  goods;  no  cuftojner  ap- 
“ peared  to  cheapen  them.  How  much  do  you  afk 
for  all  youi  upplcs,  faid  I to  her  ? — All  my  apples  ? 
“ replied  (lie,  and  at  the  fame  time  began  to  reckon 
“ with  hcrfelf.— Threepence,  Sir,  faid  fhe. — I take 
them  at  that  pi  ice,  returned  I,  on  condition  you 
“ will  go  and  diftribute  them  among  thefe  little  Sar 
“ voyards  whom  you  fee  there  below  : this  was  in- 
<c  ftantly  executed.  The  children  were  quite  tran- 
tc  (ported  with  delight  at  this  unexpected  regale,  as 
“ was  likewife  the  little  merchant  at:  bringing  her 
“ wares  to  fo  good  a market.  I fhould.  have  con- 
“ ferred  much  lefs  pleafure  on  them  had  I given  them 
“ the  money.  Every  one  was  fatisfied  and  no  one 
££  humbled.”  The  great  art  of  doing  good  confifts  in 
doing  it  judicioufly.  Religion  inftructs  us  in  this 
important  fecret,  in  recommending  to  us  to  do  to 
others  what  we  with  fhould  be  done  to, us. 

I fometimes  betake  myfelf  to  the  great  road,  like' 
the  ancient  Patriarchs,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  -City 
to  fl rangers  who  may  happen  to  arrive.  I recoiled! 
the  time  when  I myfelf  was  a ftranger  in  (Range 
lands,  and  the  kind  reception  which  I met  with  when 
far  from  home.  I have  frequently  heard  the  nobilily 
of  Poland  and  Germany  complain  of  our  grandees. 

- They 
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They  allege  that  French  travellers  of  diflindlion  are 
treated  in  thefe  countries  with  unbounded  hotpitality 
and  attention  ; but  that  they,  on  vifiting  France  in 
their  turn,  arc  aiinoft  entirely , ncgledted.  They  are 
invited  to  one  dinner  on  their  arrival,  and  to  another 
when  preparing  to  depart : and  this  is  the  whole 
amount  of  our  hofpitality.  For  my  own  part,  inca- 
pable of  acquitting  the  obligations  of  this  kind  which 
I lie  under  to  the  Great  of  foreign  countries,  I repay 
them  .to  their  commonalty. 

I perceive  a German  travelling  on  foot;  I accoft 
him,  I invite  him  to  ftop  and  take  a little  repofe  at 
my  habitation.  A good  fupper  and  a glafs  of  good 
wine  dilpofe  him  to  communicate  to  me  the  occation 
of  his  journey.  • Fie  is  an  officer  ; he  has  ferved  in 
Pruflia  and  in  Ruth  a ; he  has  been  witnefs  to  the 

i . ...  ^ - 

partition  of  Poland.  I interrupt  him  to  make  my- 
enquiries  after  Marefchal  Count  Munich,  the  Gene- 
rals de  Villebois  and  clu  Bofquet , the  Count  de  Mun- 
chio , my  friend  M.  de  JdubenJieirn , Prince  Xatorinjk i. 
Field  Marefchal  of  the  Pclit'h  Confederation,  whole 
priloncr  I once  was.  Moft  of  them  are  dead,  he  tells 
me;  the  reft  arc  fuperannuated,  and  retired  from  all 
public  employment.  Oh  ! how  melancholy  it  is,  I 
exclaim,  to  travel  from  one’s  country,  and  to  make 
acquaintance  with  eflimable  men  abroad  whom  we 
are  never  to  fee  more  ! Oh  ! how  rapid  a career  is 
human  life  ! Happy  the  man  who  has  it  in  his  power 
to  employ  it  in  doing  good  ! My  gueft  favours  me 
with  a fhort  detail  of  his  adventures:  to  thefe  I pay 
the  clofclt  attention,  from  their  rcfcmblance.  to  my 
own.  Iiis  leading  objedt  was  to  deferve  well  of  his 
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fellow  creatures,  and  he  has  been  rewarded  by  them 
with  calumny  and  perfecution.  He  is  under  mis- 
fortunes ; he  has  come  to  France  to  put  himfelf  under 
the  Queen’s  protection  : he  hopes  a great  deal  from 
her  goodnefs.  I confirm  his  hopes,  by  the  idea  which 
public  opinion  has  conveyed  to  me  of  the  character 
of  that  Princefs,  and  by  that  which  Nature  has  im- 
preffed  on  her  phyfionomy.  I am  pouring  the  balm 
of  confolation,  he  tells  me,  into  his  heart.  Full  of 
emotion  he  preftes  my  hand.  My  cordial  reception 
of  him  is  a happy  prefage  of  the  reft  ; he  could  have 
met  with  nothing  fo  friendly  even  in  his  own  country. 
Oh  ! what  pungent  forrow  may  be  foothed  to  reft 
by  a tingle  word,  and  by  the  feeblcft  mark  of  be- 
nevolence ! 

I remember  that  one  day  I found,  not  far  from  the 
iron-gate  de  Caillot,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Elyfiati 
Fields,  a young  woman  fitting  with  a child  in  her  lap, 
on  the  brink  of  a ditch.  She  was  handfome,  if  that 
epithet  may  be  applied  to  a female  overwhelmed  in 
melancholy.  I walked  into  the  fcqueftered  alley 
where  the  had  taken  her  ftation  ; the  moment  that 
the  perceived  me  the  looked  the  other  way  : her  ti- 
midity and  modefty  fixed  my  eyes  on  her.  I re- 
marked that  fine  was  very  decently  drefled,  and  wore 
very  white  linen  ; but  her  gown  and  neck  handker- 
chief were  fo  completely  darned  over,  that  you  would 
have  faid  the  fpiders  had  fpun  the  threads.  I ap- 
proached her  with  the  rcfpeCt  which  is  due  to  the 
miferable ; I bowed  to  her,  and  the  returned  my  fa- 
lute  with  an  air  of  gentility,  but  with  referve.  I then 
endeavoured  to  engage  her  in  converfation  by  talking 
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of  the  wind  and  the  weather  : her  replies  confided 
of  monofyllables  only.  At  length  I ventured  to  a(k 
if  (he  had  come  abroad  for  the  plcafure  of  enjoying  a 
walk  in  the  country  : upon  this  (he  began  to  fob  and 
weep  without  uttering  a (ingle  word.  I fat  down  by 
her,  and  infilled,  with  all  poflible  circumfpedtion, 
that  the  would  difclofe  to  me  the  caufe  of  her  dif- 
trefs.  She  faid  to  me  ; “ Sir,  my  hufband  has  juft 
“ been  involved  in  a bankruptcy  at  Paris,  to  the 
amount  of  five  thoufand  livres  (£.208  6^.  8 d.)  ; I 
((  have  been  giving  him  a convoy  as  far  as  Ncuilly  : 
“ he  is  gone,  on  foot,  a journey  of  fixty  leagues  hence, 
“ to  try  to  recover  a little  money  which  is  due  to  us. 
<(  I have  given  him  my  rings  and  all  my  other  little 
“ trinkets,  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  journey  ; and 
“ all  that  I have  left  in  the  world,  to  fupport  myfelf 
“ and  my  child,  is  a fingle  (hilling  piece.” — <c  What 
“ parifh  do  you  belong  to.  Madam  ?”  faid  I. — ■“  St. 

“ Euftache,”  replied  fhe. “ The  ReCtor,”  I lub- 

joined,  “ paffes  for  a very  charitable,  good  man.” — - 
Yes,  Sir,”  faid  fhe,  “ but  you  need  not  to  be  in- 
“ formed,  that  there  is  no  charity  in  parifhes  for  us 
“ miferable  Jews.”  At  thefe  words,  her  tears  began 
to  flow  more  copioufly,  and  flie  arofe  to  go  on  her 
way.  I tendered  her  a fmall  pittance  toward  her  pre- 
fent  relief,  which  I befought  her  to  accept  at  leaf!  as 
a mark  or  my  good-will.  She  received  it,  and  re- 
turned me  more  reverences  and  thanks,  and  loaded 
me  with  more  benedictions,  than  if  I had  re-eflablifhed 
her  hufband’s  credit.  How  many  delicious  banquets 
might  that  man  enjoy  who  would  this  way  lay  out 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  a year  ! 
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My  different  eftablifhmcnts,  fcattered  over  the  Ca- 
pital and  the  vicinity,  variegate  my  life  moft  inno- 
cently and  moil  agreeably.  In  Winter,  I take  up 
my  residence  in  that  which  is  expofed  completely  to 
the  noon -day  Sun  ; in  Summer,  I remove  to  that 
which  has  a northern  afpedt,  and  hangs  over  the 
cooling  dream.  At  another  time,  I pitch  my  tent  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rue  d’Artois,  among  piles 
o!  hewn  ftone,  where  I fee  palaces  riling  around  me, 
pediments  decorated  with  fphynxes,  domes,  kiofques. 
I take  care  never  to  enquire  to  whom  they  belong. 
Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  pleasure  and  of  admira- 
tion. I am  in  Egypt,  at  Babylon,  in  China.  To- 
day I fup  under  an  acacia,  and  am  in  America  : to- 
morrow, I fhall  dine  in  the  rnidft  of  a kitchen-garden, 
under  an  arbour  fhaded  with  lilach  ; and  I lhall  be 
in  France. 

But,  I (hall  bo  afkcd,  Is  there  nothing  to  be  feared 
in  Rich  a Ryle  of  living  ! May  I meet  the  final  period 
of  my  days  while  engaged  in  the  practice  of  virtue  ! 
I have  heard  many  a hiftory  of  perfons  who  perifhed 
in  hunting  matches,  in  parties  of  plcafurc,  while  tra- 
velling by  land  and  by  water  ; but  never  in  perform- 
ing adds  of  beneficence.  Gold  is  a powerful  com- 
mander of  refpebt  with  the  commonalty.  I difplay 
wealth  fufiicient  to  fee ure  their  attention,  but  not 
enough  to  tempt  any  one  to  plunder  me.  Bolides 
the  police  of  Paris  is  in  excellent  order.  I am  very 
circumfpedt  in  the  choice  of  my  hofts  ; and  if  I per- 
ceive that  I have  been  miftaken  in  my  leledlion,  the 
rent  of  my  lodging  is  paid  beforehand,  and  I return 


no  more. 
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On  this  plan  of  life  I have  not  the  leaf!  occalion 
for  the  encumbrances  of  furniture  and  fervants. 
With  what  tender  folicitude  am  I expedited  in  each 
of  my  habitations  ! What  fatisfaction  does  my  arrival 
infpire.!  What  attention  and  zeal  do  my  entertainers 
exprefs  to  outrun  my  wifhes  ! I enjoy  among  them 
the  choiccft  bleffings  of  Society,  without  feeling  any 
of  the  inconveniences.  No  one  fits  down  at  my 
table  to  backbite  his  neighbour,  and  no  one  leaves  it 
with  a difpofition  to  fpeak  unkindly  of  me.  I have 
no  children  ; but  thofe  of  my  landlady  are  more  eager 
to  pleafe  me  than  their  own  parents.  I have  no  wife: 
the  moft  fublime  charm  of  love  is  to  devife  and  ac- 
complifh  the  felicity  of  another.  I affift  in  the  for- 
mation of  happy  marriages,  or  in  promoting  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  thofe  which  are  already  formed.  I thus 
diffipate  my  pcrfonal  languor,  I put  my  paffions  upon 
the  right  feent,  by  propofing  to  them  the  nobleft  at- 
tainments at  which  they  can  aim  upon  the  earth.  • I 
have  drawn  nigh  to  the  miferable  with  an  intention  to 
comfort  them,  and  from  them  perhaps  I (hall  derive 
confolaticn  in  my  turn. 

In  this  manner  it  is  in  your  power  to  live,  O ye 
great  ones  of  the  earth  ! and  thus  might  you  multi- 
ply your  fleeting  days  in  the  land  through  which  you 
are  merely  travellers.  Thus  it  is  that  you  may  learn 
to  know  men  ; and  form  no  longer,  with  your  own 
Nation,  a foreign  race,  a race  of  conquerors,  living  on 
the  fpoils  of  the  country  which  you  have  fubdued. 
J bus  it  is  that,  ifluing  from  your  palaces,  encircled 
with  a crowd  of  happy  vaflals,  who  are  loading  you 
with  benedictions,  you  might  prefent  the  image  of 
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the  ancient  Patricians,  a name  fo  clear  to  the  Roman 
people.  You  arc  every  day  looking  out  for  fome  new 
fpe&acle  ; there  is  no  one  which  pofleftes  fo  much 
the  charm  of  novelty  as  the  happinefs  of  Mankind. 
You  with  for  objects  that  arc  interefting  : there  is 
no  one  more  interefting  than  the  fight  of  the  families 
of  the  poor  peafantry,  diffufing  fruitfulnefs  over  your 
vaft  and  folitary  domains,  or  fuperannuated  foldiers, 
ivho  have  defervecl  well  of  their  country,  feeking  re 
fuge  under  the  fhadovv  of  your  wings.  Your  corn- 
patriots  are  furely  much  better  than  tragedy  heroes, 
and  more  interefting  than  the  fhepherds  of  the  comic 
opera. ' 

The  indigence  of  the  commonalty  is  the  firftcaufe 
of  the  phyfical  and  moral  maladies  of  the  rich.  It  is 
the  bufinefs  of  Adminiftration  to  provide  a remedy. 
As  to  the  maladies  of  the  foul  rcfulting  from  indi- 
gence, I could  with  fomc  palliatives  at  leaft  might  be 
found.  For  this  purpofc,  I would  with  to  have 
formed,  at  Paris,  fomc  eftablifhment  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  humane  Phyficians  and  lage  Lawyers  have 
there  inftituted  for  remedying  the  ills  pf  body  and  of 
fortune  ; I mean  difpenlaricsof  confolat.ion,  to  which 
an  unfortunate  wretch,  fecure  of  feerefy,  nay  of  re- 
maining unknown,  might  retort  to  difclofe  the  paufe 
of  his  diftrefs.  W c have  I grant  confeftors  and  preach- 
ers, for  whom  the  fablimc  function  of  comforting  the 
miferable  feetns  to  be  refervecl.  But  confeftors  arc 
not  always  of  the  fame  difpofttion  with  their  penitents, 
efpccially  when  the  penitent  is  poor  and  not  much 
known  to  them.  Nay  there  arc  many  confeftors  who 
have  neither  the  talents  nor  the  experience  requilite 
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to  the  comforter  of  the  aiRidlcd.  The  point  is  not 
to  pronounce  abfolution  to  the  man  who  confeftes  his 
fins,  but  to  affift  him  in  bearing  up  under  thofe  of 
another,  which  lie  much  heavier  upon  him. 

As  to  preachers,  their  fermons  are  ufually  too 
vague,  and  too  injudicioufly  applied  to  the  various 
neceffities  of  their  hearers.  It  would  be  of  much 
more  importance  to  the  Public,  if  they  would  an- 
nounce the  fubjedt  of  their  intended  difcourfes,  ra- 
ther than  difplay  the  titles  of  their  ecclefiaftical  dig- 
nities. They  will  declaim  again  ft  avarice  to  a prodi- 
gal, or  againft  profufton  to  a mifer.  They  will  ex- 
patiate on  the  dangers  of  ambition  to  a young  man 
in  love  ; and  on  thofe  of  love  to  an  ancient  female 
devotee.  They  will  inculcate  the  duty  of  giving  alms 
on  the  perfcns  who  receive  them  ; and  the  virtue  of 
humility  on  a poor  water-porter.  There  are  fome 
who  preach  repentance  to  the  unfortunate,  who  pro- 
mife  the  joys  of  paradife  to  voluptuous  courts,  and 
who  denounce  the  flames  of  hell  againft  ftarving  vil- 
lages. I have  known,  in  the  country,  a poor  female 
peafant  driven  to  madnefs  by  a fermon  of  this  caft. 
She  believed  herfelf  to  be  in  a ftate  of  damnation, 
and  lay  along  fpeechlefs  and  motionlefs.  We  have 
no  fermons  calculated  to  cure  languor,  forrow,  feru- 
puloufnefs  of  confcience,  melancholy,  chagrin,  and 
fo  many  other  diftempers  which  prey  upon  the  fclul. 
Betides,  how  many  circumftances  change,  to  every 
particular  auditor,  the  nature  of  the  pain  which  he 
endures,  and  render  totally  ufelefs  to  him  all  the  pa- 
fade  of  a trim  harangue.  It  is  no  cafy  matter  to  find 
out,  in  a foul  wounded  and  opprefled  with  timidity, 
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the  precife  point  of  it’s  grief,  and  to  apply  the  balm 
and  the  hand  of  the  good  Samaritan  to  the  fore. 
I his  is  an  art  known  only  to  minds  endowed  with 
fenfibility,  who  have  themfelves  differed  feverely,  and 
which  is  not  always  the  attainment  of  thofc  who  are 
virtuous  only. 

The  people,  feel  the  want  of  this  confolatidn  ; and 
finding  no  man  to  whom  they  can  make  application 
for  it,  they  addrefs  themfelves  to  Hones.  I have 
fometimes  read  with  an  aching  heart,  in  our  churches, 
billets  affixed  by  the  wretched  to  the  corner  of  a 
pillar,  in  fome  obfeure  chapel.  They  reprefented  the 
cafes  of  unhappy  women  abufed  by  their  huffiands  ; 
of  young  people  labouring  under  embarrafiinent : 
they  folicited  not  the  money  of  the  compaffionate,  but 
their  prayers.  They  were  upon  the  point  of  finking 
intodcfpair.  Their  miferies  were  inconceivable.  Ah! 
if  men  who  have  themfelves  been  acquainted  with 
grief,  of  all  conditions,  would  unite  in  prefenting  to 
the  fons  and  daughters  of  affliction  their  experience 
and  their  fenfibility-,  more  than  one  illufirious  fiifferer 
would  come  and  draw  from  them  thofe  confolations, 
which  all  the  preachers,  and  books,  and  philofophy  in 
the  "World,  are  incapable  to  adminiffer.  All  that  the 
poor  man  needs  in  many  cafes,  in  order  to  lcothc  his 
wo,  is  a perfon  into  whofe  ear  he  can  pour  out  his 
complaint. 

A Society  compofed  of  men  fuch  as  I have  fondly 
imagined  to  myfelf,  would  undertake  the  important 
talk  of  eradicating  the  vices  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
populace.  They  would  endeavour,  for  example,  to 
apply  a remedy  to  the  barbarity  which  impofes  inch 
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oppreffivc  loads  on  the  miserable  horfes,  and  which 
cruelly  abufes  them  in  other  relpedts,  while  every 
dreetof  the  city  rings  with  the  horrible  oaths  of  their 
drivers.  They  would  likewife  employ  their  influence 
with  the  rich,  to  take  pity  in  their  turn  upon  the  hu- 
man race.  You  fee,  in  the  midft  of  exceffive  heats, 
the  hewers  of  ftone  expofed  to  the  meridian  Sun, 
and  to  the  burning  reverberation  of  the  white  fub- 
itance  on  which  they  labour.  Hence  thefe  poor 
people  are  frequently  leized  with  ardent  fevers,  and 
with  diforders  in  the  eyes  which  iflue  in  blindnefs. 
At  other  times,  they  have  to  encounter  the  long- 
rains  and  pinching  cold  of  Winter,  which  bring 
on  rheums  and  confumptions.  Would  it  be  a very 
coftly  precaution  for  a matter-builder,  pofleded  of 
humanity,  to  rear  in  his  work-yard  a moveable  fhed 
of  matting  or  draw,  fupported  by  poles,  to  ferve  as  a 
fhelter  to  his  labourers  ? By  means  of  a fabric  fo  Am- 
ple they  might  be  fpared  various  maladies  of  body 
and  of  mind  ; for  mod  of  them,  as  I have  obferved, 
are  in  this  refpect  actuated  by  a falfe  point  of  honour  ; 
and  have  not  the  courage  to  employ  a fceen  againft 
the  burning  heat  of  the  Sun,  or  againft  rainy  wea- 
ther, for  fear  of  incurring  the  ridicule  of  their  com- 
panions. 

The  people  might  farther  be  infpired  with  a relitli 
for  morality,  without  the  ufe  of  much  expenfive 
cookery.  Nay  every  appearance  of  difguifc  renders 
truth  fufpected  by  them.  I have  many  a time  feen 
plain  mechanics  died  tears  at  reading  fomc  of  our 
good  romances,  or  at  the  reprefen tation  of  a tragedy. 
They  afterwards  demanded  if  the  dory  which  had 
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thus  affedted  them' was  really  true  ; and  on  being  in- 
formed that  it  was  imaginary, they  valued  it  no  longer; 
they  were  vexed  to  think  that  they  had  thrown  away 
their  tears.  The  rich  mutt  have  fidtion  in  order  to 
render  morality  palatable,  and  morality  is  unable  to 
render  fidtion  palatable  to  the  poor  ; becaufe  the 
poor  man  Hill  expedts  his  felicity  from  truth,  and  the 
rich  hope  for  theirs  only  from  illufion. 

The  rich  however  ftand  in  no  lefs  need  than  the 
populace  of  moral  affedtions.  Thefe  are,  as  we  have 
feen,  the  moving  fprings  of  all  the  human  paffions. 
To  no  purpofe  do  they  pretend  to  refer  the  plan  of 
their  felicity  to  phyfical  objedts  ; they  foon  lofe  all 
tafte  for  their  cattles,  their  pidtures,  their  parks,  when 
in  dead  of  fentiment  they  potfefs  merely  the  fenfations 
of  them.  This  is  fo  indubitably  true,  that  if,  under 
the  preffure  of  their  languor,  a ftranger  happens  to 
arrive  to  admire  their  luxury,  all  their  powers  of  en- 
joyment are  renovated.  They  feem  to  have  conl'e- 
crated  their  life  to  an  indefinite  voluptuoufnefs  ; but 
prefent  to  them  a (ingle  ray  of  glory,  in  the  very  bo- 
fom  of  death  itfelf,  and  they  arc  immediately  on  the 
wing  to  overtake  it.  Offer  them  regiments,  and  they 
poft  away  after  immortality.  It  is  the  moral  princi- 
ple therefore  which  muft  be  purified  and  diredted  in 
Man.  It  is  not  in  vain  then  that  Religion  prcfcribes  to 
us  the  pradtice  of  virtue,  which  is  the  moral  fentiment 
by  way  of  excellence,  feeing  it  is  the  road  to  happi- 
nefs  both  in  this  World  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

The  fociety  of  which  I have  been  fuggefting  the 
idea,  would  farther  extend  it’s  attentions  into  the  re- 
treats of  virtue  itfelf.  I have  remarked  that  about 
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the  age  of  forty-five,  a finking  revolution  takes  place 
in  moft  men,  and,  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  that  it 
is  then  they  degenerate,  and  become  defiitute  of  prin- 
ciple. At  this  period  it  is  that  women  transform 
them  lei  ves  into  men,  according  to  the  expreffion  of 
a celebrated  Writer,  in  other  words,  that  they  become 
completely  depraved.  This  fatal  revolution  is  a con- 
fequence  of  the  vices  of  our  education,  and  of  the 
manners  of  Society.  Both  of  thefe  prefent  the  pro- 
fpect  of  human  happinefs  only  toward  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  life,  in  the  pofTcffion  of  fortune  and  of  ho- 
nours. When  we  have  painfully  fcrambled  up  this 
fteep  mountain,  and  reached  it’s  fummit,  about  the 
middle  of  our  courfe,  we  re-defcend  with  our  eyes 
turned  back  toward  youth,  becaufe  we  have  no  per- 
fpedtive  before  us  but  death.  Thus  the  career  of  life 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  confiding  of  hopes, 
the  other  of  recolledtions  ; and  we  have  laid  hold  of 
nothing  by  the  way  but  illufions. 

The  fird,  at  lead,  fupport  us  by  feeding  dedre  ; 
but  the  others  overwhelm  us  by  infpiring  regret  only. 
This  is  the  reafon  that  old  men  are  lefs  fufceptible  of 
virtue  than  young  people  though  they  talk  much 
more  about  it,  and  that  they  are  much  more  melan- 
choly among  us  than  among  favage  Nations.  Had 
they  been  directed  by  Religion  and  Nature,  they 
mud  have  rejoiced  in  the  approach  of  their  latter  end, 
as  vedels  jud  ready  to  enter  the  harbour.  How  much 
more  wretched  are  thofe  who  having  devoted  their 
youth  to  virtue,  feduced  by  that  treacherous  com- 
merce with  the  World,  look  backward,  and  regret 
the  pleafures  of  youth  which  they  knew  not  how  to 
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prize  ! The  empty  glare  which  cncompades  the 
wicked  dazzles  their  eyes  ; they  feel  their  faith  dag- 
gering, and  they  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Brutus: — 

“ O Virtue ! thou  art  but  an  empty  name.”  Where 
fhall  we  find  books  and  preachers  capable  of  reftor- 
ing  confidence  to  them  in  tempefts  which  have  fhaken 
even  the  Saints?  They  transfix  the  foul  with  fecret 
wounds,  and  torment  it  with  gnawing  ulcers,  which 
fhrink  from  difeovery.  They  are  beyond  all  poffibility 
of  relief,  except  from  a fociety  of  virtuous  men  who 
have  been  themfelvcs  tried  through  all  the  combina- 
tions of  human  wo,  and  who,  in  default  of  the  inef- 
fecdual  arguments  of  reafon,  may  bring  them  back  to 
the  fentiment  of  virtue,  at  leafi:  by  that  of  their  friendr- 
fliip. 

There  is  in  China,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  an  efia- 
blifhment  fimilar  to  that  which  I am  propofing.  At 
lead  certain  Travellers,  and  among  others  Ferdinand 
Mendez  Pinto , make  mention  of  a houfe  of  Mercy, 
which  takes  up  and  pleads  the  caufe  of  the  poor  and 
the  oppreffed,  and  which,  in  an.  infinite  number  of 
indances,  goes  forth  to  meet  the  calls  of  the  mifera- 
ble,  much  farther  than  our  charitable  Ladies  do. 
The  Emperor  has  bedowed  the  mod  diftinguiflied 
privileges  on  it’s  members  ; and  the  Courts  ot  Juftice 
pay  the  utmoft  deference  to  their  requeds.  Such  a 
fociety  employed  in  adding  well,  would  merit  among 
us  at  lead  prerogatives  as  high  as  thole  whofe  atten- 
tion is  redrieded  to  lpcaking  well  ; and  by  drawing 
forward  into  view  the  virtues  of  our  own  obfeure  ci- 
tizens, would  deferve  at  the  lead  as  highly  of  their 

Country,  as  thofe  who  do  nothing  but  retail  the  fen- 
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tences  of  the  fages,  or  what  is  not  lefs  common,  the 

brilliant  crimes  of  Antiquity. 

Scrupulous  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  give  to 
fuch  an  ailbeiation  the  form  of  an  Academy  or  Fia- 
ternity.  Thanks  to  our  mode  of  education,  and  to 
our  manners,  every  thing  that  is  reduced  to  form 
among  us,  corps,  congregation,  fed,  party,  is  gene- 
rally ambitious  and  intolerant.  If  the  men  which 
compofe  them  draw  nigh  to  a light  which  they  them- 
felves  have  not  kindled,  it  is  to  extmguifh  it ; if  the)'' 
touch  upon  the  virtue  of  another,  it  is  to  blight,  it. 
Not  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  members  of  thofe 
bodies  are  deflitute  of  excellent  qualities  individually ; 
but  their  incorporation  is  good  for  nothing,  for  this 
reafon  frmply,  that  it  prefents  to  them  centres  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  centre  of  Country.  What  is 
it  that  has  rendered  a word  fo  dear  to  humanity, 
theatrical  and  vain  ? What  fenfe  is  now-a-days  affix- 
ed to  the  term  charity,  the  Greek  names  of  which, 
xdpts,  fignifies  attraction,  grace,  lovelinefs  ? Can  any 
thing  be  more  humiliating  than  our  parochial  chari- 
ties, and  than  the  humanity  of  our  Philofophers  ? 

I leave  this  projeCl  to  be  unfolded  and  matured 
by  fome  good  man,  who  loves  God  and  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  who  performs  good  actions  in  the  way 
that  Religion  preferibes,  without  letting  his  left  hand 
know  what  his  right  hand  doth.  Is  it  then  a matter 
of  fo  much  difficulty  to  do  good  ? Let  us  purfue  the 
oppofite  feent  to  that  which  is  followed  by  the  am- 
bitious and  the  malignant.  They  employ  fpies  to 
furnifh  them  with  all  the  fcandalous  anecdotes  of 
the  day  ; let  us  employ  ours  in  difeovering,  and 
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bringing  to  light,  good  works  performed  in  fecret 
They  advance  to  meet  men  in  elevated  fituations,  to 
range  themfelves  under  their  flandards,  or  to  level 
them  with  the  ground  ; let  us  go  forth  in  queft  of 
virtuous  men  in  obfeurity,  that  we  may  make  them 
our  models.  They  are  furnifhed  with  trumpets  to 
proclaim  their  own  actions,  and  to  decry  thofe  of 
others  ; let  us  conceal  our  own,  and  be  the  heralds  of 
other  mens’  goodnefs.  There  is  luch  a thing  as  re- 
finement in  vice;  let  us  carry  virtue  to  perfe&ion. 

I am  fenfible'  that  I may  be  apt  to  ramble  a little 
too  far.  But  fhould  I have  been  fo  happy  as  to  fug- 
ged: a tingle  good  idea  to  one  more  enlightened  than 
myfelf ; fhould  I.  have  contributed  to  prevent,  fome 
day  in  time  to  come,  one  poor  wretch  in  defpair 
from  going  to  drown  himftlf,  or  in  a fit  of  rage  from 
knocking  out  his  enemy’s  brains,  or  in  the  lethargy 
of  languor  from  going  to  fquandcr  his  monev  and 
his  health  away  among  loofe  women  ; I fhall  not  have 
fcribbled  over  a piece  of  paper  in  vain. 

Paris  prefents  many  a retreat  to  the  miferable, 
known  by  the  name  of  hofpitals.  May  PIcaven  re- 
ward the  charity  of  thofe  who  have  founded  them, 
and  the  Bill  greater  virtue  of  thofe  perfons  of  both 
fexes  who  fuperintend  them  ! But  firft,  without 
adopting  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  populace,  who 
are  under  the  perfuafion  that  thefe  houfes  potfefs 
immenfe  revenues,  it  is  certain,  that  a perfon  well 
known,  and  an  adept  in  the  fcience  of  public  finance, 
having  undertaken  to  furnifh  the  plan  of  a receptacle 
for  the  lick,  found  on  calculation  that  the  expenfe  of 
each  of  them  would  not  exceed  eight-pence  half- 
penny 
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penny  a day  : that  they  might  be  much  better  pro- 
vided on  thefe  terms,  and  at  an  caller  rate,  than  in 
the  hofpitals.  For  my  own  part,  I am  clearly  of  opi- 
nion that  thefe  fame  pence,  diliributed  day  by  day 
in  the  houfe  of  a poor  fick  man,  would  produce  a 
itill  farther  faying,  by  contributing  to  the  fupport  ot 
his  wife  and  children.  A fick  perfon  of  the  com- 
monalty has  hardly  need  of  any  thing  more  than 
good  broths  ; his  family  might  partly  fubfifi  on  the 
meat  of  which  they  were  made. 

But  hofpitals  are  fubjeCt  to  many  other  inconveni- 
encies.  Maladies  of  a particular  character  are  there 
generated,  frequently  more  dangerous  than  thofe 
which  the  fick  carry  in  with  them.  .They  are  fuffi- 
ciently  known,  fuch  efpecially  as  are  denominated 
hofpitul-fevers.  Betides  thefe,  evils  of  a much  more 
ferious  nature,  thofe  which  affeCt  morals,  are  there 
communicated.  A perfon  of  extenfive  knowledge 
and  experience  has  affured  me,  that  moft  of  the  cri- 
minals who  terminate  their  days  on  a gibbet,  or  in 
the  galleys,  are  the  fpawti  of  hofpitals.  This  amounts 
to  what  has  been  already  afferted,  that  a corps  of 
whatever  deferiptiqn  is  always  depraved,  efpecially  a 
corps  of  beggars.  I could  with  therefore  that  fo  far 
from  collecting  and  crowding  together  the  miferable, 
they  might  be  provided  for,  under  the  infpeCtion  of 
their  own  relations,  or  entrufted  to  poor  families  wrho 
would  take  care  of  them. 

Public  prifons  are  neceffary  ; but  it  is  furely  de- 
iirablc  that  the  unhappy  creatures  there  immured 
fhould  be  lefs  mifcrablc  while  under  confinement. 
Juflice  undoubtedly  in  depriving  them  of  liberty, 
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propofes  not  only  to  punith  but  to  reform  their  mo- 
iqI  character.  Excels  of  mitery  and  evil  communi- 
cations can  change  it  only  from  bad  to  worfe.  Ex- 
perience farther  demon  ftrates,  that  there  it  is  the 
wicked  acquire  the  pcrfe&ion  of  depravity.  One  who 
went  in  only  feeble  and  culpable,  comes  out  an  ac- 
complithed  villain.  As  this  fubje6t  has  been  treated 
profoundly  by  a celebrated  Writer,  I fhall  purfuc  it 
no  farther.  I fhall  only  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that 
there  is  no  way  but  one  to  reform  men,  and  that  is 
to  render  them  happier.  How  many  who  were  living 
a life  of  criminality  in  Europe,  have  recovered  their 
character  in  the  Weft-India  Iflands  to  which  they 
were  tranfported ! They  are  become  honeft  men 
there,  becaufe  they  have  there  found  more  liberty 
and  more  happinefs,  than  they  enjoyed  in  their  na- 
tive country. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  Mankind  thill  more  wor- 
thy of  companion,  becaufe  they  are  innocent : I 
mean  perfons  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  reafon.  They 
are  (hut  up  ; and  they  feldom  fail  of  conlequence  to 
become  more  infane  than  they  were  before.  I fhall 
on  this  occafion  remark,  that  I do  not  believe  there 
is  through  the  whole  extent  of  Afia,  China  however 
excepted,  a tingle  place  of  confinement  for  perfons 
of  this  defeription.  The  Turks  treat  them  with  lin- 
gular refpcct ; whether  it  be  that  Mahomet  himlclf 
was  occationally  fubjedt  to  mental  derangement,  or 
whether  from  a religious  opinion  they  entertain,  that 
as  foon  as  a madman  fets  his  foot  into  a houfe  the 
bletting  of  God  enters  it  with  him.  They  delay  not 
a moment  to  fet  food  before  him,  and  carcfs  him  in 

the 
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the  tendered:  manner.  There  is  not  an  in  fiance 
known  of  their  having  injured  any  one.  Our  mad- 
men on  the  contrary  are  mifchievous,  becaufe  they 
are  miferable.  As  foon  as  one  appears  in  the  ftreets, 
the  children,  thcmfelves  already  rendered  miferable 
by  their  education,  and  delighted  to  find  a human 
bring  on  whom  they  can  vent  their  malignity  with 
fafcty,  pelt  him  with  flones,  and  take  pleafure  in 
'working  him  up  into  a rage.  I muft  farther  obferve 
that  there  are  no  madmen  among  favages  ; and  I 
could  not  with  for  a better  proof  that  their  political 
confiitution  renders  them  more  happy  than  polifhed 
Nations  are,  as  mental  derangement  proceeds  only 
from  exceffive  chagrin. 

The  number  of  infane  perfons  under  confinement 
is  with  us  enormoufly  great.  There  is  not  a provin- 
cial town,  of  any  confiderable  magnitude,  but  what 
contains  an  edifice  deflined  to  this  ufe.  Their  treat- 
ment in  thefe  is  furely  an  object  of  eommiferation, 
and  loudly  calls  for  the  attention  of  Government, 
confidering  that  if  after  all  they  are  no  longer  citi- 
zens, they  are  ftill  men,  and  innocent  men  too. 
When  I was  purfuing  my  lludies  at  Caen,  I recoiled! 
having  feen  in  the  madmens’  ward,  forne  fhut  up  in 
dungeons,  where  they  had  not  feen  the  light  for  fif- 
teen years.  I one  evening  accompanied  into  fome 
of  thofe  difmal  caverns  the  good  Cure  de  S.  Martin, 
whofe  boarder  I then  was,  and  who  had  been  called 
to  perform  the  laft  duties  of  his  office  to  one  of  thofe 
poor  wretches,  on  the  point  of  breathing  his  laft.  He 
was  obliged,  as  well  as  I,  to  flop ,1ns  note  all  the  time 
he  was  by  the  dying  man  ; but  the  vapour  which  ex- 
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halccl  from  his  dunghill  was  fo  infectious,  that  my 
clothes  retained  the  fmell  for  more  than  two  months, 
nay  my  very  linen,  after  having  been  repeatedly  fent 
to  the  wafhing.  I could  quote  traits  of  the  mode  of 
treatment  of  thofe  mifcrable  objects  which  would  ex- 
cite horror.  I {hall  relate  only  one  which  is  ftill 
frefh  in  my  memory. 

Some  years  ago,  happening  to  pafs  through  l’Aigle, 
a fmall  town  in  Normandy,  I trolled  out  about  fun- 
fet  to  enjoy  a little  frefh  air.  I perceived  on  a riling 
ground  a convent  mot  delightfully  lituatcd.  A monk, 
who  flood  porter,  invited  me  in  to  fee  the  houfe.  He 
conducted  me  through  an  immenfe  court,  in  which 
the  firfl  thing  that  truck  my  eye  was  a man  of  about 
forty  years  old,  with  half  a hat  on  his  head,  who  ad- 
vanced directly  upon  me,  faying,  tff  Be  fo  good  as 
<c  tab  me  to  the  heart ; be  fo  good  as  tab  me  to  the 
“ heart.”  The  monk  who  was  my  guide,  faid  to  me, 
i(  Sir,  don’t  be  alarmed  ; he  is  a poor  captain  who 
((  lot  his  reafon,  on  account  of  an  unmilitary  prefer- 
“ ence  that  palled  upon  him  in  his  regiment.” 

“ This  houfe  then,”  faid  I to  him,  “ ferves  as  a 
“ receptacle  for  lunatics  :”  “ Yes,”  replied  he,  “ I 
“ am  Superior  of  it.”  He  walked  me  from  court  to 
court,  and  conducted  me  into  a fmall  enclofure  in 
which  were  feveral  little  cells  of  mafon  work,  and 
where  we  heard  perfons  talking  with  a good  deal  of 
earneftnefs.  There  we  found  a canon  in  his  Ihirt, 
with  his  fhoulders  quite  expofed,  converting  with  a 
man  of  a fine  figure  who  was  feated  by  a fmall  table 
in  front  of  one  of  thofe  little  cells.  The  monk  went 
up  to  the  poor  canon,  and  with  his  full  llrcngth  ap- 
plied 
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plied  a blow  of  his  fill  to  the  wretch’s  naked  {boul- 
der, ordering  him  at  the  fame  time  to  turn  out.  His 
comrade  inftantly  took  up  the  monk,  and  emphati- 
cally faid  to  him  : “ Man  of  blood,  you  are  guilty  of 
“ a very  cruel  adtion.  Do  not  you  fee  that  this  poor 
“ creature  has  loft  his  reafon  ?”  The  monk,  {truck 
dumb  for  the  moment,  bit  his  lips,  and  threatened 
him  with  his  eyes.  But  the  other  without  being  dif- 
concerted  faid  to  him  : “ I know  I am  your  victim  ; 
“ you  may  do  with  me  whatever  you  pleafe.”  Then, 
addrefling  himfelf  to  me,  he  {hewed  me  his  two  wrifts 
galled  to  the  quick  by  the  iron  manacles  with  which 
he  had  been  confined. 

“ You  fee,  Sir,”  faid  he  to  me,  <c  in  what  manner 
“ 1 am  treated  !”  I turned  to  the  monk  with  an  ex- 
preflion  of  indignation  at  a conduct  fo  barbarous. 
He  coolly  replied  : “ Oh  ! I can  put  an  end  to  all 
his  fine  reafoning  in  a moment.”  I addrefled  how- 
ever a few  words  of  confoktion  to  the  unfortunate 
man,  who,  looking  at  me  with  an  air  of  confidence, 
faid,  “ I think,  Sir,  I have  feen  you  at  S.  Hubert,  at 

the  houfe  of  M.  the  Marefchal  de  Broglio .”  ((  You 
“ muft  be  miftaken,  Sir,”  replied  I,  “ I never  had 
“ ^e  honour  of  being  at  the  Marefchal  de  Broglio  s.” 
Upon  that,  he  inftituted-  a procefs  of  recolledtion  re- 
flecting the  different  places  where  he  thought  he 
had  feen  me,  with  circumftances  fo  accurately  de- 
tailed, and  clothed  with  fuch  appearances  of  proba- 
bility, that  the  monk,  nettled  at  his  well-merited  re- 
proaches, and  at  the  good  fenfe  which  he  difplayed, 
thought  proper  to  interrupt  his  convcrfation,  by  in- 
troducing a difeourfe  about  marriage,  the  purchafe  of 
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horfes,  and  fo  on.  The  moment  that  the  chord  of 
his  infinity  was  touched  his  head  was  gone.  On 
going  out  the  monk  told  me  that  this  poor  lunatic 
was  a man  of  very  confklerable  birth.  Some  time 
afterward  I had  the  pleafure  of  being  informed,  that 
he  had  found  means  to  efcape  from  his  prifon,  and 
had  recovered  the  ufe  of  his  reafon. 

A great  many  phyfical  remedies  are  employed  for 
the  cure  of  madnefs  ; and.  it  frequently  proceeds  from 
a moral  caufe,  for  it  is  produced  by  chagrin.  Might 
there  not  be  a poffibility  to  employ,  for  the  reftoration 
of  reafon  to  thofe  difordered  beings,  means  directly 
oppofed  to  thofe  which  occafioned  the  lofs  of  reafon  ; 
I mean  mirth,  pleafure,  and  above  all  the  pleafures 
of  mufic  ? We  fee,  from  the  inftance  of  Saul,  and 
many  others  of  a fimilar  nature,  what  influence 
mufic  poffefTes  for  re-eftablifhingthe  harmony  of  the 
foul.  With  this  ought  to  be  united  treatment  the 
moft  gentle,  and  care  to  place  the  unhappy  patients, 
when  vifited  with  paroxyfms  of  rage,  not  under  the 
reftraint  of  fetters,  but  in  an  apartment  matted  round, 
where  they  could  do  no  mifehief  either  to  themfelves 
or  others.  1 am  perfuaded  that  by  employing  fuch 
humane  precautions,  numbers  might  be  reflored, 
efpecially  if  they  were  under  the  charge  of  perfons 
who  had  no  interelt  in  perpetuating  their  derange- 
ment ; as  is  but  too  frequently  the  cafe,  with  refpedt 
to  families  who  are  enjoying  their  eftates,  and  houfes 
of  reflraint  where  a good  board  is  paid  for  their  de- 
tention. It  would  likewife  be  proper,  in  my  opinion, 
to  commit  the  care  of  men  difordered  in  their  under- 

ftanding  to  females,  and  that  of  females  to  men,  on 
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account  of  the  mutual  fympathy  of  the  two  fexcs 
with  each  other. 

I would  not  with  that  there  fhould  be  in  the  king- 
dom any  one  art,  craft  or  profeffion,  but  whofe  final 
retreat  and  rccompenfe  fhould  be  at  Paris.  Among 
the  different  claffes  of  citizens  who  pradtife  thefe, 
and  of  whom  the  greater  part  is  little  known  in  the 
capital,  there  is  one,  and  that  very  numerous,  which 
is  not  known  at  all  there,  though  one  of  the  mod: 
miferable,  and  that  to  which  of  all  others  the  rich 
are  under  the  ftrongefl  obligations,  I mean  the  fea- 
men.  Thefe  hardy  and  unpolifhed  beings  are  the 
men  who  go  in  queft  of  fuel  to  their  voluptuoufnefs 
to  the  very  extremities  of  Alia,  and  who  are  con- 
tinually expofing  their  lives  upon  our  own  coafls,  in 
order  to  find  a fupply  of  delicacies  for  their  tables. 
Their  converfation  is  at  lead:  as  fprightly  as  that  of 
our  peafantry,  and  incomparably  more  interefting, 
from  their  manner  of  viewing  objedts,  and  from  the 
Angularity  of  the  countries  which  they  have  vifited 
in  the  courfe  of  their  voyages.  At  the  recital  of  their 
many-formed  difafters,  and  of  the  tempeds  which 
threatened  them,  while  employed  in  conveying  to  you 
objects  of  enjoyment  from  every  region  of  the  Globe, 
ye  happy  ones  of  the  earth  ! your  own  repofe  may 
be  rendered  more  precious  to  you.  By  contrails  fuch 
as  thefe  your  felicity  will  be  heightened. 

I know  not  whether  it  was  for  the  purpofe  of  pro- 
curing for  himfelf  a pleafure  of  this  nature,  or  to  give 
an  enhvenin&  lea  air  to  the  park  of  Verfailles,  that 
Louis  XIV . planted  a colony  of  Venetian  gondoliers 
on  the  great  canal  which  fronts  the  palace.  Their 
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defcendants  fubfift  there  to  this  day.  This  eftablfh- 
ment,  under  a better  direction,  might  have  furnilhed 
a very  dcfirable  and  ufeful  retreat  to  our  own  Teamen. 
But  that  great  King,  frequently  mifle'd  by  evil  coun- 
fellors,  almoft  always  carried  the  fentiment  of  his  own 
glory  beyond  his  own  people.  What  a contraft  would 
thefe  hardy  Tons  of  the  waves,  bedaubed  with  pitch, 
their  wind  and  weather-beaten  faces  refembling  fea- 
calves,  arrived,  from  Greenland,  others  from  the  coafl 
of  Guinea,  have  prefented,  with  the  marble  ftatues, 
and  verdant  bowers  of  the  park  of  Verfailles  ! Louis 
XIV.  would  oftener  than  once  have  derived  from 
thofe  blunt  honed  fellows,  more  ufeful  information, 
and  more  important  truth,  than  cither  books,  or  even 
his  marine  officers  of  the  highed  rank  could  have 
given  him  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  the  novelty  of 
their  charadteridic  Angularity,  and  that  of  their  re- 
flections on  his  own  greatnefs,  would  have  provided 
for  him  fpedtacles  much  more  highly  amudng  than 
thofe  which  the  wits  of  his  Court  devifed  for  him,  and 
at  an  enormous  expenfe.  Beddes  what  emulation 
would  not  the  profpedt  of  fuch  preferments  have 
kindled  among  our  Tailors  ? 

I aferibe  the  perfection  of  the  Engliffi  Marine,  in 
part  at  lead,  Amply  to  the  inAuence  of  their  Capital, 
and  from  it’s  being  incedantly  under  the  eye  of  the 
Court.  Were  Paris  a Tea- port  as  London  is,  how 
many  ingenious  inventions,  thrown  away  upon  modes 
and  operas,  would  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
navigation  ! W ere  Tailors  fecn  there' even  as  currently 
as  foldiers,  a paffion  for  the  marine  fervice  would  be 
onore  extenAvely  diffufed.  The  condition  of  the 
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feamcn,  become  more  interefting  to  the  Nation  and 
to  it’s  rulers,  would  be  gradually  meliorated  ; and  at 
the  fame  time  this  would  have  a happy  tendency  to 
mitigate  the  brutal  defpotifm  of  thofe  who  frequently 
maintain  their  authority  over  them,  merely  by  dint 
of  fwearing  and  blows.  It  is  a good,  and  an  eafily 
practicable  piece  of  policy,  to  enfeeble  vice  by  bring- 
ing men  nearer  to  each  other,  and  by  rendering  them 
more  happy.  Our  country  gentlemen  did  not  give 
over  beating  their  hinds,  till  they  faw  that  this  ufeful 
part  of  Mankind  had  become  interefling  objects  in 
books,  and  on  the  theatre. 

Not  that  I wifh  for  our  feamen  an  effablifhment 
limilar  to  that  of  the  Hotel  des  bwalides.  I am. 
charmed  with  the  architecture  of  that  monument, 
but  I pity  the  condition  of  it’s  inhabitants.  Moft  of 
them  are  diflatisfied,  and  always  murmuring,  as  any 
one  may  be  convinced  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
converfc  with  them  : I do  not  believe  there  is  any 
foundation  for  this ; but  experience  demonflrates 
that  men  formed  into  a corps  fooner  or  later  dege- 
nerate, and  are  always  unhappy.  It  would  be  wiTer 
to  follow  the  Laws  of  Nature,  and  to  aflbciate  them 
by  families.  I could  wifh  that  the  practice  of  the 
Englifh  were  obferved  and  copied,  by  fettling  our 
fuperannuated  feamen  on  the  ferries  of  rivers,  on 
board  all  thofe  little  barges  which  traverfe  Paris,  and 
by  fcattcring  them  along  the  Seine,  like  tritons,  to 
adorn  the  plains  : we  fhould  fee  them  flemming  the 
tides  of  our  rivers  in  wherries  under  fmack- fails, 
luffing  as  they  go ; and  there  they  would  introduce 
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methods  of  Navigation  more  prompt,  and  more  corrW 
modious,  than  thofe  hitherto  known  and  practifed. 

As  to  thofe  whom  age  or  wounds  may  have  totally 
difabled  for  fervice,  they  might  be  fuitably  accom- 
modated and  provided  for,  in  an  edifice  fimilar  to 
that  which  the  Englifh  have  reared  at  Greenwich  for 
the  reception  of  their  decayed  feamen.  But  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truth,  the  State,  I am  perfuaded,  would 
find  it  a much  more  economical  plan  to  allow  them 
penfions,  and  that  thefe  very  feamen  would  be  much 
better  difpofed  of  in  the  bofom  of  their  feveral  fa- 
milies. This  however  need  not  prevent  the  railing 
at  Paris  a majeftic  and  commodious  monument,  to 
ferve  as  a retreat  for  thofe  brave  veterans.  The  ca- 
pital fets  little  value  upon  them  becaufe  it  knows 
them  not ; but  there  are  fome  among  them  who,  by 
going  over  to  the  enemy,  are  capable  of  conducing 
a defcent  on  our  Colonies,  and  even  upon  our  own 
coafis.  Defertion  is  as  common  among  our  mariners 
as  among  our  foldiers,  and  their  defertion  is  a much 
greater  lofs  to  the  State,  becaufe  it  requires  more  time 
to  form  them,  and  becaufe  their  local  knowledge  is  of 
much  higher  importance  to  an  enemy  than  that  of 
our  cavaliers,  or  of  our  foot-foldiers. 

What  I have  now  taken  the  liberty  to  fuggeft  on 
the  fubjedt  of  our  feamen,  might  be  extended  to  all 
the  other  eftates  of  the  kingdom  without  exception. 
I could  with  that  there  were  not  a tingle  one  but 
what  had  it's  centre  at  Paris,  and  which  might  not 
find  there  a place  of  refuge,  a retreat,  a little  chapel. 
All  thefe  monuments  of  the  different  claflcs  of  citi- 
zens, 
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Zens,  which  communicate  life  to  the  body  politic, 
decorated  with  the  attributes  peculiar  to  each  parti- 
cular craft  and  profeffion,  would  there  figure  with 
perfect  propriety,  and  with  moft  powerful  effect. 

After  having  rendered  the  Capital  a refort  of  hap- 
pinefs  and  of  improvement  to  our  own  Nation,  I 
would  allure  to  it  the  men  of  foreign  nations  from 
every  corner  of  the  Globe.  O ! ye  Women,  who 
regulate  our  deftiny,  how  much  ought  you  to  con- 
tribute towards  uniting  Mankind,  in  a City  where 
your  empire  is  unbounded  ! In  minifiring  to  your 
pleafures  do  men  employ  themfelves  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  Earth.  While  your  are  engroffed  wholly 
in  enjoyment,  the  Laplander  iffues  forth  in  the  midft 
of  ftorm  and  tempefl  to  pierce  with  his  harpoon  the 
enormous  whale,  whofe  beard  is  to  ferve  for  fluffing 
to  your  robes  : a man  of  China  puts  into  the  oven 
the  porcelain  out  of  which  you  fip  your  coffee,  while 
an  Arabian  of  Moka  is  bufied  in  gathering  the  berry 
for  you  : a young  woman  of  Bengal  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  is  fpinning  your  muflin,  while  a Ruffian, 
am  id  ft  the  forefts  of  Finland,  is  felling  the  tree  which 
is  to  be  converted  into  a mall  for  the  veffel  that  is  to 
bring  it  home  to  you 

The  glory  of  a great  Capital  is  to  affemble  within 
its  walls  the  men  of  all  Nations  who  contribute  to 
it  s pleafures.  I fhould  like  to  fee  at  Paris,  the  Sa- 
mo'iedes  with  their  coats  of  fea-calf-fkin  and  their 
boots  of  flurgeon’s  hide  ; and  the  black  Iolofs  drefled 
in  their  waift-attire,  flreaked  with  red  and  blue.  I 
could  wifh  to  fee  there  the  beardlefs  Indians  of  Peru 
drefled  in  feathers  from  head  to  foot,  flrolling  about 
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undifmayed  in  our  public  fquares,  around  the  ftahics 
of  our  Kings,  mingled  with  ftately  Spaniards  in  whif- 
kers  and  fhort-cloaks.  It  would  give  me  pleafure  to 
fee  the  Dutch  making  a fettlement  on  the  thirfiy 
ridges  of  MontmHHIrc  ; and  following  the  bent  of 
their  hydraulic  inclination  like  the  beavers,  find  the 
means  of  there  conflrutding  canals  filled  with  water; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko 
fhould  live  comfortably  dry,  fufpended  over  the  lands 
inundated  by  the  Seine,  amidft  the  foliage  of  willows 
and  alder-trees. 

I could  with  that  Paris  were  as  large,  and  of  a 
population  as  much  diverfified,  as  thofe  ancient  cities 
of  Afia,  fuch  as  Nineveh  and  Suza,  whofe  extent 
was  fo  vaft  that  it  required  three  days  to  make  the 
tour  of  them,  and  in  which  Ahafuerus  beheld  two 
hundred  Nations  bending  before  his  throne.  I could 
with  that  every  people  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  kept 
up  a correfpondence  with  that  city,  as  the  members 
with  the  heart  in  the  human  body.  What  fecret  did 
the  Afiatics  poflefs  to  raife  cities  fo  vaft  and  fo  popu- 
lous ? They  are  in  all  refpedts  our  elder  brothers. 
They  permitted  all  Nations  to  fettle  among  them. 
Prefent  men  with  liberty  and  happinefs  and  you  will 
attract  them  from  the  ends  of  the  Earth. 

It  would  be  much  to  the  honour  of  his  humanity  if 
fome  great  Prince  would  propofe  this  queftion  to  the 
difeuflion  of  Europe:  Whether  the  happinefs  of  a 
People  did  not  depend  upon  that  of  it’s  neighbours  ? 
The  affirmative  clearly  demonffrated,  would  level 
with  the  duff  the  contrary  maxim,  that  of  Machiavel, 
which  has  too  long  governed  our  European  politics. 
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It  would  be  very  eafy  to  prove,  in  the  firft  place,  that 
a good  underftanding  with  her  neighbours  would 
enable  her  confidently  to  difband  thole  land  and  naval 
forces  which  are  fo  burdenfome  to  a Nation.  It 
might  be  demonflrated,  fecondly,  that  every  people 
has  been  a partaker  in  the  blefiings  and  the  calamities 
of  their  neighbours,  from  the  example  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  made  the  difeovery  of  America,  and  have 
fcattered  the  advantages  and  the  evils  of  it  over  all 
the  reft  of  Europe.  This  truth  may  be  farther  con- 
firmed from  the  profperity  and  greatnefs  attained  by 
thofe  Nations  who  were  at  pains  to  conciliate  the 
good-will  of  their  neighbours,  as  the  Romans  did, 
who  extended  farther  and  farther  the  privileges  o f 
citizen fhip,  and  thereby  in  procefs  of  time  confoli- 
dated  all  the  Nations  of  Italy  into  one  fingle  State. 
They  would  undoubtedly  have  formed  but  one  fingle 
People  of  the  whole  Human  Race,  had  not  their 
barbarous  cuftom  of  exacting  the  fervice  of  foreign 
flaves  counteracted  a policy  fo  humane.  It  might 
finally  be  made  apparent,  how  miferable  thofe  Go- 


vernments were  which,  however  well  conftituted  in- 
ternally, lived  in  a date  of  perpetual  anxiety,  always 
weak  and  divided,  becaufe .they  did  not  extend  hu- 
manity beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  territory. 
Such  were  the  ancient  Greeks  : fuch  is  in  modern 
times  Perfia,  which  is  funk  into  a date  of  extreme 
weaknefs,  and  into  which  it  fell  immediately  after  the 
brilliant  reign  of  Scha  Abbas , whofe  political  maxim 
it  was  to  furround  hirnfelf  with  deferts  ; his  own 
country  has  at  length  become  one  like  thofe  of  hi» 
neighbours.  Other  examples  to  the  fame  purpofe 
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might  be  found  among  the  Powers  of  Ada,  who  re- 
ceive the  Law  from  handfuls  of  Europeans. 

Henry  IV.  had  formed  the  celeftial  project  of 
engaging  all  Europe  to  live  in  peace;  but  his  pro- 
ject was  not  fufficicntly  extend  ve  to  fupport  itfelf : 
war  mu  ft  have  fallen  upon  Europe  from  the  other 
quarters  of  the  World.  Our  particular  deftinies  arc 
connected  with  thofe  of  mankind.  This  is  an  ho- 
mage which  the  Chridian  Religion  jufily  challenges, 
and  which  it  alone  merits.  Nature  fays  to  you,  love 
thyfelf  alone ; domedic  education  fays,  love  your 
family ; the  national,  love  your  country  ; but  Re- 
ligion fays,  Love  all  Mankind  without  exception. 
She  is  better  acquainted  with  our  intereds  than  our 
natural  indindt  is,  or  our  parentage,  or  our  politics. 
Hiftnan  focieties  are  not  detached  from  each  other 
like  thofe  of  animals.  The  bees  of  France  arc  not 
in  the  lead  affected  bv  the  deftruction  of  the  hives  in 
America.  But  the  tears  of  Mankind,  died  in  the 
New  World,  caufe  dreams  of  blood  to  dow  in  the 
ancient  Continent  ; and  the  war-hoop  of  a favage  on 
the  bank  of  a lake  has  oftener  than  once  re-echoed 
through  Europe,  and  difturbed  the  repofe  of  her 
Potentates.  The  Religion  which  condemns  love  of 
ourfclvcs,  and  which  enjoins  the  love  of  Mankind, 
is  not  fclf-cont radidtory  as  certain  fophifts  have 
alleged  ; die  exadts  the  facrifice  of  our  paflions  only 
to  direct  them  toward  the  general  felicity;  and  by  in- 
culcating upon  us  the  obligation  o,f  loving  all  men, 
die  furnifhes  us  with  the  only  real  means  ot  loving 
ourfelves. 

I could  widi  therefore  that  our  political  relations 
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with  all  the  Nations  of  the  World,  might  be  directed 
toward  a gracious  reception  of  their  fubjedis  in  the 
Capital  of  the  kingdom.  Were  wc  to  expend  only  a 
part  of  what  wc  lay  out  on  foreign  communications, 
wc  fhould  be  no  great  lofers.  The  Nations  of  Afja 
fend  no  Confuls  nor  Mini  tiers,  nor  Ambadudors, 
out  of  the  Country,  unlcfs  in  very  extraordinary 
cafes  : and  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earth  feek  to  them. 
It  is  not  by  fending  AmbafTadors  in  great  date,  and 
at  a vatl  expen fe,  to  neighbouring  Nations,  that  we 
conciliate  or  fecure  their  friendfhip.  In  many  cafes 
our  odentatious  magnificence  becomes  a fccret  fource 
of  hatred  and  jealoufy  among  their  grandees.  The 
point  is  to  give  a kind  reception  to  their  fubjedls  pro- 
perly fo  called,  the  weak,  the  perfecuted,  the  milcra- 
blc.  Our  French  refugees  were  the  men  who  con- 
veyed part  of  our  drill,  and  of  our  power,  to  Fruflia, 
and  to  Holland,  How  many  unfeen  relations  of 
commerce,  and  of  national  benevolence,  have  been 
formed  upon  the  foundation  of  fuch  gracioulnefs 
of  reception!  An  honed  German  who  retires  into 
Audria,  after  having  made  a little  fortune  in  France, 
is  the  means  of  fending  to  us  a hundred  of  his  com- 
patriots, and  difpofes  the  whole  canton  in  which  ho 
fettles  to  with  us  well.  By  bonds  like  thefe  national 
friend diips  are  contracted,'  much  better  than  by  di- 
plomatic treaties;  for  the  opinion  of  a Nation  always 
determines  that  of  the  Prince. 

After  having  rendered  the  city  of  men  wonderfully 
happy,  I would  dirked  my  attention  to  the  embcllifh- 
ment  and  commodioufnefs  of  the  city  of  Hones.  I 
would  rear  in  it  a multitude  of  ufeful  monuments: 
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I would  extend  along  the  houfes,  arcades  as  in  Turin, 
and  a railed  pavement  as  in  London,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  foot-paffengers  ; in  the  ftreets  where  it 
was  practicable,  trees  and  canals  as  in  Holland,  for 
the  facility  of  carriage;  in  the  fuburbs,  caravanfcrics 
as  in  the  cities  of  the  Eaft,  for  the  entertainment,  at 
a moderate  expenfe,  of  travellers  from  foreign  lands  ; 
toward  the  centre  of  the  city,  markets  of  vaft  extent, 
and  furrounded  with  houfes  fix  or  feven  dories  high, 
for  the  reception  of  the  poorer  fort,  who  will  foon  be 
at  a lofs  for  a place  where  to  lay  their  head.  I would 
introduce  a great  deal  of  variety  into  their  plans  and 
decorations.  In  the  circular  furrounding  fpace  I 
would  difpofe  temples,  halls  of  juftice,  public  foun- 
tains ; the  principal  drcets  fhould  terminate  in  them. 
Thefe  markets,  fhaded  with  trees,  and  divided  into 
great  compartiments,  fhould  difplay  in  the  mod 
beautiful  order  all  the  gifts  of  Flora , of  Ceres,  and  of 
Pomona.  I would  credt  in  the  centre  the  datue  of 
a good  King;  for  it  is  impofdble  to  place  it  in  a 
fituation  more  honourable  to  his  memory,  than  in  the 
midd  of  the  abundance  enjoyed  by  his  fubjedis. 

I know  of  no  one  thing  which  conveys  to  me  an 
idea  more  precife  of  the  police  of  a city,  and  of  the 
felicity  of  it’s  inhabitants,  than  the  dght  of  it’s 
markets.  At  Peterfburg  every  market  is  parcelled 
out  into  fub-dividons  dedined  to  the  fale  of  a dngle 
fpecics  of  merchandife.  This  arrangement  pleafes  at 
firft  glance,  but  foon  fatigues  the  eye  by  it’s  unifor- 
mity. Peter  the  Fird  was  fond  of  regular  forms,  be- 
caufe  they  are  favourable  to  defpotifm.  For  my  own 
part,  I fhould  like  to  fee  the  mod  perfect  harmony 
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prevailing  among  our  merchants,  and  the  moft  com- 
plete contrails  among  their  wares.  By  removing  the 
rivalries  which  arife  out  of  commerce  in  the  fame 
fort  of  goods,  thole  jealoufies  which  are  productive 
of  fo  many  quarrels  would  be  prevented.  It  would 
give  me  pleafure  to  behold  Abundance  there  pouring 
out  the  treafureof  all  her  horns  pell-mell;  pheafants, 
fre(h-cod,  heath-cocks,  turbots,  pot-herbs,  piles  of 
oyfters,  oranges,  wild-ducks,  flowers,  and  fo  on. 
Permiflion  fhould  be  granted  to  expofe  to  fale  there 
every  fpecies  of  goods  whatever;  and  this  privilege 
alone  would  be  fufficient  to  deftroy  various  fpecies  of 
monopoly. 

I would  ereCt  in  the  city  but  few  temples  ; thefe 
few  however  fhould  be  augufl,  immenfe,  with  gal- 
leries on  the  outfide  and  within,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining on  feflivnl  days  the  third  part  of  the;  popula- 
tion of  Paris.  The  more  that  temples  are  multiplied 
in  a State  the  more  is  Religion  enfeebled.  This  has 
the  appearance  of  a paradox ; but  look  at  Greece  and 
Italy  covered  with  church -towers,  while  Conftanti- 
nople  is  crowded  with  Greek  and  Italian  renegadoes. 
Independently  of  the  political,  and  even  religious 
caufes  which  produce  thefe  national  depravations, 
there  is  one  which  is  founded  in  Nature,  the  effeCls  of 
which  we  have  already  recognifed  in  the  weaknefs  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  this,  That  affeCtion  diminifhes 
in  proportion  as  it  is  divided  among  a variety  of  ob- 
je£ls.  The  Jews,  fo  aftonifningly  attached  to  their 
religion,  had  but  one  Angle  temple,  the  recolleCtion 
ot  which  excites  their  regret  to  this  day. 

I would  have  amphitheatres  conflruCted  at  Paris 
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like  -thole  at  Rome,  for  the  purpofe  of  aflemblirig  the 
People,  and  of  treating  them  from  time  to  time  with 
days  of  feftivity.  What  a fuperb  fitc  for  fuch  an 
edifice  is  prcfented  in  the  riling  ground  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  Elyfian  Fields  ! How  eafy  would  it 
have  been  to  hollow  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  plain 
in  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  difpofed  into  afcencfing 
rows  of  feats  covered  with  green  turf  fimply,  having 
it’s  ridge  crowned  with  great  trees,  exalted  on  an 
elevation  of  more  than  fourfeore  feet  : What  a mag- 
nificent fpedtacle  would  it  have  been  to  behold  an  im- 
menfe  people  ranged  round  and  round,  like  one  great 
family,  eating,  drinking,  and  rejoicing  in  the  con- 
templation of  their  own  felicity  ! 

All  thefe  edifices  fhould  be  conftrucled  of  ftone  ; 
not  in  petty-layers,  according  to  our  mode  of  build- 
ing, but  in  huge  blocks  fuch  as  the  Ancients  em- 
ployed,* and  as  becomes  a city  that  is  to  lail  for  ever. 

* And  fuch  as  Savages  employ.  Travellers  arc  aftonifhed 
when  they  furvey  in  Peru  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  Incas, 
formed  of  vaft  irregular  ftones  perfectly  fitted  to  each  other.  Their 
con  ft  ruction  prefents  at  fir  ft  fight  two  great  difficulties  : How 
could  the  Indians  have  tranfported  thofe  huge  mafles  of  ftone  ; 
and  How  did  they  contrive  to  adapt  them  fo  exadtly  to  each 
other,  notwithftanding  their  irregularitv  ? Our  men  of  Science 
have  firft  fuppofed  a machinery  proper  for  the  tranfportation  of 
them ; as  if  there  could  be  any  machine  more  powerful  than  the 
arms  of  a whole  people  exerting  themfelves  in  concert.  They 
next  tell  us,  that  the  Indians  gave  them  thofe  irregular  forms  by 
dint  of  labour  and  induftry.  This  is  a downright  infult  to  the 
common  fenf'e  of  Mankind.  Was  it  not  much  eafier  to  cut  them 
into  a regular  than  into  an  irregular  fhape?  1 myfelf  was  cm- 
barrafled  in  attempting  a folution  of  this  problem.  At  length 
having  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  Don  Ullna,  and  likewife  in  fome 
•ther  travellers,  that  there  sue  found  in  many  place*  of  Peru  beds 
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The  ftreets  and  the  public  fquares  fhould  be  planted 
with  great  trees  of  various  forts.  Trees  arc  the  real 
monuments  of  Nations.  Time,  which  fpccdily  im- 
pairs the  Works  of  Man,  only  increafcs  the  beauty  of 
thole  of  Nature.  It  is  to  the  trees  that  our  favourite 
walk  the  Boulevards  is  indebted  for  it’s  principal 
charm.  They  delight  the  eye  by  their  verdure ; they 
elevate  the  foul  to  Heaven  by  the  loftinefs  of  their 
items  ; they  communicate  refpect  to  the  monuments 
which  they  fhade  by  the  majefty  of  their  forms* 
They  contribute,  more  than  we  are  aware  of,  to  rivet 
our  attachment  to  the  places  which  we  have  inha- 
bited. Our  memory  fixes  on  them  as  on  points  of 
union  which  have  fccret  harmonies  with  the  foul  of 

of  ftone  along  the  furface  of  the  ground,  feparated  by  clefts  and 
crevices,  I prefently  comprehended  the  addrefs  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
ruvians. Ail  they  had  to  do  was  to  remove,  piece  and  piece, 
thofe  horizontal  layers  of  the  quarries,  and  to  place  them  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  by  moving  the  detached  pieces  clofe  to 
each  other.  Thus  they  had  a wall  ready  made,  which  coft  them 
nothing  in  the  hewing.  The  natural  genius  is  poffefTed  of  re- 
fources  exceedingly  fimple,  but  far  fuperior  to  thole  of  our  arts. 
For  example,  the  Savages  of  Canada  had  no  cooking  pots  of  me- 
tal previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  They  had  however 
found  means  to  l’upply  this  want,  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  with  fire.  But  how  did  they  contrive  to  fet  it  a boiling,  fo 
as  to  drefs  a whole  ox,  which  they  frequently  did  ? 1 have  ap- 
plied to  more  than  one  pretended  man  of  genius  for  a folution  of 
this  difficulty,  but  to  no  purpofe.  As  to  myfclf,  1 was  long  puz- 
zled 1 acknowledge  in  deviling  a method  by  which  water  might 
be  made  to  boil  ir.  kettles  made  of  wood,  which  were  frequently 
large  enough  to  contain  leveral  hundred  gallons.  Nothing  how- 
ever could  be  caller  to  Savages:  they  heated  pebbles  and  Hints  till 
they  were  red-hot,  and' call  them  into  the  water  in  the  pot,  till  it 
boiled.  Confult  Champlain. 
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Man.  They  poflefs  a commanding  influence  over 
the  events  of  our  life,  like  thofe  which  rife  by  the 
fhore  of  the  Sea,  and  which  frequently  ferve  as  a 
direction  to  the  pilot. 

I -ever  fee  the  linden  tree  but  I feel  myfelf  tranf- 
ported  into  Holland  ; nor  the  fir  without  reprefent- 
ing  to  my  imagination  the  forefis  of  Ruffia.  Trees 
frequently  attach  us  to  Country  when  the  other  ties 
which  united  us  to  it  are  torn  afunder.  I have  known 
more  than  one  exile  who  in  old-age  was  brought 
back  to  his  native  village,  by  the  recolle&ion  of  the 
elm  under  the  fhade  of  which  he  had  danced  when  a 
boy.  I have  heard  more  than  one  inhabitant  of  the 
Iflc  of  France  fighing  after  his  Country  under  the 
fhade  of  the  banana,  and  who  faid  tome  ; “ I fhould 
“ be  perfectly  tranquil  where  I am  could  I but  fee  a 
<e  violet.”  the  trees  of  our  natal  foil  have  a farther 
and  moft  powerful  attraction,  when  they  are  blended, 
as  was  the  cale  among  the  Ancients,  with  fome  re- 
ligious idea,  or  with  the  recollection  of  fome  dif- 
tinguifhed  perfonage.  Whole  Nations  have  attached 
their  patriotifm  to  this  object.  With  what  veneration 
did  the  Greeks  contemplate  at  Athens  the  olive-tree 
which  Minerva  had  there  caufed  to  fpringup,  and  on 
Mount  Olympus,  the  wild-olive  with  which  Hercules 
had  been  crowned ! Plutarch  relates,  that,  when  at 
Rome  the  fig-tree  under  which  Romulus  and  Remus 
had  been  fuckled  by  a wolf,  d drove  red  figns  of  decay 
from  a lack  of  moifiurc,  the  firft  perfon  who  perceived 
it  exclaimed,  Water!  water!  and  all  the  people  in 
confternation  flew  with  pots  and  pails  full  of  water  to 

refrefh  it.  For  my  part,  lam  perfuaded  that  though 
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we  have  already  far  degenerated  from  Nature,  we 
could  not  without  emotion  behold  the  cherry-tree  of 
the  foreft,  into  which  our  good  King  Henry  IV.  clam- 
bered up,  when  he  perceived  the  army  of  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne  fling  off  to  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining 
valley. 

A city,  were  it  built  completely  of  marble,  would 
have  to  me  a melancholy  appearance,  unlefs  I faw  in 
it  trees  and  verdure  :*  on  the  other  hand  a landfcape, 
were  it  Arcadia,  were  it  along  the  banks  of  the  Al- 
pheus,  or  did  it  prefent  the  fwelling  ridges  of  Mount 
Lyceum,  would  appear  to  me  a wildernefs,  if  I did 
not  fee  in  it  at  leaf  one  little  cottage.  The  works 

* Trees  are  from  their  duration  the  real  monuments  of  Nations; 
and  they  are  farther  their  calendar,  from  the  different  feafons  at 
which  they  fend  forth  their  leaves,  their  flowers,  and  their  fruits. 
Savages  have  no  other,  and  our  own  peafantry  make  frequent  ufe 
of  it.  I met  one  day,  toward  the  end  of  Autumn,  a country  girl 
all  in  tears,  looking  about  for  a handkerchief  which  fhe  had  loft 
upon  the  great  road.  “ Was  your  handkerchief  very  pretty 
faid  I to  her.  “ Sir,”  replied  fhe,  “ it  was  quite  new;  I bought 
“ it  laff  bean-time.”  It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  that  if  our 
hifforical  epochs,  fo  loudly  trumpeted,  were  dated  by  thofe  of  Na- 
ture, nothing  more  would  be  wanting  to  mark  their  injuftice,  and 
expofe  them  to  ridicule.  Were  we  to  read,  for  example,  in  our 
books  of  Hiftory,  that  a Prince  had  caufed  part  of  his  fubjedls  to 
be  maflacred,  to  render  Heaven  propitious  to  him,  precifely  at  the 
feafon  when  his  kingdom  was  clothed  with  the  plenty  of  harvefl  ; 
or  were  we  to  read  the  relations  of  bloody  engagements,  and  of  the 
bombardment  of  cities,  dated  with  the  flowering  of  the  violet,  the 
firfl  cream-cheefe making,  the  fheep-marking  feafon;  Would  any 
other  contrail  be  neceflary  to  render  the  perufal  of  fuch  hiftories 
detellable?  On  the  other  hand,  fuch  dates  would  communicate 
immortal  graces  to  the  aftions  of  good  Princes,  and  would  con- 
found the  ble'ffings  which  they  bellowed,  with  thofe  of  Heaven. 
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of  Nature  and  thofe  of  Man  mutually  embellifh  each 
other.  The  fpirit.  of  felfifhnefs  has  detlroycd  among 
us  a tafte  for  Nature.  Our  peafantry  fee  no  beauty 
in  our  plains  but  there  where  they  fee  the  return  of 
their  labour.  I one  day  met  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Abbey  de  la  Trappe,  on  the  flinty  road  of  Notre 
Dame  d’Apre,  a countrywoman  Walking  along  with 
two  large  loaves  of  bread  under  her  arm.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  May;  and  the  weather  inexpreffibly 
fine.  u What  a charming  feafon  it  is  !”  laid  I to 
the  good  woman  : “ How  beautiful  are  thofe  apple 
<c  trees  in  bloflom  ! How  fweetly  thefe  nightingales 
Ci  ling  in' the  woods  !”...“  Ah  !”  replied  the,  “ I don’t 
cf  mind  nofegays,  nor  thefe  little  fquallers!  It  is  bread 
* that  we  want.”  Indigence  hardens  the  heart  of  the 
Country  people,  and  fhuts  their  eyes.  But  the  good 
folks  of  the  town  have  no  greater  relifh  for  Nature, 
becaufe  the  love  of  gold  regulates  all  their  other  ap- 
petites. If  fome  of  them  fet  a value  on  the  liberal 
arts,  it  is  not  becaufe  thofe  arts  imitate  natural  ob- 
jects; it  is  from  the  price  to  which  the  hand  of  great 
matters  raifes  their  productions.  That  man  gives  a 
thoufand  crowns  for  a picture  of  the  country  painted 
by  Lorrain,  who  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window  to  look  at  the  real  landfcapc: 
and  there  is  another  who  oftcntatioufly  exhibits  the 
buft  of  Socrates  in  his  fludy,  who  would  not  receive 
that  Philofopher  into  his  houfe  were  he  in  life,  and 
who  perhaps  would  not  fcruple  to  concur  in  adjudg- 
ing him  to  death,  were  he  under  profccution. 

The  tafte  of  our  Artifts  has  been  corrupted  by  that 
<*f  our  trades-pcoplc.  As  they  know  that  it  is  not 
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Nature  but  their  own  Skill  which  is  prized,  their  great 
aim  is  to  difplay  themfclves.  Hence  ft  is  that  they 
introduce  a profusion  of  rich  acceSIories  into  molt  of 
our  monuments,  while  they  frequently  omit  altoge- 
ther the  principal  object.  They  produce  for  inftance 
as  an  embellishment  for  gardens,  vafes  of  marble  into 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  put  any  vegetable  ; for  apart- 
ments, urns  and  pitchers  into  which  you  cannot  pour 
any  fpecies  of  fluid  ; for  our  cities,  colonnades  with- 
out palaces,  gates  in  places  where  are  no  walls,  pub- 
lic fquares  fenced  with  barriers,  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  aflembling  in  them.  It  is  they  tell  us  that 
the  grafs  may  be  permitted  to  Shoot.  A fine  project 
truly  ! One  of  the  heavieft  curfes  which  the  Ancients 
pronounced  againft  their  enemies  was,  that  they 
might  fee  the  grafs  grow  in  their  public  places.  If 
they  with  to  fee  verdure  in  ours.  Why  do  they  not 
plant  trees  in  them,  which  would  give  the  people  at 
once  Shade  and  Shelter  ? There  are  Some  who  intro- 
duce into  the  trophies  which  ornament  the  town  re- 
fidenccs  of  our  grandees,  bows,  arrows,  catapults  ; 
and  who  have  carried  the  fimplicity  of  the  thing  to 
Such  a height  as  to  plant  on  them  Roman  Standards, 
inferibed  with  thefe  characters,  S.  P.  Q.  R.  This 
may  be  Seen  in  the  Palais  dc  Bourbon.  Posterity 
will  be  taught  to  believe  that  the  Romans  were,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  matters  of  our  country.  And 
in  what  efiimation  do  we  mean,  vain  as  we  are,  that 
our  memory  Should  be  held  by  them,  if  our  monu- 
ments, our  medals,  our  trophies,  our  dramas,  our  in- 
scriptions, continually  hold  out  to  them  Strangers 
and  antiquity  ? 

The 
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The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  much  more  confident. 
Never  did  they  dream  of  conftrudting  ufelefs  monu- 
ments. Their  beautiful  vafes  of  alabafter  and  calce- 
dony  were  employed  in  feftivals,  for  holding  wine  or 
perfumes  ; their  periflyies  always  announced  a palace; 
their  public  places  were  deftined  only  to  the  purpofe 
of  aflembling  the  people.  There  they  reared  the 
llatues  of  their  great  men,  without  enclofing  them  in 
rails  of  iron,  in  order  that  their  images  might  dill  be 
within  reach  of  the  miferable,  and  be  open  to  their 
invocation  after  death,  as  they  themfelves  had  been 
While  they  were  alive.  Juvenal  fpeaks  of  a datue  of 
bronze  at  Rome  the  hands  of  which  had  been  worn 
away  by  the  kides  of  the  People.  What  glory  to  the 
memory  of  the  perfon  whom  it  reprefented  ! Did  it 
dill  exid,  that  mutilation  would  render  it  more  pre- 
cious than  the  Venus  de  Medicis  with  it’s  fine  propor- 
tions. 

Our  populace  we  are  told  is  deftitute  of  patriotifm. 
I can  eafily  believe  it,  for  every  thing  is  done  that 
can  be  done  to  deftroy  this  principle  in  them.  For 
example,  on  the  pediment  of  the  beautiful  church 
which  we  are  building  in  honour  of  Saint  Gene- 
vieve, but  which  is  too  fmall  as  all  our  modern  mo- 
numents are,  an  adoration  of  the  crofs  is  reprefented. 
You  fee  indeed  the  Patroncfs  of  Paris  in  bas-reliefs 
under  the  peridyle,  in  the  midd  of  Cardinals  ; but 
would  it  not  have  been  more  in  character  to  exhibit 
to  the  People  their  humble  Patroncfs  in  her  habit  of 
fhepherdefs,  in  a little  jacket  and  cornet,  with  her 
ferip,  her  crook,  her  dog,  her  fheep,  her  moulds  for 
making  chccfc,  and  all  the  peculiarities  ofher  age  and 
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of  her  condition,  on  the  pediment  of  the  church  de- 
dicated to  her  memory  ? To  thefe  might  have  been 
added  a view  of  Paris,  fuch  as  it  was  in  her  time. 
From  the  whole  would  have  reful  ted  contra  ft  s and 
objedts  of  comparifon  of  the  moft  agreeable  kind. 
The  People  at  fight  of  this  rural  feenery  would  have 
called  to  memory  the  days  of  old.  They  would  have 
conceived  efteem  for  the  obfeure  virtues  which  are 
neceftary  to  their  happinefs,  and  would  have  been  fti- 
mulated  to  tread  in  the  rough  paths  of  glory  which 
their  lowly  patronefs  trod  before  them,  whom  it  is 
now  impoftiblc  for  them  to  diftinguilh  in  her  Grecian 
robes,  and  furrounded  by  Prelates. 

Our  Artifts  in  fome  cafes  deviate  fo  completely 
from  the  principal  objedt,  that  they  leave  it  out  alto- 
gether. There  was  exhibited  fome  years  ago,  in  one 
of  the  workfhops  of  the  Louvre,  a monument  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphinefs,  defigned  for  the 
cathedral1  of  the  city  of  Sens.  Every  body  flocked 
to  fee  it,  and  came  away  in  raptures  of  admiration. 
I went  with  the  reft  ; and  the  firft  thing  I looked  for 
was  the  refemblance  of  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphi- 
nefs, to  whofe  memory  the  monument  had  been 
credited.  There  was  no  fuch  thing  there,  not  even  in 
medallions.  A ou  faw  Time  with  his  feythe.  Hymen 
with  urns,  and  all  the  thread-bare  ideas  of  allegorv, 
which  frequently  is  by  the  way  the  genius  of  thofe 
who  have  none.  In  order  to  complete  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  fubjedt,  there  were  on  the  pannels  of  a 
fpccics  of  altar,  placed  in  the  midft  of  this  group  of 
fymbohcal  figures,  long  inferiptions  in  Latin,  abun- 
dantly foreign  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Prince  who 
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was  the  object  of  them.  There,  faitl  I to  myfelf, 
there  is  a line  national  monument  ! Latin  inferip- 
tions  for  French  readers,  and  pagan  fymbols  for  .n 
cathedral  ! Had  the  Art  iff,  whole  chifel  I in  other 
Tefpedts  admired,  meant  to  dilplay  his  own  talents, 
he  ought  to  have  recommended  to  his  fucceflbr,  to 
leave  imperfedt  a fmall  part  of  the  bale  of  that  mo- 
nument, which  death  prevented  himfelf  from  fini fil- 
ing, and  to  engrave  thefe  words  upon  it : Coustou 
j no riens  faciei) at.*  This  confonanee  of  fortune  would 
have  united  him  to  the  royal  monument,  and  would 
have  given  a deep  impreffion  to  the  reflections  on  the 
vanity  of  human  things,  which  the  light  of  a tomb 
infpires. 

Very  few  Art  ids  catch  the  moral  object  ; they  aim 
only  at  the  picturefquc.  “ Oh,  what  a fine  fubject  for 
“ a BeJifarius  r exclaim  they,  when  the  converfation 
happens  to  turn  on  one  of  our  great  men  reduced  to 
dilirefs.  Neverthelefs,  the  liberal  arts  are  defined 
only  to  revive  the  memory  of  Virtue,  and  not  Virtue 
to  give  employment  to  the  fine  Arts.  I acknowledge 
that  the  celebrity  which  they  procure  is  a powerful 
incentive  to  prompt  men  to  great  adtions,  though  af- 
ter all  it  is  not  the  true  one ; but  though  it  may  not 
infpire  the  fentiment,  it  fometimes  produces  the  adts. 
Now-a-days  we  go  much  farther.  It»is  no  longer 
the  glory  of  virtue  which  adociations  and  individuals 
endeavour  to  merit ; it  is  the  honour  of  diftributing 
it  to  others  at  which  they  aim.  Heaven  knows  the 
ftrangc  condition  which  relults  from  this  ! W omen  of 
very  fufpicious  virtue,  and  kept-mi  drefles,  edablidi 

* The  work  of  Ccujlcu,  left  unfinifked  by  death. 
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Rofe-feafts : they  difpetlfe  premiums  on  virginity  ! 
Opera-girls  crown  our  victorious  Generals ! The 
Marefchal  tie  Saxe,  ourHiflorians  tells  us,  was  crowned 
with  laurels  on  the  national  theatre  : as  if  the  Nation 
had  confided  of  players,  and  as  if  it’s  Senate  were  a 
theatre  ! For  my  own  part  I look  on  Virtue  as  fo  re- 
ipeCtable,  that  nothing  more  would  be  wanting,  but 
a fingle  fubjeCt  in  which  it  was  eminently  conlpicu- 
ous,  to  overwhelm  with  ridicule  thofe  who  dared  to 
difpenfe  to  it  fuch  vain  and  contemptible  honours. 
What  ftage-dancing  girl,  for  example,  durft  have  had 
the  impudence  to  crown  the  auguft  forehead  of'Tu- 
renne  or  that  of  Fenelon, 

The  French  Academy  would  be  much  more  fuc- 
cefsful,  if  it  aimed  at  fixing,  by  the  charms  of  elo- 
quence, the  attention  of  the  Nation  on  our  great  men ; 
did  it  attempt  lefs,  in  the  elogiums  which  it  pro- 
nounces to  panegyrize  the  dead,  than  to  fatyrize  the 
living.  Betides  pofterity  will  rely  as  little  on  the 
language  of  praife  as  on  that  of  cenfure.  For,  flrft, 
the  term  clogium  is  fufpected  of  flattery  : and  farther, 
this  fpecies  of  eloquence  characterizes  nothing.  In 
order  to  paint  virtue,  it  is  neceflary  to  bring  forward 
defects  and  vices,  that  confiidt  and  triumph  may  be 
rendered  confpicuous.  The  ftyle  employed  in  it  is 
full  of  pomp  and  luxuriance.  It  is  crowded  with  re- 
flections, and  paintings,  foreign  very  frequently  to 
the  principal  objcCt.  It  refembles  a Spanifli  horfe  ; 
it  prances  about  wonderfully,  but  never  gets  forward. 
This  kind  of  eloquence,  vague  and  indecifive  as  it  is, 
fuits  no  one  great  man  in  particular,  bccaufe  it  may 
he  applied  in  general  to  all  thofe  who  have  run  the 
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fame  career.  If  you  only  change  a few  proper  names 
in  the  elogium  of  a General,  you  may  comprehend 
in  it  all  Generals  pad;  and  future.  Befides  it’s  bom- 
batt  tone  is  fo  little  adapted  to  the  fimple  language  of 
truth  and  virtue,  that  when  a Writer  means  to  intro- 
duce chara&eriftical  traits  of  his  hero,  that  we  may 
know  at  leatl  of  whom  he  is  fpeaking,  he  is  under 
the  neceffity  of  throwing  them  into  notes,  for  fear  of 
deranging  his  academical  order. 

Affuredly  had  Plutarch  written  the  elogium  only 
of  illuftrious  men,  he  would  have  had  as  few  readers 
at  this  day  as  the  Panegyric  of  Trajan  has,  which  eoft 
the  younger  Pliny  fo  many  years  labour.  You  will 
never  find  an  academical  elogium  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  common  People.  You  might  fee  them  per- 
haps turning  over  thofc  of  Fontenelle,  and  a few  others, 
if  the  perfons  celebrated  in  them  had  paid  attention 
to  the  people  while  they  lived.  But  the  Nation 
takes  pleafure  in  reading  Hiftory. 

As  I was  walking  fome  time  ago  toward  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Military  School,  I perceived  at  fome  dis- 
tance, near  a fand-pit,  a thick  column  of  fmoke.  I 
bent  my  courfc  that  way  to  fee  what  produced  it.  I 
found  in  a very  folitary  place,  a good  deal  refcmbling 
that  which  Shakefpear  makes  the  feene  where  the 
three  witches  appear  to  Macbeth , a poor  and  aged 
woman  fitting  upon  a Hone.  She  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  reading  in  an  old  book,  clofe  by  a great  pile 
of  herbage  which  the  had  fet  on  fire.  I firft  alked 
her  for  what  purpofe  (lie  was  burning  thofe  herbs  ? 
She  replied  that  it  was  for  the  fake  of  the  allies,  which 
fhe  gathered  up  and  fold  to  the  laundrefies ; that  for 
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this  ehd  (lie  bought  of  the  gardeners  the  refufe  plants 
of  their  grounds,  and  was  waiting  till  they  were  en- 
tirely confumed  that  (he  might  carry  off  the  afhes, 
becaufe  they  were  liable  to  be  ftolen  in  her  abfence. 
After  having  thus  fatisfied  my  curiofity,  fhe  returned 
to  her  book,  and  read  on  with  deep  attention.  Ea- 
gerly defirous  to  know  what  book  it  was  with  which 
file  filled  up  her  hours  of  languor,  I took  the  liberty 
to  afk  the  title  of  it.  “ It  is  the  life  of  M.  de  Tu-  . 
“ renne*  fhe  replied.  “ Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
ec  him  ?”  faid  I.  “ Ah  !”  replied  fhe  with  emotion, 
ce  he  was  a brave  man,  who  fuffered  much  unealinefs 
<c  from  a Minifter  of  State,  while  he  was  alive  !”  I 
withdrew,  filled  with  increafed  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  M.  de  Turenne,  who  ferved  to  confole  a 
poor  old  woman  in  diftrefs.  It  is  thus  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  lower  clafles  of  fociety  fupport  themfelves 
on  thofe  of  great  men,  as  the  feeble  plants,  which  to 
efcape  being  trampled  under  foot  cling  to  the  trunk 
of  the  oak. 


, OP  NOBILITY. 

The  ancient  Nations  of  Europe  imagined  that  the 
moft  powerful  ftimulus  to,  the  practice  of  virtue  was 
to  ennoble  the  defeendants  of  their  virtuous  citizens. 
They  involved  themfelves  by  this  in  very  great  incon- 
veniencies.  For  in  rendering  nobility  hereditary, 
they  precluded  to  the  reft  of  the  citizens  the  paths 
which  lead  to  diftindlion.  As  it  is  the  perpetual,  ex- 
clufive  pofteftion  of  a certain  number  of  families,  it 
ceafes  to  be  a national  recompenfe,  otherwife  a whole 
Nation  would  confift  of  Nobles  at  length  ; which 
Vol.  II.  N n would 
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would  produce  a lethargy  fatal  to  arts  and  handi- 
crafts ; and  this  is  actually  the  cafe  in  Spain,  and  in 
part  of  Italy. 

Many  other  mifchiefs  neceflarily  refult  from  here- 
ditary noblefie,  the 'principal  of  which -is  the  forma- 
tion, in  a State,  of  two  feveral  Nations  which  come 
at  lad  to  have  not:  ing  in  common  between  them  ; 
patriotifm  is  annihilated,  and  both  the  one  and  the 
other  haitens  to  a fate  of  fubjedion.  Such  has  been, 
within  our  recolledion,  the  fate  of  Hungary,  of  Bo- 
hemia, of  Poland,  and  even  of  part  of  the  provinces 
of  our  own  kingdom,  fuch  as  Britanny,  where  a no- 
bility infufferably  lofty,  and  multiplied  beyond  all 
bounds,  formed  a clafs  absolutely  diltind  from  the 
reft  of  the  citizens.  It  is  well  worthy  of  being  re- 
marked, that  thefe  countries,  though  republican, 
though  fo  powerful,  in  the  opinion  of  our  political 
Writers,  from  the  freedom  of  their  conflitution,  have 
been  very  cafdy  fubjectcd  by  defpotic  Princes,  who 
were  the  mailers  they  tell  us  of  ilavcs  only.  The 
rcafon  is,  that  the  People  in  every  country  prefer  one 
Sovereign  to  a thoufand  tyrants,  and  that  their  fate 
always  decides  the  fate  of  their  lordly  oppreflors. 
The  Romans  foftened  the  unjuft  and  odious  diftinc- 
tioris  which  exifted  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians, 
by  granting  to  thefe  laft  privileges  and  employments 
of  the  higheit  refpedability. 

Means  in  my  opinion  ftill  more  effectual  were  em- 
ployed by  that  People  to  bring  the  two  dalles  of  citi- 
zens to  a date  of  clofer  approximation  ; particularly 
the  pradice  of  adoption.  How  many  great  men 
darted  up  outof  the  mafs  of  the  People,  to  merit 
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this  kind  of  recompenfe,  as  illuftrious  as  tliofe  which 
Country  bellows,  and  ftill  more  addrefled  to  the 
heart ! Thus  did  the  Catos  and  the  Scipos  diftinguifh 
themfelvcs,  in  hope  of  being  ingrafted  into  Patrician 
families.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Plebeian  .Agricola  ob- 
tained in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Auguftns.  I do 
not  know,  but  perhaps  I am  only  betraying  my  own 
ignorance,  that  adoption (ever  was  in  ufe  among  us, 
unlefs  it  were  between  certain  great  Lords,  who  from 
the  failure  of  heirs  of  blood  were  at  a lofs  how  to 
difpofe  of  their  vaft  polTeffions  when  they  died.  I 
confider  adoption  as  much  preferable  to  nobility  con- 
ferred by  the  State.  It  might  be  the  means  of  re- 
viving illuftrious  families,  the  defcendants  of  which 
are  now  languifhing  in  the  moft  abjedt  poverty.  It 
would  endear  the  Nobility  to  the  People,  and  the 
People  to  the  Nobility.  It  would  be  proper  that  the 
privilege  of  beftowing  the  rights  of  adoption  fhould 
be  rendered  a fpecies  of  recompenfe  to  the  Noblefte 
themfclves.  Thus,  for  example,  a poor  man  of  fa- 
mily, who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  might  be  em- 
powered to  adopt  one  of  the  commonalty,  who  fhould 
acquire  eminence.  'A  man  of  birth  wrould  be  on  the 
look-out  for  virtue  among  the  People;  and  a virtu- 
ous man  of  the  commonalty  would  go  in  quell  of  a 
w’orthy  nobleman  as  a patron.  Such  political  bonds 
of  union  appear  to  me  more  powerful,  and  more 
honourable,  than  mercenary  matrimonial  alliances, 
which,  by  uniting  two  individual  citizens  of  different 
clafles,  frequently  alienate  their  families.  Nobility 
thus  acquired  would  appear  to  me  far  preferable  to 
that  which  public  employments  confer;  forthefe,  be- 
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mg  entirely  the  purchafe  of  fo  much  money,  from 
that  very  ci  ream  fiance  lofe  their  refpe61ability,  and 
confequcntly  degrade  the  nobility  attached  to  them. 

But  taking  it  at  the  beft,  one  difadvantage  mud 
ever  adhere  to  hereditary  nobility,  namely,  the  even- 
tual  exceffive  multiplication  of  perfons  of  that  de- . 
feription.  A remedy  for  this  has  been  attempted 
among  us,  by  adjudging  nobility  to  various  profef- 
fions,  fuch  as  maritime  commerce.  Firfl  of  all,  it 
may  be  made  a queflion,  Whether  the  fpirit  of  com- 
merce can  be  perfectly  confident  with  the  honour  of 
a gentleman  ? Bcfides,  What  commerce  (hall  he 
•carry  on  who  has  got  nothing  ! Muft  not  a premium 
be  paid  to  the  merchant  for  admitting  a young  man 
into  his  counting-houfe  to  learn  the  firft  principles  of 
trade  ? And  where  fliould  fo  many  poor  men  of  no- 
ble birth  find  the  means,  who  have  not  wherewithal  to 
clothe  their  children  ? I have  feen  fomc  of  them,  in 
Britanny,  the  defeendants  of  the  mod  ancient  families 
of  the  province,  fo  reduced  as  to  earn  a livelihood  by 
mowing  down  the  hay  of  the  peafantry  for  fo  much 
a day. 

Would  to  God  that  all  conditions  were  nobilitat- 
ed,  the  profeffion  of  agriculture  in  particular  ! for  it 
is  that,  above  all  others,  of  which  every  function  is 
allied  to  virtue.  In  order  to  be  a hufbandman  there 
is  no  need  to  deceive,  to  flatter,  to  degrade  on e’s-felf, 
to  do  violence  to  another.  He  is  not  indebted  for 
the  profits  of  his  labour  to  the  vices  or  the  luxury  ot 
his  age,  but  to  the  bountv  of  Heaven.  He  adheres 
to  his  Country,  at  lead  by  the  little  corner  of  it  which 
he  cultivates.  If  the  condition  of  the  hufbandman 
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WCre  ennobled,  a multitude  of  benefits  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  kingdom  would  refult  from  it.  Nay  it 
would  be  fufficient  if  it  were  not  confidered  as  igno- 
ble. But  here  is  a rcfourcc  which  the  State  might  em- 
ploy for  the  relief  of  the  decayed  nobility.  Moft  of 
the  ancient  feignories  are  purchafed  now-a-days  by 
perfons  who  pollefs  no  other  merit  but  that  of  having 
money  ; fp  that  the  honour  of  thofe  illuftrious  houfes 
have  fallen  to  the  fhare  of  men  who,  to  confeis  the 
truth,  are  hardly  worthy  of  them.  The  King  ought 
to  purchafe  thofe  lordfhips  as  often  as  they  come  to 
market ; referve  to  himfelf  the  feignorial  rights,  with 
part  of  the  lands,  and  form  of  thofe  fmall  domains 
civil  and  military  benefices,  to  be  beftowed  as  re- 
wards on  good  officers,  ufeful  citizens,  and  noble  and 
poor  families,  nearly  as  the  Timariots  are  in  Turkey. 

# v 
OP  AN  ELYSIUM. 

The  hereditary  tranfmiffion  of  Nobility  is  fubject 
to  a farther  inconveniency ; namely  this,  Here  is  a 
man,  who  fets  out  with  the  virtues  of  a Marius , and 
fmifhes  the  career,  loaded  with  all  his  vices.  I am 
going  to  propofe  a mode  of  dittinguifhing  fuperior 
worth  which  lhall  not  be  liable  to  the  dangers  of  in- 
heritance, and  of  human  inconftancy  : it  is  to  with- 
hold the  rewards  of  virtue  till  after  death, 

. Death  affixes  the  laft  feal  to  the  memory  of  Man. 
It  is  well  known  of  what  weight  the  decifions  were 
which  the  Egyptians  pronounced  upon  their  citizens 
after  life  wras  terminated.  Then  too  it  was  that  the 
Romans  fometimes  exalted  theirs  to  the  rank  of 
demi-gods,  and  fometimes  threw  them  into  the  Ti- 
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bcr.  The  People,  in  default  of  priefts  and  magif- 
, trates,  ftill  exercifes  among  us  a part  of  this  prieft- 
liood.  I have  oftener  than  once  flood  ftill  of  an  even- 
ing’, at  tight  of  a magnificent  funeral  proceflion,  not 
fo  much  to  admire  the  pom])  of  it,  as  to  liften  to  the 
judgment  pronounced  by  the  populace  on  the  high 
and  puiflant  Prince  whofc  obfequies  were  celebrating. 
I have  frequently  heard  the  queftion  afked,  Was  he 
a good  mafter  ? Was  he  fond  of  his  wife  and  child- 
ren ? Was  he  a friend  to  the  poor  ? The  People  infill 
particularly  on  this  laft  queftion  ; bccaufe,  being  con- 
tinually influenced  by  the  principal  call  of  Nature, 
they  diftinguifli  in  the  rich  hardly  any  other  virtue 
than  beneficence;  I have  often  heard  this  reply 
given  : “ Oh  ! he  never  did  good  to  any  one  : he  was 
“ an  unkind  relation,  and  a harfh  mafter.'’  I have 
beard  them  fay,  at  the  interment  of  a Farmer-Ge- 
neral who  left  behind  him  more  than  twelve  millions 
of  livres,  (half  a million  fterling)  : “ He  drove  away 
“ the  country  poor,  from  the  gate  of  his  caftle,  with 
“ fork  and  flail.”  On  fuch  occafions,  you  hear  the 


fpedlators  fall  a fwearing,  and  curling  the  memory 
of  the  deceafed.  Such  are  ufually  the  funeral  ora- 
tions of  the  rich,  in  the  mouth  of  the  populace. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  their  decifions  would  pro- 
duce confequences  of  a certain  kind,  were  the  police 
of  Paris  lefs  ftrieft  than  it  is. 

Death  alone  cam  enfure  reputation,  and  nothing 
fhort  of  religion  can  confccrate  it.  Our  grandees  are 
abundantly  aware  of  this.  Hence  the  fumptuoufnefs 
of  their  monuments  in  our  churches.  It  is  not  that 
the  clergy  make  a point  of  their  being  interred  there, 
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as  many  imagine.  The  clergy  would  equally  receive 
their  perquilites  were  the  interment  in  the  country  . 
they  would  take  care,  and  very  juftly,  to  be  well  paid 
for  fiich  journeys  ; and  they  would  be  relieved  from 
breathing  all  the  year  round  m then  .tails,  tnc  put. ul 
exhalations  of  rotting  carcafes.  The  principal  obftacle 
to  this  neceflary  reform  in  our  police  proceeds  from 
the  great  and  the  rich,  who,  fcldom  difpofed  to  crowd 
the  church  in  their  life  time,  are  eager  for  admiffion 
after  their  death,  that  the  people  may  admire  their 
fuperb  maufolea , and  their  virtues  portrayed  in  brafs 
and  marble.  But  thanks  to  the  allegorical  reprefen- 
tations  of  d'ur  Artifis,  and  to  the  Latin  inferiptions  of 
our  Literati , the  People  know  nothing  about  the 
matter ; and  the  only  reflection  which  they7  make  at 
fight  of  them  is,  that  all  this  m.ufi:  have  coft  an 
enormous  firm  of  money  ; and  that  fuch  a vaft  quan- 
tity of  copper  might  be  converted  to  advantage  into, 
porridge-pots. 

Religion  alone  has  the  power  of  confecrating,  in  a 
manner  that  fball  lafi,  the  memory  of  Virtue.  The 
King  of  Pruffia,  who  was  lb  well  acquainted  with  the 
great  moving  fprings  of  politics,  did  not  overlook 
this.  As  the  Protcfiant  Religion,  which  is  the  gene- 
ral profeflion  of  his  kingdom,  excludes  from  the 
churches  thp  images  of  the  Saints,  he  fupplied  their 
place  with  the  portraits  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of- 
ficers who  had  fallen  in  his  fcrvicc.  The  firtl  time  I 
looked  into  the  churches  at  Berlin,  I was  not  a little 
afloniflied  to  fee  the  walls  adorned  with  the  portraits 
of  officers  in  their  uniform.  Beneath,  there  was  an 
infer! ption  indicating  their  names,  their  age,  the 
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place  of  their  birth,  and  the  battle  in  which  they  had 
been  killed.  Jlheie  is  likewise  fubjoincd,  if  my  re- 
collection is  accurate,  a line  or  two  of  elogium.  The 
military  enthufiafm  kindled  by  this  fight  is  incon- 
ceivable. 

Among  us,  there  is  not  a monkifh  order  fo.  mean  as 
not  to  exhibit  in  their  cloifiers,  and  in  their  churches, 
the  pictures  of  their  great  men,  beyond  all  contra^ 
diction  more  refpected,  and  better  known,  than  thofe 
of  the  State.  Thefc  fubjects,  always  accompanied 
with  pict'urefque  and  interefting  circumftances,  are 
the  moft  powerful  means  which  they  employ  for  at- 
tracting novices.  The  Carthufians  already  perceive, 
that  the  number  of  their  novices  is  diminifhed,  now 
that  they  have  no  longer  in  their  cloifiers  the  melan- 
choly hiftory  of  S.  Bruno  painted  in  a flyle  fo  maf- 
terly,  by  Le  Sueur.  No  one  order  of  citizens  prizes 
the  portraits  of  men  who  have  been  ufeful  only  to  the 
Nation,  and  to  Mankind  ; print-fellers  alone  fome- 
times  difplay  the  images  of  them  filed  on  a firing, 
and  illuminated  with  blue  and  red.  Thither  the 
People  refort  to  look  for  them  among  thofe  of  players 
and  opera-girls.  W e fhall  foon  have  it  is  faid  the  ex- 
hibition of  a mufeum  at  the  Tuilleries;  but  that  royal 
monument  is  confecrated  rather  to  talents  than  to 
patriotifm,  and  like  fo  many  ethers  it  will  undoubt- 
edly be  locked  up  from  the  People. 

Firfi  of  all,  I would  have  it  made  a rule  that  no 
citizen  whatever  fhould  be  inferred  in  the  church. 
Xenophon  relates  that  Cyrus , the  fovereign  Lord  of 
the  greateft  part  of  Afia,  gave  orders  at  his  death,  that 
his  body  fhould  be  buried  in  the  open  country,  un- 
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tier  the  trees,  to  the  end  that,  faid  this  great  Prince, 
the  elements  of  it  might  be  quickly  united  to  thofe 
of  Nature,  and  contribute  a-new  to  the  formation 
of  her  beautiful  Works.  This  fentiment  was  worthy 
of  the  fubiime  foul  of  Cyrus.  But  tombs  in  every 
country,  efpecially  the  tombs  of  great  Kings,  are- the 
molt  endeared  of  all  monuments-  to  the  Nations. 
The  Savages  confider  thofe  of  their  anceftors  as  titles 
to  the  po.fleflion  of  the  lands  which  they  inhabit. 

“ This  country  is  ours,”  fay  they,  “ the  bones  of  our 
“ fathers  are  here  laid  to  reft.”  When  they  are 
forced  to  quit  it,  they  dig  them  up  with  tears,  and 
carry  them  off  with  every  token  of  refpedt. 

The  Turks  eredt  their  tombs  by  the  fide  of  the 
high-ways,  as  the  Romans  did.  The  Chinefe  make 
theirs  enchanted  fpots.  They  place  them  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  their  cities,  in  grottos  dug  out  of  the  fide 
of  hills  ; they  decorate  the  entrance  into  them  with 
pieces  of  architecture,  and  plant  before  them,  and 
all  around,  groves  of  cyprefs,  and  of  firs,  intermingled 
with  trees  which  bear  flowers  and  fruits.  Thcfe  fpots 
infpire  a profound  and  a delicious  melancholy  ; not 
only  from  the  natural  eftedt  of  their  decoration,  but 
from  the  moral  fentiment  excited  in  us  by  tombs, 
which  are,  as  we  have  faid  in  another  place,  monu- 
ments ercdled  on  the  confines  of  two  Worlds. 

Our  great  ones  then  would  lofe  nothing  of  the  re- 
fpedt  which  they  with  to  attach  to  their  memory, 
were  they  to  be  interred  in  public  receptacles  of  the 
dead,  adjoining  to  the  Capital.  A magnificent  fc- 
pulchral  chapel  might  be  conftrudted  in  the  midft  of 
the  burying  ground,  devoted  folcly  to  funereal  obfe- 
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quies,  the  celebration  of  which  frequently  difturbs 
the  worth  ip  of  God  in  parith-churches.  Artifts  might 
give  full  feope  to  their  imagination  in  the  decorations 
of  fuch  a maufoleum  ; and  the  temples  of  humility 
and  truth  would  no  longer  be  profaned  by  the  vanity 
and  falfhood  of  monumental  epitaphs. 

While  each  citizen  fhould  be  left  at  liberty  to 
lodge  himfelf,  agreeably  to  his  own  fancy,  in  this  laft 
and  lafting  abode,  I would  have  a large  lpace  leledt- 
ed,  not  far  from  PariSj  to  be  confecrated  by  every 
folemnity  of  Religion  to  be  a general  receptacle  of 
the  afhes  of  fuch  as  may  have  deferved  well  of  their 
country. 

The  fer Vices  which  may  be  rendered  to  our  coun- 
try are  infinite  in  number,  and  very  various  in  their 
Nature.  We  hardly  acknowledge  any  but  what  arc 
of  one  and  the  fame  kind'  derived  from  formidable 
qualities,  fuch  as  valour.  Wc  revere  that  only  which 
terrifies  us.  The  tokens  of  our  efteem  are  frequently 
teflj'monies  of  our  weaknefs.  We  are  brought  up  to 
fenfe  of  fear  only,  and  not  of  gratitude.  There  is 
no  modern  Nation  fo  infignificant  as  not  to  have  it’s 
Alexander  and  it’s  Cejar  to  commemorate,  but  no  one 


it’s  Bacchus  and  it’s  Ceres.  The  Ancients,  as  valiant 
at  leaft  as  we  are,  thought  incomparably  better.  Plu- 
tarch obferves  fomewhere,  that  Ceres  and  Bacchus , 
who  were  mortals,  attained  the  fupreme  rank  of 


Gods,  on  account  of  the  pure,  univerfal,  and  lafting 
bleffings  which  they  had  procured  for  Mankind;  but 
that  Hercules , Thefeus , and  other  Heroes,  were  raifed 
only  to  the  fubordinate  rank  of  demi-gods,  bccaufe 
the  fcrvices  which  they  rendered  to  men  were  tran- 
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fient,  circumfcribed,  and  contained  a great  mixture 

% 

of  evil. 

I have  often  felt  adonifhment  at  our  indifference 
about  the  memory  of  thofe  of  our  Andedors  who  in- 
troduced ufeful  trees  into  the  country,  the  fruits  and 
fhade  of  which  are  to  this  day  fo  delicious.  The 
names  of  thofe  benefactors  are  mod  of  tliem  entirely, 
unknown  ; their  benefits  arc  however  perpetuated  to 
us  from  age  to  age.  The  Romans  did  not  act  in 
this  manner.  Pliny  tells  us,  with  no  finall  degree  of 
felf- complacency,  that  of  the  eight  fpccies  of  cherry 
known  at  Rome  in  his  time,  one  was  called  the  Pli- 
ziian,  after  the  name  of  one  of  his  relations,  to  whom 
Italy  was  indebted;  for  it.  The  other  Ipecies  of  this 
very  fruit  bore,  at  Rome,  the  names  of  the  mod  il- 
luftrious.  families,  being  denominated  the  Apronian, 
the  ACtian,  the  Caecilian,  the  Julian.  He  informs 
us  that  it  was  Lucullus  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Mith- 
ridates , tranfplantcd  from  the  kingdom  of  Pontusthc 
fird  cherry-trees  into  Italy,  from  whence  they  were 
propagated  in  lefs  than  a hundred  and  twenty  years 
all  over  Europe,  England  not  excepted,  which  was 
then  peopled  with  barbarians.  They  were  perhaps 
the  firft  means  of  the  civilization  of  that  Tdand,  for 
the  firft  laws  always  fpring  up  out  of  agriculture  : 
and  for  this  very  j-eafon  it  is  that  the  Greeks  gave  to 
Ceres  the  name  of  Lcgidatrix. 

Pliny,  in  another  place,  congratulates  Pompey  and 
Vefpafian  on  having  difplayed  at  Rome  the  ebony- 
tree,  and  that  of  the  balm  of  Judea,  in  the  midd  of 
their  triumphal  proceffions,  as  if  they  had  then 
triumphed  not  only  over  the  Nations,  but  over  the 
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very  Nature  of  their  countries.  Affu  redly,  if  I en- 
tertained a with  to  have  my  name  perpetuated,  X 
would  much  rather  have  it  affixed  to  a fruit  in  France 
than  to  an  ifland  in  America.  The  People  in  the 
feafon  of  that  fruit  would  recal  my  memory  with 
tokens  of  refpedl.  My  name,  preferved  in  the  bafkets 
of  the  ppafantry,  would  endure  longer  than  if  it  were 
engraved  on  columns  of  marble.  I know  of  no 
monument  in  the  noble  family  of  Montmorencl  more 
durable,  and  more  endeared  to  the  People-,  than  the 
cherry  which  bears  it’s  name.  The  Good-Henry, 
otherwife  lapathum , which  grows  without  culture  in 
the  midft  of  our  plains,  will  confer  a more  lading 
duration  on  the  memory  of  Henry  IV.  than  the  tlatue 
of  bVonze  placed  on  the  Ponf-Neuf,  though  protedt- 
ed  by  an  iron  rail  and  a guard  of  foldiers.  If  the 
feeds  and  the  heifers  which  Louis  XV.  by  a natural 
movement  of  humanity,  fent  to  the  Ifland  of  Ota- 
heite,  fhould  happen  to  multiply  there,  they  will  pre- 
ferve  his  memory  much  longer,  and  render  it  much 
dearer  among  the  Nations  of  the  South-Sea,  than  the 
pitiful  pyramid  of  bricks  which  the  fawning  Acade- 
micians attempted  to  rear  in  honour  of  him  at  Quito, 
and  perhaps  than  the  ftatues  eredted  to  him  in  the- 
heart  of  his  own  kingdom. 

The  benefit  of  a uTcful  plant  is  in  my  opinion  one 
of  the  mod  important  fervices  which  a citizen  can 
render  to  his  Country.  Foreign  plants  unite  us  to 
the  Nations  from  whence  they  come ; they  convey  to 
us  a portion  of  their  happinefs,  and  of  their  genial 
Suns.  The  olive-tree  reprefen ts  to  me  the  happy 
climate  of  Greece  much  better  than  the  book  oi  Pau- 
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fanias ; and  I find  the  gifts  of  Minerva  more  power- 
fully expreffed  in  it  than  upon  medallions.  Under  a 
great-cheftnut  in  bloflom  I feel  myfelf  laid  to  reft 
amidft  the  rich  umbrage  of  America  ; the  perfume 
of  a citron  tranfports  me  to  Arabia  ; and  I am  an  in- 
habitant of  voluptuous  Peru  whenever  I inhale  the 
emanations  of  the  heliotrope. 

I would  begin  then  with  eredting  the  firft  monu- 
ments of  the  public  gratitude  to  thofe  who  have  in- 
troduced among  us  the  ufeful  plants ; for  this  pur- 
pofe,  I would  feletft  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  Seine, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  to  be  converted  into  an  Elv- 
fium.  I would  take  for  example  that  one  which  is 
below  the  majfeftic  bridge  of  Neuilly,  and  which  in  a 
few  years  more  will  actually  be  joined  to  the  fuburbs 
of  Paris.  I would  extend  my  field  of  operation,  by 
taking  in  that  branch  of  the  Seine  which  is  notadapted 
to  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  and  a large  portion  of 
the  adjoining  Continent.  I would  plant  this  exten- 
fivc  diftridt  with  the  trees,  the  fhrubbery,  and  the 
herbage,  with  which  France  has  been  enriched  for 
leveral  ages  paft.  There  fhould  be  afiemblcd  the 
great  Indian-cheftnut,  the  tulip-tree,  the  mulberry, 
the  acacia  of  America  and  of  Afia  ; the  pines  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Siberia  ; the  bear’s-ear  of  the  Alps  ; the 
tulips  of  Calcedonia,  and  fo  on.  The  fervice-tree  of 
Canada,  with  it  s fcarlet  cl  lifters  fhould  have  a place; 
the  magnolia  grandl flora  of  America,  which  produces 
the  largcft  and  moft  odoriferous  of  flowers  : the  ever- 
green thuia  of  China,  which  puts  forth  no  apparent 
flower,  fhould  interlace  their  boughs,  and  form  here 
and  there  enchanted  groves. 
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Under  their  (hade,  and  amidft  carpets  of  variegated 
verdure,  fhould  be  reared  the  monuments  of  thofe 
who  tranfplanted  them  into  France.  We  fhould  be- 
hold, around  the  magnificent  tomb  of  N'lcot  Ambaf- 
fador  from  France  to  the  Court  of  Portugal,  which /is 
at  prefent  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  the  famous  to- 
bacco plant  fpring  up,  called  at  firft  after  his  name 
Nicotiana , becaufe  he  was  the  man  who  firft  dift'i^fcd 
the  knowledge  of  it  over  Europe.  There  is  not  a Eu- 
ropean Prince  but  what  owes  him  a ftatue  for  that 
fervice,  for  there  is  not  a vegetable  in  the  World 
which  has  poured  luch  fums  into  their  treafuries,,and 
fo  many  agreeable  illufions  into  , the  minds  of  their 
fubjedts.  The  nepenthes  of  Homer  is  not  once  to  be 
compared  to  it.  There  might  be  engraved  on  a tablet 
of  marble  adjoining  to  it,  the  name  of  the  Flemifh 
Auger  de  Bujhequius , Ambaflador  from  Ferdinand  the 
Firft  Kimr  of  the  Romans  to  the  Porte,  in  other  re- 
fpedts  fo  eftimable  from  the  charms  of  his  epiftolary 
correspondence;  and  this  fmall  monument  might  be 
placed  under  the  fhade  of  the  lilach,  which  he  tranf- 
ported  from  Conftantinoplc,  and  of  which  he  made  a 
prefent  to  Europe  * in  1562.  The  luccrn  of  Media 
lhould  there  furround  with  it’s  (hoots  the  monu- 
ment dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  unknown  hul- 
bandman,  who  firft  fowed  it  on  our  flinty  hillocks, 
and  who  presented  us  with  an  article  ot  patture,  in 
parched  fituations,  which  renovates  itelf  at  leaft  four 
times  a year.  At  fight  of  the  folanum  of  America 
which  produces  at  it's  root  the  potatoe,  the  poorer 
part  of  the  community  would  blcls  the  name  of  the 

* See  Matthiola  oa  DioftoriJes. 
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man  \Yho  fecurcd  to  them  tmfpecies  of  aliment  which 
is  not  liable,  like  corn,  to  fuffer  by  the  incoaftancy 
of  the  elements,  and  by  the  granaries  of  monopo- 
lisers. There  too  fhould  be  difplayed,  not  without 
a lively  intereft,  the  urn  of  the  unknown  Travel- 
ler who  adorned  to  endlefs  generations  the  humble 
window  of  his  gbfcure  habitation  with  the  brilliant 

colours  of  Aurora,  by  tranfplanting  thithei  the  nun 
^ / 
of  Peru.* 

On  advancing  into  this  delicious  fpot,  we  fhould  be- 
hold under  domes  and  porticos  the  allies  and  the  bulls 
of  thofe  who,  by  the  invention  of  ufcful  arts,  have 
taught  us  to  avail  ourfelves  of  the  productions  of  Na- 
ture, and  who  by  their  genius  have  Ipared  us  the  necef- 
fity  of  long  and  painful  labours.  There  would  be  no 
occalion  for  epitaphs.  The  figures  of  the  implements 
employed  in  weaving  of  llockings  ; of  thofe  ufed  in 
twilling  of  filk,  and  in  the  conftruCtion  of  the  wind- 
mill, would  be  monumental  inferiptions  as  auguft, 
and  as  expreffivc,  on  the  tombs  of  their  inventors,  as 
the  fphere  inferibed  in  the  cylinder  on  that  of  Archi- 
medes. There  might  one  day  be  traced  the  aeroflatic 
globe,  on  the  tomb  of  Mongolfier ; but  it  would  be 
proper  to  know  beforehand,  whether  that  It  range 
machine,  which  elevates  men  into  the  air  by  means 

* For  my  own  part,  1 would  contemplate  the  monument  of  that 
man,  were  it  but  a fimple  tile,  with  more  refpett  than  the  fuperb 
maufolca  which  have  been  reared  in  many  places  of  Europe',  and 
of  America,  in  honour  of  the  inhuman  conquerors  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  More  Hiftorians  than  one  have  given  us  their  elogiura  ; 
but  divine  Providence  has  done  them  jultice.  They  all  died  a 
violent  death,  and  molt  of  them  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
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of  fire,  or  gas,  fhall  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of 
Mankind  ; for  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  gun- 
powder himfelf,  were  we  capable  of  tracing  it*  could 
not  be  admitted  into  the  retreats  of  the  benefactors 
of  Humanity. 

On  approaching  toward  the  centre  of  this  Elyfiurri 
we  fhould  meet  with  monuments  ftill  more  venerable, 
ofthofe  who  by  their  virtue  have  tranfmitted  to.pof- 
terity  fruits  far  more  delicious  than  thofc  of  the  ve- 
getables of  Alia,  and  who  have  called  into  exercife 
the  mofl  lublime  of  all  talents.  There  fhould  be 
placed  the  monuments  and  the  flatues  of  the  gene- 
rous Duquefne , who  himfelf  fitted  out  a fquadron,  at 
his  foie  expenfe,  in  the  defence  of  his  Country  : of 
the  fage  Catinat,  equally  tranquil  in  the  mountains 
of  Savoy,  and  in  the  humble  retreat  of  St.  Gratian  ; 
and  of  the  heroic  Chevalier  d'  AJfas,  facrificing  him- 
felf by  night  for  the  prefervation  of  the  French  army 
in  the  woods  of  Klofterkam. 

There  fhould  be  the  illuftrious  W riters,  who  in- 
flamed their  compatriots  with  the  ardor  of  performing  . 
great  adtions.  There  we  fhould  fee  Amyot  leaning 
on  the  bull  of  Plutarch  ; and  Thou,  who  haft  given 
at  once  the  theory  and  the  example  of  virtue,  divine 
Author  of  Telemachus  ! we  fhould  revere  thy  allies  and 
thy  image,  in  an  image  ofthofe  elyfian  fields  which 
thy  pencil  has  delineated  in  fuch  glowing  colours. 

I would  likewife  give  a place  to  the  monuments  of 
eminent  women,  for  virtue  knows  no  diftin&ion  of 
fex.  There  fhould  be  reared  the  ftatues  of  thofe  who 
with  all  the  charms  of  beauty  preferred  a laborious 
and  obfeure  life,  to  the  vain  delights  of  the  World  ; 
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of  matrons  who  re-cftablifhcd  order  in  a deranged 
family  ; who,  faithful  to  the  memory  of  £ hufband 
frequently  chargeable  with  infidelity,  preferred  in- 
violate the  conjugal  vow,  even  after  death  had  can- 
celled the  obligation,  and  devoted  youth  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  dear  pledges  of  an  union  now  no  more  : 
and  finally,  the  venerable  effigies  of  thofe  who  at- 
tained the  highefi:  pinnacle  of  diftindtion  by  the  very 
obfeurity  of  their  virtues.  Thither  fhoukl  be  tranf- 
ported  the  tomb  of  a L?.dy  of  Lamoignon,  from  the 
poor  church  of  Saint  Giles  where  it  remains  unno- 
ticed : it’s  affecting  epitaph  would  render  it  ftill  more 
worthy  of  occupying  this  honourable  ftation  than  the 
chifcl  of  Girarclon,  whofe  mafter-piece  it  is  : in  it  we 
read  that  a defign  had  been  entertained  to  bury  her 
body  in  another  place  ; but  the  poor  of  the  parifh, 
to  whom  fhe  was  a mother  all  her  life  long,  carried  it 
off  by  force,  and  depofited  it  in  their  church  : they 
themfelves  would  undoubtedly  tranfport  the  remains 
of  their  benefactrcfs,  and  refort  to  this  hallowed  fpot 
to  difplay  them  to  the  public  veneration. 


Hie  manus  ob  Patriara  pugnando  vulnera  paffi ; 

Quique  Sacerdotes  cafti,  dum  vita  manebat ; 

Quique  pii  V afes,  & Phcebo  digna  locuti  ; 

Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excolucre  per  artes 
Quique  fui  memorcs  alios  fccere  me  rend  o.* 

/Eneid.  Book  vi. 


* Thus  imitated  : 

Here  Patriot-bands  who  for  their  Country  bled  : 
Priefts,  who  a life  of  pureft  virtue  led  : 

Here  Bards  iublime,  fraught  with  ethereal  fire, 
V\  hofe  heavenly  ftrains  outvied  Apollo' s lyre  : 

Vol.  II.  0(1 


“ Here 


Divine 
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“ Here  inhabit  the  heroic  bands  who  bled  in  fight- 
“ ing  the  battles  of  their  Country  ; the  facred  rnini- 
Ci  fters  of  religion,  whofe  life  exhibited  unfullied  pu- 
rity ; venerable  bards,  who  uttered  drains  not  un- 

“ worthy 

Divine  Inventors  of  the  ufeful  Arts  : 

All  thofe  whofe  generous  and  expanfive  hearts, 

By  goodnefs  fou  ht  to  purchafe  honeft  fame  ; 

And  ‘dying  left  behind  a deathlefs  name. 

Had  St.  Pierre,  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  come  over  to  this  Ifland, 
and  vifited  Strwe,  he  would  have  found  his  idea  of  an  Elyfium 
anticipated,  and  upon  no  mean  lcale,  by  the  great  Lord  Cobham, 
who  has  rendered  every  fpot  of  that  terreftrial  Paradife  facred  to 
the  memory  of  departed  excellence.  What  would  have  given  our 
Author  peculiar  fatisfadtion,  the  Parifh  Church  hands  in  the  centre 
of  the  Garden  ; hence  the  People  have  unreftrained  accefs  to  it ; 
the  monuments  are  for  the  moll  part  patriotic,  without  regard  to 
the  diftinftions  of  rank  and  fortune,  except  as  allied  to  virtue ; 
and  the  belt  inferiptions  are  in  plain  Englifh,  and  humble  profe. 
In  a beautifully  folemn  valley,  watered  by  a filent  ftream,  and 
fhaded  by  the  trees  of  the  Country,  hands  the  Temple  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Worthies.  The  decorations  and  the  arrangements  are  fimple ; 
only  that  there  is  a mythological  Mercury  peeping  over  in  the  centre, 
to  contemplate  the  immortal  (hades  whom  he  has  conduced  to  the 
Elyfian  Fields.  Were  I Marquis  of  Buckingham,  the  wing- 
heeled  God,  with  his  caduceus,  and  Latin  motto,  fhould  no  longer 
disfigure  the  uniformity  and  fimplicity  of  that  enchanting  feene  ; 
and  if  Charon  s old  crazy  barge  too  were  funk  to  the  bottom,  the 
place  and  the  idea  would  be  greatly  improved. 

To  thofe  who  have  never  been  at  Stvwe  it  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  read  the  Names,  and  the  charaCperiftic  Inferiptions  of 
this  lovely  retreat,  confecrated  to  Patriot  worth,  exalted  genius, 
and  the  love  of  the  Human  Race. 

SIR  THOMAS  GRESHAM, 

Who,  by  the  honourable  profeffion  of  a Merchant,  having  en- 
riched himfelf,  and  his  Country,  for  carrying  on  the  Commerce  of 
the  World,  built  the  Royal  Exchange. 
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<f  worthy  of  Apollo  himfelf ; and  thofe  who,  by  the 
“ invention  of  ufefnl  arts,  contributed  to  the  comfort 
cc  of  human  life  ; all  thofe,  in  a word,  who  by  deferv- 
“ ing  well  of  Mankind  have  purchafed  for  themfelves 
<c  a deathlefs  name.” 

There 

•> 

* 

IGNATIUS  JONES, 

Who,  to  adorn  his  Country,  introduced  and  rivalled  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Architect  ure. 

JOHN  MILTON, 

Whole  fublime  and  unbounded  genius  equalled  a fubjedl  that  car- 
ried him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  World. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEAR, 

Whofe  excellent  genius  opened  to  him  the  whole  heart  of  Man, 
all  the  mines  of  Fancy,  all  the  (lores  of  Nature  ; and  gave  him 
power,  beyond  all  other  Writers,  to  move,  aftonifh,  and  delight 
Mankind. 

JOEIN  LOCKE, 

Who,  bed  of  all  Philofophers,  underlined  the  powers  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind,  the^iature,  end,  and  bounds  of  Civil  Government ; 
and,  with  equal  courage  and  fagacity,  refuted  the  (lavilb  fyftems 
of  ulurped  authority  over  the  rights,  the  conferences,  or  the  reafon 
of  Mankind. 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON, 

Whom  the  GOD  of  Nature  made  to  comprehend  his  Works  ; 
and,  from  Ample  principles,  to  difeover  the  Laws  never  known 
before,  and  to  explain  the  appearances  never  underftood,  of  this 
l'ttipendous  Univerfe. 

SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  (Lord  Verulam.) 

Who,  by  the  drength  and  light  of  a fuperior  genius,  rejecting 
vain  fpeculation,  and  fallacious  theory,  taught  to  purfue  truth, 
and  improve  Philofophy  by  the  certain  method  of  experiment. 

KING  ALFRED, 

The  mildeft,  jufteft,  moil  beneficent  of  Kings  ; who  drove  out  the 
Danes,  fccured  the  Seas,  protefted  Learning,  eftab’ilhed  Juries, 
crufhed  Corporation,  guarded  Liberty,  and  was  the  Founder  of 
the  Englilh  Conftitution. 
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There  I would  have,  fcattered  about,  monuments 
of  every  kind,  and  apportioned  to  the  various  degrees 
of  merit : obelifks,  columns,  pyramids,  urns,  bas-re- 
liefs, medallions,  (tatucs,  tablets,  periftyles,  domes;  I 
would  not  have  them  crowded  together  as  in  a repo- 
fitory,  but  difpofed  with  tade  ; neither  would  I have 
them  all  ot  white  marble,  as  if  they  came  out  of  the 

EDWARD,  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

The  terror  of  Europe,  the  delight  of  England;  who  preferved  un- 
altered, in  the  height  of  Glory  and  Fortune,  his  natural  Gentle- 
nefs  and  Modefty.  • 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH, 

Who  confounded  the  projefts  and  deftroyed  the  Power  that 
threatened  to  opprefs  the  liberties  of  Europe  ; fhook  off  the  yoke 
of  Ecclefiaftical  Tyranny  ; reftored  Religion  from  the  Corruptions 
of  Popery;  and,  by  a wife,  a moderate,  and  a popular  Govern- 
ment, gave  Wealth,  Security,  and  Refpeft  to  England. 

KING  WILLIAM  III, 

Who  by  his  Virtue  and  Conflancy,  having  faved  his  Country 
from  a foreign  Mailer,  by  a bold  and  geqerous  enterprize,  pre- 
ferred the  Liberty  and  Religion  of  Great -Britain. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH, 

A valiant  Soldier,  and  an  able  Statefman ; who,  endeavouring  to 
rouze  the  fpirit  of  his  Matter,  for  the  Honour  of  his, Country, 
again  ft  the  ambition  of  Spain,  fell  a facrifice  to  the  influence  of 
that  Court,  whofe  arms  he  had  vanquilhed,  ant?  whofe  dcligns 
he  oppofed. 

v ' SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE, 

W ho,  through  many  perils,  was  the  firll  of  Britons  that  adven- 
tured to  fail  round  the  Globe  ; and  carried  into  unknown  Seas 
and  Nations,  the  knowledge  and  glory  of  the  Englilh  Name. 

JOHN  HAMPDEN, 

Who  with  great  fpirit,  and  confummate  abilities,  begun  a noble 
oppofition  to  an  arbitrary  Court,  in  defence  ol  the  Liberties  of 
his  Country  ; fupported  them  in  Parliament,  and  died  tor  them  in 
the  Field. 
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fame  quarry  ; but  of  marbles  and  {tones  of  every  co- 
lour. There  would  be  no  occafion,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  this  vaft  enclofure,  which  I iuppofe 
to'be  at  lcatt  a mile  and  a half  in  diameter,  for  the 
application  of  the  line,  nor  for  digging  up  the  ground, 
nor  for  grafs-plots,  nor  for  trees  cut  into  fhape  and 
fantaftically  trimmed,  nor  for  any  thing  refembling 
what  is  to  be  feen  in  our  gardens,  tor  a fimilar  rea- 
fon  I would  have  no  Latin  inferiptions,  nor  mytholo- 
gical expreffions,  nor  any  thing  that  favoured  of  the 
Academy.  Still  lefs  would  I admit  of  dignities,  or  of 
honours,  which  call  to  remembrance  the  vain  ideas 
of  the  World  ; I would  retrench  from  them  all  the 
qualities  which  are  deflroyed  by  death  ; no  impor- 
tance fhould  there  be  affigned  but  to  good  actions, 
which  furvive  the  man  and  the  citizen,  and  which  are 
the  only  titles  that  pofterity  cares  for,  and  that  GOD 
recompenfes.  The  inferiptions  upon  them  fhould  be 
limplc,  and  naturally  fuggefted  by  each  particular 
fubje6t.  I would  not  fet  the  living  a-talking  ufelefsly 
to  the  dead,  and  to  inanimate  objects,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  our  epitaphs  ; but  the.  dead,  and  inanimate  obje£ts, 
fhould  {'peak  to  the  living  for  their  inftrudtion,  as 
among  the  Ancients.  Thefe  correfpondencies  of 
an  invifible  to  a vifible  nature,  of  a time  remote  to 
the  time  prefent,  convey  to  the  foul  the  celeftial  ex- 
tenfion  of  infinity,  and  are  the  fource  of  the  delight 
which  ancient  inferiptions  infpire. 

Thus,  for  example,  on  a rock  placed  amidft  a tuft 
of  flrawberry-plants  of  Chili,  thefe  words  might  be 
inferibed  : 
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I was  unknown  to  Europe  ; but,  in  fuch  a Year,  fuch  a Per- 
fon,  born  in  fuch  a Place,  tranfplanted  me  from  the  lofty 
Mountains  of  Chili,  and  now  I bear  Flowers  and  Fruit  in 
the  happy  Climate  of  France. 

Underneath  a bas-relief  of  coloured  marble,  which 
fhould  reprefen t little  children  eating,  drinking,  and 
playing,  the  following  infeription  might  appear  : 

We  were  expofed  in  the  Streets  to  the  Dogs,  to  Famine  and 
Cold ; fuch  a Compaffionate  Female,  of  fuch  a Place,  lodged 
us,  clothed  us,  and  fed  us  with  the  Milk  which  our  own 
Mothers  had  denied. 

At  the  foot  of  a llatue  of  white  marble,  of  a young 
and  beautiful  woman,  fitting  and  wiping  her  eyes, 
with  fyinptoms  of  grief  and  joy  ; 

I was  odious  in  the  Sight  of  GOD  and  Man  ; but,  melted, 
into  Penitence,  I have  made  my  Peace  with  Heaven  by  Con- 
trition, and  have  repaired  the  Mifchief  which  I had  done  to 
Men,  by  befriending  the  Miferable. 

Near  this  might  be  inferibed,  under  that  of  a young- 
girl  in  mean  attire,  employed  with  her  diftaff  and. 
fpindle,  and  looking  up  to  Heaven  with  rapture  r 

I have  learned  to  Defpife  the  vain  Delights  of  the  World, 
and  now  I enjoy  Happinefs. 

Of  thofe  monuments,  fome  fhould  exhibit  no  other 
elogium  but  the  name  limply  : fuch  fhould  be,  for 
example,  the  tomb  which  contained  the  allies  of  the 
Author  of  Telemachus  ; or  at  moll  I would  engrave 
o.n  it  the  following  words,  fo  exprcffive  of  his  affec- 
tionate and  fublime  character : 

He  fulfilled  the  Two  Great  Precepts  of  the  Law  : 

He  loved  GOD  and  Man. 

I have 
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I have  no  need  to  fugged;,  that  thefe  infcriptions 
might  be  conceived  in  a much  happier  ftyle  than 
mine;  but  I would  infill  upon  this,  that  in  the  figuies 
introduced  there  fhould  be.difplayed  no  air  of  info- 
lence  ; no  difhevelled  locks  flying  about  in  the  wind, 
like  thofe  of  the  Angel  founding  the  refurredtion- 
trumpet,  no  theatrical  grief,  and  no  violent  tolling 
of  the  robes,  like  the  Magdalene  of  the  Carmelites  ; 
no  mythological  attributes,  which  convey  nothing 
infiructive  to  the  People.  Every  perfonage  fhould 
there  appear  with  his  appropriate  badge  of  diliinc- 
tion ; there  fhould  be  exhibited  the  fca-cap  of  the 
failor,  the  cornet  of  the  nun,  the  ftool  of  the  Savoyard, 
pots  for  milk,  and  pots  for  foup. 

Thefe  (latues  of  virtuous  citizens  ought  to  be  fully 
as  refpe&able  as  thofe  of  the  Gods  of  Paganifm,.  and 
unqueflionably  more  intcrefting  than  that  of  the  an- 
tique grinder  or  gladiator.  But  it  would  be  neceliary 
that  our  Artifls  fhould  fiudy  to  convey,  as  the  An- 
cients did,  the  characters  of  the  foul  in  the  attitude 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  traits  of  the  countenance, 
fuch  as  penitence,  hope,  joy,  fenfibility,  innocence. 
Thefe  are  the  peculiarities  of  Nature,  which  nev  r 
vary,  and  which  always  plcafe  whatever  be  the  dra- 
pery. Nay  the  more  contemptible  that  the  occupa- 
tions and  the  garb  of  fuch  perfonages  are,  the  more 
fublime  will  appear  the  expreffion  of  charity,  of  hu- 
manity, of  innocence,  and  of  all  their  virtues.  A 
young  and  beautiful  female,  labouring  like  Penehfe 
at  her  web,  and  modeftly  dreffed  in  a Grecian  robe, 
with  long  plaits,  would  there  no  doubt  prefent  an 
object  pleating  to  every  one  : but  I fhould  think  her 

O o4  a thoufand 
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a thoufand  times  more  interefting  than  the  figure  of 
1 etu  lope  her  felt,  employed  in  the  fame  labour,  under 
the  tatters  of  misfortune  and  mifery. 

There  fhould  be  on  thofe  tombs  no  fkcletons,  no 
bats-wings,  no  Time  with  his  fey  the,  no  one  of  thofe 
terrifying  attributes  whereby  our  flavifh  education  en- 
deavours to  infpire  us  with  horror  at  the  thought  of 
death,  that  lad  benefit  of  Nature  : but  we  fhould 
contemplate  on  them  fymbols  which  announce  a 
-happy  and  immortal  life;  veffels,  fhattered  by  the 
temped,  arriving  fafe  in  port;  doves  taking  their 
flight  toward  Heaven,  and  the  like. 

The  facred  effigies  of  virtuous  citizens,  crowned 
with  flowers,  with  the  characters  of  felicity,  of  peace, 
and  of  confolation  in  their  faces,  fhould  be  arranged 
toward  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  around  a vafi  mofly 
down,  under  the  trees  of  the  Country,  fuch  as  flately 
beech-trees,  majeflic  pines,  chednut-trces  loaded 
with  fruit.  There,  likewife,  fhould  be  feen  the  vine 
wedded  to  the  elm,  and  the  apple-tree  of  Normandy 
clothed  wdth  fruit  of  all  the  variety  of  colours  which 
flowers  difplay.  From  the  middle  of  that  down 
fhould  afeend  a magnificent  temple  in  form  of  a ro- 
tundo.  It  fhould  be  furrounded  with  a periflyle  of 
majedic  columns,  as  was  formerly  at  Rome  the  Moles 
Adriani.  But  I could  wfh  it  to  be  much  more  fpa- 
cious.  On  the  frize  thefe  wrnrds  might  appear  : 

To  the  Love  of  the  Human  Race. 

In  the  centre  I would  have  an  altar  Ample  and  un- 
ornamented, at  which,  on  certain  days  of  the  year, 
divine  fcrvicc  might  be  celebrated.  No  production 
of  fculpture  nor  of  painting,  no  gold  nor  jewels, 

fhould 
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fhould  be.  deemed  worthy  of  decorating  the  interior 
of  this  temple  ; but  facred  infcriptions  fhould  an- 
nounce the  kind  of  merit  which  there  received  the 
crown.  All  thofe  who  might  repofe  within  the  pre- 
cindts  undoubtedly  would  not  be  Saints.  But  over 
the  principal  gate,  on  a tablet  of  white  marble,  thefe 
divine  words  might  meet  the  eye : 

Her  Sins,  which  were  many,  are  forgiven;  for 
the  loved  much. 

On  another  part  of  the  frizc,  the  following  inferip- 
tion,  which  unfolds  the  nature  of  our  duties,  might 
be  difplayed  : 

Virtue  is  an  Effort  made  upon  Ourfelves,  for  the  Good  of  Men, 
in  the  View  of  pleating  GOD  only. 

To  this  might  be  fubjoined  the  following,  very 
much  calculated  to  reprefs  cur  ambitious  emula- 
tion : 

The  fmalleft  ACt  of  Virtue  is  of  more  V alue  than  theExercife  of 
the  greateft  Talents. 

On  other  tablets  might  be  inferibed  maxims  of 
truft  in  the  divine  Providence,  extracted  from  the 
Philofophers  of  all  Nations ; fuch  as  the  following, 
borrowed  from  the  modern  Pcrfians  : 

V hen  Affliction  is  at  the  Height,  then  we  are  the  moft  encouraged 
to  look  tor  Confolation.  The  narroweft  Fart  of  the  Defile  is 
at  the  Entrance  of  the  Plain.* 

And  that  other  of  the  fame  country  : 

V hoever  has  cordially  devoted  his  Soul  to  GOD,  has  effeftually 
fecured  Himfelf  againltall  the  Ills  which  can  befal  Flint,  both 
in  this  World,  and  in  the  next. 

* Chardin' s Palace  of  Ifpahan. 

There 
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There  might  be  inferted  fome  of  a philofophic 
cad,  on  the  vanity  of  human  things,  fuch  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Eftimate  each  of  your  Days  by  Pleafures,  by  Loves,  by  Treafures, 

and  by  Grandeurs;  the  Laft  will  accufe  them  all  of  Vanity. 

Or  that  ofhfer,  which  opens  to  us  a perfpcdtive  of 
the  life  to  come  : 

He  who  has  provided  Light  for  the  Eye  of  Man,  Sounds  for  his 
Ear,  Perfumes  for  his  Smell,  and  Fruits  for  his  Palate,  will 
find  the  Means  of  one  Day  replenifliing  his  Heart,  wfiich 
nothing  here  below  can  fatisfy. 

And  that  other,  which  inculcates  charity  toward 
men  from  the  motives  of  felf-intereft  ; 

When  a Man  ftudies  the  World,  he  prizes  thofe  only  who 
poffefs  Sagacity ; but,  when  he  ftudies  Himfelf,  he  efte?mt 
only  thofe  who  exercife  Indulgence. 

I would  have  the  following  inferibed  round  the 
cupola,  in  letters  of  antique  bronze  : 

Mandatum  nwum  do  rvobis-)  ut  diligatis  invictm  ",  Jlcut  dilexi  w, 

ut  et  vos  diligatis  inviccm. 

° ' ... 

Joan.  cap.  xlu.  v.  34 

A new  Commandment  I give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another  ; 
as  I have  loved  you,  that  ye  alfo  love  one  another, 

In  order  to  decorate  this  temple  externally  with  a 
becoming  dignity,' no  ornament  would  be  necefTary 
except  thofe  of  Nature.  The  firlt  rays  o f the  riling, 
and  the  laft  of  the  fetting  Sun,  would  gild  it  s cupola, 
towering  above  the  foretls  : in  the  day-time  the  flies 
of  the  South,  and  by  night  the  luftre  of  the  Moon, 
would  trace  it’s  majcftic  fhadow  on  the  fprcading;1 
down  : the  Seine  would  repeat  the  reflexes  oi  it 
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it’s  flowing  ftream.  In  v-ain  would  tbs  tcmpeft  rage 
around  it’s  enormous  vault ; and  when  the  hand  of 
Time  fliould  have  bronzed  it  with  mofs,  the  oaks  of 
the  Country  fhould  iflue  from  it’s  antique  cornices, 
and  the  eagles  of  Heaven,  hovering  round  and  round, 
would  relort  thitherto  build  their  nefts. 

Neither  talents,  nor  birth,  nor  gold,  fhould  con- 
ftitute  a title  for  claiming  the  honour  of  a monument 
in  this  patriotic  and  holy  ground.  But  it  will  be 
afked,  Who  is  to  judge,  and  to  decide,  the  merits  of 
the  perfons  whofe  afhes  are  to  be  there  depofited  ? 
The  King  alone  fhould  have  the  power  of  dcciflon, 
and  the  people  the  privilege  of  reporting  the  caufe. 
It  fhould  not  be  fuffleient  for  a citizen,  in  order  to 
his  obtaining  this  kind  of  diftinCtion,  that  he  had 
cultivated  a new  plant  in  a hot-houfc,  or  even  in  his 
garden  ; but  it  fhould  be  requifite  to  have  it  natu- 
ralized in  the  open  field,  and  the  fruit  of  it  carried 
for  fale  to  the  public  market.  It  ought  not  to  be 
deerped  fuffleient  that  the  model  of  an  ingenious 
machine  was  preferved  in  the  collection  of  an  Artift, 
and  approved  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ; it  fliould 
be  required  to  have  the  machine  itfelf  in  the  hands 
of  the  People  and  converted  to  their  life.  It  ought 
by  no  means  to  fliffi.ee,  in  order  to  eftablifh  the  claim 
of  a literary  Work,  that  the  prize  had  been  adjudged 
to  it  by  the  French  Academy ; but  that  it  fliould  be 
read  by  that  clafs  of  men  for  whofe  ufc  it  was  defigned. 
Thus,  for  example,  a patriotic  Ode  fliould  be  ac- 
counted good  for  nothing,  unlefs  it  were  fung  about 
the  ftreets  by  the  common  people.  The  merit  of  a 
naval  or  military  Commander  fliould  be  afeertained, 

not 
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not  by  the  report  of  Gazettes,  but  by  the  fuffrages  of 
the  failors  or  foldiery. 

The  people  in  truth  diflinguifh  hardly  any  other 
virtue  in  the  citizen  except  beneficence : they  con- 
fult  only  their  own  leading  want ; but  their  inftinct 
on  this  article  is  conformable  to  the  divine  Law  : for 
all  the  virtues  terminate  in  that,  even  thofe  which 
appear  the  moft  remote  from  it ; and  fuppofing  there 
were  rich  men  who  meant  to  captivate  their  affec- 
tions by  doing  them 'good,  that  is  precifely  the  feel- 
ing with  which  we  propofe  to  infpire  them.  They 
would  fulfil  their  duties,  and  the  lofty  and  the  low 
conditions  of  humanity  would  be  reduced  to  a date 
of  approximation. 

From  an  Inftitution.  of  this  kind  would  refult  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  one  of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  of  all 
others  the  moft  important  to  a Nation  ; I mean  an 
inexhauftible  perfpedtive  of  infinity,  as  neceffary  to 
the  happinefs  of  a whole  Nation  as  to  that  of  an  in- 
dividual. Such  is,  as  we  have  caught  a glimpfe  in 
another  plate,  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  ; if  it 
perceives  not  infinity  in  it’s  profpedts,  it  falls  back 
upon  itfelf,  and  deftroys  itfelf  by  the  exertion  of  it’s 
own  powers'.  Rome  prefented  to  the  patrrotifm  of 
her  citizens  the  conqueft  of  the  World  : but  that  ob- 
ject was  too  limited.  Her  laft  victory  would  have 
proved  the  commencement  of  her  ruin.  The  efia- 
blifhment  which  I am  now  propofing  is  not  fubjc6ted 
to  this  inconveniency.  No  objc6l  can  poifibly  be 
propofed  to  Man  more  unbounded,  and  more  pro- 
found, than  that  of  his  own  latter  end.  Ihcre  arc 
no  monuments  more  varied  and  more  agreeable  than 

thofe 
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thole  of  virtue.  Were  there  to  be  reared  annually 
in  this  Elyfium,  but  a tingle  tablet  of  the  marble  of 
Britan  ny,  or  of  the  granite  of  Auvergne,  there  would 
always  be  the  means  of  keeping  the  1 eople  awake, 
by  the  fpe&acle  of  novely.  The  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  would  difpute  with  the  Capital  the  privilege 
of  introducing  tKe  monuments  of  their  virtuous  in- 
habitants. 

What  an  auguft  Tribunal  might  be  formed,  of 
Bifhops  eminent  for  their  piety,  of  upright  Magi- 
ftrates,  of  celebrated  Commanders  of  Armies,  to  ex- 
amine their  feveral  pretentions  ! What  memoirs 
might  one  day  appear,  proper  to  create  an  intereft  in 
the  minds  of  the  People,  who  fee  nothing  in  their 
-library  but  the  fentences  of  death  pronounced  on  il- 
luftrious  criminal;!!,  or  the  lives  of  Saints,  which  are 
far  above  their  fphere.  How  many  new  fubjecls  for 
our  men  of  letters,  who  have  nothing  for  it  but  to 
trudge  eternally  over  the  beaten  ground  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  or  to  prop  up  the  reputation  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ! What  curious  anecdotes  for 
our  wealthy  voluptuaries  ! They  pay  a very  high 
price  for  the  Hiltory  of  an  American  infedt,  engraved 
in  every  poffible  manner,  and  ftudied  through  the 
microfcope  minute  by  minufe,  in  all  the  phafes  of  it’s 
exiftence.  They  would  not  have  lefs  pleafure  in 
ftudyin'g  the  manners  of  a poor  collier,  bringing  up 
his  family  virtuoufiy  in  the  forefts,  in  the  midft  of 
finugglers  and  banditti ; or  thole  of  a wretched  fdher- 
man,  who,  in  finding  delicacies  for  their  tables,  is 
obliged  to  live  like  a heron  in  the  midft  of  tempehs. 

I have  no  doubt  that  thefe  monuments,  executed 

with 
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with  the  tafte  which  we  arc  capable  of  difplaying, 
would  attract  crowds  of  rich  Grangers  to  Paris.  They 
refort  hither  already  to  live  in  it,  they  would  then 
flock  hither  to  die  among  us.  They  would  endea- 
vour to  deferve  well  of  a Nation  become  the  arbiter 
of  the  virtues  of  Europe,  and  to  acquire  a iaft  afylum 
in  the  holy  land  of  this  Elyfium  ; where  all  virtuous 
and  beneficent  men  would  be  reputed  citizens.  This 
eftablifhmerit,  which  might  be  formed  undoubtedly 
in  a manner  very  fuperior  to  the  feeble  fketch  which 
I have  prefented  of  it,  would  ferve  to  bring  the  higher 
conditions  of  life  into  contact  with  the  lower,  much 
better  than  our  churches  thcmfelves,  into  which  ava- 
rice and  ambition  frequently  introduce  among  the 
citizens  diflindtions  more  humiliating  than  are  to  be 
met  with  even  in  Society.  It  would  allure  foreigners 
to  the  Capital,  by  holding  out  to  them  the  rights  of  a 
citizenfhip  illuflrious  and  immortal.  It  would  unite, 
in  a word,  Religion  to  Patriotism,  and  Patriotism  to 
Religion,  the  mutual  bonds  of  which  are  on  the  point 
of  being  torn  afunder. 

It  is  not  neceflary  for  me  to  fubjoin,  that  this  efta- 
blifhmcnt  would  be  attended  with  no  expenle  to  the 
State.  It  might  be  reared  and  kept  up,  by  the  re- 
venue of  fome  rich  abbey,  as  it  would  be  confeerated 
to  Religion  and  to  the  rewards  of  virtue.  There  is 
no  reafon  why  it  fhould  become,  like  the  monuments 
of  modern  Rome,  and  even  like  many  of  our  own 
royal  monuments,  an  object  of  filthy  lucre  to  indi- 
viduals, who  fell  the  fight  of  them  to  the  curious. 
Particular  care  would  be  taken  not  to  exclude  the 
People,  becaufe  they  are  meanly  habited  ; nor  to 
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hunt  out  of  it,  as  we  do  from  our  public  gardens, 
poor  and  honed  artifans  in  jackets,  while  well -d retied 
courtezans  flaunt  about  with  effrontery  in  their  great 
alleys.  The  lowed  of  the  commonalty  fhould  have 
it  in  their  power  to  enter  at  all  feafons.  It  is  to  you, 
O ye  miferable  of  all  conditions,  that  the  fight  of  the 
friends  of  Humanity  fhould  of  right  appertain  ; and 
your  patrons  are  henceforth  no  where  but  among  the 
ftatues  of  virtuous  men  ! There,  a foldier  at  fight  of 
Catinat  would  learn  to  endure  calumny.  There,  a 
girl  of  the  town,  fick  of  her  infamous  profefiion,  would 
with  a figh  cad  her  eyes  down  to  the  ground,  on  be- 
holding the  datue  of  modedy  approached  with  honour 
and  refpedt  : but  at  fight  of  that  of  a female  of  her 
own  condition,  reclaimed  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  the 
fhould  raife  them  toward  Him  who  preferred  repent- 
ance to  innocence. 

It  may  be  objected  to  me.  That  our  poorer  fort 
would  very  foon  fpread  definition  overall  thofe  mo- 
numents ; and  it  mud  indeed  be  admitted,  that  they 
feldom  fail  to  treat  in  this  manner  thofe  which  do 
not  intered  them  There  fhould  undoubtedly  be  a 
police  in  this  place  ; but  the  people  refpedt  monu- 
ments which  are  dedined  to  their  ufc.  They  com- 
mit ravages  in  a park,  but  do  not  wantonly  dedroy 
any  thing  in  the  open  country.  They  would  foon 
take  the  Elyfium  of  their  Country  under  their  own 
protection,  and  watch  over  it  with  zeal  much  more 
ardent  than  that  oi  Swifs  and  military' guards. 

Befides  more  than  one  method  might  be  deviled  to 
render  that  fpot  refpedable  and  dear  to  them  It 
ought  to  be  rendered  an  inviolable  afylum  to  the  un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate  of  every  defcription ; for  example,  to  fathers 
who  have  incurred  the  debt  of  the  month’s  nurling  of 
a child  ; and  to  thofe  who  have  committed  venial  and 
inconliderate  faults  ; it  would  be  proper  to  prohibit 
any  arreft  taking  place  there  upon  any  one’s  perfon, 
except  by  an  exprefs  warrant  from  the  King  under  his 
own  lignature.  This  likewife  fhould  be  the  place  to 
which  laborious  families  out  of  employment  might  be 
diredled  to  addrefs  themfelves.  There  ought  to  be  a 
ilridt  prohibition  to  make  it  a place  of  alms-giving, 
but  an  unbounded  permiffion  to  do  good  in  it.  Per- 
fons  of  virtue,  who  underhand  how  to  diltinguilh, 
and  to  employ  men,  would  refort  thither  in  queft  of 
proper  objects  in  whofe  behalf  they  might  employ 
their  credit ; others,  in  the  view  of  putting  refpect  on 
the  memory  of  fome  illultrious  perfonage,  would  give 
a repaid  at  the  foot  of  his  ftatue  to  a family  of  poor 
people.  The  State  would  fet  the  example  of  this  at 
certain  favourite  epochs,  fuch  as  a feltival  in  honour 
of  the  King’s  birth-day.  Provifions  might  then  be 
diftributed  among  the  populace,  not  by  tolling  loaves 
at  their  heads,  as  in  our  public  rejoicings;  but  they 
might  be  claHed,  and  made  to  lit  down  on  the  grafs 
in  professional  aliemblages,  round  the  llatuesof  thofe 
who  invented,  improved,  or  perfected  the  feveral 
arts.  Such  repalls  would  have  no  refemblancc  to 
thofe  which  the  rich  fometimes  give  to  the  wretched, 
out  of  ceremony,  and  in  which  they  refpedlfully  wait 
upon  their  humble  guclts  with  napkins  under  their 
arm.  The  perfons  who  gave  the  entertainment 
fhould  be  obliged  to  lit  down  at  table  with  then 
company,  and  to  cat  and  drink  with  them.  It  would 
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be  needlefs  to  impofe  on  them  the  tafk  of  wafting 
the  feet  of  the  poor  ; but  they  might  be  admonifhed 
of  rendering  to  them  a fervice  of  much  more  real  im- 
portance, that  of  fupplying  them  with  fhoes  and 
ftockings. 

There  the  man  of  wealth  would  be  inftrlnTed 
really  to  pradtife  virtue,  and  the  People  to  know  it. 
The  Nation  would  there  learn  their  great  duties,  and 
be  abided  in  forming  a juft  idea  of  true  greatnefs. 
They  would  behold  the  homage  prefented  to  the 
memory  of  virtuous  men,  and  the  offerings  tendered 
to  the  Deity,  ultimately  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
miferable. 

Such  repafts  would  r'ecal  to  our  remembrance  the 
love-feafts  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  and  the  Satur- 
nalia of  death,  toward  which  every  day  is  carrying  us 
forward,  and  which,  by  fpeedily  reducing  us  all  to  an 
eftate  of  equality,  will  efface  every  other  difference 
among  us  except  that  of  the  good  which  we  ftiall  have 
done  in  life. 

In  the  days  of  other  times,  in  order  to  do  honour 
to  the  memory  of  virtuous  men,  the  faithful  affembled 
in  places  confecrated  by  their  a 61  ions,  or  by  their  fe- 
pulchres,  on  the  brink  of  a fountain,  or  under  the 
fhade  of  a foreft.  Thither  they  had  proviftons  carried, 
and  invited  thofe  who  had  none  to  come  and  partake 
with  them.  The  fame  cuftoms  have  been  common 
to  all  religions.  They  ftill  fubfift  in  thofe  of  Afia. 
You  find  them  prevailing  among  the  ancient  Greeks. 
When  Xenophon  had  accompli thed  that  famous  re- 
treat by  which  he  faved  ten  thoufund  of  his  compa- 
triots, ravaging,  as  he  went,  the  territory  of  Perfia, 
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he  dcftined  part  of  the  booty  thus  obtained,  to  the 
founding  of  a chapel  in  Greece  to  the  honour  of 
Diana.  He  attached  to  it  a certain  revenue,  which 
fhould  annually  fupply  with  the  amufement  of  the 
chace,  and  with  a plentiful  repaft,  all  perfons  who 
fhould  repair  to  it  on  a particular  day. 

OF  THE  CLERGY. 

If  our  poor  are  fometimes  partakers  of  fome 
wretched  ecclefiaftical  diflribution,  the  relief  which 
they  thence  derive,  fo  far  from  delivering  them  out 
of  their  mifery,  only  ferves  to  continue  them  in  it. 
What  landed  property  however  has  been  bequeathed 
to  the  Church  exprefsly  for  their  benefit?  W'hy  then 
are  not  the  revenues  difiributed,  in  fums  fufficiently 
large  to  refeue"  annually  from  indigence  at  leaf!  a 
certain  number  of  families  ? The  Clergy  allege  that 
they  are  the  ad  mini  lira  tors  of  the  goods  of  the  poor  : 
but  the  poor  are  neither  ideots  nor  madmen  to  fiand 
in  need  of  adminiftrators  : befides,  it  is  impoffib  e 
to  prove  by  any  one  paflage  of  either  the  Old  or  New 
Teftament,  that  this  charge  pertained  to  the  priefi- 
hood  : if  they  really  are  the  adminiftrators  of  th 
poor,  they  have  then  no  lefs  than  feven  millions  ■: 
perfons  in  the  kingdom  under  their  temporal  admi- 
ft ration.  I fhall  pulh  this  refledion  no  farther.  It 
is  a matter  of  unchangeable  obligation  to  render  to 
every  one  his  due:  the  priefis  are  by  divine  right  the 
agents  of  the  poor,  but  the  King  alone  is  the  natural 
adminiftrator. 

As  indigence  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  vices  of 

the  People,  opulence  may,  like  it,  produce  in  its 
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turn  irregularities  in  the  Clergy.  I fhall  not  avail 
mylelf  here  of  the  rcprehenfions  of  St.  Jerome , of  St. 
Bernard,  of  St.  Auguftin,  and  of  the  other  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  to  the  Clergy  of  their  times,  and  of  the 
Countries  in  which  they  lived;  wherein  they  pre- 
dicted to  them  the  total  deftruCtion  of  Religion,  as  a 
neceflary  confequence  of  their  manners  and  of  their 
riches.  The  prediction  of  feveral  of  them  was  fpeedily 
verified  in  Africa,  in  Afia,  in  Judea,  and  in  the 
Grecian  Empire,  in  which  not  only  the  religion,  but 
the  very  civil  government  of  thofe  Nations,  totally 
difappeared.  The  avidity  of  molt  ecclefiaftics  foon 
renders  the  functions  of  the  Church  fufpicious  : this 
is  an  argument  which  ftrik.es  all  men.  I believe 
vvitnefTes,  faid  Fafcal,  who  brave  death.  This  reafon- 
ing  however  muft  be  admitted  with  many  grains  of 
allowance ; but  no  objection  can  be  offered  to  this  i 
I diftruft  witnefies  who  are  enriching  themfelves  by 
their  teftimony.  Religion  in  truth  has  proofs  natural 
and  fupcrnatural,  far  fuperior  to  thofe  which  men  are 
capable  of  furnifhmg  it  with.  She  is  independent 
of  our  regularity  and  of  our  irregularity ; but  our 
Country  depends  on  thefe. 

The  World  at  this  day  looks  on  mod  priefts  with 
an  eye  of  envy  ; Shall  I fay  of  hatred  ? But  they  are 
the  children  of  their  age,  juft  like  other  men.  The 
vices  which  are  laid  to  their  charge  belong  partly  to 
their  Nation,  partly  to  the  times  in  which  they  live, 
to  the  political  conftitution  of  the  State,  and  to  their 
education.  Ours  are  Frenchmen  like  ourfeives ; 
they  are  our  kinfmen,  frequently  facrificed  to  our 
own  fortune,  through  the  ambition  of  our  fathers. 
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Were  we  charged  with  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  we  fhould  frequently  acquit  ourfelves  worfe 
than  they  do.  I know  of  none  fo  painful,  none  fo 
worthy  of  refpect,  as  thofe  of  a good  ecclefiaftic. 

I do  not  fpeak  of  thofe  of  a Bifhop,  who  exercifes 
a vigilant  care  over  his  diocefe,  who  inflitutes  judi- 
cious feminaries  of  inftructidn,  who  maintains  regu- 
larity and  peace  in  communities,  who  reAAs  the 
wicked  and  fupports  the  weak,  who  is  always  ready 
to  fuccour  the  miferable,  and  who,  in  this  age  of 
error,  refutes  the  objections  of  the  enemies  of  the 
faith  by  his  own  virtues.  He  has  his  reward  in  the 
public  efteem.  It  is  poffible  to  purchafe  by  painful 
labours  the  glory  of  being  a Fenelon,  or  a Jidgne.  I 
fay  nothing  of  thofe  of  a parifh-minifter,  which,  from 
their  importance,  fometimes  attract  the  attention  of 
Kings;  nor  of  thofe  of  a miffionary  advancing  to 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  conflicts  of  this  lafl: 
frequently  endure  but  for  a Angle  day,  and  his  glory 
is  immortal.  But  I fpeak  of  thofe  of  a Ample  and 
obfeure  pariffi- drudge,  to  whom  no  one  pays  any 
manner  of  attention.  He  is  under  the  neceffity,  in 
the  firfl:  place,  of  facrificing  the  pleafures  and  the 
liberty  of  his  juvenile  days,  to  irkfome  and  painful 
fludies.  He  is  obliged  to  fupport  all  the  days  of  his  life 
the  exercife  of  continency,  like  a cumberfome  cuirafs, 
on  a thoufand  occafions  which  endanger  the  lofs  of 
it.  The  World  honours  theatrical  virtues  only,  and 
the  victories  of  a Angle  moment.  But  to  combat  day 
after  day  an  enemy  lodged  within  the  fortrefs,  and 
who  makes  his  approaches  under  the  difguife  of  a 
friend  ; to  repel  inceflantly,  without  a witnefs,  with- 
out 
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out  glory,  without  applaufe,  the  mod  impetuous  of 
paffions  and  the  gcntleft  of  propcnfities  this  is  not 

.eafy. 

Confli&s  of  another  kind  await  him  from  without. 
He  is  every  day  called  upon  to  expofe  his  life  to  the 
attack  of  epidemical  diftempers.  He  is  obliged  to 
confefs,  with  his  head  on  the  fame  pillow,  perfons 
attacked  with  the  fmall-pox,  with  the  putrid  and  the 
purple  fever.  This  obfcure  fortitude  appears  to  me 
very  far  fuperior  to  the  courage  of  a foldier.  The 
military  man  combats  in  the  view  of  armies,  animated 
with  the  noife  of  cannon  and  drums  ; he  prefents 
himfelf  to  the  ftroke  of  death  as  a hero.  But  the 
priefl  devotes  himfelf  to  it  as  a victim.  What  fortune 
can  this  laft  promifc  himfelf  from  his  labours  ? Ju 
many  cafes,  a precarious  fubfiftence  at  mod ! Betides, 
fuppofing  him  to  have  acquired  wealth,  he  cannot 
tranfmit  it  to  his  defendants.  He  beholds  all  his 
temporal  hopes  ready  to  expire  with  him.  What 
indemnification  does  he  receive  from  men  ? To  be 
called  upon  many  a time  to  adminifter  the  confola- 
tions  of  Religion  to  perfons  who  do  not  believe  it; 
to  be  the  refuge  of  the  poor,  with  nothing  to  give 
them;  to  be  fometimes  perfecuted  for  his  very  vir- 
tues; to  fee  his  conflicts  treated  with  contempt,  his 
beft-intentioned  adljons  mif-interpreted  into  artifice, 
his  virtues  transformed  into  vices,  his  religion  turned 
into  ridicule.  Such  are  the  duties  impofed,  and  fuch 
the  recompenfe  which  the  World  bellows  on  the  men 
\vhofe  lot  it  envies. 

Th}s  is  what  I have  affirmed  the  courage  to  pro- 
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pole,  for  the  happinefs  of  the  People,  and  of  the 
principal  orders  of  the  State,  in  fo  far  as  I have  been 
permitted  to  fubmit  my  ideas  to  the  public  eye. 
Many  Philofophers  and  Politicians  have  declaimed 
againft  the  diforders  of  Society  without  troubling 
themfelves  to  enquire  into  their  caufes,  and  ftill  lefs 
into  the  remedies  whiph  might  be  applied.  Thofc 
of  the  greateft  ability  have  viewed  our  evils  only  in 
detail,  and  have  recommended  palliatives  merely. 
Some  have  proferibed  luxury  ; others  give  no  quarter 
to  celibacy,  and  would  load  with  the  charge  of  a 
family  perfons  who  have  not  the  means  of  fupplying 
their  perfonal  ncccflities.  Some  are  for  incarcerating 
all  the  beggars ; others  would  prohibit  the  wretched 
women  of  pleafure  to  appear  in  the  ftreets.  They 
would  adt  in  the  manner  which  that  phyfician  does, 
who  in  order  to  cure  the  pimples  on  the  body  of  a 
perfon  ought  of  order,  ufes  all  his  ikill  to  force  back 
the  humours.  Politicians,  you  apply  the  remedy  to 
the  head,  becaufe  the  pain  is  in  the  forehead;  but 
the  mifehief  is  in  the  nerves:  it  is  for  the  heart  you 
muft  provide  a cure;  it  is  the  People  whofe  health 
you  muft  endeavour  to  reftore. 

Should  fome  great  Minilter,  animated  with  a noble 
ambition  to  procure  for  11s  internal  happinefs,  and  to 
extend  our  power  externally,  have  the  courage  to 
undertake  a re-eftablifhment  of  things,  he  mult  in 
his  courfe  of  procedure  imitate  that  of  Nature.  She 
adts  in  every  cafe  ilowly,  and  by  means  of  re-adlions. 
I repeat  it,  the  caufe  of  the  prodigious  power  of 
gold,  which  has  robbed  the  People  at  once  of  their 
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morality  and  of  their  fubfiftence,  is  in  the  venality  of 
public  employments.  That  of  the  beggary  which  at 
this  day  extends  to  feyen  millions  of  fubjeCts,  confifts 
in  the  enormous  accumulation  of  landed  and  official 
property.  That  of  female  proffitution  is  to  be  im- 
puted, on  the  one  hand,  to  extreme  indigence ; and 
on  the  other,  to  the  celibacy  of  two  millions  of  men. 
The  unprofitable  fupcrabundance  of  the  idle  and  cen- 
forious  burghers  in  our  fecond  and  third-rate  cities, 
arifes  from  the  impofts  which  degrade  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  prejudices  of  the  nobility  are 
kept  alive  by  the  refentments  of  thofe  who  want  the 
advantage  of  birth  ; and  all  thefe  evils,  and  others 
innumerable,  phyfical  and  intellectual,  fpring  up  out 
of  the  iriifery  of  the  People.  It  is  the  indigence  of  the 
People  which  produces  fuch  fvvarms  of  players,  courte- 
zans, highwaymen,  incendiaries,  licentious  fcholars, 
calumniators,  flatterers,  hypocrites,  mendie^nts,  kept- 
miflreffes,  quacks  of  all  conditions,  and  that  infinite 
multitude  of  corrupted  wretches,  who,  incapable  of 
coming  to  any  thing  by  their  virtues,  endeavour  to 
procure  bread  and  confideration  by  their  vices.  In 
vain  will  you  oppofe  to  thefe  plans  of  finance,  pro- 
jects of  equalization  of  taxes  and  tithes,  of  ordon- 
nances  of  Police,  of  arrets  of  Parliament ; all  your 
efforts  will  be  fruitlefs.  The  indigence  of  the  People 
is  a mighty  river,  which  is  every  year  collecting  an 
increafe  of  ftrength,  which  is  fweeping  away  before 
it  every  oppofing  mound,  and  which  will  iffue  in  a 
total  fubverfion  of  order  and  government. 

To  this  phyfical  caufe  of  our  diftrefles  mult  be 
added  another,  purely  moral!  I mean  our  education. 
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I {hall  venture  to  fuggeft  a few  reflections  on  this 
fubjeCt,  though  it  far  exceeds  my  higheft  powers  ; 
but  if  it  be  the  mod  important  of  our  abufes,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mod  eafily  fuf- 
ceptible  of  reformation;  and  this  reform  appears  to 
me  fo  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  without  it  all  the  reft 
goes  for  nothing. 
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OF  EDUCATION. 

ff  r | what  higher  object,”  fays  Plutarch*  u could 
1 “ Numa  have  diredted  his  attention,  than  to 

“ the  culture  of  early  infancy,  and  to  uniformity  in 
<c  the  treatment  of  young  perfons  ; in  the  view  of 
“ preventing  the  collifion  of  different  manners,  and 
“ turbulency  of  fpirit  arifing  from  diverlity  of  na- 
u ture  ? Thus  he  propofed  to  harmonize  the  minds 
“ of  men,  in  a ftate  of  maturity,  from  their  having 
>s  been,  in  childhood,  trained  in  the  fame  habits  of 
order,  and  caft  into  the  fame  mould  of  virtue. 
This,  independent  of  other  advantages,  greatly 
*!  contributed  likewifc  torthe  fupport  of  the  Laws  of 
Lycurgus ; for  refpebt  to  the  oath,  by  which  the 
“ Spartans  had  bound  themfelves,  muft  have  pro- 
<e  duced  a much  more  powerful  effedt,  from  his  hav- 
(e  ing  by  early  inftrudtion  and  nurture  dyed  in  the 
“ 'vool,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion,  the  morals  of 
“ the  young,  and  made  them  fuck  in  with  the  milk 
cc  from  their  nurfe’s  brealt  the  love  of  his  Laws  and 
“ Inftitutions.” 

Here  is  a decilion  which  completely  condemns  our 
mode  of  education,  by  pronouncing  the  elogium  of 

* Companion  of  Numa  and  Lycurgus. 

that 
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that  of  Sparta.  I do  not  hefttate  a tingle  moment  to 
afcribc  to  our  modern  education,  the  reftlefs,  ambi- 
tious, fpiteful,  pragmatical,  and  intolerant  fpirit  of 
moft  Europeans.  The  effects  of  it  are  vifible  in  the 
miferies  of  the  Nations.  It  is  remarkable,  that  thofe 
which  have  been  moft  agitated  internally  and  exter- 
nally, are  precifely  the  Nations  among  which  our 
boaftcd  ftyle  of  education  has  flourifhed  the  moft. 
The  truth  of  this  may  be  afcertained,  by  ftepping 
from  country  to  country,  from  age  to  age.  Politi- 
cians have  imagined,  that  they  could  difcern  the  caufe 
of  public  misfortunes  in  the  different  forms  of  Go- 
vernment. But  Turkey  is  quiet,  and  England  is  fre- 
quently in  a ftate  of  agitation.  All  political  forms 
are  indifferent  to  the  happinefs  of  a State,  as  has  been 
faid,  provided  the  people  are  happy.  We  might  have 
added,  and  provided  the  children  are  fo  likewife. 

The  Philofopher  Laloubere,  Envoy  from  Louis  XIV. 
to  Siam,  fays,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his 
million,  that  the  Afiatics  laugh  us  to  fcorn,  when  we 
boaft  to  them  of  the  excellence  of  theChriftian  Reli- 
gion, as  contributing  to  the  happinefs  of  States.  They 
afk,  on  reading  our  Hiftories,  How  it  is  poffible  tint 
our  Religion  fhould  be  fo  humane,  while  we  wage 
war  ten  times  more  frequently  than  they  do  ? What 
would  they  fay  then  did  they  fee  among  us  our  per- 
petual law-fuits,  the  malicious  cenforioufnefs  and  ca- 
lumny of  our  foeietics,  the  jealoufy  of  corps,  the 
quarrels  of  the  populace,  the  duels  of  the  better  fort, 
and  our  animofities  of  every  kind,  nothing  fimilar  to 
which  is  to  be  fcen  in  Alia,  in  Africa,  among  the  Tar- 
tars, or  among  Savages,  on  the  teftimony  of  miftio- 
- narics 
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jnarics  themfelves  ? For  my  own  part,  I difcern  the 
caufe  of  all  thefe  particular  and  general  diforders  in 
our  ambitious  education.  When  a man  has  drunk, 
from  infancy  upward,  into  the  cup  of  ambition,  the 
thirft  of  it  cleaves  to  him  all  his  life  long,  and  it  de- 
generates into  a burning  fever  at  the  very  feet  of  the 
altars. 

It  is  not  Religion  affuredly  which  occafions  this. 
I cannot  explain  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  kingdoms 
calling  themfelves  Chriftian  fhould  have  adopted 
ambition  as  the  balis  of  public  education.  Independ- 
ently of  their  political  confiitution,  which  forbids  it 
to  all  thofe  of  their  fubjedis  who  have  not  money, 
that  is  to  the  greateft  part  of  them,  there  is  no  paffion 
fo  uniformly  condemned  by  Religion.  We  haveob- 
fervcd,  that  there  are  but  two  paffions  in  the  heart  of 
Man,  love  and  ambition.  Civil  Laws  denounce  the 
fevered:  punifhment  againft  the  exceffes  of  the  firft  : 
they  reprefs,  as  far  as  their  power  extends,  the  more 
violent  emotions  of  it.  Proftitution  is  branded  with 
infamous  penalties  ; and  in  fome  countries  adultery  is 
punifhed  even  with  death.  But  thefe  fame  Laws 
meet  the  fecond  more  than  half  way  ; they  every 
Where  propofe  to  it  prizes,  rewards  and  honours. 
Thefe  opinions  force  their  way,  and  cxercife  domi- 
nion, in  cloiftcrs  themfelves.  It  is  a grievous  fcandal 
to  a convent  if  the  amorous  intrigues  of  a monk  hap- 
pen to  take  air  ; but  what  elogiums  are  beftowed  on 
thofe  which  procure  for  him  a cardinal’s  hat  ! What 
raillery,  imprecation,  and  malediction,  are  the  portion 
of  imprudent  weaknefs  ! What  gentle  and  honour- 
able epithets  arc  applied  to  audacious  craft ! Noble 

emulation. 
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emulation,  love  of  glory,  fpirit,  intelligence,  merit  re- 
warded. With  how  many  glorious  appellations  do 
we  palliate  intrigue,  flattery,  fimony,  perfidy,  and  all 
the  vices  which  walk,  in  all  States,  in  the  train  of  the 
ambitious  ! 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  World  forms  it’s 
judgments  ; but  Religion,  ever  conformable  to  Na- 
ture, pronounces  a very  different  decifion  on  the 
characters  of  thefe  two  paffions.  Jesus  invites  the 
communications  of  the  frail  Samaritan  woman,  he 
pardons  the  adultrefs,  he  ahfolves  the  female  offender 
who  bathed  his  feet  with  her  tears  ; but  hear  how  he 
inveighs  againft  the  ambitious  “ Wo  unto  you, 
“ Scribes  and  Pharifees,  for  ye  love  the  uppermoft 
“ feats  in  the  fynagogues,  and  the  chief  places  at 
“ feafts,  and  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be 
“ called  of  men.  Rabbi  ! Wo  unto  you,  alfo,  ye 
ie  Lawyers  ; for  ye  lade  men  with  burdens  grievous  to 
“ be  borne,  and  ye  yourfelves  touch  not  the  burdens 
S(  with  one  of  your  fingers  ! Wo  unto  you,  Lawyers, 
“ for  ye  have  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge  : ye 
“ entered  not  in  yourfelves,  and  them  that  were  en- 

tering  in  ye  hindered  !”  and  fo  on.*  He  declares 
to  them  that  notwithftanding  their  empty  honours  in 
this  World,  harlots  fhould  go  before  them  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  cautions  us,  in  many  places, 
to  be  on  our  guard  againft  them  ; and  intimates  that 
we  fhould  know  them  by  their  fruits.  In  pronounc- 
ing decifions  fo  different  from  ours,  He  judges  our 
paffions,  according  to  their  natural  adaptations.  He 
pardons  proftitution,  which  is  in  itfelf  a vice,  bu,t 


* Luke  xi.  43,  &c. 
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which  after  all  is  a frailty  only,  relatively  to  the  order 
of  Society ; and  He  condemns,  without  mercy,  the 
lin  of  ambition,  as  a crime  which  is  contrary  at  once 
to  the  order  of  Society,  and  to  that  of  Nature.  The 
firft  involves  the  diftrefs  of  only  two  guilty  perfons, 
but  the  fecond  affedts  the  happinefs  of  Mankind. 

To  this  our  Doctors  reply,  that  the  only  objedl 
purfued  in  the  education  of  children,  is  the  infpiring 
them  with  a virtuous  emulation.  I do  not  believe 
there  is  fuch  a thing  in  our  Colleges  as  exercifes  of 
virtue,  unlefs  it  be  to  preferibe  to  the  ftudents,  on  this 
fubjeeft,  certain  themes  or  amplifications.  But  a real 
ambition  is  tatight,  by  engaging  them  to  difpute  the 
firft  place  in  their  feveral  clafles,  and  to  adopt  a thou - 
fand  intolerant  fyftems.  Accordingly,  when  they 
have  once  got  the  key  of  knowledge  in  their  pocket, 
they  refolutely  determine,  like  their  matters,  to  let  no 
one  enter  but  by  their  door. 

Virtue  and  ambition  are  abfolutely  incompatible. 
The  glory  of  ambition  is  to  mount,  and  that  of  virtue 
is  to  defeend.  Obferve  how  Jesus  Christ  repri- 
mands his  Difciples  when  they  afked  him  who  fhould 
be  the  firft  among  them.  He  takes  a little  child,  and 
places  him  in  the  midft  : Not,  furely,  a child  from 
our  fchools.  Ah  ! when  He  recommends  to  us  the 
humility  fo  fuitablc  to  our  frail  and  miferable  condi- 
tion, it  is  becaufe  He  did  not  confider  that  power, 
even  fupreme,  was  capable  of  conttituting  our  happi- 
fiefs  in  this  World  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  being  re- 
marked, that  He  did  not  confer  the  fuperiority  over 
the  reft  on  the  Difciple  whom  he  loved  the  moft  ; but 
as  a reward  to  the  love  of  him  who  had  been  faithful 
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unto  death,  He  bequeathed  to  him,  with  his  dying 
breath,  his  own  mother  as  a legacy. 

This  pretended  emulation,  inftilled  into  children, 
renders  them  for  life  intolerant,  vain-glorious,  trem- 
blingly alive  to  the  flighted:  cenfure,  or  to  the  meaneft 
token  of  applaufe  from  an  unknown  perfon.  They 
are  trained  to  ambition,  we  are  told,  for  their  good, 
in  order  to  their  profpering  in  the  World ; but  the 
cupidity  natural  to  the  human  mind  is  more  than 
fufficient  for  the  attainment  of  that  objecft.  Have- 
merchants,  mechanics,  and  all  the  lucrative  profef- 
flons,  in  other  words,  all  the  conditions  of  Society  ; 
have  they  need  of  any  other  flimulus  ? Were  ambi- 
tion to  be  inftilled  into  the  mind  of  only  one-child, 
deftined  at  length  to  fill  a ftation  of  high  importance, 
this  education,  which  is  by  no  means  exempted  from 
inconveniencies,  would  be  adapted  at  leaft  to  the 
career  which  the  young  man  had  in  profpedt.  But 
by  infilling  it  into  all,  you  give  each  individual  as 
many  opponents  as  he  has  got  companions  ; you  ren- 
der the  whole  unhappy,  by  means  of  each  other. 
Thofe  who  are  incapable  of  rifing  by  their  talents,, 
endeavour  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  good  graces 
of  their  matters  by  flattery,  and  to  fupplant  their 
equals  by  calumny.  If  thefe  means  fucceed  not,  they 
conceive  an  averfion  for  the  objeefts  of  their  emula- 
tion, which,  to  their  comrades,  has  all  the  value  of 
applaufe,  and.  becomes  to  themfelves  a perpetual 
fource  of  depreflion,  of  chaftifemcnt,  and  of  tears. 

This  is  the  reafon  that  fo  many  grown  men,  en- 
deavour to  banifh  from  their  memory  the  times  and 

the  objects  of  their  early  ftudies,  though  it  be  natu- 
ral 
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ral  to  the  heart  of  Man  to  recollect  with  delight  the 
epochs  of  infancy.  How  many  behold,  in  the  ma- 
turity of  life,  the  bowers  of  otiers  and  the  ruffic  ca- 
nopies which  ferved  for  their  infant  flccping  and 
dining  apartments,  who  could  not  look  without  ab- 
horrence upon  a Turfelin , or  a Defpcmter  ! I have  no 
doubt  that  thofe  difgufts  of  early  education,  extend 
a mod  baleful  influence  to  that  love  with  which  we 
ought  to  be  animated  toward  Religion,  becaufe  it’s 
elements,  in  like  manner,  are  difplayed  only  through 
the  medium  of  gloom,  pride  and  inhumanity. 

The  plan  of  molt  matters  conflfts  above  all  in  com- 
peting the  exterior  of  their  pupils.  They  form  on  the 
fame  model,  a multitude  of  characters  which  Nature 
had  rendered  eflentially  different.  One  will  have  his 
difciples  to  be  grave  and  ffately,  as  if  they  were  fo 
many  little  prefidents ; others,  and  they  are  the  mod 
numerous,  with  to  make  theirs  alert  and  lively.  One 
of  the  great  burdens  of  the  letfon  is  an  inceflant  fillip 
of : “ Come  on,  make  hatte,  don’t  be  lazy.”  To  this 
impulfion  Amply  I aferibe  the  general  giddinefs  of 
our  youth,  and  of  which  the  Nation  is  accufed.  It 
is  the  impatience  of  the  mafter  which  in  the  firtt  in- 
ftancc  produces  the  precipitancy  of  the  fcholars.  It 
afterwards  acquires  Arength  in  the  commerce  of  the 
World,  from, the  impatience  of  the  women.  But 
through  the  progrefs  of  human  life.  Is  not  reflection 
of  much  higher  importance  than  promptitude  ? How 
many  children  arc  defined  to  fill  fituations  which 
requiic  ferioufnefs  and  folemnity  ? Is  not  reflection 
the  bafis  of  prudence,  of  temperance,  of  wifdom,  and 
of  moft  of  the  other  moral  qualities  ? Tor  my  own 

part 
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part  1 have  always  feeri  honefl  people  abundantly 
tranquil,  and  rogues  always  alert. 

There  is  in  this  refpedt  a very  perceptible  differ- 
ence between  two  children,  the  one  of  whom  has 
been  educated  in  his  Father’s  houfe,  and  the  other  at 
a public  fchool.  The  firfl  is  beyond  all  contradiction 
more  polite,  more  ingenuous,  lefs  jealoufly  difpofed; 
and  from  this  fingle  circumftance,  that  he  has  been 
brought  up  without  the  defire  of  excelling  any  one, 
and  flill  lefs  of  furpafiing  himfelf,  according  to  our 
great  fafhionable  phrafeology,  but  which  is  as  defli- 
tute  of  common  fenfe  as  many  others  of  the  kind. 
Is  not  a child,  influenced  by  the  emulation  of  the 
fchools,  under  the  neceffity  of  renouncing  it,  from 
the  very  firfl  ftep  he  makes  in  the  World,  if  he  means 
to  be  fupportable  to  his  equals,  and  to  himfelf?  If  he 
propofes  to  himfelf  no  other  object  but  his  own  ad- 
vancement, Will  he  not  be  afflicted  at  the  profperity 
of  another  ? Will  he  not,  in  the  courfe  of  his  pro- 
grefs,  be  liable  to  have  his  mind  torn  with  the  aver- 
fions,  the  jealoufies  and  the  defires,  which  muft  de- 
prave it,  both  phyfically  and  morally  ? Do  not  Phi- 
lofophy  and  Religion  impofe  on  him  the  neceffity  of 
exerting  himfelf  every  day  of  his  life,  to  eradicate 
thofe  faults  of  education  ? The  World  itfelf  obliges 
him  to  mafic  their  hideous  afpedl.  Here  is  a fine  per- 
fpedlive  opened  to  human  life,  in  which  we  are  con- 
it rained  to  employ  the  half  of  our  days  in  deftroying, 
with  a thoufand  painful  efforts,  what  had  been  rail- 
ing up  in  the  other  with  fo  many  tears  and  to  much 
parade. 

We  have  borrowed  thofe  vices  from  the  Greeks, 
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without  being  a\vare  that  they  had  contributed  to 
their  perpetual  divifions,  and  to  their  final  ruin.  The 
greateft  part  at  leaft  of  their  exercifes,  had  the  good- 
of  their  Country  as  the  leading  objedt.  If  there 
were  propofed  among  the  Greeks  prizes  for  fuperio- 
rity  in.  wreftling,  in  boxing,  in  throwing  the  quoit, 
in  foot  and  chariot  races,  it  was  becaufe  fuch  exer- 
cifes had  a reference  to  the  art  of  war.  If  they  had 
others  eftablifhed  for  the  reward  of  fuperior  elo- 
quence, it  was  bccaufe  that  art  ferved  to  maintain  the 
interefts  of  Country,  from  city  to  city,  or  in  the  ge- 
neral Aflemblies  of  Greece.  But  to  what  purpofe  do 
we  employ  the  tedious  and  painful  ftudy  of  dead 
languages,  and  of  cufioms  foreign  to  our  Country  ? 
Moll  of  our  inftitutions,  with  relation  to  the  An- 
cients, have  a firiking  refemblance  to  the  paradife  of 
the  Savages  of  America.  Thofe  good  people  imagine 
that  after  death  the  fouls  of  their  compatriots  migrate 
to  a certain  country,  where  they  hunt  down  the  fouls 
of  beavers  with  the  fouls  of  arrows,  walking  over  the 
foul  of  fnow  with  the  foul  of  rackets,  and  that  they 
drefs  the  foul  of  their  game  in  the  foul  of  pots.  We 
have  in  like  manner  the  images  of  a Colifeum,  where 
no  fpedtacles  are  exhibited  ; images  of  pcriftyles  and 
public  fquares  in  which  we  are  not  permitted  to 
Walk  ; images  of  antique  vafes  in  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  put  any  liquor,  but  which  contribute  largely 
to  our  images  of  grandeur  and  patrioti.fm.  The  real 
Greeks,  and  the  real  Romans,  would  believe  them* 
felves  among  us  to  be  in  the  land  of  their  (hades. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  us  had  we  borrowed 

from  them  vain  images  only,  and  not  naturalized  in 
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our  Country  their  real  evils,  by  tranfplanting  thither 
the  jealoufies,  the  hatreds,  and  the  vain  emulations- 
which  rendered  them  miferable. 

It  was  Charlemagne , we  are  told,  who  inftituted 
our  courfe  of  ft u dies ; and  fome  fay  it  was  in  the  view 
of  dividing  his  fubjedts,  and  of  giving  them  employ- 
ment. He  has  fucceeded  in  this  to  a miracle.  Seven 
years  devoted  to  humanity  or  clajfical  learning , two  to 
Philosophy,  three  to  Theology : twelve  years  of  languor, 
of  ambition,  and  of  felf-conceit ; without  taking  into 
tne  account  the  years  which  well-meaning  parents 
double  upon  their  children,  to  make  fure  work  of  it 
as  they  allege.  I afk  whether  on  emerging  thence  a 
ftudent  is,  according  to  the  denomination  of  thofe 
rcfpedtive  branches  of  ftudy,  more  humane , more  of 
a phllofopher , and  believes  more  in  God,  than  an 
honeft  peafant  who  has  not  been  taught  to  read  > 
What  good  purpofe  then  does  all  this  anfwcr  to  the 
greateft  part  of  Mankind  ? What  benefit  do  the  ma- 
jority derive  from  this  irkfome  courfe,  on  mixing 
with  the  World,  toward  perfecting  their  own  intelli- 
gence, and  even  toward  purity  of  didlion.  We  have 
fecn,  that  the  clailical  Authors  themfelves  have  bor- 
rowed their  illumination,  only  from  Nature,  and  that 
thofe  of  our  own  Nation  who  have  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  the  mod  in  literature  and  in  the  fciences,  j 
luch  as  Defcartes , Michael  Montaigne , J.  J.  RouJJeau , j 
and  others,  have  fucceedcd  only  by  deviating  from  : 
the  track  which  their  models  purfued,  and  frequently 
by  purfuing  the  diredtly  oppofite  path.  Thus  it  was.  j 
that  Defcartes  attacked  and  fub verted  the  philofophv  ; 
®f  Arijlotle : yon  would  be  tempted  to  fay,  that  Elo-  i 
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quence  and  the  Sciences  are  completely  out  of  the 
province  of  our  Gothic  Inflitutions. 

I acknowledge  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  a fortu- 
nate circumflance  for  many  children,  thofe  who  have 
wicked  parents,  that  there  are  colleges  ; they  are  lefs 
miferable  there  than  in  the  lather’s  houfe.  The  faults 
of  mafters  being  expofed  to  view,  arc  in  part  reprefled 
by  the  fear  of  public  cenfure  ; but  it  is  not  fo  as  to 
thofe  of  their  parents.  For  example,  the  pride  of  a 
man  of  letters  is  loquacious,  ahd  fometimes  inflruc- 
tive ; that  of  an  ecclefiaftic  is  clothed  with  diflimu- 
lation,  but  flattering;  that,  of  a man  of  family  is 
lofty,  but  frank  ; that  of  a clown  is  infolent,  but 
natural  : but  the  pride  of  a warm  tradefman  is  fullen 
and  flupid  ; it  is  pride  at  it’s  eafe,  pride  in  a night- 
gown. As  the  cit  is  never  contradicted,  except  it 
be  by  his  wife,  they  unite  their  efforts  to  render  their 
children  unhappy,  without  fo  much  as  fufpecting 
that  they  do  fo.  Is  it  credible  that  in  a fociety,  the 
men  of  which  all  moralifts  allow  to  be  corrupted,  in 
which  the  citizens  maintain  their  ground  only  by  the 
terror  of  the  Laws,  or  by  the  fear  which  they  have  of 
each  other,  feeble  and  dcfencelefs  children  fhould 
not  be  abandoned  to  the  diferetion  of  tyranny  ? No- 
thing can  be  conceived  fo  ignorant,  and  fo  conceit- 
ed, as  the  greateft  part  of  tradefmeri  ; among  them 
it  is  that  folly  fhoots  out  fpreading  and  profound 
roots.  Aou  fee  a great  many  of  this  clafs,  both  men 
and  women,  dying  of  apoplcdlic  fits,  from  a too  fe- 
dentary  mode  of  life  ; from  eating  beef,  and  fwallow- 
ing  ftrong  broths,  when  they  are  out  of  order,  with- 
out fufpecting  for  a moment  that  fuch  a regimen  was 
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pernicious.  Nothing  can  be  more  wholefome  fay 
they  ; they  have  always  feen  their  Aunts  do  fo. 
Hence  it  is  that  a multitude  of  falfe  remedies  and  of 
ridiculous  fuperftitions,  maintain  a reputation  among 
them,  long  after  they  have  been  exploded  in  the 
World.  In  their  cup-boards  is  ftill  carefully  trea- 
fured  up  the  caffls,  a fpecies  of'poifon,  as  if  it  were 
an  univerfal  panacea.  The  regimen  of  their  unfor- 
tunate children  refembles  that  which  they  employ 
where  their  own  health  is  concerned  ; they  form  them 
to  melancholy  habits  ; all  that  they  make  them  learn, 
up  to  the  Gofpel  itfelf,  is  with  the  rod  over  their 
head  ; they  fix  them  in  a fedentary  pofiure  all  the 
day  long,  at  an  age  when  Nature  is  prompting  them 
to  llir  about,  for  the  purpofe  of  expanding  their  form. 
Be  good  children,  is  the  perpetual  injunction  ; and 
this  goodnefs  confifis  in  never  moving  a limb.  A 
woman  of  fpirit  who  was  fond  of  children,  took  no- 
tice one  day,  at  the  houfe  of  a fhop-keeper  in  St. 
Denis-ftreet,  of  a little  boy  and  girl  who  had  a very 
ferious  air.  “ Your  children  are  very  grave,”  faid 
fhe  to  the  mother.. ..“  Ah  ! Madam,”  replied  the  fa- 
llacious fhop-dame,  u it  is  not  for  want  of  whipping 
“ if  they  are  not  fo.” 

Children  rendered  miferable  in  their  fports,  and  in 
their  fiudies,  become  hypocritical  and  referved  be- 
fore their  fathers  and  mothers.  At  length  however 
they  acquire  ftature.  One  night  the  daughter  puts 
on  her  cloke,  under  pretence  of  going  to  evening- 
prayers,  but  it  is  to  give  her  lover  the  meeting  : by 
and  by  her  fhapes  divulge  the  fccrct ; the  is  driven 
from  her  father’s  houlc,  and  comes  upon  the  town. 

Some 
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Some  fine  morning  the  fon  enlifls  for  a foldier.  The 
father  and  mother  are  ready  to  go  diftradted.  We 
fpared  nothing,  fay  they,  to  procure  them  the  belt 
of  education:  they  had  mailers  of  every  kind:  Fools! 
you  forgot  the  eflential  point ; you  forgot  to  teach 
them  to  love  you. 

They  juftify  their  tyranny  by  that  cruel  adage  : 
Children  mujl  he  corrected ; human  nature  is  corrupted. 
They  do  not  perceive  that  they  themfelves,  by  their 
exceffive  feverity,  hand  chargeable  with  the  Corrup- 
tion,* and  that  in  every  country  where  fathers  are 
good,  the  children  referable  them. 

* To  certain  fpecies  of  chaftifement  I aferibe  the  phyiical  and 
pioral  corruption  not  only  of  children,  and  of  feveral  orders  of 
monks,  but  of  the  Nation  itlelf.  You  cannot  move  a ftep  through 
the  ftreets  without  hearing  nurfes  and  mothers  menacing  their  lit- 
tle charge  with,  I Jhall  give  you'  a flogging.  I have  never  been  in 
England,  but  I'  am  perfuaded,  that  thexferocity  imputed  to  the 
Englifh  mull  proceed  from  fome  fuch  caufe.  I have  indeed  heard 
it  affirmed,  that  punifhment  by  the  rod  was  more  cruel,  and  more 
frequent,  among  them,  than  with  us.  See  what  is  faid  on  this 
fubjeCt  by  the  illuftrious  Authors  of  the  Spectator,  a Work  which 
Jias  beyond  contradiction  greatly  contributed  to  foften  both  their 
planners  and  ours.  They  reproach  the  Englifh  Nobility  for  per- 
mitting this  charadfer  of  infamy  to  be  imprefled  on  their  children. 
Confult,  particularly,  No.  CLVII.  of  that  Collection,  which 
concludes  thus  : “ I would  not  here  be  fuppofed  to  haye  faid, 
“ that  our  learned  men  of  either  robe,  who  have  been  whipped  at 
fchool,  are  not  ftill  men  of  noble  and  liberal  minds  ; but  I am 
fure  they  had  been  much  more  fo  than  they  are,  had  they  ne-v 
“ ver  fuff’ered  that  infamy.” 

Government  ought  to  proferibe  this  kind  of  chaftifement,  not 
only  in  the  public  lchools,  as  Ruffia  has  done,  but  in  convents, 
fin  fhipboard,  in  private  families,  in  boarding  houl'cs  : it  corrupts 
at  once  fathers,  mothers,  preceptors,  and  children.  I could  quote 
terrible  re-aClions  of  it,  did  modelty  permit.  Is  it  not  very  alio- 
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I could  demon  ft  rate,  by  a multitude  of  examples, 
that  the  depravation  of  our  mod  notorious  criminals 

nilhing,  that  men  in  other  refpe&s  of  a ftaid  and  feripus  exterior, 
fhould  lay  down  as  the  bafis  of  a Chriftian  education,  the  obferv- 
ance  of  gentlenefs,  humanity,  chaftity  ; and  puniih  timid  and 
innocent  children  with  the  moft  barbarous,  and  the  molt  obfcene 
of  all  chaftifements  ? Qur  men  of  letters  who  have  been  employ- 
ed in  reforming  abufes  for  more  than  a century  pad,  have  not  at- 
tacked this  with  the  feverity  which  it  deferves.  They  do  not  pay 
fufficient  attention  to  the  miferies  of  the  riling  generation.  It  w ould 
be  a queftion  of  right,  the  difcuffion  of  which  were  highly  inte- 
refting  and  important,  namely.  Whether  the  State  could  permit 
the  right  of  inflicting  infamous  punifhment,  to  perfons  who  have 
not  the  powrer  of  life  and  deat^i  ? It  is  certain  that  the  infamy  of 
a citizen  produces  re-adtions  more  dangerous  to  Society,  than  his 
own  death  merely.  It  is  nothing  at  all,  we  are  told,  they  are  but 
children  ; hut  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe  they  are  children,  every 
generous  fpirit  is  bound  to  protect  them,  and  becaufe  every  mifer- 
able  child  becomes  a bad  man. 

At  the  fame  time,  it  is  far  from  being  my  intention,  in  what  I 
have  faid  refpedting  matters  in  general,  to  render  the  profeffion 
odious.  I only  mean  to  fuggeft  to  them,  that  thole  chaftifements, 
the  practice  of  which  they  have  borrowed  from  the  corrupted 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  exercife  an  influence  much  more 
powerful  than  they  are  aware  of,  on  the  hatred  which  is  borne  to. 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  other  minifters  of  Religion,  monks  as  well 
as  the  regular  clergy,  by  a people  more  enlightened  than  in  former 
times.  After  all,  it  mutt  be  granted,  that  matters  treat  their 
pupils  as  they  themfelves  were  treated.  One  let  of  miferable  be- 
ings are  employed  in  forming  a new  fet,  frequently  without  fulV 
pedting  what  they  are  doing.  All  I aim  at  prefent  to  eftabliih  i» 
this,  That  man  has  been  committed  to  his  own  forefight  ; that 
all  the  ill  which  he  does  to  his  fellow-creatures,  recoils  fooncr  or 
later  upon  himfelf.  This  re-adtion  is  the  only  counterpoife  capa- 
ble of  bringing  him  back  to  humanity.  All  the  Sciences  are  1'tiU 
in  a ftate  of  infancy ; but  that  of  rendering  men  happy  has  not  as 
yet  fo  much  as  feen  the  light,  not  even  in  China,  whofe  politics 
are  fo  far  fup.eiior  to  ours. 
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began  with  the  cruelty  of  their  education,  from  Gull- 
levy  down  to  Dejrues.  But,  to  take  leave  once  for  all 
of  this  horrid  perfpeCtive,  I conclude  with  a tingle 
reflection  : namely,  if  human  nature  were  corrupted,, 
as  is.  alleged  by  thofe  who  arrogate  to  themfelves  the 
power  of  reforming  it,  children  could  not  fail  to  add 
a new  corruption  to  that  which  they  find  already  in- 
troduced into  the  World,  upon  their  arrival  in  it. 
Human  Society  would  accordingly  fpeedily  reach  the 
term  of  it’s  diflolution.  But  children,  on  the  con- 
trary, protraCt  and  put  off  that  fatal  period,  by  the 
introduction  of  new  and  untainted  fouls.  It  requires 
a long  apprenticefhip  to  infpire  them  with  a take  for 
our  paflions  and  extravagancies.  New  generations 
refemble  the  dews  and  the  rains  of  Heaven,  which 
refrefh  the  waters  of  rivers  flackened  in  their  courfe, 
and  tending  to  corruption  ; change  the  fources  of  a 
river,  and  you  will  change  it  in  the  ftream  ; change 
the  education  of  a People,  and  you  will  change  their 
character  and  their  manners. 

We  fhall  hazard  a few  ideas  on  a fubjeCt  of  fo 
much  importance,  and  fhall  look  for  the  indications 
of  them  in  Nature.  On  examining  the  neft  of  a 
bird,  we  find  in  it  not  only  the  nutriments  which 
are  molt  agreeable  to  the  young,  but  from  the  foft- 
nefs  of  the  downs  with  which  it  is  lined  ; from  it’s 
fituation,  whereby  it  is  flickered  from  the  cold,  from 
the  rain,  and  from  the  wind  ; and  from  a multitude 
of  other  precautions,  it  is  eafy  to  difeern  that  thofe 
who  conflruCted  it,  collected  around  their  brood,  all 
the  intelligence,  and  all  the  benevolence  of  which 
they  were  capable.  The  father  too  lings  at  a little 
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diftance  from  their  cradle,  prompted  rather,  as  I fup-. 
pofe,  by  the  folicitudes  of  paternal  affedtion,  than 
by  thofe  of  conjugal  love ; for  this  laft  fentiment  ex- 
pires in  moll,  as  foon  as  the  procefs,  of  hatching  be- 
gins. If  we  were  to  examine,  under  the  fame  afpedl, 
the  fchools  of  the  young  of  the  human  fpecies,  we 
lhould  have  a very  indifferent  idea  of  the  affedtiop 
of  their  parents.  Rods,  whips,  flripes,  cries,  tears, 
are  the  firft  ledbns  given  to  human  life  : we  have, 
here  and  there  it  is  true  a glimpfe  of  reward,  amidfl 
fo  many  chaftifements ; but,  fymbol  of  what  awaits 
them  in  Society,  the  pain  is  real  and  the  pleafurq 
only  imaginary. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked  that  of  all  the  fpe- 
cies  of  fenfible  beings,  the  human  fpecies  is  the  only 
one  whofe  young  are  brought  up,  and  inftrudted,  by 
dint  of  blows.  I would  not  with  for  any  other  proof 
of  an  original  depravation  of  Mankind.  The  Euro- 
pean brood,  in  this  refpedt,  furpaffes  all  the  Nations 
of  the  Globe ; as  they  likewife  do  in  wickednefs. 
We  have  already  obferved,  on  the  teflimony  of  mif- 
fionaries  themfelves,  with  what  gentlenefs  Savages 
rear  their  children,  and  what  affedtion  the  children 
bear  to  their  parents  in  return. 

The  Arabs  extend  their  humanity  to  the  very 
horfes  ; they  never  beat  them  ; they  manage  them  by 
means  of  kindnefs  and  careffes,  and  render  them  fo 
docile,  that  there  are  no  animals  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  World  once  to  be  compared  with  them  in 
beauty  and  in  goodnefs.  They  do  not  fix  them  to  a 
Hake  in  the  fields,  but  fuffer  them  to  pafture  at  large 
around  their  habitation,  to  which  they  come  running 

the 
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the  moment  that  they  hear  the  found  of  the  maftcr’s 
voice.  Thofe  tra6table  animals  refort  at  night  to 
their  tents,  and  lie  down  in  the  midft  of  the  children, 
without  ever  hurting  them  in  the  flighted;  degree.  If 
the  rider  happens  to  fall  while  a-courfing,  his  horfe 
{lands  ftill  inftantly,  and  never  flirs  till  he  has  mounted 
again.  Thefe  people,  by  means  of  the  irrefiftible  in- 
fluence of  a mild  education,  have  acquired  the  art 
of  rendering  their  horfes  the  firft  courfers  of  the  uni- 
verfe. 

It  is  impoflible  to  read  without  being  melted  into 
tears,  what  is  related  on  this  fubjedt  by  the  virtuous 
Conful  c THervieux , in  his  journey  to  Mount  Leba- 
non. The  whole  flock  of  a poor  Arabian  of  the 
Dcfert  confifled  of  a moft  beautiful  mare.  The  French 
Conful  at  Said  offered  to  purchafe  her,  with  an  in- 
tention to  fend  her  to  his  matter  Louis  XIV.  The 
Arab  preffed  by  want  hefitated  a long  time ; but  at 
length  contented,  on  condition  of  receiving  a very 
eonfiderable  fum  which  he  named.  The  Conful,  not 
daring  without  inftrudtions,  to  give  fo  high  a price, 
wrote  to  Verfailles  for  permiflion  to  clofe  the  bargain 
on  the  terms  ftipulated.  Louis  XIV.  gave  orders  to 
pay  the  money.  The  Conful  immediately  fent  notice 
to  the  Arab,  who  foon  after  made  his  appearance, 
mounted  on  his  magnificent  courfer,  and  the  gold 
which  he  had  demanded  was  paid  down  to  him.  The 
Arab,  covered  with  a mfferable  rug,  difmounts,  looks 
at  the  money  ; then,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  mare,  he 
fighs,  and  thus  accofls  her  : “ To  whom  am  I going 
to  yield  thee  up?  To  Europeans,  who  will  tie  thee 
“ clofe,  who  will  beat  thee,  who  will  render  thee 
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“ miferable  : return  with  me,  my  beauty,  my  dar- 
“ ling,  my  jewel ! and  rejoice  the  hearts  of  my 
<£  children  !”  As  he  pronounced  thefe  words,  he 
fprung  upon  her  back,  and  fcampered  off  toward  the 
Defert. 

If,  with  us,  fathers  beat  their  children,  it  isbecaule 
they  love  them  not ; if  they  fend  them'  abroad  to 
rjurfe  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  World,  it  is  be- 
caufe  they  love  them  not ; if  they  place  them  as  foon 
as  they  have  acquired  a little  growth,  in  boarding- 
fchools  and  colleges,  it  is  becaufe  they  love  them  not; 
if  they  procure  for  them  fituations  out  of  their  State* 
out  of  their  Province,  it  is  becaufc  they  love  them 
not : if  they  keep  them  at  a didance  from  themfelves 
Qt  every  epoch  of  life,  it  mud  undoubtedly  be,  be- 
caufe they  look  upon  them  as  their  heirs. 

I have  been  long  enquiring  into  the  caufe  of  this 
unnatural  fentiment,  but  not  in  our  books  ; for  the 
Authors  of  thefe,  in  the  view  of  paying  court  to  fa- 
thers who  buy  their  Works,  infid  only  on  the  duties 
of  children  ; and  if  fometimcs  they  bring  forward 
thofe  of  fathers,  the  difcipline  which  they  recommend 
to  them,  refpedling  their  children,  is  fo  gloomy  and 
fevere,  that  it  looks  as  if  they  were  furnidiing  parents 
with  new  means  of  rendering  themfelves  hateful  to 
their  offspring. 

This  parental  apathy  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  difor- 
derly  date  of  our  manners,  which  has  ftided  among 
us  all  the  fentiments  of  Nature.  Among  the  An- 
cients, and  even  among  Savages,  the  perfpedlive  ot 
focial  life  prefented  to  them  a fcrics  of  employments, 
from  infancy  up  to  old  age,  which  among  them  was 

the 
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the  era  of  the  higher  magiftracies,  and  of  the  prieft- 
hood.  The  hopes  of  their  religion,  at  that  period, 
interpofed  to  terminate  an  honourable  career,  and 
concluded  with  rendering  the  plan  of  their  life  conr 
form  able  to  that  of  Nature.  Thus  it  was  that  they 
always  kept  up  in  the  foul  of  their  citizens  that  per- 
fpedtive  of  infinity  which  is  fb  natural  to  the  heart  of 
Man.  But  venality  and  debauched  manners  having 
fubyerted,  among  us,  the  order  of  Nature,  the  only 
age  of  human  exiftence  which  has  preferved  it’s  rights 
is  that  of  youth  and  love.  This  is  the  epoch  to  which 
all  the  citizens  diredt  their  thoughts.  Among  the 
Ancients  the  aged  bare  rule;  but  with  us  the  young 
people  aflume  the  government.  The  old  arc  con- 
tained to  retire  from  all  public  employment.  Their 
dear  children  then  pay  them  back  the  fruits  of  the 
education  which  they  had  received  from  them. 

Hence  therefore  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a father  and 
mother  reftridling  with  us,  the  epoch  of  their  felicity 
to  the  middle  period  of  life,  cannot  without  uneafi- 
nefs  behold  their  children  approaching  toward  it,  juft 
in  proportion  as  they  themfelves  are  withdrawing 
from  it.  As  their  faith  is  almoft,  or  altogether,  ex- 
tinguifhed,  Religion  adminifters  to  them  no  confola- 
tion.  They  behold  nothing  but  death  clofing  their 
perfpedlive.  This  point  of  view  renders  them  fullen, 
harfli,  and  frequently  cruel.  This  is  the  reafon  that, 
with  us,  parents  do  not  love  their  children,  and  that 
our  old  people  aftedt  fo  many  frivolous  taftes,  to  bring 
themfelves  nearer  to  a generation  which  is  repelling 
them. 

Another  confequcnce  of  the  fame  ftate  of  manners 
js,  that  we  have  nothing  of  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm 
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among  us.  The  Ancients  on  the  contrary  had  a 
great  deal  of  it.  They  propofed  to  themfelves  a no- 
ble recompenfe  in  the  prefent,  but  one  ftill  much 
more  noble  in  the  future.  The  Romans,  for  exam- 
ple, had  oracles  which  promilcd  to  their  City  that  the 
fhould  become  the  Capital  of  the  World,  and  fhe, 
a&ually  became  fo.  , Each  citizen  in  particular  flat- 
tered himfelf  with  the  hope  of  exercifing  an  influence 
over  her  deftiny,  and  of  prefiding  one  day  as  a tute- 
lary deity  over  that  of  his  own  pofterity.  Their 
higheft  ambition  was  to  fee  their  own  age  honoured 
and  diftinguifhed  above  every  other  age  of  the  Re- 
public. Thofe  among  us  who  have  any  ambition 
that  fegards  futurity,  reftridfc  it  to  the  being  them- 
felves diftinguifhed  by  the  age  in  which  they  live,  for 
their  knowledge  or  their  philofophy.  In  this  nearly 
terminates  our  natural  ambition,  diredled  as  it  is  by 
our  mode  of  education. 

The  Ancients  employed  their  thoughts  in  prognof? 
ticating  the  character  and  condition  of  their  pofte- 
rity  ; and  we  revolve  what  our  Anceftors  were.  They 
looked  forward,  and  we  look  backward.  We  are  in 
the  State,  like  paffengers  embarked  againft  their  will 
on  board  a veffel ; we  look  toward  the  poop  and  not 
to  the  prow  ; to  the  land  from  which  we  are  taking 
our  departure,  and  not  to  that  on  which  we  hope  to 
arrive.  W c collcdt  with  avidity  Gothic  manuferipts, 
monuments  of  chivalry,  the  medallions  of  Childeric  ; 
we  pick  up  with  ardour  all  the  worn  out  fragments 
of  the  ancient  fabric  of  our  State  veffel.  "VN  e purlue 
them  in  a backward  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
carry  us.  Nay  we  extend  this  folicitude  about  An- 
tiquity to  monuments  which  are  foreign  to  us ; to 
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thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  are  like  our 
own  the  wrecks  of  their  vcflels,  which  have  perifhed 
on  the  vaft  Ocean  of  d.  ime,  without  being  able  to 
get  forward  to  us.  They  would  have  been  accompa- 
nying us,  nay. they  would  have  been  out-failing  us, 
had  fkilful  pilots  always  flood  at  the  helm.  It  is  flill 
poflible  to  diftinguifh  them  from  their  fhattered  frag- 
ments. From  the  fimplicity  of  her  confliruflion,  and 
the  lightnefs  of  her  frame,  that  muft  have  been  the 
Spartan  frigate.  She  was  made  to  fwim  eternally  j 
but  the  had  no  bottom  ; the  was  overtaken  by  a 
dreadful  tempeft  ; and  the  Helots  were  incapable  of 
reftoring  the  equilibrium.  From  the  loftinefs  of  her 
quarter-galleries,  you  there  diftinguifh  the  remains  of 
the  mighty  firft-rate  of  proud  Rome.  She  was  un- 
able to  fupport  the  weight  of  her  unwieldly  turrets ; 
her  cumberfome  and  ponderous  upper- works  overfet 
her.  The  following  infcriptions  might  be  engraved 
on  the  different  rocks  againft  which  they  have  made 
fhipwreck  : 

Love  of  Conqueft.  Accumulation  of  Property.  Venality  of  Em- 
ployments. And,  above  All : Contempt  of  the  People. 

The  billows  of  Time  flill  roar  over  their  enormous 
wrecks,  and  feparate  them  from  detached  planks, 
which  they  fcatter  among  modern  Nations  for  their 
inftrudfton.  Thofe  ruins  feem  to  addrefs  them  thus  : 
“ We  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  government  of 
“ the  Tufcans,  of  Dardanus,  and  of  the  grand-chil- 
“ dren  of  Numitor.  The  States  which  they  have 
“ tranfmitted  to  their  defccndants  flill  fupport  Na- 
tions of  Mankind  ; but  they  no  longer  have  the 
fame  languages,  nor  the  fame  religions,  nor  the 

“ fame 
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“ fame  civil  dynafties.  Divine  Providence,  in  ordef 
“ to  fave  men  from  fhipwreck,  has  drowned  the  pi- 
<c  lots,  and  dallied  the  11 1 i p to  pieces.” 

We  admire  on  the  contrary  in  our  frivolous  Sci- 
ences, their  conquelts,  their  vaft  and  ufelefs  buildings* 
and  all  the  monuments  of  their  luxury,  which  are 
the  very  rocks  on  which  they  perilhed.  See,  to  what 
our  ftudies,  and  our  patriotifm,  are  leading  us.  If 
pofterity  is  taken  up  with  the  Ancients,  it  is  becaufe 
the  Ancients  laboured  for  pofterity  : but  if  we  do 
nothing  for  ours  aftu  redly  they  will  pay  no  attention 
to  us.  They  will  talk  inceftantly  as  we  do,  about 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  without  wafting  a fingle 
thought  upon  their  fathers. 

Inftead  of  falling  into  raptures  over  Greek  and 
Roman  medallions,  half  devoured  by  the  teeth  of 
Time,  would  it  not  be  fully  as  agreeable,  and  much 
more  ufeful,  to  direct  our  views  and  employ  our 
conjedtures,  on  the  fubjedt  of  our  frefh,  lively,  plump 
children,  and  to  try  to  difeover  in  their  leveral  in- 
clinations,  who  are  to  be  the  future  co-operators  in 
the  fervice  of  their  Country  ? Thofe  who  in  their 
childifh  fports  are  fond  of  building,  will  one  day  rear 
her  monuments.  Among  thofe  who  take  delight  in 
managing  their  boyifh  fkirmifhes,  will  be  formed  the 
Epaminondajes  and  the  Scipios  of  future  times.  Thofe 
who  are  feated  upon  the  grafs,  the  calm  fpedlators 
of  the  fports  of  their  companions,  will  in  due  time 
become  excellent  Magi  ft  rates,  and  Philofophers,  the 
complete  matters  of  their  own  paftions.  Thofe  who 
in  their  reftlefs  courfe  love  to  withdraw  from  the 
reft,  will  be  noted  travellers  and  founders  of  colonies, 

who 
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who  {hall  carry  the  manners,  and  the  language  of 
France,  to  the  Savages  of  America,  or  into  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  itfelf. 

If  we  arc  kind  to  our  children  they  will  blefs  our 
memory  ; they  will  tranfmit,  unaltered,  our  cuftoms, 
our  falhions,  our  education,  our  government,  and 
every  thing  that  awakens  the  recolledtion  of  us,  to 
the  very  lateft  pofterity.  We  fhall  be  to  them  benefi- 
cent deities  who  have  wrought  their  deliverance  from 
Gothic  barbarifm.  We  fhould  gratify  the  innate  tafte 
of  infinity  dill  better,  by  launching  our  thoughts  into 
a futurity  of  two  thoufand  years,  than  into  a retro- 
fpeeft  of  the  fame  diftance.  This  manner  of  viewing, 
more  conformable  to  our  divine  nature,  would  fix 
our  benevolence  on  fenfible  objects  which  do  exift, 
and  which  ftill  are  to  exift.*  We  fhould  fecure  to 

ourfclves, 

1 

* There  is  a fublime  character  in  the  Works  of  the  Divinity, 
They  are  not  only  perfedl  in  themfelves,  but  they  are  always  in  a 
progreffive  hate  toward  perfection.  We  have  fuggefted  fome 
thoughts  refpcCting  this  Law,  in  ipeaking  of  the  harmonies  of 
plants.  A young  plant  is  of  more  value  than  the  feed  which  pro- 
duced it ; a tree  bearing  flowers  and  fruits  is  more  valuable  than 
the  young  plant ; finally,  a tree  is  never  more  beautiful  than  when, 
declined  into  years,  it  is  furrounded  with  a forelt  of  young  trees, 
fprouted  up  out  of  it’s  feeds.  The  fame  thing  holds  good  as  to 
Man.  The  ftate  of  an  embryon  is  iuperior  to  that  of  a non-entity  ; 
that  of  infancy  to  the  embryon ; adolefcence  is  preferable  to  in- 
fancy ; and  youth,  the  feafon  of  loves,  more  important  than  ado- 
lefcence. Man  in  a ftate  of  maturity,  the  head  of  a family,  is 
preferable  to  a young  man.  The  old  age  which  encircles  him 
with  a numerous  pofterity ; which,  from  it’s  experience,  intro- 
duces him  into  the  counfels  of  Nations  ; which  fufpends  in  him 
the  dominion  of  the  paflions,  only  to  give  mure  energy  to  that  of 
/ealon  : the  old  age  wlych  feems  to  rank  him  among  iuperior  be- 
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ourfelves,  as  a fupport  to  an  old  age  of  fadnefs  and 
negledt,  the  gratitude  of  the  generation  which  is  ad- 
vancing to  replace  us  ; and,  by  providing  for  their 
happinefs  and  our  own,  we  fhould  combine  all  the 
means  in  our  power  toward  promoting  the  good  of 
our  Country. 

In  order  to  contribute  my  little  mite  toward  fa 
blefled  a revolution,  I fhall  hazard  a few  more  hafty 
ideas.  I proceed  on  the  fuppofition  then,  that  I am 
empowered  to  employ  ufefully  a part  of  the  twelve 
years  which  our  young  people  wafle  at  fchools  and 
colleges.  I reduce  the  whole  time  of  their  education 
to  three  epochs,  confiding  of  three  years  each.  The 
firft  fhould  commence  at  the  age  of  feven  years,  as 
among  the  Lacedemonians,  and  even  earlier : a child 
is  fufceptible  of  a patriotic  education  as  foon  as  he 
is  able  to  fpeak  and  to  walk.  The  fecond  fhall  be- 
gin with  the  period  of  adolefcence  ; and  the  third 
end  with  it,  toward  the  age  of  fixteen,  an  age  when 
a young  man  may  begin  to  be  ufeful  to  his  Country, 
and  to  afTume  a profeffion. 

I would  begin  with  difpofing,  in  a central  filia- 
tion in  Paris,  a magnificent  edifice,  conftructed  in- 
ternally in  form  of  a circular  amphitheatre,  divided 
into  afcending  rows.  The  mafters,  to  be  cntruftcd 
with  the  charge  of  the  national  education,  fhould  be 
fiationed  below,  in  the  centre  ; and  above,  I would 

Ings,  from  the  multiplied  hopes  which  the  practice  of  virtue  and 
the  Laws  of  Providence  have  beftow;ed  upon  him,  is  of  more  va- 
lue than  all  the  other  ages  of  life  put  together.  I could  with  it 
were  fo  with  the  maturity  of  France,  and  that  the  age  of  Lcuh 
XVI.  might  furpal's  all  that  have  preceded  it. 


have 
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have  feveral  rows  of  galleries,  in  order  to  multiply 
places  for  the  auditors.  On  the  outlide,  and  quite 
round  the  building,  I would  have  wide  porticos. 
Lory  above  Lory,  for  the  reception  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  People.  On  a pediment  over  the  grand 
entrance  thefe  words  might  be  inferibed  : 

NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

I have  no  need  to  mention,  that  as  the  children 
pafs  three  years  in  each  epoch-of  their  education,  one 
of  thefe  edifices  would  be  requifite  for  the  inftrudlion 
of  the  generation  of  the  year,  which  reLricts  to  nine 
the  number  of  monuments  deLined  to  the  general 
education  of  the  Capital. 

Round  each  of  thefe  amphitheatres  there  fhould  be 
a great  park,  Lorcd  w’ith  the  plants  and  trees  of  the 
Country,  fcattered  about  with  artificial  arrangement, 
as  in  the  fields  and  the  woods.  We  fhould  there  be- 
hold the  primrofe  and  the  violet  (Lining  around  the 
root  of  the  oak  ; the  apple  and  pear-tree  blended  with 
the  elm  and  the  beech.  The  bowers  of  innocence 
fhould  be  no  lefs  interefting  than  the  tombs  of  virtue. 

If  I have  expreffed  a with  to  have  monuments 
raifed  to  the  glory  of  thofe  by  whom  our.  climate  has 
been  enriched  with  exotic  plants,  it  is  not  that  I prefer 
thefe  to  the  plants  of  our  own  Country,  but  it  is  in 
the  view  of  rendering  to  the  memory  of  thofe  citi- 
zens, a part  of  the  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  Nature. 
Betides,  the  moft  common  plants  in  our  plains,  inde- 
pendent of  their  utility,  arc  thofe  which  reeal  to  us 
the  moft  agreeable  fenfations  : they  do  not  tranfpoit 
us  beyond  feas  as  foreign  plants  do  ; but  recal  us 
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home,  and  i;eftorc.  tis  to  ourfclvcs.  The  feathered 
fphere  of  the  dandelion  brings  to  my  recollection  the 
places  where,  feated  on  the  gra'fs  with  children  of  my 
own  age,  we  endeavomed  to  fwcep  off  by  one  whiff 
of  breath,  all  it’s  plumage,  without  leaving  a fingle 
tuft  behind.  Fortune  in  like  manner  has  blown  upon 
u$,  and  has  fcattered  abroad  our  downy-pinioned  cir- 
cles over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  I call  to  re- 
membrance, on  feeing  certain  gramineous  plants  in 
the  ear,  the  happy  age  when  we  conjugated  on  their 
alternate  ramifications,  the  different  teuics  and  moods 
of  the  verb  aimer  (to  love).  We  trembled  at  hearing 
our  companions  finifh,  after  all  the  various  inflexions, 
with  je  ne  vous  aime  fins,  (I  no  longer  love  you).  The 
fine  ft  flowers  are  not  always  thole  for  which  we  con- 
ceive the  higheff  affcCtion.  The  moral  fentiment 
determines  at  the  long  run  all  our  phyfical  taltes. 
The  plants  which  feem  to  me  the  moft  unfortunate, 
are  at  this  day  thofe  which  awaken  in  me  the  molt 
lively  interefr.  I frequently  fix  my  attention  on  a 
blade  ofgrafs,  at  the  top  of  an  old  wall,  or  in  a fca- 
bious  tofl'ecl  about  by  the  winds  in  the  middle  of  a 
plain.  Oftener  than  once,,  at  fight,  in  a foreign  land, 
of  an  apple-tree  without  flowers,  and  without  fruit,, 
have  I exclaimed  : “ Ah  ! why  has  fortune  denied 
“ to  thee,  as  flic  has  done  to  me,  a little  earth  in  thy 
“ native  land  ?” 

The  plants  of  our  Country  recal  the  idea  of  it  to- 
ns, wherever  we  may  be,  in  a manner  (till  moic  al- 
fe Cling  than  it's  monuments.  I would  fpare  no  coft 
therefore  to  collcbl  them  around  the  cmldren  of  the 
Nation.  I would  make  their  lchool  a fpot  charming. 
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ns  their  tender  age,  that  when  the  injuftice  of  their 
patrons,  of  their  friends,  of  their  relations,  of  fortune, 
may  have  crufhcd  to  pieces  in  their  hearts  all  the 
ties  of  Country,  the  place  in  which  their  childhood 
had  enjoyed  felicity  might  be  fiiil  their  Capitol. 

I Would  decorate  it  with  pictures.  Children  as 
well  as  the  vulgar  prefer  painting  to  fculnture,  be- 
caufe  this  lalt  prefents  to  them  too  many  beauties  of 
convention.  They  do  not  love  figures  completely 
white,  but  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  blue  eyes,  like 
their  images  in  pi  after.  They  are  more  ftruckwvith 
colours  than  with  forms.  I could  with  to  exhibit  to 
them  the  portraits  of  our  infant  Kings.  Cyrus , 

brought  up  with  the  children  of  his  own  age,  formed 
them  into  heroes  ; ours  fhould  be  educated  at  lcafl 
with  the  images  of  our  Sovereigns.  They  would  af- 
fume,  at  fight  of  them,  the  firft  fentimehts  of  t he  at- 
tachment which  they  owe  to  the  Fathers  of  their 
Country. 

I Would  prefent  them  with  pictures  after  religious 
iubjects  ; not  fuch  as  are  terrifying,  and  which  are 
calculated  to  excite  Man  to  repentance ; but  thole 
which  have  a tendency  to  encourage  innocence. 
Such  would  be  that  of  the  Virgin  holding  the  infant 
Jesus  in  her  arms.  Such  would  be  that  of  Jesus 
him  fell  in  the  midft  of  children,  difplnyihg  in  their 
attitudes,  and  in  their  features,  thefimplicity  and  the 
Confidence  of  their  age,  and  fnch  as  Le  Sueur  would 
have  painted  them.  Beneath,  there  might  be  in 
leribed  thefe  words  of  Jesus  Christ  hiinfelf : 

Siuit e papyulos  ad  me  venire. 

Suffer  little  Children  to  Come  to  Me, 
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Were  it  ncceflary  to  rcgrefcnt  in  this  fchool  any 
a£t  of  juftice,  there  might  be  a painting  of  the  fruit- 
lefs  fig-tree  withering  away  at  his  command.  It 
would  exhibit  the  leaves  of  that  tree  curling  up,  it’s 
branches  twitting,  it’s  bark  cracking,  and  the  whole 

a 

plant  .ftruck  with  terror,  peri  filing  under  the  maledic- 
tion of  the  Author  of  Nature. 

* * 

There  might  be  inferted  fome  fimple  and  fhort  in- 
fcription  from  the  Gofpel,  fuch  as  this : 


Love  one  another. 


Or  this  : 

Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  are  heavy  Laden, 
and  I will  give  you  Reft. 

And  that  maxim  already  neceflary  to  the  infant 
mind  : 

Virtue  confifts  in  preferring  the  Public  Good  to  our  Own. 

And  that  other : 

In  Order  to  be  Virtuous,  a Man  muft  refill  his  PropenfitieS, 
his  Inclinations,  his  Tafi.es,  and  maintain  an  inceflfant  Con- 
flict with  Himfelf. 

But  there  arc  infcriptions  to  which  hardly  any  at- 
tention is  paid,  and  the  meaning  of  which  is  of  much 
higher  importance  to  children  ; thefe  are  their  own 
names.  Their  names  are  infcriptions  which  thcy 
carry  with  them  wherever  they  go.  It  is  impoffible 
to  conceive  the  influence  which  they  have  upon  their 
natural  character.  Our  name  is  the  firft  and  the  laft 
pofleflion  which  is  at  our  own  difpofal ; it  determines, 
from  the  days  of  infancy,  our  inclinations  it  em- 
ploys our  attention  through  life,  nay  tran (ports  us 
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beyond  the  grave.  1 have  Hill  a name  left,  is  the  re- 
flexion. Ir.  is  a name  that  ennobles,  or  difhonours 
the  earth.  The  rocks  of  Greece  and  of  Italy,  are 
neither  more  ancient,  nor  more  beautiful  than  thofe 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  World;  but  we  efleem  them 
more,  becaufe  they  are  dignified  by  more  beautiful 
names.  A medal  is  nothing  but  a bit  of  copper,  fre- 
quently eaten  with  ruft,  but  it  acquires  value  from 
being  decorated  by  an  illuftrious  name. 

I could  with  therefore  to  have  children  difiinguifhed 
by  interefling  names.  A lad  fathers  himfelf  upon 
his  name.  If  it  inclines  toward  any  vice,  or  if  it 
furnithes  matter  for  ridicule,  as  many  of  ours  do,  his 
mind  takes  a bias  from  it.  Bayle  remarks,  that  a 
certain  Inquititor  named  Torre-Cremada,  or  the 
Burnt-Tower,  had  in  his  life-time  condemned  I know 
not  hGW  many  heretics  to  the  flames.  A Cordelier 
of  the  name  of  Feu- Ardent  (Ardent-Flame)  is  faid 
to  have  done  as  much.  There  is  a farther  abfurdity 
m giving  to  children,  deftined  to  peaceful  occupa- 
tions, turbulent  and  ambitious,  names,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  Alexander  and  Cejar.  It  is  ilill  more  dangerous 
to  give  them  ridiculous  names.  I have  feen  poor 
boys  fo  tormented  on  this  account  by  their  compa- 
nions, aqd  even  by  their  own  parents,  from  the  filly 
circumftance  of  a baptifmal  name,  which  implied 
fomc  idea  of  fimplicity  and  good-nature,  that  they 
infcnflbly  acquired  from  it  an  oppofite  charaXer  of 
malignity  and  ferocioufnefs.  In  (lances  of  this  are 
numerous.  Two  of  our  moft  fatyrical  Writers,  in 
Theology  and  Poefy,  were  named,  the  one  Blaise 
Pajcaly  and  the  other  Colin  Boilcau y Colin  implies 
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nothing  farcaftic,  faicl  his  father.  That  one  word  in- 
filled the  fpirit  ot  fa  realm  into  him.  rlhc  audacious 
villainy  of  James  Clement,  took  it’s  birth  perhaps 
from  fume  jeft  that,  palled  upon  his  name. 

Government  therefore  ought  to  interpofc  in  the 
bufinefs  of  giving  names  to  children,  as  they  have 
an  influence  fo  tremendous  on  the  characters  of  the 
citizens.  I could  wifli  likewife  that  to  their  baptif- 
mal  name  might  be  added  a furnamc  of  fome  family 
rendered  illuftrious  by,  virtue,  as  the  Romans  did; 
this  fpccies  of  adoption  would  attach  the  little  to  the 
great,  and  the  great  to  the  little.  There  were  at 
Rome  Scipios  without  number  in  Plebeian  families. 
We  might  revive,  in  like  manner,  among  our  com- 
monalty, the  names  of  our  illuftrious  families,  lueh  as 
the  FenelonSy  the  Cat  mats , the  Montaijiers,  and  the  like. 

I would  not  make  ufe  in  this  fchool  of  noily  bells, 
to  announce  the  different  exercifcs,  but  of  the  found 
of  flutes,  of  hautboys,  and  of  bag-pipes.  Every 
thing  they  learned  Ihould  be  verbified,  and  let  to 
inufic.  The  influence  of  thefe  two  arts  united  is  be- 
yond all  conception.  I (hall  produce  fome  examples 
.of  it,  taken  from  the  Lcgiflation  of  a People  whole 
police  was  the  beft  perhaps  in  the  World  ; I mean 
that  of  Sparta.  Hear  what  Plutarch  fays  on  the  fub- 
jedf,  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus.  “ lycurgus -,  then,  having 
“ taken  leave  of  his  Country,”  (to  efcape  the  calum- 
nies which  were  the  reward  of  his  virtues)  “ diredted 
“ his  courfc.firft  towards  Candia,  where  he  Audit'd  the 
“ Cretan  laws  and  government,  and  made  an  ac- 
<c  quaintance  with  the  principal  men  ol  the  Country. 
“ Some  of  their  laws  lie  much  approved,  and  re- 

“ folvcd 
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folved  to  make  ule  of  them  in  his  own  Conntiy  ; 

“ others  he  rejcdled.  Amongft  the  perlons  theie, 

“ the  moft  renowned  for  ability  and  wit  doin'  in  po- 
“ litical  affairs,  was  Thales , whom  Lycurgus  by  ie- 
peatcd  importunities  and  a flu  ranees  of  fnenctfhip, 

44  at  laft  perl haded  to  go  over  to  Lacedemon.  When 
“ he.  came  thither,  though  he  pro  felled  only  to  be  a 
* lyric  poet,  in  reality  he  performed  the  part  of  the 
« able  ft  legiflator.  The  very  fongs  which  he  com- 
c£  pofed  were  pathetic  exhortations  to  obedience  and 
“ concord  ; and  the  fwcctnefs  of  the  mufic,  and  the  • 
<*  cadence  of  the  verfe,  had  fo  powerful  and  fo  plea- 
44  fing  an  effedt  upon  the  hearers,  that  they  were  in- 
44  fenliblv  foftened  and  civilized  ; and,  at  laft,  re- 
•“  nouncing  their  mutual  feuds  and  animofities,  united 
44  in  the  love  of  humanity  and  good  order.  So  that 
44  it  may  truly  be  laid,  that  Thales  prepared  the  way 
44  for  Lycurgus,  by  difpofing  the  People  to  receive  his 
inflitutionsd* 

Lycurgus  farther  introduced  among  them  the  life 
of  mufic,  in  various  fpecies  of  ex'ercife,  and  among 
others  into  the  art  of  war.*  44  When  their  army  was 
44  drawn  up,  and  the  enemy  near,  the  King'  facrificed 
“ a goat,  commanded  the  foldiers  to  fet  their  gar- 
44  lands  up'on  their  heads,  and  the  muficians  to  play 
44  the  tune  of  the  Hymn  to  Cajlor,  and  he  himfelf 
44  advancing  forward  began  the  Paean,  which  ferved 
44  for  a fignal  to  fall  on.  It  was  at  once  a folcmn 
44  and  a terrible  fight,  to  fee  them  march  on  to  the 
44  combat  cheerfully  and  fedately,  without  any  difor- 
4 dcr  in  their  ranks,  or  difeompofure  in  their  minds, 

* Plutarch's  Life  of  Ljcurgur. 
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“ meafuring  their  ftcps  by  the  lnufic  of  their  flutes. 
“ Men  in  this  temper  were  not  likely  to  be  poffefled 
i(  with  fear,  or  tranfported  with  fury  ; but  they  pro- 
cc  ceeded  with  a deliberate  valour  and  confidence  of 
<c  fuccefs,  as  if  fome  divinity  had  fenlibly  a (lifted 
“ them.” 

Thus,  confklering  the  difference  of  modern  Na- 
tions, mufic  would  ferve  to  reprefs  their  courage,  ra- 
ther than  to  excite  it  ; and  they  had  no  occafion,  for 
that  purpofe,  of  bears-fkin  caps,  nor  of  brandy,  nor  of 
drums. 

If  mufic  and  poetry  had  fo  much  power  at  Sparta, 
to  recal  corrupted  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and 
afterwards  to  govern  them  ; What  influence  would 
they  not  have  over  our  children  in  the  age  of  inno- 
cence ? Who  could  ever  forget  the  facred  Laws  of 
Morality,  were  they  fet  to  mufic,  and  in  verfes  as  en- 
chanting as  thofe  of  the  Devin  du  Village  ? From 
fimilar  inflitutions,  there  might  be  produced  among 
us  Poets  as  fublime  as  the  fage  Thales.,  or  as  Tyrtaus 
who  compofed  the  Hymn  of  Cajlor. 

Thefe  arrangements  being  made  for  our  children, 
the  fir  ft  branch  of  their  education  fliould  be  Religion. 
I would  begin  with  talking  to  them  about  God,  in 
the  view  of  engaging  them  to  fear  and  love  Him,  but 
to  fear  Him  without  making  Him  an  objeft  of  terror 
to  them.  Terrifying  views  of  God  generate  fuper- 
ftition,  and  infpire  horrible  apprehenfions  of  pric.fts 
and  of  death.  The  'firft  precept  of  Religion  is  to  love 
God.  Love,  arid  do  what  you  will , was  the  faying  oi 
a Saint.  We ‘are  enjoined  by  Religion  to  love  Him 

above  all  things.  We  are  encouraged  to  addrcls  our- 
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lelves  to  Him  as  to  a Father.  If  we  are  commanded  to 
fear  Him,  it  is  only  with  a relation  to  the  love  which 
we  owe  Him ; bccaufe  we  ought  to  be  afraid  of  offend- 
ing the  perfon  whom  we  are  bound  to  love.  Befidcs, 
I am  very  far  from  thinking  that  a child  is  incapable 
of  having  any  idea  of  God  before  fourteen  years  of 
age,  as  hds  been  advanced  by  a Writer  whom  in 
other  refpeCts  I love.  Do  we  not  convey  to  the 
voungcft  children  fentiments  of  fear  and  of  averfion, 
for  metaphyfical  objects  which  have  no  exiftence  ? 
Wherefore  fhould  they  not  be  infpired  with  confi- 
dence and  love  for  the  Being  who  fills  univerfal  Na- 
ture with  his  beneficence  ? Children  have  not  the 
ideas  of  God  fuch  as  are  taught  by  fyftems  of  Theo- 
logy and  Philofophy  ; but  they  are  perfedtly  capable 
of  having  the  fentiment  of  him,  which  as  we  have 
feen  is  the  reafon  of  Nature.  This  very  fentiment 
has  been  exalted  among  them,  during  the  time  of 
the  Crufadcs,  to  fuch  a height  of  fervor,  as  to  induce 
multitudes  of  them  to  afiume  the  Crofs  for  the  con- 
queft  of  the  Holy  Land.  Would  to  God  I had  pre- 
ferved  the  fentiment  of  the  exiftence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  of  his  principal  attributes,  as  pure  as  I 
had  it  in  my  earlieft  years  ! It  is  the  heart,  ftill  more 
than  the  under  Handing,  that  Religion  demands. 
And  which  heart,  I befccch  you,  is  moft  filled  with 
the  Deity,  and  the  moft  agreeable  in  his  fight ; that 
of  the  child  who  elevated  with  the  fentiment  of  Him, 
raifes  his  innocent  hands  to  Heaven  as  he  Hammers 
out  his  prayer,  or  of  the  fchoolman  who  pretends  to 
explain  His  Nature  ? 

It  is  very  cafy  to  communicate  to  children  ideas  of 

God 
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God  and  of  virtue.  The  daifies  fpringing  up  among 
the  grafs,  the  fruits  fufpcnded  on  the  trees  of  their 
enclofure,  fhould  be  their  firft  leflbns  in  Theology, 
and  their  firft  exerc-ifes  of  abftinencc  and  of  obedience 
to  the  Laws.  Their  minds  might  be  fixed  on  the 
principal  object  of  Religion,  by  the  pure  and  fimplc 
recitation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gofpel. 
They  would  learn  in  their  Creed  all  that  they  can 
know  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  in  the  Pater-nofier 
every  thing  that  they-  can  afk  of  Him. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  all  the  Sacred  Books 
there  is  no  one  which  children  take  in  with  fo  much  fa- 
cility as  the  Gofpel.  , It  would  be  proper  to.  habituate 
them  betimes,  in  a particular  manner,  to  perform  the 
adiions  which  are  there  enjoined,  without  va in-glory, 
and  without  any  refpc.cfi  to  human  obfervation  or  ap- 
plaufe.  They  ought  to  be  trained  up  therefore  in  the 
habit  of  preventing  each  other  in  adds  of  fricndfhrp,  in 
mutual  deference,  and  in  good  offices  of  every  kind. 

All  the  children  of  citizens  fhould  be  admitted 
into  this  National  School,  without  making  a fingle 
exception.  I would  inti  it  only  on -the  moil;  perfect 
cleanlincfs,  were  they  in  other  refpedis  drefied  but 
in  patches  fewed  together.  There  you  might  fee  the 
child  of  a man  of  quality,  attended  by  his  governor, 
arrive  in  an  equipage,  and  take  his  place  by  the  fide 
of  a pcafanfs  child  leaning  on  his  little  flick,  drefied 
in  canvas  in  the  very  middle  of  winter,  and  carrying 
in  a fatchel  his  little  books,  and  his  dice  of  brown 
bread  for  the  provifion  of  the  whole  day.  Thus  they 
would  both  learn  to  know  eaefi  other  before  they 
came  to  be  feparated  forever.  The  child  oi  the  rich 
• . man 
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man  would  be  inttruCled  to  impart  ol  his  fupcrf! uity, 
to  him  who  is  frequently  deitined  to  fupport  the 
affluent  out  of  his  own  necefflary  pittance.  Thefe 
children  of  all  ranks,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  dis- 
tributed into  choirs,  would  afflft  in  our  public  pro-r 
ccflions.  Their  age,  their  order,  their  fongs,  and 
their  innocence,  would  prefent  in  thefe,  a ipcCtacle 
more  auguft  than  the  lackeys  of  the  Great  bearing 
the  coats  of  arms  of  their  m afters  palled  to  wax- 
tapers,  and  beyond  all  contradiction  much  more 
affeCting,  than  the  hedges  of  foldiers  and  bayonets 
with  which,  on  fuch  occafloqs,  a God  of  Peace  is  cn- 
compaficd. 

In  this  fchool,  children  might  be  taught  to  read 
find  to  cypher.  Ingenious  men  have  for  this  effeCt 
contriyed  boards,  and  methods  Ample,  prompt  and 
agreeable ; but  fchool  matters  have  been  at  great  pains 
to  render  them  ufelefs,  becaufe  they  dettroyed  their 
empire,  and  made  education  proceed  fatter  than  was 
confiftcnt  with  their  emolument.  If  you  wifh  chil- 
dren to  learn  quickly  to  read,  put  a fugar-plumb  over 
each  of  their  letters  ; they  will  foon  have  their  alpha- 
bet by  heart;  and  if  you  multiply  or  diminifh  the 
number  of  them,  they  will  foon  become  arithmeti- 
cians. However  that  may  be,  they  (hall  have  profited 
wonderfully  in  this  fchool  of  their  Country,  fhould 
they  leave  it  without  haying  learned  to  read,  write 
and  cypher ; but  deeply  penetrated  with  this  one 
truth,  that  to  read,  write  and  cypher,  and  all  the 
Sciences  in  the  World,  arc  mere  nothings  ; but  that 
to  be  fincerc,  good,  obliging  ; to  love  God  and  Man, 
is  the  only  Science  worthy  of  the  human  heart. 


At 
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At  the  fecond  era  of  education,  which  I fuppofe  to 
be  about  the  age  of  from  ten  to  twelve,  when  their 
intellectual  powers  refllefsly  ftir  and  prefs  forward  to 
the  imitation  of  every  thing  that  they  fee  done  by 
others,  I would  have  them  inftruCted  in  the  means 
which  men  employ  in  making  provifion  for  the  wants 
of  Society.  I would  not  pretend  to  teach  them  the 
five  hundred  and  thirty  arts  and  handicrafts  which 
are  carried  on  at.  Paris,  but  thofc  only  which  are  fub- 
fervient  to  the  firft  neceflities  of  human  life,  fuch 
as  agriculture,  the  different  procefies  employed  in 
making  bread,  the  arts  which,  in  the  pride  of  our 
hearts,  we  denominate  mechanical,  fuch  as  thole  of 
fpinning  flax  and  hemp,  of  weaving  thefe  into  cloth, 
and  that  of  building  houfes.  To  thefe  I would  join 
the  elements  of  the  natural  Sciences,  in  which  thofc 
various  handicrafts  originated,  the  elements  of  Geo- 
metry, and  the  experiments  of  Natural  Philofophy, 
which  have  invented  nothing  in  this  rcfpeCl,  but 
which  explain  their  procefies  with  much  pomp  and 
parade. 

I would  lrkewife  have  them  made  acquainted  with 
the  liberal  arts,  fuch  as  thole  of  drawing,  of  archi- 
tecture, of  fortification,  not  in  the  view  of  making 
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painters  of  them,  or  architects,  or  engineers,  but  to 
fhew  them  in  what  manner  their  habitation  is  con- 
ftrudted,  and  how  their  Country  is  defended.  I 
would  make  them  obferve,  as  an  antidote  to  the 
vanity  which  the  Sciences  infpirc,  that  Man,  amidft 
fuch  a variety  of  arts  and  operations,  has  imagined  no 
one  thing  ; that  he  has  imitated  in  all  his  productions, 

cither  the  (kill  of  the  animal  creation,  or  the  opera- 
tions 
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tions  of  Nature ; that  his  induftry  is  a teftimony  of 
the  mifery  to  which  he  is  condemned,  whereby  he  is 
laid  under  the  neceffity  of  maintaining  an  inceflant 
conflict  again  ft  the  elements,  againft  hunger  and 
thirft,  againft  his  fellow  men,  and  what  is  moll  dif- 
ficult of  all,  againft  himfclf.  I would  make  them 
fenfible  of  thcfe  relations  of  the  truths  of  Religion, 
to  thofe  of  Nature ; and  I would  thus  difpofe  them  to 
love  the  clafs  of  ufeful  men  who  are  continually  pro- 
viding for  their  wants. 

I would  always  endeavour,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
education,  to  make  the  exercifes  of  the  body  go  hand 
in  hand  with  thofe  of  the  mind.  Accordingly,  while 
they  were  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  ufeful  arts 
I would  have  them  taught  Latin.  I would  not  teach, 
it  them  mctaphyfically  and  grammatically,  as  in  our 
colleges,  and  which  is  forgotten  much  fafter  than  it 
was  attained,  but  they  fhould  learn  it  practically. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  Polifh  peafantry  acquire  it,  who 
fpeak  it.  fluently  all  their  life-time,  though  they  have 
never  been  at  college.  They  fpeak  it  in  a very  in- 
telligible manner,  as  I know  by  experience,  having 
travelled  through  their  Country.  The  ufe  of  that 
language  has  been  I imagine  propagated  among  them 
by  certain  exiles  from  ancient  Rome,  perhaps  OviJ, 
who  was  fent  into  banifhment  among  the  Sarmatians, 
their  AnceftorS,  and  for  the  memory  of  which  Poet 
they  ftill  preferve  the  higheft  veneration.  It  is  not, 
fay  our  Literati , the  Latin  of  Cicero.  But  what  is 
that  to  the  purpofe  ? It  is  not  becaufe  thofe  peafants 
have  not  a competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  fpcaking  the  language  of 
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Cicero  ; but  becaufe,  being  fhvcs,  they  do  not  under- 
hand the  language  of  liberty.  Our  French  peafants 
would  not  comprehend  the  belt  translations  which 
could  be  made  of  that  Author,  were  they  the  pro- 
’ dndtion  even  of  the  Univerfity.  But  a Savage  of 
Canada  would  take  them  in  perfectly,  and  better 
than  many  Profefibrs  of  eloquence.  It  is  the  tone  of 
lbul  of  the  pertbn  who  liftens  which  gives  the  com- 
prehendon  of  the  language  of  him  who  fpeaks.  A 
project  was  once  formed,  I think  under  Louis  XIV.  of 
building  a city  in  which  no  language  but  Latin  was 
to  have  been  lpokcn.  This  mud  have  inconceivably 
facilitated  the  ftudy  of  that  tongue ; but  the  Uni- 
verfity  undoubtedly  would  not  have  found  it’s  ac- 
count in  it.  Whatever  may  be  in  This,  I am  well 
allured  that  two  years  at  mod  are  fufficient  for  the 
children  of  the  National  School  to  learn  the  Latin  by 
practice,  efpecially  if  in  the  ledtures  which  they  at- 
tended, extradts  were  given  from  the  lives  of  great 
men,  French  and  Roman,  written  in  good  Latin, 
and  afterwards  well  explained. 

In  the  third  period  of  Education,  nearly  about  the 
age  when  the  paffions  begin  to  take  flight,  I would 
fhew  to  ingenuous  youth,  the  pure  and  gentle  lan- 
guage of  them,  in  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies  of 
Virgil ; the  philofophy  of  them,  in  fome  of  the  Odes 
of  Horace ; and  pictures  of  their  corruption,  taken 
from  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  I would  finiih  the  pa:ut- 
ing  of  the  hideous  cxcefl'cs  into  which  they  plunge 
Mankind,  by  exhibiting  paflages  from  fome  Hidorian 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  I would  make  them  remark 

how  talents,  tade,  knowledge  and  eloquence,  lunk 
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at  once  among  the  Ancients,  together  with  manners 
and  virtue.  I would  be  very  careful  not  to  fatigue 
my  pupils  with  reading  of  this  fort ; I would  point 
out  to  them  only  the  more  poignant  paftages,  in  or- 
der to  excite  in  them  a detire  to  know  the  left.  Tvty 
aim  fhould  be,  not  to  lead  them  through  a courfe  of 
VirpiL  of  Horace,  and  of  'Tacitus,  but  a real  courfe 
of  claffical  learning,  by  uniting  in  their  ftudies  what- 
ever. men  of  genius  have  confidered  as  belt  adapted 
to  the  perfecting  of  human  nature. 

I would  likcwife  have  them  practically  inftru&ed 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  is  on 
the  point  of  going  into  total  difufe  among  us.  I 
would  make  them  acquainted  with  Homer,  principium 
fapienthe  & fons,  (the  original  fource  of  Wifdom)  as 
Horace  with  perfeCt  propriety  calls  him  • with  Hero- 
dotus, the  father  of  Idiflory  ; with  fome  maxims  from 
the  fublime  book  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  I would  en- 
deavour to  make  them  fentible  how  at  all  times  ta- 

I 

lents,  virtues,  great  men,  and  States,  flour  idled  to- 
gether with  confidence  in  the  Divine  Providence. 
But,  in  order  to  communicate  greater  weight  to 

i 

thefe  eternal  truths,  I would  intermingle  with  them, 
the  enchanting  ftudies  of  Nature,  of  which  they  had 
hiihcrto  feen  only  fome  faint  (ketches  in  the  greateft 
Writers.  ■ 

I would  make  them  remark  the  difpofition  of  this 
Globe,  fufpended  in  a mod  incomprc.henfible  man- 
ner upon  nothing,  with  an  infinite  number  of  difi*- 
ferent  Nations  in  motion  over  it’s  lblid  and  over  it’s 
liquid  furface.  I would  point  out  to  them,  in  each 
climate,  the  principal  plants  which  are  uleful  to  hu- 
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man  life  ; the  animals  which  hand  related  to  thofe 
plants,  and  to  their  foil,  without  extending  farther. 
I would  then  fhew  them  the  human  race,  who  alone 
of  all  fenfible  beings  are  univerfally  difperfed,  mu- 
tually to  affift  each  other,  and  to  gather  at  once  all 
the  productions  of  Nature.  I would  let  them  fee 
that  the  intercfts  of  Princes  arc  not  different  from 
thofe  of  other  men  ; and  that  thofe  of  every  Nation 
are  the  fame  with  the  interefts  of  their  Princes.  I 
would  fpeak  of  the  different  Laws  by  which  the  Na- 
tions are  governed  ; I would  lead  them  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  thofe  of  their  own  Country,  of  which 
molt  of  our  citizens  are  entirely  ignorant.  I would 
give  them  an  idea  of  the  principal  religions  which 
divide  the  Earth  ; and  I would  demonltrate  to  them, 
how  highly  preferable  Cbriflianity  is  to  all  the  poli- 
tical Laws,  and  to  all  the  religions  of  the  World, 
becaufe  it  alone  aims  at  the  felicity  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race.  I would  make  them  fenfible,  that  it  js 
the  Chriftian  Religion  which  prevents  the  different 
ranks  of  Society  from  dafhing  thcmfelves  to  pieces 
by  mutual  collilion,  and  which  gives  them  equal 
powers  of  bearing  up  under  the  preffure  of  unequal 
weights.  From  thefe  fublime  confiderations,  the  love 
of  their  Country  would  be  kindled  in  thofe  youthful 
hearts,  and  would  acquire  incrcafing  ardor  from  the 
fpedtacle  of  her  very  calamities. 

I would  intermix  thefe  affecting  fpeculations  with 
exercifes,  ufcful,  agreeable,  and  adapted  to  the  viva- 
city of  their  time  of  life.  I would  have  them  taught 
to  fwim,  not  fo  much  by  way  of  fccurity  from  danger 
in  the  event  of  fuffering  (hipwrcck,  as  in  the  view  of 
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adifiing  perfons  who  may  happen  to  be  in  that  dread- 
ful fituation.  Whatever  particular  advantage  they 
might  derive  from  their  ftudies,  I would  never  pro- 
pofe  to  them  any  other  end  but  the  good  of  their 
fellow-creature.  They  would  make  a mod  wonder- 
ful progrcfs  in  thefe,  did  they  reap  rio  other  fruit 
except  that  of  concord,  and  the  love  of  Country. 

In  the  beautiful  feafon  of  the  year,  when  the  com 
is  reaped,  about  the  beginning  of  September,  I would 
lead  them  out  into  the  country,  embodied  under 
various  ftandards.  I would  prefent  them  with  the 
image  of  war.  I would  make  them  lie  on  the  grafs 
under  the  (hade  of  forefts  : there  they  fhould  them- 
selves prepare  their  own  vi&uals  ; they  fhould  learn 
to  attack  and  to  defend  a pod:,  to  crofs  a river  by 
fwimming  ; they  fhould  learn  the  ufe  of  fire-arms, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  pradtife  the  evolutions  bor- 
rowed from  the  tadhes  of  the  Greeks,  who  arc  our 
matters  in  every  'branch  of  knowledge.  I would  bring 
into  difrepute,  by  means  of  thefe  military  exercifes, 
the  tafte  for  fencing,  which  renders  the  foldiery  for- 
midable only  to  citizens,  an  art  ufelefs  and  even  hurt- 
ful in  war,  reprobated  by  all  great  Commanders,  and 
derogatory  to  courage,  as  Philoftecmen  alleged.  cc  In 
my  jounger  days,”  fays  Michael  Montaigne , u the 
nobility  difclaimed  the  praife  of  being  fkilful  fen- 
f cers  as  injurious  to  their  charadter,  and  learned 
f that  art  by  ftealth,  as  a matter  of  trick,  inconfid- 
“ ent  with  real  native  valour.”  * This  art  generated 
in  the  fame  focicty  of  the  hatred  of  the  lower  c?iafle.s 
to  the  higher,  who  opprefs  them,  is  an  importation 
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from  Italy,  where  the  military  art  exifts  no  longer. 
It  is  this  which  keeps  up  the  fpirit  of  duelling  among 
us.  We  have  not  derived  that  fpirit  from  the  Nations 
of  the  North,  as  fo  many  Writers  have  taken  upon 
them  to  affert.  Duels  are  hardly  known  in  Ruffia 
and  in  Pruffia  ; and  altogether  unknown  to  the  Sa- 
vages of  the  North.  Italy  is  their  native  foil,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  moft  celebrated  treatifes  on 
fencing,  and  from  the  terms  of  that  art,  which  are 
Italian,  as  tierce , quarte.  It  has  been  naturalized 
among  us  through  the  weaknefs  and  corruption  of 
many  women,  who  are  far  from  being  difpleafed  with 
having  a bully  for  a lover.  To  thofe  moral  caufes  no 
doubt  we  mutt  afcribe  that  ttrange  contradiction  in 
our  government,  which  prohibits  duelling,  and  at  the 
fame  time  permits  the  public  exercifeofan  art,  which 
pretends  to  teach  nothing  elfe  but  how  to  fight 
duels.*  The  pupils  trained  in  the  National  Schools 
fhould  be  taught  to  entertain  a very  different  idea  of 
courage  ; and  in  the  courfe  of  their  ftudies,  they 
fhould  perform  a courfe  of  human  life,  in  which  they 
fhould  be  in  ft  ru  died  in  what  manner  they  ought  one 
day  to  demean  themfelves  toward  a fellow-citizen, 
and  toward  an  enemy. 

* Ftncing-mafters  tell  us  that  their  art  expands  the  body,  and 
teaches  to  walk  gracefully.  Dancing-matters  fay  the  fame  thing 
of  theirs.  As  a proof  that  they  are  miftaken,  both  thefe  dalles 
of  gentlemen  are  readily  diftinguifhed  by  their  affeded  manner  of 
walking.  A citizen  ought  neither  to  have  the  attitude  nor  the 
movements  of  a gladiator.  But  if  the  art  of  fencing  be  nccclTaiy, 
duelling  ought  to  be  permitted  by  public  authority,  in  order  to 
relieve  perfons  of  character  from  the  cruel  alternative  of  equally 
dishonouring  themfelves,  by  violating  the  Laws  of  the  State,  and 
of  Religion,  or  by  obferving  them.  In  truth,  wortblels  people 
are  among  us  very  much  at  their  eate. 
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The  fcafon  of  youth  would  glide  away  agreeably 
and  ufefully  amidll  fuch  a number  of  employments. 
The  mind  and  the  body  would  expand  at  one  and 
the  lame  time.  The  natural  talents,  frequently  un- 
known in  moft  men,  would  manifefl  themfelves  at 
light  of  the  different  objects  which  might  be  pre- 
fented  to  them.  More  than  one  Achilles  would  feel 
his  blood  all  on  fire  on  beholding  a lword  : more 
than  one  Vaucanfon^  at  the  afpedt  of  a piece  of  ma- 
chinery, would  begin  to  meditate  on  the  means  of 
organizing  wood  or  brafs. 

The  attainment  of  all  this  various  knowledge,  I 
fhall  be  told,  will  require  a very  eonfiderable  quan- 
tity of  time  : but  if  we  take  into  confideration  that 
which  is  fquandered  away  in  our  colleges,  in  the 
tirefome  repetitions  of  lefibns,  in  the  grammatical  de- 
compofitio.ns  and  explications  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
which  do  not  communicate  lo  the  fcholar  fo  much 
as  facility  in  fpeaking  it,  and  in  the  dangerous  com- 
petitions of  a vain  ambition,  it  is  impoffible  not  to 
admit  that  we  have  been  prppofing  to  make  a much 
better  ufe  of  it.  The  fcholars  every  day  fcribblc 
over  in  them  as  much  paper  as  fo  many  attorneys.* 

I am  perfuaded  that  if  this  plan  of  education,  indigefted  as 
it  is,  were  to  be  adopted,  one  of  the  greateft  obftaclesTo  the  uni- 
verfal  renovation  ot  our  knowledge  and  morals  would  be,  not  Re- 
gents, not  academical  Inftitutions,  not  Univerfity  Privileges,  not 
the  fquare  caps  of  Do&ors.  It  would  come  from  the  Paper  Mer- 
chants, one  of  whofe  principal  branches  of  commerce  would 
thereby  be  reduced  to  almoft  nothing.  There  might  be  devifed 
happy  and  glorious  compenfations  for  the  privileges  of  the  Maf- 
ters  : but  a money  objection,  in  this  venal  age,  leans  to  me  ab- 
folutely  unanfweruble. 
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fo  much  the  more  unprofitable  that,  thanks  to  the 
printing  of  the  books,  the  vcrfions,  or  themes,  of 
which  they  copy,  they  have  no  occalion  for  all  this 
irklome  labour.  But  on  what  fhould  the  Regents 
themfelves  employ  their  own  time  if  the  pupils  did 
not  wafle  theirs  ? 

In  the  National  Schools  ever)7  thing  would  go  on 
after  the  academic  manner  of  the  Greek  Philofophers. 
The  pupils  fhould  there  purfue  their  ftudies.,  fome- 
times  feated,  fometimes  ftanding  ; fometimes  in  the 
fields,  at  other  times  in  the  amphitheatre,  or  in  the 
park  which  furrounded  it.  There  would  be  no  oc- 
cafion  for  either  pen,  or  paper,  or  ink  ; every  one 
would  bring  with  him  only  the  claffical  book  which 
might  contain  the  fubjeCt  of  the  leflon.  I have  had 
frequent  experience  that  we  forget  what  we  commit 
to  writing.  That  which  I have  conveyed  to  paper  I 
difeharge  from  my  memory,  and  very  foon  from  my 
recollective  faculty.  I have  become  fenfible  of  this 
with  refpect  to  complete  Works  which  I had  fairly 
tranferibed,  and  which  appeared  to  me  afterward  as 
ftrange  as  if  they  had  been  the  production  of  a dif- 
ferent hand  from  my  own.  This  docs  not  take  place 
with  regard  to  the  impreffions  which  the  converfation 
of  another  leaves  upon  our  mind,  efpecially  if  it  be 
accompanied  with  ftriking  circumftances.  The  tone 
of  voice,  the  gefturc,  the  refpeCt  due  to  the  orator, 
the  reflections  of  the  company,  concur  in  engraving 
on  the  memory  the  words  of  a difeourfe  much  bet- 
ter than  writing  does.  I fhall  again  quote  to  this 
purpofe  the  authority  of  Plutarch , or  rather  that  ol 
Lycurcus. 

“ But 
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“ But  it  is  carefully  to  be  remarked,  that  Iycurgus 
u would  never  permit  any  one  of  his  Laws  to  be 
“ committed  to  writing  ; it  is  accordingly  exprefsly 
“ enjoined  by  one  of  the  fpecial  ftatutes,  which  he 
“ call^i  piirpSh  (oracular,  faff  a convent  a,  Inflitutes)  that 
“ none  of  his  Inftitutes  fliall  be  copied  ; becaufe 
“ whatever  is  of  peculiar  force  and  efficacy  toward 
“ rendering  a city  happy  and  virtuous,  it  was  his  opi- 
<c  nion,  ought  to  be  impreffied  by  habitual  culture  on 
“ the  hearts  and  manners  of  men,  in  order  to  make 
“ the  characters  indelible.  Good-will  is  more  power- 
“ ful  than  any  other  mode  of  conftraint  to  which 
“ men  can  be  fubjeCted,  for  by  means  of  it  every  one 
(e  becomes  a Law  unto  himfelf.”  * 

The  heads  of  our  young  people  fhould  not  then 
be  opprefted,  in  the  National  Schools,  with  an  un- 
profitable and  prattling  Science.  Sometimes  they 
fhould  defend  among  themfelves  the  caufe  of  a ci- 
tizen ; fometimes  they  fhould  deliver  their  opinion 
refpeCting  a public  event.  They  fhould  purfue  the 
procefs  of  an  art  through  it’s  whole  courfe.  Their 
eloquence  would  be  a real  eloquence,  and  their 
knowledge  real  knowledge.  They  fhould  employ 
their  minds  on  no  abftrufe  Science,  in  no  ufelefs  re- 
fcarch,  which  are  ufually  the  fruit  of  pride.  In  the 
ftudies  which  I propofe,  every  thing  fhould  bring  us 
back  to  Society,  to  Concord,  to  Religion,  and  to 
Nature. 

I have  no  need  to  fuggeft,  that  thefe  fcveral  Schools 
fhould  be  decorated  correfpondently  to  their  ufe,  and 
that  the  exterior  of  them  all  fhould  ferve  as  walking 

to 
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places  and  afylums  to  the  People,  especially  during 
the  tedious  and  gloomy  days  of  Winter.  There  they 
Should  every  day  behold  Spectacles  more  proper  to 
inSpire  them  with  virtuous  Sentiments,  and  with  the 
love  of  their  country,  I do  not  Say  than  thofe  of 
the  Boulevards,  or  than  the  dances  of  Vauxhall,  but 
even  than  the  tragedies  of  Corneille. 

There  Should  be  among  thofe  young  people  no 
Such  thing  as  reward,  nor  punifhment,  nor  emula- 
tion, and  consequently  no  envy.  The  only  punifh- 
ment there  ihfiiCted  Should  be,  to  banifh  from  the 
aflcmbly  the  perlon  who  Should  difturb  it,  and  even 
that  only  for  a time  proportioned  to  the  fault  of  the 
offender  : and  withal  this  Should  rather  be  an  act  of 
juftice  than  a punifhment ; for  I would  have  no  man- 
ner of  (liame  to  attach  to  that  exile.  But  if  you  with 
to  form  an  idea  of  Such  an  affembly,  conceive,  inflead 
of  our  young  collegians,  pale,  penfive,  jealous,  trem- 
bling about  the  fate  of  their  unfortunate  composi- 
tions, a multitude  of  young  perfons  gay,  content, 
attracted  by  pleafure  to  vaft  circular  halls,  in  which 
are  ereCted  here  and  there  the  ftatues  of  the  illuf- 
trious  men  of  Antiquity,  and  of  their  own  Country  : 
behold  them  all  attentive  to  the  matter's  Icffons,  afjlft- 
ing  each  other  in  comprehending  them,  in  retaining 
them,  and  in  replying  to  his  unexpected  queftions. 
One  tacitly  fuggefts  an  anfvver  to  his  neighbour  : an- 
other makes  an  excufe  for  the  negligence  of  his  ab- 
sent comrade. 

Reprcfent  to  yourfclf  the  rapid  progrefs  of  Studies 
elucidated  by  intelligent  matters,  and  drunk  in  by/ 
pupils  who  are  mutually  aflifting  each  other  in  fixing 
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the  impreflion  of  them.  Figure  to  yourfelf  Science 
fpreading  among  them,  as  the  flame  in  a pile,  all  the 
pieces  of  which  are  nicely  adjufted,  communicates 
from  one  to  another,  till  the  whole  becomes  one  blaze. 
Obfcrve  among  them,  inftead  of  a vain  emulation, 
union,  benevolence,  friendfhip,  for  an  anfw.er  fealon- 
ably  fuggefted,  for  an  apology  made  in  behalf  ot  one 
abfent  by  his  comrades,  and  other  little  fervices  ren- 
dered and  repaid.  The  recollection  of  thofe  early 
intimacies  will  farther  unite  them  in  the  \v  orld, 
notwithftanding  the  prejudices  of  their  various  con- 
ditions. 

At  this  tender  age  it  is  that  gratitude  and  refent- 
' ment  become  engraved,  for  the  reft  of  life,  as  inde- 
libly as  the  elements  of  Science  and  of  Religion.  It 
is  not  fo  in  our  colleges,  where  every  fcholar  attempts 
to  fupplant  his  neighbour.  I recoiled*  that  one  excr- 
cife  day  I found  myfelf  very  much  embarrafled,  from 
having  forgotten  a Latin  Author  out  of  which  I had 
a page  to  tranflate.  One  of  my  neighbours  oblig- 
ingly offered  to  dictate  to  me  the  verfion  which  he 
had  made  from  it.  I accepted  his  fervices  with  many 
expreflions  of  acknowledgment.  I accordingly  co- 
pied his  verfion,  only  changing  a few  words,  that  the 
Regent  might  not  perceive  it  to  be  the  fame  with  my 
companion’s ; but  that  which  he  had  given  me  was 
only  a falle  copy  of  his  own,  and. was  filled  with 
blunders  fo  extravagant  that  the  Regent  was  aftonifh- 
cd  at  it,  and  could  not  believe  it  at  fuff  to  be  my 
production,  for  I was  a tolerably  good  fcholar.  I have 
not  loft  the  recollection  of  that  act  of  perfidy,  though 
in  truth  I have  forgotten  others  much  more  cruel 
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which  I have  encountered  fince  that  period ; but  the 
fii  ft  age  of  human  life  is  the  teflon  of  refcntments, 
and  of  grateful  feelings,  which  are  never  to  be  effaced. 

I recoiled  periods  of  time  ftill  more  remote.  When 
I went  to  fchool  in  frocks  I fometimes  loft  my  books 
through  heedleffnefs.  I had  a nurfe  named  Mary 
'Talbot,  who  bought  me  others  with  her  own  money, 
for  fear  of  my  being  whipped  at  fchool.  And  of  a 
truth  the  rccolledion  of  thofe  petty  fervices  has  re- 
mained fo  long,  and  fo  deeply  imprinted  on  my  heart, 
that  I can  truly  affirm  no  perfon  in  the  World,  my 
mother  excepted,  poflefled.  my  affedtion  fo  uniformly, 
and  fo  conftantly.  That  good  and  poor  creature  fre- 
quently took  a cordjal  intej'eft  in  my  ufelefs  projects 
for  acquiring  a fortune.  I reckoned  on  repaying  her 
with  ufury  in  her  old  age,  when  fhe  was  in  a manner 
deftitute,  the  tender  care  which  fhe  took  of  my  in-* 
fancy  ; but  fcarcely  has  it  been  in  my  power  to  give 
her  lome  trifling  and  inadequate  tokens  of  my  good- 
will, I relate  thefe  recollections,  traces  of  which 
every  one  of  my  Readers  probably  poflefles  fomevvhat 
fimilar,  and  ftill  more  intcrefting,  relating  to  himfelf 
and  to  his  own  childhood,  to  prove  to  what  a degree 
the  early  feafon  of  life  would  be  naturally  the  era  of 
virtue  and  of  gratitude,  were  it  not  frequently  de- 
praved among  us  through  the  faultinef?  of  our  in- 
ftitutions. 

t ■ . . 

But  before  we  could  pretend  to  eftablifh  thofe  Na- 
tional Schools,  we  muft  have  men  formed  to  prelide 
jn  them.  I would  not  have  them  chofen  from  among 
thofe  who  are  molt  powerfully  recommended.  The 
more  recommendations  they  might  have  the  more 
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would  they  be  given  to  intrigue,  and  confequcntly 
the  lefs  would  be  their  virtue.  The  enquiry  made 
concerning  them  ought  not  to  be,  Is  he  a wit,  a 
bright  man,  a Philofopher  ? But,  Is  he  fond  of  chil- 
dren ? Does  he  frequent  the  unfortunate  rather  than 
the  great  ? Is  he  a man  of  fenfibility  ? Does  he  pof- 
fefs  virtue  ? With  perfons  of  fuch  a character,  we 
fhould  be  furnifhed  with  mailers  proper  for  conduct- 
ing the  public  education.  Bcfides,  I could  with  to 
change  the  appellation  of  Matter  and  Doctor,  as 
harfh  and  lofty.  I would  have  their  titles  to  import 
the  friends  of  childhood,  the  fathers  of  the  Country ; 
and  thefe  I would  have  exprefled  by  beautiful  Greek 
names,  in  order  to  unite  to  the  refpect  due  to  their 
functions  the  mytterioufnefs  of  their  titles.  Their 
condition^  as  being  dettined  to  form  citizens  for  the 
Nation,  thould  be  at  leaft  as  noble,  and  as  diftin- 
guithed,  as  that  of  the  Squires  who  manage  horfes  in 
the  Courts  of  Princes.  A titled  magistrate  thould 
prefide  every  day  in  each  fchool.  It  would  be  very 
becoming,  that  the  magiftrates  fhould  caufe  to  be 
trained  up,  under  their  own  eyes,  tojuftice,  and  to 
the  Lav s,  the  children  whom  they  are  one  day  to 
judge  and  to  govern  as  men.  Children  likewife  are 
citizens  in  miniature.  A nobleman  of  the  highett 
nink,  and  ot  the  mold  eminent  accomplishments, 
thould  have  the  general  fuperintendanee  of  thefe 
National  Schools,  more  important  beyond  all  contra- 
thdhon  than  that  of  the  ftuds  of  the  kingdom  ; and 
to  the  end  that  men  of  letters,  given  to  low  flattery, 
might  not  be  tempted  to  infert  in  the  public  papers 
the  days  on  which  he  was  to  vouchsafe  to  make  his 
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viflts  to  them,  this  fublime  duty  fhould  hate  no  re- 
venue annexed  to  it,  and  the  only  honour  that  could 
poffibly  bp  claimed  fhould  be  that  of  prefiding. 

Would  to  God  it  were  in  my  power  to  conciliate 
the  education  of  women  to  that  of  men,  as  at  Sparta  1 
But  our  manners  forbid  it.  I do  not  believe  how- 
ever that  there  could  be  any  great  inconvenicncy  in 
aflociating,  in  early  life,  the  children  of  both  fexes. 
Their  focicty  communicates  mutual  grace  ; bcfidcs, 
the  firft  elements  of  civil  life,  of  religipn,  and  of  vir- 
tue, are  the  fame  for  the  one  and  for  the  other.  This 
firft  epoch  excepted,  young  women  fhould  learn  no- 
thing of  what  men  ought  to  know;  not  that  they  are 
to  remain  always  in  ignorance  of  it,  but  that  they 
may  receive  inftrudlion  with  increafed  pleafurc,  and 
one  day  find  teachers  in  their  lovers.  There  is  this 
moral  difference  between  man  and  woman,  that  the 
man  owes  himfelf  to  his  country,  and  the  woman  is 
devoted  to  the  felicity  of  one  man  alone.  A young 
woman  will  never  attain  this  end  but  by  acquiring  a 
relifh  for  the  employments  luitable  to  her  fex.  To 
no  purpofe  would  you  give  her  a complete  courfe  of 
the  Sciences,  and  make  her  a Theologian  or  a Philo- 
fopher  : a hufband  does  not  love  to  find  either  a rival 
or  an  infirudtor  in  his  wife.  Books  and  mafters,  with 
us,  blight  betimes  in  a young  female,  virgin  igno- 
rance, that  flower  of  the  foul,  which  a lover  takes 
fuch  delight  in  gathering.  They  rob  a hufband  of 
the  moft  delicious  charm  of  their  union,  of  thole  in- 
ter-communications of  amorous  lcience,  and  native 
ignorance,  fo  proper  for  filling  up  the  long  days  of 
married  life.  They  deftroy  thole  contrafts  of  charac^ 
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ter  which  Nature  has  efiablifhed  between  the  two 
fexes,  in  order  to  produce  the  moft  lovely  of  harmo- 
nies. 

Thefe  natural  contrafts  are  fo  neceffiiry  to  love, 
that  there  is  not  a tingle  female  celebrated  for  the 
attachment  with  which  the  infpired  her  lovers,  or  her 
hutband,  who  has  been  indebted  for  her  empire  to  any 
other  attractions  than  the  amufements  or  the  occu- 
pations peculiar  to  her  fex,  from  the  age  of  Penelope 
down  to  the  prefent.  We  have  them  of  all  ranks, 
and  of  all  characters,  but  not  one  of  them  learned. 
Such  of  them  as  have  merited  this  defcription,  have 
likewife  been  almoft  all  of  them  unfortunate  in  love, 
from  Sappho  down  to  Ghriftina  Queen  of  Sweden, 
and  even  ftill  nearer  to  us.  It  fhould  be  then  by  the 
fide  of  her  mother,  of  her  father,  of  her  brothers  and 
ftftcis,  that  a young  woman  ought  to  derive  infiruc— 
tion  refpedting  her  future  duties  of  mother  and  wife. 
In  her  fathers  houfe  it  is  that  die  ought  to  learn  a 
multitude  of  domcftic  arts,  at  this  day  unknown  to 
our  highly  bred  dames. 

I have  often er  -than  once,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
^ork?  fpoken  in  high  terms  of  the  felicity  enjoyed  in 
Holland  ; however,  as*  I only  patfcd  through  that 
country,  I have  but  a flight  acquaintance  with  their 
domcftic  manners.  This  much  neverthelefs  I know, 
that  the  women  there  are  conftantly  employed  in 
houfliold  affairs,  and  that  the  moft  undifturbed  con- 
cord reigns  in  families.  But  I enjoyed  at  Berlin  an 
image  of  the  charms  which  thofc  manners  held  in 
fuch  contempt  among  us,  are  capable  of  diffufinn- 
over  domcftic  life.  A friend  whom  Providence  raifed 
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up  for  me  in  that  city,  where  I was  an  entire  ftranger, 
introduced  me  to  a fociety  of  young  ladies;  for  in 
Pruffia  thefe  affemblies  are  held  not  in  the  apartments 
of  the  married  women,  but  of  their  daughters.  This 
cuftom  is  kept  up  in  all  the  families  which  have  not 
been  corrupted  by  the  manners  of  our  French  offi- 
cers, who  were  prifoncrs  there  in  the  laft  war.  It  is 
cufiomary  then  for  the  young  ladies  of  the  fame  fo- 
ciety to  invite  each  other  by  turns,  to  affemblies 
which  they  call  coffee  parties.  They  are  generally 
kept  on  Thurfdays.  They  go,  accompanied  by  their 
mothers,  to  the  apartments  of  her  who  has  given  the 
invitation.  She  treats  them  with  creamed  coffee,  and 
every  kind  of  paftry  and  comfits  prepared  by  her  own 
hand.  She  prefents  them,  in  the  very  depth  of  Win- 
ter, with  fruits  of  all  forts  preferved  in  fugar,  in  co-. 
lours,  in  verdure,  and  in  perfume,  apparently  as  frefh 
as  if  they  were  hanging  on  the  tree.  She  receives 
from  her  companions  thoufands  of  compliments, 

which  {he  repays  writb  intereft. 

But  by  and  by  fhe  difplays  other  talents.  Some- 
times the  unrols  a large  piece  of  tapeftry,  on  which  fhe 
had  been  labouring  night  and  day,  and  exhibits  forefts 
of  willows  always  green  which  fhe  herfclf  has  planted, 
and  rivulets  of  mohair  which  foe  has  fet  a-flowing 
with  her  needle.  At  other  times,  foe  weds  her  voice 
to  the  founds  of  a harpfichord,  and  feems  to  have 
colletffed  into  her  chamber  all  the  fongffers  of  the 
grove.  She  requefls  her  companions  to  fing  m their 
turn.  Then  it  is  you  hear  elogium  upon  elogium. 
The  mothers  enraptured  with  delight  applaud  them- 
fclves  in  fecret,  like  Niobe,  on  the  praifes  given  to 
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their  daughters  : Pertentant  guadia  pedlus  : (the  bo- 
fom  glows  with  joy.)  Some  officers  booted,  and  in 
their  uniform,  having  flipped  away  by  Health  from 
the  exercifes  of  the  parade,  ftcp  in  to  enjoy  arnidft 
this  lovely  circle  fome  moments  of  delightful  tran- 
quillity ; and  while  each  of  the  young  females  hopes 
to  find  in  one  of  them  her  protector  and  her  friend, 
each  of  the  men  fighs  after  the  partner  who  is  one 
day  to  foothe,  by  the  charm  of  domeflic  talents,  the 
rigour  of  military  labours.  I never  faw  any  country 
in  which  the  youth  of  both  fexes  difeovered  greater 
purity  of  manners,  and  in  which  marriages  were  more 
happy. 

There  is  no  occafion  however  to  have  recourfe  to 
grangers,  for  proofs  of  the  power  of  love  over  fane- 
tit)7  of  manners.  I aferibe  the  innocence  of  thofe  of 
Our  own  peafantry,  and  their  fidelity  in  wedlock,  to 
their  being  able  very  early  in  life  to  give  themfelves 
up  to  this  honourable  fentiment.  It  is  love  which 
renders  them  content  with  their  painful  lot.  : it  even 
fufpends  the  miferies  of  flavery.  I have  frequently 
feen  in  the  Ifle  of  France  black  people,  after  being, 
exhaufted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  fet  off  as  the 
night  approached  to  vifit  their  miftrefles,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  leagues.  They  keep  their 
affignations  in  the  midft  of  the  woods,  at  the  foot  of 
a rock,  where  they  kindle  a fire  ; they  dance  toge- 
ther a great  part  of  the  night  to  the  found  of  their 
tamtam , and  return  to  their  labour  before  day-break 
contented,  full  of  vigour,  and  as  freffi  as  thofe  who 
have  flcpt  loundly  all  night  long  : fuch  is  the  power 
poffeffed  by  the  moral  affections  which  combine  with 

this 
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this  fentimcnt,  over  the  phytical  organization.  The 
night  of  the  lover  diffufes  a charm  ovef  the  day  of 
the  Have. 

We  have  in  Scripture  a very  remarkable  inftance 
to  this”  effedt  ; it  is  in  the  book  of  Genefis  ; “ Jacob” 
it  is  there  written,  “ ferved  feven  years  for  Rachel ; 
<£  and  they  feemed  unto  him  but  a few  days,  for  the 
“ love  he  had  to  her.”*  I am  perfectly  aware  that 
our  politicians,  who  fet  no  value  on  any  thing  but 
gold  and  titles,  have  no  conception  of  all  this  but  I 
am  happy  in  being  able  to  inform  them,  that  no  one 
ever  better  underftood  the  Laws  of  Nature  than  the 
Authors  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  that  on  the  Laws 
of  Nature  only,  can  thofe  of  happily  ordered  Socie- 
ties be'cftablithed. 

I could  with  therefore  that  Our  young  people  might 
have  it  in  their  power  to  cultivate  the  fentiment  of' 
love,  in  the  midft  of  their  labours,  as  Jacob  did.  No 
matter  at  what  age ; as  foon  as  we  are  capable  of 
feeling,  we  are  capable  of  loving.  Honourable  love 
fufpends  pain,  banifhes  languor,  faves  from  proftitu- 
tion,  from  the  errors  and  the  rettleffnefs  of  celibacy  : 
it  tills  life  with  a thoufand  delicious  perfpedUves,  by 
difplaying  in  futurity  the  mott  dctirable  ot  unions  : it 
augments,  in  the  hearts  of  two  youthful  lovers,  a re- 
lith  for  ftudy,  and  a tafte  for  domeftic  employments. 
What  pleafure  mutt  it  afford  a young  man,  tranfport- 
ed  with  the  fcicnce  which  he  has  derived  fiom  Ins 
matters,  to  repeat  the  Ieflbns  of  it  to  the  fail  one 
whom  he  loves  ! What  delight  to  a young  and  timid 
female  to  fee  herfelf  diftingmfhed  amidft  her  compa- 

* Genefis,  chap.  xxix.  ver.  20. 
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nions,  and  to  hear  the  value  and  the  graces,,  of  her 
little  thill  and  induftry,  exalted  by  the  tonge  of  her 
lover ! 

A young  man,  detlined  one  day  to  reprefs  oh  the 
tribunal  the  injuftice  of  men,  is  enchanted,  amidft  the 
labyrinths  of  Law,  to  behold  his  miftrefs  embroidering 
for  him  the  flowers  which  are  to  decorate  the  alyl  urn 
of  their  union,  and  to  prefent  him  with  an  image- of 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  of  which  the  gloomy  honours 
of  his  flation  are  going  to  deprive  him  for  life.  Ano- 
ther, devoted  to  conduct  the  flame  of  war  to  the 
ends  of  the  Earth,  attaches  himfelf  to  the  gentle  fpi- 
rit  of  his  female  friend,  and  flatters  himfelf  with  the 
thought  that  the  mifehief  which  he  may  do  to  man- 
kind, fhall  be  repaired  by  the  bleflings  which  the  be- 
llows on  the  miferable.  Friendfliips  multiply  in  fa- 
milies ; of  the  friend  to  the  brother  who  introduces 
him,  and  of  the  brother  to  the  After.  The  kindred 
are  mutually  attracted.  The  young  folks  form  their 
manners ; and  the  happy  perfpedtives  which  their 
union  difclofcs,-  cherifli  in  them  the  love  of  their  fe- 
veral  duties,  and  of  virtue.  Wflo  knows  but  thole 
u neon  ft  rained  choices,  tbofe  pure  and  tender  ties, 
may  fix  that  roving  fpirit  which  fome  have  fuppofed 
natural  to  women  ? They  would  rcfpedl  the  bands 
which  they  themfelves  had  formed.  If,  having  be- 
come wives,  they  aim  at  pleafing  every  body,  it  is 
perhaps  becaufc  when  they  were  Angle,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  be  in  love  with  one. 

If  there  is  room  to  hope  for  a happy  revolution  in 
our  Country,  it  is  to  be  effedted  only  by  calling  back 
the  women  to  domcftic  manners.  Whatever  fatire 
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may  have  been  levelled  againfl  them,  they  are  Iefg 
culpable  than  the  men.  They  are  chargeable  with 
hardly  any  vices  except  thofe  which  they  receive  from 
us  : and  we  have  a great  many  from  which  they  are 
free.  As  to  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  t'ncmfelves  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that  they  have  retarded  our  ruin, 
by  balancing  the  vices  of  our  political  conffitution. 
It  is  impoffible  to  imagine  what  muft  have  become  of 
a ftate  of  Society  abandoned  to  all  the  abfurdities  of 
our  education,  to  all  the  prejudices  of  our  various 
conditions,  and  to  the  ambitions  of  each  contending 
party,  had  not  the  women  croffied  us  upon  the  road. 
Our  Hiftory  prefents  only  the  difputes  of  monks  with 
monks,  of  dodtors  with  dodtors,  of  grandees  with 
grandees,  of  nobles  with  the  bafe-born  ; while  crafty 
politicians  gradually  lay  hold  of  all  our  pofteffions. 
But  for  the  women  all  thefe  parties  would  have  made 
a defer  t of  the  State,  and  have  led  the  commonalty  to’ 
the  very  laft  man  to  the  daughter,  or  to  market,  a 
piece  of  advice  which  was  adtually  given  not  many 
years  ago.  Ages  have  elapfed  in  which  we  ffiould 
all  have  been  Cordeliers,  born  and  dying  encircled 
with  the  cord  of  St.  Francis ; in  others,  all  would 
have  taken  to  the  road  in  the  character  of  knights- 
errant,  rambling  over  hill  and  dale  with  lance  in 
hand  ; in  others,  all  penitents,  parading  through  the 
ftreets  of  our  cities  in  folemn  proccffions,  and  whip- 
ping ourfclves  to  fome  purpofe  ; in  others,  quijquis  or 
quamquam  of  the  Univerfity. 

The  women,  thrown  out  of  their  natural  ftate  by 
our  unjuft  manners,  turn  every  thing  upfidc  down, 
laugh  at  every  thing,  deftroy  every  thing,  the  great 
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fortunes,  the  pretentions  of  pride,  and  the  prejudices 
of  opinion.  Women  have  only  one  paffion,  which 
is  love,  and  this  paflion  has  only  one  objeCt ; whereas 
men  refer  everything  to  ambition,  which  has  tbou- 
fands.  Whatever  be  the  irregularities  of  women, 
they  are  always  nearer  to  Nature  than  we  are,  bccaufe 
their  ruling  paffion  is  inceffimtly  impelling  them  in 
that  direction,  whereas  ours  on  the  contrary  is  be- 
traying us  into  endlefs  deviations.  A Provincial,  and 
even  a Parifian  tradesman,  hardly  behaves  with  kind- 
nefs  to  his  children  when  they  are  fbmcwhat  grown 
up  ; but  he  bends  with  profound  reverence  before 
thofe  of  ftrangers,  provided  they  are  rich  or  of  high 
quality  : his  wife  on  the  contrary  is  regulated  in  her 
behaviour  to  them  by  their  figure.  If  they  are  homely 
(he  negleCts  them  ; but  the  will  carefs  a peafant’g 
child  if  it  is  beautiful ; the  will  pay  more  refpeCt  to 
a low-born  man  with  gray  hairs  and  a venerable  head, 
than  to  a counfcllor  without  a beard.  Women  attend 
only  to  the  advantages  which  arc  the  gift  of  Na- 
ture, and  men  only  to  thofe  of  fortune.  Thus  the 
women  amidtl  all  their  irregularities  ft  ill  bring  us 
back  to  Nature,  while  we,  with  our  affectation  of  ta- 
per i or  wifdom,  are  in  a conftant  tendency  to  devia- 
tion from  her. 

I admit  at  the  fame  time  that  they  have  prevented 
the  general  calamity  only  by  introducing  among  us 
an  infinite  number  of  particular  evils.  Alas  ! as  well 
as  ourfelves  they  never  will  find  happinefs  except  in 
the  practice  of  virtue.  In  all  countries  where  the 
empire  of  virtue  is  at  an  end,  they  are  mo  ft  mjferable. 
Ihey  were  formerly  exceedingly  happy, in  the  virtu- 
•Vol.  11.  T t 
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ous  Republics  of  Greece  and  of  Italy  : there  they  de- 
cided the  fate  of  States  : at  thik  day,  reduced  to  the 
condition  offlaves  in  thofe  very  countries,  the  greateft 
part  of  them  are  under  the  neceftity  of  fubmitting  to 
proftitution  for  the  fake  of  a livelihood.  Ours  ought 
not  to  defpair  of  us.  They  poffefs  over  man  an  em- 
pire abfolutcly  inalienable  we  know  them  only 

i 

under  the  appellation  of  the  fex,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  epithet  of  fair  by  way  of  excellence.  But 
how  many  other  defcriptive  epithets,  ftill  more  inter- 
efting,  might  be  added  to  this,  fuch  as  thofe  of  nutri- 
tive, confolatory  ! They  receive  us  on  our  entrance 
into  life,  and  they  clofe  our  eyes  when  we  die.  It  is 
not  to  beauty,  but  to  Religion,  that  our  women  are 
indebted  for  the  greateft  part  of  their  influence  ; the 
fame  Frenchman  who  in  Paris  fighs  at  the  feet  of  his 
miftrefs,  holds  her  in  fetters,  and  under  the  difeipline 
of  the  whip,  in  St.  Domingo.  Our  Religion  alone 

* It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  moft  of  the  names  of  the 
Ob'ieds  of  Nature,  of  morals,  and  of  metaphyfics,  are  feminine, 
efpecially  in  the  French  language.  It  would  afford  matter  of 
curious  research,  to  enquire,  whether  niafeuiine  names  have  been 
given  by  the  women,  and  feminine  names  by  the  men,  to  objeds 
which  are  moft  particularly  fubfervient  to  the  ufes  of  each  lex  ; 
or  whether  the.  frrft  have  beep  made  of  the  mafeuline  gender,  be- 
caufe  they  prelented  charaders  of  energy  and  force,  and  the  le- 
cond  of  the  feminine  gender,  becaufe  they  difplayed  chared  s 
6f  grate  and  loveliriefs.  I am  perfuaded,  that  the  men  ha\  u.g 
given  names  to  the  objeds  of  nature,  in  general,  have  lav.lhcd  fe- 
minine defignations  upon  them,  from  that  fecret  propenfity  which 
attrads  them  toward  the  fex  : this  obfervation  is  fupporte'd  by 
the  names  affigned  to  the  heavenly  ConftellutionS,  to  the  lour 
quarters  of  the  Globe,  to  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  rivers,  king- 
doms, fruits,  trees,  virtues,  and  lb  on. 
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of  all  contemplates  the  conjugal  union  in  the  order 
of  Nature  : it  is  the  only  Religion  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth  which  prefcnts  woman*  to  man  as  a companion ; 
every  other  abandons  her  to  him  as  a flave.  To  Re- 
ligion alone  do  our  women  owe  the  liberty  which 
they  enjoy  in  Europe  ; and  from  the  liberty  of  the 
women  it  is  that  the  liberty  of  Nations  has  flowed, 
accompanied  with  the  profcription  of  a multitude  of 
inhuman  ufages,  which  have  been  diffufed  over  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  World,  fuch  as  flavery,  fe- 
raglios,  and  eunuchs.  O charming  fex  ! it  is  in  your 
virtue  that  your  power  conflfts. — Save  your  Country, 
by  recalling  to  the  love  of  domeftic  manners  your 
lovers  and  your  hufbands,  from  a difplay  of  your  gen- 
tle occupations : You  would  reftore  Society  at  large 
to  a fenfe  of  duty,  if  each  of  you  brings  back  one' 
Angle  man  to  the  order  of  Nature.  Envy  not  the 
other  fex  their  authority,  their  magiflracies,  their  ta- 
lents, their  vain-glory  ; but  in  the  midft  your  weak- 
nefs,  lurrounded  with  your  wools  and  your  fllks,  give 
thanks  to  the  Author  of  Nature,  for  having  con- 
ferred on  you  alone  the  power  of  being  always  good 
and  beneficent. 
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I HAVE  prefen  ted/  from  the  beginning  of  this 
Work,  the  different  paths  of  Nature  which  I pro- 
pofed  to  purfue,  on  purpofe  to  form  to  myfelf  an  idea 
of  the  order  which  governs  the  World.  I brought 
forward,  in  the  firft  place,  the  objections  which  have 
in  all  ages  been  raifed  again  ft  a Providence  ; I have 
exhibited  them  as  applied  to  the  feveral  kingdoms  of 
Nature,  one  after  another  ; which  furnifhed  me  with 
an  opportunity,  in  refuting  them,  of  difplaying  views 
entirely  new  refpecting  the  difpofttion,  and  the  ufe, 
of  the  different  parts  of  this  Globe : I have  accord- 
ingly referred  the  direction  of  the  chains  of  Moun- 
tains on  the  Continents,  to  the  regular  Winds  which 
Plow  over  the  Ocean  ; the  pofition  of  Iflands,  to  the 
confluence  of  it’s  Currents,  or  of  thofe  of  Rivers  ; the 
conftant  fupply  of  fuel  to  Volcanos,  to  the  bitumi- 
nous depofits  on  it’s  fhores  ; the  Currents  of  the  Sea* 
and  the  movements  of  the  tides,  to  the  alternate  ef- 
fulions  of  the  Polar  lees. 

In  the  next  place,  I have  refuted,  in  order,  the 
Other  objections  raifed  on  the  fubject  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  by  demonftrating,  that  thefe 
kingdoms  were  no  more  governed  by  mechanical 
Laws  than  the  foffil  kingdom  is.  I have  farther  de- 
monftrated,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  ills  \\  hich 
opprefs  the  human  race  are  to  beaferibed  to  the  de- 
fects of  our  political  Inftitutions,  and  not  to  thofe  ot 

Nature;  that  Man  is  the  only  being  who  is  aban- 
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doned  to  his  own  providence,  as  a punithment  for 
fome  original  tranfgrcdion  ; but  that  the  fame  Deity 
who  had  given  him  lip  to  the  direction  of  his  own 
intelligence,  Hill  watched  over  his  deftination  ; that 
he  caufed  to  recoil  on  the  Governors  of  the  Nations 
the  miferies  with  which  they  overwhelm  the  little 
and  the  weak  ; and  I have  demonftrated  the  action 
of  a Divine  Providence  from  the  very  calamities 
of  the  Human  Race.  Such  is  the  fubject  of  my  firft 
Part. 

In  the  opening  of  my  fecond,  I have  attacked  the 
principles  of  our  Sciences,  by  evincing  that  they  mif- 
lead  us,  either  by  the  boldnefs  of  thofe  fame  prin- 
ciples, from  whence  they  would  foar  up  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  elements  which  elude  their  grafp,  or  by 
the  infufficiency  of  their  methods,  which  is  capable 
of  catching  only  one  Law  of  Nature  at  once,  becaufe 
of  the  weaknefs  of  our  underftanding  and  of  the  vanity 
infpired  by  our  education,  whereby  we  are  betrayed 
•into  the  belief  that  the  little  paths  in  which  we  tread 
are  the  only  roads  leading  to  knowledge.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  natural  Sciences,  and  even  the  political  which 
are  refults  from  them,  having  been  with  us  feparated 
from  each  other,  each  one  in  particular  has  formed, 
if  I may  ufe  the  expreffion,  a lane  without  a thorough- 
fare, of  the  road  by  which  it  entered.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  phyfical  caufes  have,  at  the  long  run,  made  us 
lofe  fight  of  intellectual  ends  in  the  order  of  Nature, 
as  financial  caufes  have  dripped  us  of  the  hopes  of 
Religion  and  of  Virtue,  in  the  focial  order. 

I afterwards  fet  out  in  qued  of  a faculty  better 
adapted  to  the  difeovery  of  truth  than  our  reafon, 
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which  after  all  is  nothing  but  our  perfonal  intereft 
merely.  I flatter  myfclf  I have  found  it  in  that  fub- 
lime  inftindt  called  fentiment , which  is  in  us  the  ex- 
preffion  of  natural  Laws,  and  which  is  invariable 
among  all  Nations.  By  means  of  it  I have  obferved 
the  Laws  of  Nature,  not  by  tracing  them  up  to  their 
principles,  which  are  known  to  GOD  only,  but  by 
defcending  into  their  refults,  which  are  deflined  to 
the  ufe  of  Man.  I have  had  the  felicity,  in  purfu- 
ance  of  this  track,  to  perceive  certain  principles  of 
the  correfpondencies  and  of  the  harmonies  which  go- 
vern the  World. 

I cannot  entertain  a flhadow  of  doubt,  that  it  was  by 
proceeding  in  this  fame  track,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  fo  highly  for  their  attainments 
in  natural  knowledge,  which  they  carried  incompa- 
rably farther  than  we  have  done.  They  fludied  Na- 
ture in  Nature  herfelf,  and  not  by  piecemeal,  and 
with  machines.  Hence  they  formed  a moft  wonder- 
ful Science,  of  juft  celebrity  all  over  the  Globe,  under 
the  name  of  Magic.  The  elements  of  this  Science 
are  now  unknown  : the  name  of  it  alone  is  all  that 
remains,  and  is  at  this  day  given  to  operations  the 
moft  ftupid  in  which  the  error  and  depravity  of  the 
human  heart  can  be  employed.  This  was  not  the 
character  of  the  Magic  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  fo 
much  celebrated  by  the  moft  rcfpedlable  Authors  of 
Antiquity,  and  by  the  Sacred  Books  themfelves. 
Thefe  were  the  principles  of  correfpondence  and  of 
harmony  which  Pythagoras  derived  from  their  ftorcs, 
which  he  imported  into  Europe,  and  which  there  be- 
came the  fources  of  the  various  branches  of  Philofo- 
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phy  that  appeared  after  his  time,  nay  the  iource  of  the 
Arts  likewife,  which  did  not  begin  to  flourifh  there 
till  that  period  ; for  the  Arts  are  omy  imitations  of 
the  procefles  of  Nature. 

Though  my  incapacity  is  very  great,  thefe  har- 
monic principles  are  fo  luminous  that  they  have  pic- 
fented  to  me  not  only  difpofitions  of  the  Globe  en- 
tirely new  ; but  they  have  betides  furnifhed  me  with 
the  means  of  diftinguifhing  the  characters  of  plants 
on  the  firft  infpeCtion,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  fay  at  once 
This  is  a native  of  the  mountains,  That  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  fhores.  By  them  I have  demonftrated  the 
ufe  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  have  determined  by 
the  nautical  or  volatile  forms  of  their  grains,,  the  re- 
lations which  they  have  to  the  places  where  they  are 
defined  to  grow.  I have  obferved  that  the  corolla? 
of  their  flowers  had  relations,  pofitive  or  negative,  to 
the  rays  of  the  Sun,  according  to  the  difference  of 
Latitude,  and  to  the  points  of  elevation  at  which  they 
are  to  blow.  I have  afterwards  remarked  the  charm- 
ing contrails  of  their  leaves,  of  their  flowers,  of  their 
fruits,  and  of  their  ftems,  with  the  foil  and  the  fky  in 
which  they  grow,  and  thofe  which  they  form  from 
genus  to  genus,  being,  if  I may  fay  fo,  grouped  by 
pairs.  Finally,  I have  indicated  the  relations  in  which 
they  Hand  to  animals,  and  to  Man  ; to  luch  a degree, 
that  I am  confident  to  affirm,  I have  demonftrated 
there  is  not  a Angle  ffiade  of  colour  imprefled  by 
chance,  through  the  whole  extent  of  Nature. 

By  profccuting  thefe  views,  I have  fupplied  the 
means  of  forming  complete  chapters  of  Natural  Iiif- 
tory,  from  having  evinced  that  each  plant  was  the 
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centre. of  the  exigence  of  an  infinite  number  of  ani- 
mals, which  tpoflefs  corrcfpondencies  with  it  to  us  {till 
unknown.  Their  harmonies  might  undoubtedly  be 
extended  much  farther;  for  many  plants  feem  to  have 
relations  not  only  to  the  Sun,  but  to  different  con- 
Hell  at  ions.  It  is  not  always  fuch  an  elevation  of  the 
Sun  above  the  Horizon  which  elicits  the  vegetative 
powfers  of  plants.  Such  a one  flourishes  in  the  Spring, 
which  would  not  put  out  the  fmallcft  leaf  in  Autumn, 
though  it  might  then  undergo  the  fame  degree  of 
heat.  The  fame  thing  is  obfervable  with  refpect  to 
their  feeds,  which  germinate  and  fhoot  at  one  fcalon, 
and  not  at  another,  though  the  temperature  may  be 
the  fame. 

Thefe  celeftial  relations  were  known  to  the  an^ 
cient  Philofophy  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  Pythagoras. 
"VVe  find  many  obfervations  on  this  f object  in  Pliny, 
when  he  fays  for  example  that  toward  the  rifing  of 
the  Pleiades,  the  olive-trees  and  vines  conceive  their 
fruit ; and  after  Virgil,  that  wheat  ought  to  be  fown 
immediately  on  the  retiring  of  this  confiellation ; and 
lentils  on  that  of  Bootes  ; that  reeds  and  willows 
fihould  be  planted  when  the  confiellation  of  the  Lyre 
is  fetting.  It  was  after  thefe  relations,  the  caufes  of 
which  are  unknown  to  us,  that  Linnaus  formed  with 
the  flowers  of  plants  a botanical  almanac,  bf  which 
Pliny  fuggefted  the  firfl  idea  to  the  hulbandmen  of 
his  time.*  But  we  have  indicated  vegetable  har- 
monies {till  more  intereftihg,  by  demonfirating  that 
the  ti  me  of  the  expanfion  of  every  plant,  of  it’s  flower- 
ing, and  of  the  maturity  of  its  fruit,  was  connected 

* Confnlt  his  'Natural  Hiftory,  Book  xviii.  chap.  23, 
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with  the  expanftons  and  the  neceffities  of  the  animal 
creation,  and  cfpecially  with  thofe  of  Man.  J here 
is  not  a tingle  one  but  what  pofiefles  relations  of  uti- 
lity to  us,  direct  or  indirect  : but  this  immenfe  and 
myfterious  part  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man  will  perhaps 
never  be  known,  except  to  the  Angels. 

My  third  Part  prefents  the  application  of  thefe 
harmonic  principles  to  the  nature  of  Man  lninfelf. 
In  it  I have  thewn,  That  he  is  formed  of  two  powers, 
the  one  phytical  and  the  other  intellectual,  which 
affeCt  him  perpetually  with  two  contrary  fentiments, 
the  one  of  which  is  that  of  his  mifery,  and  the  other 
that  of  his  excellence.  I have  demon ftrated,  that 
thefe  two  powers  were  molt  happily  gratified  in  the 
different  periods  of  the  paffions,  of  the  ages,  and  of 
the  occupations  to  which  Nature  has  deftined  Man, 
fuch  as  agriculture,  marriage,  the  fettlement  of  pos- 
terity, Religion. 

I have  dwelt  principally  on  the  affections  of  the 
intellectual  power,  by  rendering  it  apparent  that 
every  thing  which  has  the  femblance  of  delicious  and 
tranfporting  in  our  pleafures,  arofe  from  the  fentiment 
of  infinity,  or  of  fome  other  attribute  of  Deity, 
which  difeovered  itfelf  to  us  as  the  termination  of  our 
perfpedive.  I have  demon  ftrated,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  fource  of  our  miferies  and  of  our  errors,' 
might  be  traced  up  to  this,  That  in  the  focial  ftatc  we 
frequently  crofs  thofe  natural  fentiments  by  the  pre- 
judices of  education  and  of  fociety  : fo.that,  in  many 
cafes,  we  make  the  fentiment  of  infinity  to  bear  upon 
the  tranfient  objeCts  of  this  World,  and  that  of  our 
frailty  and  inifery  upon  the  immortal  plans  of  Nature. 

I have 
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I have  only  glanced  at  this  rich  and  fublimc  fubjedl ; 
but  I adert  with  confidence,  that  by  purfuing  this 
track  limply,  I have  diffidently  proved  the  neceffity 
of  virtue,  and  that  I have  indicated  it’s  real  fource, 
not  where  our  modern  Philofophers  feek  for  it,  namely 
in  our  political  inflations,  which  arc  often  diametri- 
cally oppofitc  to  it,  but  in  the  natural  date  of  Man, 
and  in  his  own  heart. 

I have  afterwards  applied,  with  what  ability  I pof- 
fefs,  the  adion  of  tbefc  two  powers  to  the  happinefs 
of  Society,  by  {hewing,  fil'd,  that  mod  of  the  ills  we 
endure  arc  only  focial  re-adions,  all  of  which  have 
their  grand  origin  in  overgrown  property,  ip  employ- 
ments, ip  honours,  in  money,  and  in  land.  I have 
proved  that  thofe  enormous  properties  produce  the 
phyfical  and  moral  indigence  of  a Nation  ; that  this 
indigence  generated,  in  it’s  turn,  fwarms  pf  debauched 
men,  who  employed  all  the  rcfources  of  craft  and  in- 
jdudry  to  make  the  rich  refund  the  portion  which 
their  necedities  demand  ; that  celibacy,  and  the  did 
quietudes  with  which  it  is  attended,  were  in  a great 
many  citizens  the  effeds  of  that  date  of  penury  apd 
fmguifh  to  which  they  found  themfelves  reduced ; 
and  that  their  celibacy  produced,  by  repercuffion,  the 
proditution  of  women  of  the  town  ; becaufe  every 
man  who'abdains  from  marriage,  whether  voluntarily 
or  from  neceffity,  devotes  a young  woman  to  a dngle 
life,  or  to  proditution.  This  effed  ncccdarily  refults 
from  one  of  the  harmonic  laws  of  Nature,  as  every 
man  comes  into  the  World,  and  goes  out  of  it,  with 
his  female,  or  what  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  the 
males  and  females  of  the  human  fpccics  are  born  and 
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die  in  equal  numbers.  From  thefe  principles  I have 
deduced  a variety  of  important  confequences. 

I have  finally  demonftrate.d,  That  no  inconfiderable 
part  of  our  phvdcal  and  moral  maladies  proceeded 
from  the  chadilements,  the  rewards,  and  the  vanity 
of  our  education. 

I have  hazarded  fundry  conjectures,  in  the  view 
of  furnifhing  to  the  People  abundant  means  of  fub- 
ddence  and  of  population,  and  of  re-animating  inthem 
the  fpirit  of  Religion  and  of  Patriotifm,  by  prefent- 
ing  them  with  certain  perfpeCtives  of  infinity,  without 
which  the  felicity  of  a Nation,  like  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual, is  negative,  and  quickly  exhaufted,  were  we 
to  form  plans  in  other  refpeCts  the  mod  advantageous, 
of  finance,  of  commerce,  and  of  agriculture.  Pro- 
vifion  mud  be  made,  at  once,  for  Man,  as  an  animal, 
and  as  an  intelligent  being.  I have  terminated  thofe 
different  proje&s,  by  prefenting  the  fketch  of  a Na- 
tional Education,  without  which  it  is  impodible  to 
have  any  fpecies  of  Legidation  or  of  Patriotifm  that 
fhall  be  of  long  duration.  I have  endeavoured  to 
unfold  in  it  at  once  the  two  powers,  phydeal  and  in- 
tellectual, of  Man,  and  to  direCt  them  toward  the 
love  of  Country  and  of  Religion. 

I mud  no  doubt  have  frequently  gone  adray  in 
purfuing  paths  fo  new,  and  fo  intricate.  I mud  have 
many  a time  funk  far  below  my  fubjeCt,  from  the 
condruCtion  of  my  plans,  from  my  inexperience,  from 
the  very  embarradment  of  my  dyle  ; but,  I repeat  it, 
provided  my  ideas  fhall  fugged  fuperior  conceptions 
to  others,  I am  well  fatisded.  At  the  fame  time,  if 
calamity  be  the  road  to  Truth,  I have  not  been  dedi- 
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tute  of  means  to  dired  me  toward  her.  The  diforders 
of  which  I have  frequently  been  the  witnefs,  and  fome- 
times  the  vidim,  have  fuggeffed  to  me  ideas  of  order. 
I have  fometimes  found  upon  my  road  great  perfon- 
ages  of  high  repute,  and  men  belonging  to  refpcdable 
bodies,  who  had  the  words' Country  and  Humanity 
continually  in  their  mouth.  I aflociated  with  them, 

i 

in  the  view  of  deriving  illumination  from  their  intel- 
ligence, and  of  putting  myfelf  under  the  protedion  of 
their  virtues  ; but  I dilcovered  them  to  be  intriguers 
merely,  who  had  no  other  objed  in  view  but  their 
perfonal  fortune,  and  who  began  to  perfecute  me  the 
moment  that  they  perceived  I was  net  a proper  perfon 
to  be  either  the  agent  of  their  pleafures,  or  the  trum- 
peter of  their  ambition.  I then  went  over  to  the  tide 
of  their  enemies,  promifing  myfelf  to  find  among 
them  the  love  of  truth,  and  of  the  public  good  ; but 
however  diverfified  our  feds,  our  parties,  and  our 
corps  may  be,  I every  where  met  the  fame  men,  only 
clothed  in  different  garbs.  As  foon  as  the  one  or 
the  other  found  that  I refufed  to  enlill  as  a partizan, 
he  calumniated  me,  after  the  perfidious  manner  of  the 
age,  that  is  by  pronouncing  my  panegyric.  TIig 
times  we  live  in  are  highly  extolled  ; but  if  we  have 
On  the  throne  a Prince  who  emulates  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, the  age  rivals  that  of  Tiberius. 

Were  I to  publifh  the  memoirs  of  my  own  life,* 

I could 

* It  would  be  I acknowledge  after  all  a matter  of  very  finall 
importance  ; but  however  retired  at  this  day  my  condition  of  life 
may  be,  it  has  been  interwoven  with  revolutions  of  high  moment. 
I prefented,  on  the  fubjedt  of  Poland,  a very  circumftantial  me- 
moir to  the  Office  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  I predicted  it  s 
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I could  wifh  for  no  Wronger  proof  of  the  contempt 
which  the  glory  of  this  World  merits,  than  to  hold 
up  to  view  the  pcrfons  who  are  the  objects  of  it.  At 

partition  by  the  neighbouring  Powers  feveral  years  before  it  was 
actually  accomplifhed.  The  only  miftake  I committed  was  in 
going  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  partitioning  Powers  would  lay 
hold  of  it  entirely  ; and  I am  aftonifhed  to  this  hour  that  they  did 
not.  This  memoir  however  has  been  of  no  utility  either  to  that 
country  or  to  myfelf,  though  I had  expofed  myfelf  to  very  great 
ritks  in  it,  by  throwing  myfelf,  when  1 quitted  the  Ruffian  fervice, 
into  the  party  of  the  Polifti  Republicans,  then  under  the  protection 
of  France  and  of  Auttria.  I was  there  taken  prifoner  in  1 76b,  as 
I was  going,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Ambaffador  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  of  the  French  Miniftcr  at  Warfaw,  to  join  the  army- 
commanded  by  Prince  Radjivil.  This  misfortune  befel  me  about 
three  miles  from  Warfaw,  through  the  indifcretion  of  my  guide. 
I was  carried  back  to  that  city,  put  in  prifon,  and  threatened  with 
being  delivered  up  to  the  Ruffians,  whofe  fervice  1 had  juft  quitted, 
unlefs  I acknowledged  that  the  Ambaffador  of  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
and  the  Minifter  of  France,  had  concurred  in  recommendino-  this 
ftep  to  me.  Though  I had  every  thing  to  fear  on  the  part  of 
Ruffia,  and  had  it  in  my  power  to  involve  in  my  difgrace  two 
perfonages  in  illuftrious  fixations,  and  confequently  to  render  it. 
more  confpicuous,  I perfifted  in  taking  the  whole  upon  mvfclf. 
I likewife  did  my  utmoft  to  exculpate  the  guide,  to  whom  1 had 
given  time  to  burn  the  difpatches  with  which  he  rvas  entrufted, 
by  keeping  back,  with  my  piftol  in  my  hand,  the  Houlands  who 
had  juft  furprized  us  by  night,  in  the  poft-houfe,  where  we  made 
our  firft  encampment  in  the  rnidft  of  the  woods. 

I never  had  the  lcaft  fhadow  of  recompenl'e  for  either  of  thefe 
two  pieces  of  fervice,  which  coft  me  a great  deal  of  both  time  and 
money.  Nay  it  is  not  very  long  fince  I was  -a&ually  in  debt  for 
part  of  the  expenfe  of  my  journey,  to  my  friend  M.  Hcnnin  then 
Miniftcr  of  France  at  W arfaw,  now  Firft  Commiffary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  at  Verfaillcs,  and  who  has  given  himfelf  much  fruitlefs 
trouble  on  the  fubjedt.  Undoubtedly,  had  M.  the  Count  de  Ver - 
gtnnes  been  at  that  time  Minifter  for  Foreign  Affairs,  I fhould  have 
been  iuitably  rewarded,  as  he  has  procured  fo.r  me  feme  flight 

gratuities. 
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the  time  when,  unconfcious  of  having  committed  th« 
flighted;  injury  to  any  one,  after  an  infinity  of  fruit- 
lefs  voyages,  fervices  and  labours,  I was  preparing  in 

gratuities.  I Hand  however  to  this  hour  indebted  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  four  thoufand  livres  (£.\66  13j.  4 d.)  on  that  ac- 
count, to  different  friends  in  Ruffia,  Poland  and  Germany. 

I have  not  been  more  fortunate  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  to  which' 
I was  fent  Captain-Engineer  of  the  Colony  ; for,  in  the  firft  place, 
I was  peffecuted  by  the  ordinary  Engineers  who  were  flationed 
there,  becaufe  I did  not  belong  to  their  corps.  I had  been  dif— 
patched  to  that  Country,  as  to  a fituation  favourable  to  maiding  a 
fortune,  and  I mult  have  run  conliderably  in  debt  had  I not  fub- 
mitted  to  live  on  herbs.  I pafs  over  in  filence  all  the  particular 
diftreffes  I had  there  to  undergo.  I Ihall  only  fay,  that  I endea- 
voured to  diffipate  the  mortification  which  they  coft  me,  by  em- 
ploying my  mind  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  ills  which  oppreffed  the 
ifland  in  general.  It  was  entirely  in  the  view  <Sf  remedying  thefe, 
that  I publi fhed,  on  my  return  from  thence,  in  1773,  my  Voyage 
to  the  Ifle  of  France.  I confidered  myfelf,  firft,  as  rendering  an 
clfential  fervice  to  my  Country,  by  making  it  apparent  that  this 
■ifland,  which  is  kept  filled  with  troops,  was  in  no  relped  proper 
for  being  the  ftapie,  or  the  citadel  of  our  commerce  with  India, 
from  which  it  is  more  than  fifteen  hundred  leagues  diftant.  This 
I have  even  proved  by  the  events  of  preceding  wars,  in  which 
Pondicherry  has  always  been  taken  from  us,  though  the  Ifle  ot 
France  was  crowded  with  loldiers.  The  late  war  has  confirmed 
anew  the  truth  of  my  obfervations.  For  thefe  fervices,  as  well  as 
for  many  others,  I have  received  no  other  recompenfe  fave  in- 
direct perfections  and  calumnies,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  ifland,  whom  I reprehended  for  their  barbarity  to  their 
flaves.  I have  not  even  received  an  adequate  indemnification  for 
a fpecies  of  {hip wreck  which  I underwent  on  my  return,  at  the 
Ifland  of  Bourbon,  nor  for  the  fmallnefs  of  my  appointments, 
which  were  not  up  to  the  half  of  thofe  of  the  ordinary  Engineers 
of  my  rank.  I am  well  allured  that,  under  a Marine  Minifter  as 
intelligent  and  as  equitable  as  M.  the  Marefchal  de  Caftrics,  I 
fliould  have  reaped  ibme  part  of  the  fruit  of  my  literary  and 
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jolitude  tflefe  laft  fruits  of  my  experience  and  appli- 
cation, my  fecret  enemies,  that  is  the  men  Under 
whom  I fcorned  to  enlift  as  a partifan,  found  means 
to  intercept  a gratuity  which  I annually  received  from 
the  beneficence  of  my  Sovereign.  It  was  the  only 
fource  of  fubfiflence  to  myfelf,  and  the  only  means  I 
enjoyed  of  affifting  my  family.  To  this  cataftrophe 
were  added  the  lofs  of  health,  and  domeftic  calamities 
which  baffle  all  the  powers  of  defcription.  I have 
flattened  therefore  to  gather  the  fruit,  though  ftill 
immature,  of  the  tree  which  I had  cultivated  with 
fuch  unwearied  perfeverance,  before  it  was  torn  up 
by  the  tempeft. 

But  I bear  no  malice  to  any  one  of  my  perfecutors. 
If  I am  one  day  laid  under  the  necefflty  of  expofing 
to  the  light  their  fecret  practices  againft  me,  it  fhall 
only  be  in  the  view  of  juftifying  my  own  condudh 
In  other  refpedts  I am  under  obligation  to  them. 
Their  perfecution  has  proved  the  caufe  of  my  repofe. 
To  their  difdainful  ambition  I am  indebted  for  a 
liberty  which  I prize  far  above  their  greatnefs.  To 
them  I owe  the  delicious  ftudies  to  which  I have  de- 
voted my  attention.  Providence  has  not  abandoned 
me,  though  they  have.  It  hasraifed  up  friends,  who 
have  ferved  me  as  opportunity  offered  with  my  Prince; 
and  others  will  arife  to  recommend  me  to  his  favour, 
when  it  may  be  neceflary.  Plad  I repofed  in  God 
that  confidence  which  I put  in  men,  I fhould  have 
always  enjoyed  undiflurbed  tranquillity  : the  proofs 
of  his  Providence  as  affedting  myfelf,  in  the  paft, 
ought  to  fet  my  heart  at  reft  about  futurity.  But 
from  a fault  of  education,  the  opinions  of  men  ftill 
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oxcrcilc  too  much  dominion  over  me.  By  their  fears 
and  not  my  own  is  my  mind  diflurbed.  Nevertheless 
I fometimes  fay  to  myfelf,  Wherefore  be  embarrafled 
about  what  is  to  come  ? Before  you  came  into  the 
World  were  you  difquieted  with  anxious  thoughts 
about  the  manner  in  which  your  members  were  to  be 
combined,  and  your  nerves  and  your  bones  to  ex- 
pand ? When  in  procefs  of  time  you  emerged  into 
light,  did  you  ft udy  optics  in  order  to  know  how  you 
were  to  perceive  objedts ; and  anatomy,  in  order  to 
learn  how  to  move  about  your  body,  -and  how  to 
promote  it’s  growth  ? Thefe  operations  of  Nature,  far 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  men,  have  taken  place  in  you 
without  your  knowledge,  and  without  any  interfer- 
ence of  your  own.  If  you  difquieted  not  yourfelf 
about  being  born,  Wherefore  fhould  you  about  living, 
and  Wherefore  about  dying  ? Are  you  not  always  in 
the  fame  hand  ? 

Other  fentiments  however,  natural  to  the  mind  of 
Man,  have  filled  me  with  dejedtion.  For  example, 
Not  to  have  acquired  after  fo  many  peregrinations 
and  exertions,  one  little  rural  fpot,  in  which  I could 
in  the  bofom  of  repofe  have  arranged  my  obfervations 
on  Nature,  to  me  of  all  others  the  moll  amiable  and 
intereffing  under  the  Sun.  I have  another  fource  of 
regret  ftili  more  deprbfling,  namely  the  misfortune  of 
not  having  attached  to  my  lot  a female  mate,  fimple> 
gentle,  fenlible  and  pious,  who  much  better  than 
Philofophy  would  have  foothed  my  folicitudcs,  and 
who,  by  bringing  me  children  like  herfelf,  would 
have  provided  me  with  a pollcrity  incomparably  more 
dear  than  a vain  reputation.  I bad  found  this  retreat 
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Snd  this  rare  felicity,  in  Ruflia^  in  the  midft  of  ho- 
nourable employment ; but  I renounced  all  thefe 
advantages,  to  go  in  quell,  at  the  inftigation  of  Mi- 
nitlers,  of  employment  in  my  native  Country,  -where 
I had  nothing  fimilar  after  which  to  afpire.  Never- 
thelefs  I am  enabled  to  fay,  that  my  particular  lludies 
have  repaired  the  firft  privation,  in  procuring' for  me 
the  enjoyment  not  only  of  a fmall  fpot  of  ground, 
but  of  all  the  harmonies  diffufed  over  the  vaft  garden 
of  Nature.  An  eftimable  partner  for  life  cannot  be 
fo  eafily  replaced  ; but  if  I have  reafon  to  flatter  my- 
felf  that  this  Work  is  contributing  to  multiply  mar-*' 
riages,  to  render  them  more  happy,  and  to  foften  the 
education  of  children,  I (hall  confider  my  own  family 
as  perpetuated  in  them,  and  I thall  look  on  the 
wives  and  children  of  my  Country  as  in  fome  fenfe 
mine. 

Nothing  is  durable,  Virtue  alone  excepted.  Per- 
fonal  beauty  pafles  quickly  away  ; fortune  infpires 
extravagant  inclinations  ; grandeur  fatigues  ; reputa* 
tion  is  uncertain  ; talents,  nay  genius  itfelf,  are  liable 
to  be  impaired:  but  Virtue  is  ever  beautiful,  ever 
diverfified,  ever  equal,  and  ever  vigorous,  becaufe  it 
is  refigned  to  all  events,  to  privations  as  to  enjoy- 
ments, to  death  as  to  life. 

Happy  then,  happy  beyond  conception,  if  I have 
been  enabled  to  contribute  one  feeble  effort  toward 
redrefling  fome  of  the  evils  which  opprefs  my  Country, 
and  to  open  to  it  fome  new  profpedt  of  felicity! 
Happy,  if  I have  hcen  enabled  to  wipe  away,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  tears  of  fome  unfort  unate  wretch,  and 
to  recal,  on  the  other,  men  milled  by  the  intoxication 
Vol.  II.  U u ^ 
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of  pleasure,  to  the  Divinity,  toward  whom  Nature, 
the  times,  our  perfonal  miferies,  and  our  fecret  affec- 
tions, are  attracting  us  with  fo  much  impetuofity  ! 

I have  a prefentiment  of  fome  favourable  ap- 
proaching revolution.  If  it  does  take  place,  to  the 
influence  of  literature  we  {hall  be  indebted  for  it.  In 
modern  times  learning  produces  little  folid  benefit  to 
the  perfons  who  cultivate  it;,  neverthelefs  it  diredts 
every  thing.  I do  not  fpeak  of  the  influence  which 
letters  poflefs  all  the  Globe  over,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  books.  Afia  is  governed  by  the  maxims  of 
Confucius,  the  Korans,  the  Beths,  theVidams,  and 
the  reft ; but  in  Europe,  Orpheus  was  the  firft  who 
aflbeiated  it’s  inhabitants,  and  allured  them  out  of 
barbarifm  by  his  divine  poefy.  The  genius  of  Homer 
afterwards  produced  the  legiilations  and  the  religions 
of  Greece,  tie  animated  Alexander,  and  fent  him 
forth  on  the  conqueft  of  Afia.  He  extended  his  in- 
fluence to  the  Romans,  who  traced  upward,  in  hit 
fublime  poetical  effufions,  the  genealogy  of  the 
founder,  and  of  the  fovereigns  of  their  Empire,  a* 
the  Greeks  had  found  in  him  the  rudiments  of  their 
Republics  and  of  their  Laws.  His  auguft  fhade  itill 
prefides  over  the  poetry,  the  liberal  Arts,  the  Acade- 
mies, and  the  Monuments  of  Europe  : fuch  is  the 
power  over  the  human  mind,  exercifed  by  the  per- 
fpectives  of  Deity  which  he  has  prefented  to  it ! 
Thus  the  Word  which  created  the  World  flill  go- 
verns it;  but  when  it  had  defeended  itfelf  from 
Heaven,  and  had  fbewn  to  Man  the  road  to  happinefs 
in  Virtue  alone,  a light  more  pure  than  that  which 
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iiated  the  forefts  of  Gau!.  The  Savages  who  in- 
habited them  would  have  been  the  happieft  of  .Man- 
kind, had  they  enjoyed  liberty ; but  they  were  fub- 
jedted  to  tyrants,  and  thofe  tyrants  plunged  them 
back  into  a facred  barbarifm,  by  prefenting  to  them 
phantoms  fo  much  the  more  tremendous,  that  the 
objedts  of  their  confidence  were  transformed  into 
thofe  of  their  terror. 

The  caufe  of  human  felicity,  and  of  Religion  her- 
felf,  was  on  the  brink  of  defperation,  when  two  men 
ot  letters,  Rabelais  and  Michael  Cervantes , arofe,  the 
one  in  France  and  the  other  in  Spain,  and  fhook  at 
once  the  foundations  of  monaftic,  power*  and  that  of 
chivalry.  In  levelling  thefe  two  Coloffufes  to  the 
ground,  they  employed  no  other  weapons  but  ridi- 
cule, that  natural  contrail:  of  human  terror.  Like  to 
children,  the  Nations  of  Europe  laughed  and  re- 
fumed their  courage : they  no  longer  felt  any  other 
impulfions  toward  happinefs  but  thofe  which  their 
Princes  chofe  to  give  them,  if  their  Princes  h&d 
then  been  capable  of  communicating  fiich  impul- 

* God  forbid  that  I Ihould  be  thought  to  infinuate  an  inventive 
againft  perions,  or  orders,  truly  religious.  Suppofing  them  to 
pofTefs  no  higher  merit  in  this  life,  than  that  of  palling  it  without 
doing  mifehiet,  they  would  be  reipeciable  in  the  eyes  of  infidelity 
itl'elt.  t he  perions  here  expofed  are  not  men  really  pious,  who 
have  renounced  the  World,  in  order  to  cherilh  without  interrup- 
tion the  fpirit  of  Religion:  but  thofe  who  have  alfumed  a habit 
confecrated  by  Religion,  to  procure  for  themfelves  the  riches  and 
the  honours  of  this  World;  thole  againli  whom  St.  Jerome 
thundered  fo  vehemently  to  no  purpefe,  and  who  have  verified 
his  prediction  in  Paleftine  and  in  Egypt,  in  bringing  Religion  into 

d: feredit  by  the  profligacy  of  their  manners,  by  their  avarice  and 
their  ambition. 
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lion.  The  Telemachus  made  it’s  appearance,  and 
that  Book  brought  Europe  back  to  the  harmonies 
of  Nature.  It  produced  a wonderful  revolution  in 
Politics.  It  recalled  Nations  and  their  Sovereigns 
to  the  ufeful  arts,  to  commerce,  to  agriculture,  and 
above  all,  to  the  fentiment  of  Deity.  That  Work  * 
united  to  the  imagination  of  Homer  the  wifdom  of 
Confucius.  It  was  tranflated  into  all  the  languages 
of  Europe.  It  was  not  in  France  that  it  excited  the 
higheft  admiration:  there  are  whole  Provinces  in 
England  where  it  is  Hill  one  of  the  books  in  which 
children  are  taught  to  read.  When  the  Englifh 
entered  the  Cambraifis  with  the  allied  army,  they 
wifhed  to  carry  the  Author,  who  was  living  there  in 
a Hate  of  retirement  from  the  Court,  into  their  camp, 
to  do  him  the  honours  of  a military  feftival  ; but  his 
modefty  declined  that  triumph  : he  concealed  him- 
felf.  I fhall  add  but  one  trait  to  his  elogium  : he 
was  the  only  man  living  of  whom  Louis  XIV.  wras 
jealous : and  he  had  reafon  to  be  fo  ; for  while  he. 
was  exerting  himfelf  to  excite  the  terror,  and  pur- 
chafe  the  admiration  of  Europe,  by  his  armies,  his 
conquefts,  his  banquets,  his  buildings,  and  his  mag- 
nificence, Fenelon  was  commanding  the  adoration  of 
the  whole  World  by  a Book.* 

Many 

* It  is  abfurd  to  inftitute  a companion  between  Bojfuet  and  Fe- 
nelon : I am  not  capable  of  appraifing  their  feveral  merits,  but  I 
cannot  help  confidering  the  fecond  as  highly  preferable  to  his  rhal. 
He  fulfilled,  in  my  apprehenfion,  the  two  great  precepts  ot  the 

Law  : He  loved  God  and  Men. 

The  Reader  will  perhaps  not  be  difpleafed  at  being  told  what 

7.  J.  RouJTeau  thoughtof  this  great  man,  Having  one  day  fet  out 
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Many  learned  men,  infpired  by  his  genius,  have 
changed  among  us  the  fpint  of  the  Government,  and 
the  public  manners.  To  their  Writings  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  abolition  of  many  barbarous  cufloms, 
fuch  as  that  of  punifliing  capitally  the  pretended 
crime  of  witchcraft ; the  application  of  the  rack  to  all 
criminals  without  diftindlion  ; the  remains  of  feudal 
flavery  ; the  practice  of  wearing  fwords  in  the  bo- 
fom  of  cities,  in  times  of  profound  peace,  and  many 
others.  To  them  we  owe  the  return  of  the  taftes, 

and 

with  him  on  a walking  excurfion  to  Mount  Valerien,  when  we  had 
reached  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  it  was  refolved  to  afk  a din- 
ner of  it’s  hermits,  for  payment.  We  arrived  at  their  habitation  a 
little  before  they  fat  down  to  table,  and  while  they  were  ftill  at 
Church.  J.  J.  Roujfeau  propofed  to  me  to  ftep  in  and  offer  up 
our  devotions.  The  hermits  were  at  that  time  reciting  the  Li- 
tanies of  Providence,  which  are  remarkably  beautiful.  After  we 
had  addreffed  our  prayer  to  God,  in  a little  chapel,  and  as  the 
hermits  were  proceeding  toward  their  refedlory,  Roujfeau  faid  to 
me,  with  his  heart  overflowing  : “ At  this  moment  I experience 
“ what  is  faid  in  the  Gofpel  : Where  tiuo  or  three  are  gathered  to - 
“ gether  in  my  name , there  am  1 in  the  mid  ft  cf  them.  I'here  is  here  a 
“ fcntiment  of  peace  and  of  felicity  which  penetrates  the  foul.”  I 
replied  : “ If  Fcnclon  had  lived,  you  would  have  been  a Catholic.” 
He  exclaimed  in  an  extafy,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  : “ O ! if 
“ Fcnelon  were  in  life,  I would  ftruggle  to  get  into  his  fcrvice  as 
“ lackey,  in  hope  of  meriting  the  place  of  his  valet  de  chambre.” 
Having  picked  up  fome  time  ago  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  one  of  thefe 
little  urns  which  the  Italians  fell  about  the  ftreets  for  a few  half- 
pence a-piece,  the  idea  ftruck  me  of  converting  it,  as  a decoration 
of  my  folitude,  into  a monument  l’acred  to  the  memory  of  Johu- 
J antes  and  of  Fcnelon , after  the  manner  of  thole  which  the  Chi- 
nefe  fet  up  to  the  memory  of  Confucius,  As  there  are  two  little 
fcutcheons  on  this  urn,  1 wrote  on  the  one  thefe  words,  J.  J. 
Rousseau  ; and  on  the  other  F.  Fenelon.  I then  placed  it  in 
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and  of  the  duties  of  Nature,  or  at  lead  their  images. 
They  have  retlored  to  many  infants  the  breads  of  their 

an  angle  of  my  cabinet,  about  fix  feet  from  the  floor,  and  clofe  by 
it,  the  following  infeription. 

D.  M. 

A la  gloire  durable  A pure 
De  ceux  dont  le  genie  eclaira  les  vertus, 

Combattit  a la  fois  l’erreur  & les  abus, 

Et  tenta  d’amener  le  fiecle  a la  Nature. 

Aux  Jean-Jacques  Rousseaux,  aux  Francois  Fenelonj, 
J’ai  dedie  ce  monument  d’argile, 

Que  j’ai  confacre  parleur  noms. 

Plus  auguftes  que  ceux  de  Cesar  & d’AcHiLLi. 

11s  ne  font  point  fameux  par  nos  malheurs  : 

Us  n’ont  point,  pauvres  laboureurs, 

Ravi  vos  boeufs,  ni  vos  javelles  ; 

Bergeres,  vos  araans  ; nourifions,  vos  mamelles  ; 

Rois,  les  etats  ou  vous  regnez  : 

Mais  vous  les  comblerez  de  gloire. 

Si  vous  donnez  a leur  memoire 
Les  pleurs  qu’ils  vous  ont  epargnes. 

To  the  pure  and  unfading  glory, 

Of  the  men  whofe  virtues  were  illumined  by  genius  ; 

Who  fet  their  faces  againft  error  and  depravity. 

And  laboured  to  bring  Mankind  back  to  Nature  : 

To  the  Rousseaus  and  the  Fenelons  of  the  Human  Race, 

I dedicate  this  humble  monument  of  clay, 

And  inferibe  it  with  their  names, 

Far  more  auguft  than  thofe  of  Cesar  and  Achilles. 

They  purchafed  not  fame  by  fpreading  devaftation 
They  did  not,  O ye  poor  hulbandmen, 

Seize  your  oxen,  and  plunder  your  bains  ; 

Nor,  fliepherdefles,  carry  off  your  lovers ; nor,  fucklings,  your  teats  J 
Nor,  Kings,  did  they  ravage  your  domains  : 

But  their  glory  will  be  complete. 

If  on  their  memory  you  bellow 
The  tears  which  they  have  fpared  you. 
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mothers,  and  to  the  rich  a relifh  for  the  country, 
which  induces  them  now  a-days  to  quit  the  centre  of 
cities,  and  to  take  up  their  habitation  in  the  fuburbs. 
They  have  infpired  the  whole  Nation  with  a tafte  for 
agriculture,  which  is  degenerated  as  ufual,  into  fanati- 
cifm,  fince  it  became  a fpirit  of  corps.  They  have 
the  honour  of  bringing  back  the  nobletfeto  the  com- 
monalty, toward  whom  it  mult  be  confeffed  they  had 
already  made  fomc  fteps  of  approximation,  by  their 
alliances  wTith  finance  ; they  have  recalled  that  order 
to  their  peculiar  duties  by  thofc  of  humanity.  They 
have  directed  all  the  powers  of  the  State,  the  women 
themfelves  not  excepted,  toward  patriotic  objects,  by 
arraying  them  in  attractive  ornaments  and  flowers. 

O ye  men  of  letters  ! without  you  the  rich  man 
would  have  no  manner  of  intellectual  enjoyment ; his 
opulence  and  his  dignities  would  be  a burthen  to  him. 
You  alone  reftore  to  us  the  rights  of  our  nature,  and 
of  Deity.  Wherever  you  appear,  in  the  military,  in 
the  clergy,  in  the  laws,  and  in  the  arts,  the  divine 
Intelligence  unveils  itfelf,  and  the  human  heart 
breathes  a figh.  Ilou  are  at  once  the  eyes  and  the 
light  of  the  Nations.  We  fhould  be  perhaps  at  this 
hour  much  nearer  to  happinefs,  if  feveral  of  your 
number,  intent  on  pleating  the  multitude,  had  not 
milled  them  by  flattering  their  paffions,  and  by  mis- 
taking their  deceitful  voices  for  thofe  of  human  nature. 

See  how  thefe  paffions  have  milled  yourfelves,  from 
your  having  come  too  clofely  into  contaCt  with  men  ! 

It  is  in  folitude,  and  living  together  in  unity,  that 
your  talents  communicate  mutual  intellectual  light. 
Call  to  remembrance  the  times  when  the  La  Fan - 
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t nines]  the  Boileaics,  • the  Racines , the  Molieres , lived 
with  one  another.  What  is  at  this  day  your  deftiny  ? 
That  World  whofe  paffions  you  are  flattering  arms 
you  againfl  each  other.  It  turns  you  out  to  a flrife 
of  glory,  as  the  Romans  expofed  the  wretched  to 
wild  beads.  Your  holy  lids  are  become  the  amphi- 
theatres of  gladiators.  You  are,  without  being  con- 
fcious  of  it,  the  mere  indruments  of  the  ambition  of 
corps.  It  is  by  means  of  your  talents  that  their  lead- 
ers procure  for  themfelves  dignities  and  riches,  while 
you  are  differed  to  remain  in  obfeurity  and  indigence. 
Think  of  the  glory  of  men  of  letters  among  the  Na- 
tions who  were  emerging  out  of  barbarifm  ; they  pre- 
fented  virtue  to  Mankind,  and  were  exalted  into  the 
rank  of  their  Gods.  Think  of  their  degradation 
among  Nations  funk  into  corruption  : they  flattered 
their  padions  and  became  the  vidtims  of  them.  In 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  of  Empire,  letters  were 
no  longer  cultivated,  except  by  a few  enfranchifcd 
Greeks.  Suffer  the  herd  to  run  at  the  heels  of  the 
rich  and  the  voluptuous.  What  do  you  propofe  to 
yourfelves  in  the  facred  career  of  letters,  except  to 
march  on  under  the  protection  of  Minerva  ? What  re- 
fpedt  would  the  World  ffiew  you  were  you  not  co- 
vered by  her  immortal  Egis  ? It  would  trample  you 
under  foot.  Suffer  it  to  be  deceived  by  thofe  who 
are  mean  enough  to  be  it’s  worffiippers  ; repofc  your 
confidence  in  Heaven,  whole  fupport  will  learch  and 
find  you  out  wherever  you  may  be. 

The  vine  one  day  complained  to  Heaven,  with 
tears,  of  the  feverity  of  her  deftiny.  She  envied  the 
condition  of  the  reed.  “ I am  planted,”  faid  the, 
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<{  amidft  parched  rocks,  and  am  obliged  to  produce 
((  fruits  replenifhed  with  juice ; whereas  in>the  bottom 
“ of  that  valley  the  reed,  which  bears  nothing  but  a 
“ dry  (hag,  grows  at  her  cafe  by  the  brink  of  the 
“ waters.”  A voice  from  Heaven  replied:  “ Com- 
« plain  not,  O vine  ! at  thy  lot.  Autumn  is  com- 
“ ing  on,  when  the  reed  will  perifh  without  ho- 
(<  nour  on  the  border  of  the  marfhcs  ; but  the  rain  of 
“ the  Ikies  will  go  in  queft  of  thee  in  the  mountain, 
“ and  thy  juices,  matured  on  the  rock,  fhall  one  day 
“ ferve  to  cheer  the  heart  of  God  and  Man.” 

We  have,  farther,  a confiderable  ground  of  hope  of 
reformation  in  the  affection  which  we  bear  to  our 
Kings.  With  us  the  love  of  Country  is  one  and  the 
fame  thing  with  the  love  of  our  Prince.  This  is  the 
only  bond  which  unites  us,  and  which  oftener  than 
once  has  prevented  our  falling  to  pieces.  On  the 
other  hand,  Nations  are  the  real  monuments  of  Kings. 
All  thofc  monuments  of  ftone,  by  which  fo  many 
Princes  have  dreamt  of  immortalizing  their  names, 
frequently  ferved  only  to  render  them  deteftable. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  of  his  time  curfed 
the  memory  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt  who  had  built  the 
pyramids ; and  betides  their  names  had  funk  into 
oblivion.  The  modern  Egyptians  allege  that  they 
were  raifed  by  the  Devil,  undoubtedly  from  the  fen- 
timent  of  the  diftrefs  which  rearing  thofe  edifices 
mutt  have  coft  Mankind.  Our  own  People  fre- 
quently afcribe  the  lame  origin  to  our  ancient  bridges, 
and  to  the  great  roads  cut  through  rocks  whole  fum- 
mits  are  loft  in  the  clouds.  To  no  purpofc  are  me- 
dals ftruek  for  their  ufe;  they  underftand  nothing 

about 
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about  emblems  and  inferiptions.  But  it  is  the  heart 
of  Man  on  which  the  impreffion  ought  to  be  made, 
by  means  of  benefits  conferred  ; the  ftamp  there  im- 
printed is  never  to  be  effaced.  The  People  have  loft 
the  memory  of  their  Monarchs  whoprefided  in  coun- 
cils, but  they  cherifh  to  this  day,  the  remembrance 
of  thofe  of  them  who  fupped  with  millers. 

1 he  affection  of  the  People  fixes  on  one  fingle  qua- 
lity in  their  Prince  ; it  is  his  popularity  ; for  it  is  from 
this  that  all- the  virtues  flow  of  which  they  fiand  in 
need.  A fingle  adt  of  juflice  difpenfed  unexpect- 
edly, and  without  ofientation,  to  a poor  widow,  to  a 
collier,  fills  them  with  admiration  and  delight.  They 
look  upon  their  Prince  as  a God,  whofe  Providence 
is  at  all  times  and  in  every  place  upon  the  watch  : and 
they  are  in  the  right ; for  a fingle  interpolation  of 
this  nature,  well-timed,  has  a tendency  to  keep  every 
oppreffor  in  awe,  and  enlivens  all  the  oppreffed  with 
hope.  In  our  days  venality  and  pride  have  reared, 
between  the  People  and  their  Sovereign,  a thoufand 
impenetrable  walls  of  gold,  of  iron,  and  of  lead.  The 
People  can  no  longer  advance  toward  their  Prince,  but 
the  Prince  has  it  fiill  in  his  power  to  defeend  toward 
the  People.  Our  Kings  have  been  prepofiefled  on  this 
fubjedt  with  groundlefs  fears  and  prejudices.  It  is 
fingularly  remarkable  neverthelefs,  that  among  the 
great  number  of  Princes  of  all  Nations  who  have 
fallen  the  vidtims  of  different  fadtions,  not  a fingle 
one  ever  perifhed  when  employed  in  adls  of  good- 
nefs,  walking  about  on  foot,  and  incognito ; but  all  of 
them,  either  riding  in  their  coaches,  or  at  table  in 
the  bofom  of  pleafurc,  or  in  their  court  furrounded 
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by  their  guards,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  their 
power. 

We  fee  at  this  hour  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Pruffia,  in  a carriage  limply,  with  one  or  two  domef- 
tics  and  no  guards,  traverling  their  fcattered  domi- 
nions, though  peopled  in  part  with  {hangers  and  con- 
quered Nations.  The  great  men  and  the  mofl  illus- 
trious Princes  of  Antiquity,  fuch  as  Scipio , Germamcus , 
Marcus  Aurelius , travelled  without  retinue,  on  horfe- 
back,  and  frequently  on  foot.  How  many  provinces 
of  his  kingdom,  in  an  age  of  trouble  and  fatStion,  \tere 
thus  travelled  over  by  our  great  Henry  IV  ? 

A King  in  his  States  ought  to  be  like  the  Sun  over 
the  Earth,  on  which  there  is  not  one  lingle  little  plant 
but  what  receives,  in  it’s  turn,  the  influence  of  his 
rays.  Of  the  knowledge  of  how  many  important 
truths  are  our  Kings  deprived  by  the  prejudices  of 
courtiers  ? What  pleafures  do  they  lofe  from  their 
fedentary  mode  of  life ! I do  not  fpeak  of  thofe  of 
grandeur,  when  they  fee  on  their  approach,  Nations 
flocking  together  in  millions,  along  the  highways  ; 
the  ramparts  of  cities  fet  on  fire  with  the  thunder  of 
artillery,  and  fquadrons  iffuing  out  of  their  fea-ports, 
and  covering  the  face  of  the  Ocean  with  flags  and 
flame.  I believe  they  are  weary  of  the  pleafures  of 
glory.  But  I can  believe  them  fenfible  to  thofe  of 
humanity,  of  which  they  are  perpetually  deprived. 
They  are  for  ever  conftraincd  to  be  Kings,  and  never 
permitted  to  be  Men.  What  delight  might  it  not 
procure  them  to  fpread  a veil  over  their  greatnefs, 
like  the  Gods,  and  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
midfl  of  a virtuous  family,  like  Jupiter  at  the  fire-fide 

of 
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of  Philemon  and  Baucis!  How  little  would  it  coft 
them  to  make  happy  people  every  day  of  their  lives  ! 
In  many  cafes,  what  they  Iavifh  on  a lingle  family  of 
courtiers,  would  fupply  the  means  of  happinefs  to  a 
whole  Province.  On  many  occasions  their  appear- 
ance merely  would  overawe  all  the  tyrants  of  the  dif- 
tridt,  and  confole  all  the  miferable.  They  would  be 
■confidered  as  omniprefent,  when  they  were  not 
known  as  confined  to  a particular  fpot.  One  confi- 
dential friend,  a few  hardy  fervants,  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  bring  within  their  reach  all  the  plcafures  of 
travelling  from  place  to  place,  and  to  fereen  them 
from  all  the  inconveniencies  of  it. 

They  have  it  in  their  power  to  vary  the  feafons  as 
they  will,  without  llirring  oilt  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
extend  their  pleafures  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  their 
authority.  Inftead  of  inhabiting  country-refidences 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  or  amidfl  the  rocks  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  they  might  have  them  on  the  lhores  of  the 
Ocean,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  de- 
pends altogether  on  themfelves,  to  pafs  the  burning 
heats  of  Summer,  embolomed  in  the  mountains  of 
Dauphine,  and  encompaffed  with  a horizon  of  fnow  ; 
the  Winter  in  Provence,  under  olive-trees  and  ver- 
dant oaks  ; the  Autumn,  in  the  cver-green  meadows, 
and  amidfl  the  apple  orchards,  of  fertile  Normandy. 
They  would  every  day  behold  arriving  on  the  fliores 
of  France,  the  fea-faring  men  of  all  Nations,  Britifh, 
Spanifh,  Dutch,  Italian,  all  exhibiting  the  peculiari- 
ties and  the  manners  of  their  feveral  countries.  Our 
Kings  have  in  their  palaces  comedies,  libraries,  hot- 

houfes,  cabiilcts  of  Natural  Hiftory  ; but  all  thefe  col- 
lections 
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ledlions  are  only  vain  images  of  Men  and  of  Nature. 
They  pofiefs  no  gardens  more  worthy  of  them  than 
their  kingdoms,  and  no  libraries  fo  fraught  with  in- 
ftrudlion  as  their  own  fubje&s.* 

* Here  undoubtedly  the  Volume  ought  to  have  doled.  It  is 
no  incontkierable  mortification  to  me,  that  my  duty  as  a Trans- 
lator, permitted  me  not  to  retrench  the  piece  of  extravagance 
which  follows.  In  juftice  to  mylelf  however  I tranlmit  it  to  the 
Britilh  Public,  with  an  explicit  difavowal  of  it’s  Spirit,  of  it’s 
ftyle,  of  it’s  Sentiments,  and  of  it’s  objeCt.  I can  excufe  the  rap- 
turous vanity  of  a Frenchman,  when  his  Prince,  or  when  his  Re- 
public is  the  theme  ; I can  not  only  excufe,  but  likewife  com- 
mend, the  effufions  of  a grateful  heart,  filled  with  the  idea  of  a 
kingly  benefa&or ; I can  excufe  the  felf-complacency  of  an  Author 
contemplating  the  probable  fuccefs  and  influence  of  a good  Book, 
his  own  production  ; nay  I can  make  allowance  for  a good  Ca- 
tholic, exalting  a Saint  upon  Earth  into  an  interceflor  in  Heaven  : 
But  who  can  forbear  fmiling,  or  rather  weeping,  at  the  airy  vi- 
fions  of  a returning  golden  age,  on  the  very  eve  of  an  explofion  of 
the  age  of  iron,  clothed  in  every  circumftance  of  horror  ! Who 
but  muft  be  kindled  into  indignation,  at  feeing  genius  degraded 
into  a fervile  minilter  of  fulfome  adulation,  to  the  vileft  of  wo- 
men ? Who  but  muft  deride  the  pretentions  fo  frequently  ad- 
vanced, by  the  wife  and  by  the  unw'ife,  and  as  frequently  expofed, 
to  the  gift  of  predicting  future  events. 

In  Latin,  the  fame  word,  F~ates,  denotes  both  Poet  and  Pro- 
phet ; and  the  two  characters  are  by  no  means  incompatible. 
Our  Author  is  no  mean  Poet,  he  is  a firft-rate  Naturalift,  he  is 
an  eloquent  Writer,  and  what  is  above  all,  he  is  a good  and  efti- 
mable  Man  ; but  events  havedemonftrated  that  he  is  but  a wretch- 
ed Prophet.  A few  Ihort  years  have  Scattered  his  fond  prognoltics 
“ into  air,  thin  air.”  He  makes  it  one  of  the  glories  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.  that  he  “Supported  the  opprefled  Americans.” 
Whatever  political  fagacity  might  have  dictated,  or  predicted,  at 
the  time,  refpeCting  his  interference  in  the  difpute  between  Great- 
Britain  and  her  American  Colonies,  the  ilfue  has  demonftrated 
that  this  interference  was  injudicious  and  impolitic,  as  far  as  he 
was  perfonally  concerned.  The  Support  which  he  gave  to  oppreffed 

America, 
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Ah  ! it  it  be  poffible  for  one  tingle  man  to  confti- 
tute  on  this  earth  the  Hope  of  the  Human  Race,  that 
Man  is  a King  of  France.  He  reigns  over  his  Peo- 
ple by  love,  his  People  over  the  reft  of  Europe  by 
manners,  Europe  over  the  reft  of  the  Globe  by  power. 
Nothing  prevents  his  doing  good  when  he  pleafes. 
It  is  in  his  power,  notwithftanding  the  venality  of  em- 
ployments, to  humble  haughty  vice,  and  to  exalt 
lowly  virtue.  It  is  farther  in  his  power,  to  defcend 
toward  his  fubjedb,  or  to  bid  them  rife  toward  him. 
Many  Kings  have  repented  that  they  had  placed  their 
confidence  in  trcafures,  in  allies,  in  corps,  and  in  gran- 
dees ; but  no  one  that  he  had  trufted  in  his  People, 
and  in  God.  Thus  reigned  the  popular  Charles  V. 
and  the  St.  Louifes.  Thus  you  fhall  one  day  have 
reigned,  O Louis  XVI  ! You  have  from  your  very  firft 
advances  to  the  throne,  given  laws  for  the  re-efta- 
blifhment  of  manners ; 'and  what  was  ftill  more  diffi- 
cult, you  have  exhibited  the  example  in  the  midft  of 
a French  Court.  You  have  deftroyed  the  remains  of 

America,  laid  an  accumulated  weight  on  opprejfcd  France,  and 
precipitated  that  Revolution,  which  by  progreffive  fteps  abridged 
his  power,  annihilated  his  fplendor,  hurled  him  from  his  throne, 
fubjedted  his  neck  to  the  axe,  and  Waited  the  proipedts  of  his 
Family.  Here  was  one  of  the  fearful  re-adtions  of  a righteous 
Providence. 

The  naufeous  elogium  pronounced  on  the  charms  and  fenjibiltty 
of  his  augtsft  Con  fort  is  ftill  more  intolerable.  It  is  notorious  to  all 
Europe,  that  the  lewdnefs,  the  pride,  the  prodigality,  the  ambition, 
the  relent ments,  of  that  bad  woman,  filled  up  the  meal’ure  of  moral 
depravity  among  the  higher  orders  in  France,  embroiled  the  two 
hemifphercs  of  the  Globe  in  the  horrors  of  war  ; and  ruined  her 
Country,  ruined  her  Hufband,  ruined  Hcrfelf,  ruined  her  Pofte- 
rity.  Another  of  the  re-actions  of  a righteous  Providence. — H.  H. 
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feudal  flavery,  mitigated  the  hardfhips  endured  by 
unfortunate  prifoners,  as  well  as  the  feverity  of  civil 
and  military  punifhments  ; you  have  given  to  the  in- 
habitants of  certain  provinces  the  liberty  of  aftcffing 
themfelves  to  the  public  imports,  remitted  to  the 
Nation  the  dues  of  your  acceffion  to  the  Crown,  fe- 
cured  to  the  poor  feaman  a part  of  the  fruits  of  war, 
and  reftored  to  men  of  letters  the  natural  privilege 
of  reaping  thofe  of  their  labours. 

While  with  one  hand  you  were  aflifting  and  re- 
lieving the  wretched  part  of  the  Nation,  with  the 
other  you  raifed  ftatues  to  it’s  illuftrious  men  of  ages 
part,  and  you  fupported  the  opprefled  Americans. 
Certain  wife  men  who  are  about  your  perfon,  and 
what  is  ftill  more  potent  than  their  wifdom,  the 
charms  and  the  fenrtbility  of  your  augurt  Confort, 
have  rendered  the  path  of  virtue  eafy  to  you.  O great 
King  ! if  you  proceed  with  conftancy  in  the  rough 
paths  of  virtue,  your  name  will  one  day  be  invoked 
by  the  miferable  of  all  Nations.  It  will  prefide  over 
their  deftinies  even  during  the  life  of  their  own  So- 
vereigns. They  will  prefent  it  as  a barrier  to  oppofe 
their  tyrants,  and  as  a model  to  their  good  Kings. 
It  will  be  revered  from  the  rifing  to  the  fetting  of 
the  Sun,  like  that  of  the  Titufes  and  of  the  Antonlmfes. 
When  the  Nations  which  now  cover  the  Earth  fhall 
be  no  more,  your  name  fhall  ftill  live,  and  fhall 
flounfh  with  a glory  ever  new.  The  Majefty  of  ages 
fhall  incrcafe  it’s  venerability,  and  pofterity  the  moft 
remote  fhall  envy  us  the  felicity  of  having  lived  un- 
der your  government. 

I,  Sire,  am  nothing.  I may  have  been  the  vidh'm 

cf 
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of  public  calamities,  and  remain  ignorant  of  the 
caufes.  I may  have  fpoken  of  the  means  of  remedy- 
ing them,  without  knowing  the  power  and  the  re- 
fources  of  mighty  Kings.  But  if  you  render  us  bet- 
ter and  more  happy,  the  Tacitufes  of  future  times 
will  flucly,  from  you,  the  art  of  reforming  and  govern- 
ing  men  in  a difficult  age.  Other  Fenelons  will  one 
day  fpeak  of  France,  under  your  reign,  as  of  happy 
Egypt  under  that  of  Sefojtris.  Whiffi  you  are  then 
receiving  upon  Earth  the  invariable  homage  of  men, 
you  will  be  their  mediator  with  Deity,  of  whom  you 
fhall  have  been  among  us  the  moft'  lively  image. 
Ah  ! if  it  were  poffible  that  we  fhould  lofe  the  fen- 
timent  of  his  exitlence  from  the  corruption  of  thofe 
who  ought  to  be  our  patterns,  from  the  diforder  of 
our  paffions,  from  the  wanderings  of  our  own  under- 
ilanding,  from  the  multiplied  ills  of  humanity  : O 
King  ! it  would  be  ftill  glorious  for  you  to  preferve 
the  love  of  order  in  the  midftof  the  general  diforder. 
Nations,  abandoned  to  the  will  of  lawlefs  tyrants, 
would  flock  together  for  refuge  to  the  foot  of  your 
throne,  and  would  come  to  feck  in  you,  the  God 
whom  they  no  longer  perceived  in  Nature. 
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